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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  draw  attention  to 
some  neglected  aspects  of  Greek  religion. 

Greek  religion,  as  set  forth  in  popular  handbooks  and  even  in 
more  ambitious  treatises,  is  an  affair  mainly  of  mythology,  and 
moreover  of  mythology  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
Id  England,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  examine  Greek  ritual.  Yet  the  facts  of  ritual  are  more 
easy  definitely  to  ascertain,  more  permanent,  and  at  least  equally 
significant.  What  a  people  does  in  relation  to  its  gods  must^ 
always  be  one  clue,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  to  what  it  thinks. 
The  first  preliminary  to  any  scientific  understanding  of  Greek 
religion  is  a  minute  examination  of  its  ritual. 

This  habit  of  viewing  Greek  religion  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  literature  has  brought  with  it  an  initial 
and  fundamental  error  in  method — ^an  error  which  in  England, 
where  scholarship  is  mainly  literary,  is  likely  to  die  hard.  For 
literature  Homer  is  the  beginning,  though  every  scholar  is  aware 
that  he  is  nowi.se  primitive ;  for  theology,  or — if  we  prefer  so  to 
call  it — mythology.  Homer  presents,  not  a  starting-point,  but 
a  culmination,  a  complete  achievement,  an  almost  mechanical 
accomplishment,  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  origines,  an  accomplish- 
ment moreover,  which  is  essentially  literary  rather  than  religious, 
sceptical  and  moribund  already  in  its  very  perfection.  The 
Olympians  of  Homer  are  no  more  primitive  than  his  hexameters. 
Beneath  this  splendid  surface  lies  a  stratum  of  religious  conceptions, 
ideas  of  evil,  of  purification,  of  atonement,  ignored  or  suppressed 
by  Homer,  but  reappearing  in  later  poets  and  notably  in 
Aeschylus.  It  is  this  substratum  of  religious  conceptions,  at 
once  more  primitive  and  more  permanent,  that  1  am  coweetiiei&L 
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to  investigate.  Had  ritual  received  its  due  share  of  attention, 
it  had  not  remained  so  long  neglected. 

I  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  Literature  as  a 
starting-point  for  investigation,  and  especially  the  poems  of 
Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  disallow ;  yet  literature  is  really 
my  goal.  I  have  tried  to  underetand  primitive  rites,  not  from 
love  of  their  archaism,  nor  yet  wholly  from  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  science,  but  with  the  definite  hope  that  I  might 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  forms  of  Greek  poetry. 
Religious  convention  compelled  the  tragic  poets  to  draw  their 
plots  from  traditional  mythology,  from  stories  whose  religious 
content  and  motive  were  already  in  Homers  days  obsolete. 
A  knowledge  of,  a  certain  sympathy  with,  the  milieu  of  this 
primitive  material  is  one  step  to  the  realization  of  its  final  form 
in  tragedy.  It  is  then  in  the  temple  of  literature,  if  but  as 
a  hewer  oP  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  that  I  still  hope  to 
serve. 

As  the  evidence  to  be  set  before  the  reader  is  necessarily 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  and  the  arguments  of  the  successive 
chapters  closely  interdependent,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
state,  as  simply  as  may  be,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
•  arrived,  and  to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  of  the  discussion. 

In  Chapter  I.  it  is^  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
in  classical  times  recognized  two  forms  of  ritual,  Olympian  and 
Chthonic.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  characteristic  ritual  of 
Homeric  days  was  of  the  kind  known  to  them  as  Olympian. 
Sacrifice  in  Homer  takes  the  form  of  an  offering  to  the  god 
to  induce  his  favour.  Ite  formulary  is  do  ut  des.  Moreover  the 
sacrificial  banquet  to  which  the  god  is  bidden  is  shared  by  the 
worshipper.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  this  cheerful  sacrificial 
feast,  when  we  examine  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
the  Diasia,  we  find  rites  of  quite  other  significance ;  the  sacrifice 
is  a  holocaust,  it  is  devoted^  made  over  entirely  to  the  god, 
unshared  by  the  worshipper,  and  its  associations  are  gloomy.  The 
rites  of  the  Diasia,  though  ostensibly  in  honour  of  Zeus,  are  found 
really  to  be  addressed  to  an  underworld  snake  on  whose  worship 
that  of  Zeus  has  been  superimposed. 

la  the  three  chapters  that  follow,  on  the  festivals  of  the 
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Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  and  Thesmophoria,  held  respectively  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  Olympian  ritual  super- 
imposed is  taken  as  known  and  only  alluded  to  in  passing. 
The  attention  is  focussed  on  the  rites  of  the  underlying  stratum. 

In  the  Anthesteria,  ostensibly  sacred  to  Dionysos,  the  main 
ritual  is  found  to  be  that  of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  Ghosts,  it  is 
foaud,  were  placated  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  away ;  the 
formulary  for  these  rites  is  not,  as  with  the  Olympians,  do  ut  deSy 
but  do  ut  ahecLS,  The  object  of  these  rites  of  Aversion,  practised 
in  the  spring,  is  found  to  be  strictly  practical ;  it  is  the  promotion 
of  fertility  by  the  purgation  of  evil  influences. 

The  ritual  of  the  Thargelia  is  even  more  primitive  and 
plain-spoken.  In  this  festival  of  the  early  summer,  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  first-fhiits  of  the  harvest  are  gathered 
in.  The  main  gist  of  the  festival  is  purification,  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  this  ingathering.  Purification  is  effected  by  the 
ceremonial  6i  the  pharmakos.  Though  the  festival  in  classical 
days  was  '  sacred  to '  Apollo,  the  pharmakos  is  nowise  a  '  human 
sacrifice'  to  a  god,  but  a  direct  means  of  physical  and  moral 
purgation,  and  again  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  and  conser- 
vation of  fertility. 

Thus  far  it -will  be  seen  that  the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  and  constant  sense  of  evil  to  be  removed 
and  of  the  need  of  purification  for  its  removal ;  that  the  means 
of  purification  adopted  are  primitive  and  mainly  magical  nowise 
aflFects  this  reli^ous  content. 

This  practical  end  of  primitive  ceremonies,  the  promotion  of  fer- 
tility by  magical  rites,  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  autumn 
sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  Here  the  women  attempt, 
by  carrying  certain  magical  sacray  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature. 
In  connection  with  these  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  subject 
of  '  mysteries '  falls  to  be  examined.  The  gist  of  all  primitive 
mysteries  is  found  to  be  the  handling  or  tasting  of  certain  sa^ora 
afiier  elaborate  purification.  The  sacra  are  conceived  of  as  having 
magical,  ie.  divine,  properties.  Contact  with  them  is  contact 
irith  a  superhuman  potency,  which  is  taboo  to  the  unpurified. 
the  gist  of  a  mystery  is  often  the  removal  of  a  taboo.  From  the 
(Mympitti  religion  '  mysteries '  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
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In  Chapter  V.  we  pass  from  ritual  to  theology,  from 
examination  of  rites  performed  to  the  examination  of  the  bei 
to  whom  these  rites  were  addressed.    These  beings,  it  is  found, 
of  the  order  of  sprites,  ghosts,  and  bogeys,  rather  than  of  comple 
articulate  gods,  their  study  that  of  demonology  rather  t 
theology.    As  their  ritual  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  that  of  thr 
Aversion  of  evil,  so  they  and  their  shifting  attributes  are  mainly 
of  malevolent  character.    Man  makes  his  demons  in  the  image 
of  his  own  savage  and  irrational  passions.    Aeschylus  attempts, 
and  the  normal  man  fails,  to  convert  his  Eiinyes  into  Semnai 
Theai. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  advance  is  noted  from  demonology 
to  theology,  from  the  sprite  and  ghost  to  the  human  and  humane 
god.  The  god  begins  to  reflect  not  only  human  passions  but 
humane  relations.  The  primitive  association  of  women  with 
agriculture  is  seen  to  issue  in  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid,  and  later  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  later  still 
in  the  numerous  female  trinities  that  arose  out  of  this  duality. 
In  Chapter  VII.  the  passage  from  ghost  to  god  is  clearfy  seen, 
and  the  humane  relation  between  descendant  and  ancestor  begets 
a  kindliness  which  mollifies  and  humanizes  the  old  religion 
of  Aversion.  The  culminating  point  of  the  natural  development 
of  an  anthropomorphic  theology  is  here  reached,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  goddesses  and  the  *  hero-gods  *  of  the  old  order  are,  in  their 
simple,  non-mystic  humanity,  very  near  to  the  Olympians. 

At  this  point  comes  the  great  significant  moment  for  Greece, 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  missionary  faith,  the  religion  of 
an  immigrant  god,  Dionysos. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  Thracian  origin  of  Dionysos  is  established. 
In  his  religion  two  elements  are  seen  to  coexist,  the  worship 
of  an  old  god  of  vegetation  on  which  was  grafted  the  worship 
of  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  The  new  impulse  that  he  brought 
to  Greece  was  the  belief  in  enthtbsiasm,  the  belief  that  a  man 
through  physical  intoxication  at  first,  later  through  spiritual 
ecstasy,  could  pass  from  the  human  to  the  divine. 

This  faith  might  have  remained  in  its  primitive  savagery, 
and  therefore  for  Greece  ineffective,  but  for  another  religious 
impulse,  that  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Orpheus.   To  the 
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diseuaiioii  of  Orphism  the  last  four  chapters  IX. — XII.  are  de- 
voted. 

In  Chapter  IX.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  OrpheusN 
stands  for  a  real  personality.  I  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
Orpheus  came  from  Crete  bringing  with  him,  perhaps  ultimately 
from  Egypt,  a  religion  of  spiritual  asceticism  which  yet  included 
the  ecstasy  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos.  Chapter  X.  is  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries.  It  has 
been  shown  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac 
religion  the  mysteries  consisted  simply  in  the  handling  of  certain 
mra  after  elaborate  purification^  By  handling  these  sacra  man 
came  into  contact  with  some  divine  potency.  To  this  rudimentary 
mysticism  Orphism  added  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of 
complete  union  with  the  divine.  This  union  was  effected  in  the 
primitive  Cretan  rite  of  the  Omophagia  by  the  physical  eating 
of  the  god ;  union  with  the  divine  was  further  symbolically 
effected  by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Mai-riage,  and  union  by  adoption 
by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Birth.  The  mission  of  Orphism  was 
to  take  tKese  primitive  rites,  originally  of  the  crudest  sympathetic 
magic,  and  inform  them  with  a  deep  spiritual  mysticism.  The  rite 
of  the  Omophagia  found  no  place  at  Eleusis,  but  the  other  two 
sacramental  rites  of  union,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sacred 
Birth,  formed  ultimately  its  central  mysteries. 

With  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  union  with  the  divine  there 
came  as  a  necessary  corollary  the  doctrine  that  man  could  attain 
the  divine  attribute  of  immortality.  Orphic  eschatology  is  the 
subject  of  Chapter  XI.  Its  highest  spiritual  form,  the  belief 
that  perfect  purity  issued  in  divinity  and  hence  in  immortality, 
is  found  expressed  in  the  Orphic  tablets.  Its  lower  expression, 
the  belief  in  a  Hades  of  eternal  punishment  as  contrasted  with  the 
shadowy  after- world  of  Homer,  is  seen  in  the  vases  of  Lower  Italy 
and  the  eschatology  denounced  by  Plato. 

Finally  in  Chapter  XII.  it  is  shown  how,  as  a  concomitant 
to  their  Eschatology,  the  Orphics,  unlike  Homer,  evolved  a 
Cosmogony,  and  with  this  Cosmogony  was  ultimately  bound 
np  a  peculiar  and  philosophic  theology.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
the  puppet-show  of  the  Olympians  was  well-nigh  played  out, 
but  the  two  gods  of  the  Orphics  remained  potent.  In  ritual  they 
woTBbijDpoe}  DioDjraoB,  but  their  theoretical  theology  lecogciYL^ 
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Eros  as  source  of  all  things.  The  Eros  of  the  Orphics  was  a 
mystery-being,  a  daimon  rather  than  a  theos,  a  potency  wholly 
alien  to  the  clear-cut  humanities  of  Olympus. 

With  the  consideration  of  Orphism  it  has  become,  I  hope, 
abundantly  clear  why  at  the  outset  attention  was  focussed  on  the 
primitive  rites  of  Aversion  and  Purification  rather  than  on  the 
Service  of  the  Olympians.  The  ritual  embodied  in  the  formulary 
do  ut  des  is  barren  of  spiritual  content.  The  ritual  embodied 
in  do  ut  abeas  contains  at  least  the  recognition  of  one  great 
mystery  of  life,  the  existence  of  evil.  The  rites  of  the  Olympians 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Orphics;  the  rites  of  purification 
and  of  sympathetic  magic  lent  them  just  the  symbolism  they 
needed.  Moreover  even  in  theology  the  crude  forms  of  demons 
were  more  pliant  material  for  mysticism  than  the  clear-cut 
limitations  and  vivid  personality  of  the  Olympians.  Orphism  was 
the  last  word  of  Greek  religion,  and  the  ritual  of  Orphism  was  but 
the  revival  of  ancient  practices  with  a  new  significance. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  pages  that  follow,  two 
authors,  Plutarch  and  Euripides,  have  been  laid  under  special 
contribution.  Plutarch's  gentle  conservatism  made  him  cling 
tenaciously  to  antique  faith.  According  to  him,  one  function 
of  religion  was  to  explain  and  justify  established  rites,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  attempted  justification  he  tells  us  many  valuable 
ritual  facts.  Euripides,  instant  in  his  attack  on  the  Olympian 
gods,  yet  treats  with  respect  the  two  divinities  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros.  I  have  suggested  that,  born  as  he  was 
at  Phlya,  the  ancient  home  of  Oiqphic  mysteries,  his  attitude 
on  this  matter  may  have  .been  influenced  by  early  associations. 
In  any  case,  a  religion  whose  chief  divinities  were  reverently 
handled  by  Euripides  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  decadent  maleficent 
superstition. 

I  would  ask  that  the  chapters  I  have  written  be  taken  strictly 
as  they  are  meant,  as  Prolegomena.    I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
in  surveying  so  wide  a  field  I  have  left  much  of  interest  un- 
touched, still  more  only  roughly  sketched  in.    I  wished  to  present 
iny  general  theory  in  broad  outline  for  criticism  before  filling  in 
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ietails,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  achieve  a  study  of  Orphism 
:hat  may  have  more  claim  to  completeness.  If  here  I  have 
iwelt  almost  exclusively  on  its  strength  and  beauty,  I  am  not 
unaware  that  it  has,  like  all  mystical  religions,  a  weak  and 
ugly  side. 

If  in  these  Prolegomena  I  have  accomplished  anything,  this 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me ; 
the  pleasant  task  remains  of  acknowledging  my  obligations. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  oflFered  to  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  this  book  ; 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Library  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  in  allowing  me  free 
access  to  their  libraries ;  to  my  own  College,  which,  by  electing  me 
to  a  Fellowship,  has  given  me  for  three  years  the  means  and 
leisure  to  devote  myself  to  writing. 

For  the  illustrations  they  have  placed  at  my  disposal  I  must 
record  my  debt  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the 
Hellenic  Society,  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  and  the 
ficole  Fran9aise  of  Athens.  The  sources  of  particular  plates  are 
icknowledged  in  the  notes.  The  troublesome  task  of  drawing 
from  photographs  and  transcribing  inscriptions  has  been  most 
kindly  undertaken  for  me  by  Mrs  Hugh  Stewart. 

Passing  to  literary  obligations,  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
the  two  first  chapters  I  owe  much,  as  regards  philology,  to  the 
late  Mr  R.  A.  Neil.  His  friendship  and  his  help  were  lost  to  me 
midway  in  my  work,  and  that  loss  has  been  irreparable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember  gratefully  that  to  Sir 
Bichard  Jebb  I  owe  my  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Orphism. 
The  notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastos  first 
led  me  as  a  student  into  the  by-paths  of  Orphic  literature, 
and  since  those  days  the  problem  of  Orphism,  though  often  of 
necessity  set  aside,  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  me. 

To  Professor  Ridge  way  I  owe  much  more  than  can  appear 
<ai  the  surface.  The  material  for  the  early  portion  of  my  book 
iras  collected  many  years  ago,  but,  baffled  by  the  ethnological 
problems  it  suggested,  I  laid  it  aside  in  despair.   The  api^eaim^c^^ 
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of  Professor  Ridgeway's  article,  '  What  people  made  the  objects 
called  Mycenaean  ? '  threw  to  me  an  instant  flood  of  light  on  the 
problems  of  ritual  and  mythology  that  perplexed  me,  and  I  returned 
to  my  work  with  fresh  courage.  Since  then  he  has,  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  allowed  me  to  attend  his  professorial  lectures 
and  frequently  to  refer  to  him  my  difficulties.  I  have  thought 
it  best  finally  to  state  my  own  argument  independently  of  his 
ethnological  conclusions,  first  because  those  conclusions  are,  at  the 
time  I  write,  only  in  part  before  the  public,  but  chiefly  because 
I  hoped  that  by  stating  my  evidence  independently  it  might, 
in  the  comparatively  narrow  sphere  in  which  I  work,  offer  some 
slight  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  illuminating  theories. 

To  all  workers  in  the  field  of  primitive  religion  Dr  Frazer's 
writings  have  become  so  part  and  parcel  of  their  mental  furniture 
that  special  acknowledgement  has  become  almost  superfluous. 
But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a  deep 
and  frequent  debt,  the  more  as  from  time  to  time  I  have  been 
allowed  to  ask  for  criticism  on  individual  points,  and  my  request, 
as  the  notes  will  show,  has  always  met  with  generous  response. 

Mr  F.  M.  Comford  of  Trinity  College  has,  with  a  kindness  and 
patience  for  which  I  can  off'er  no  adequate  thanks,  undertaken  the 
revision  of  my  proof-sheets.  To  him  I  owe  not  only  any  degree 
of  verbal  accuracy  attained,  but  also,  which  is  much  more, 
countless  valuable  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  work.  Many  other  scholars  have  allowed  me  to 
refer  to  them  on  matters  outside  my  own  competency.  Some 
of  these  debts  are  acknowledged  in  the  notes,  but  I  wish 
specially  to  thank  Dr  A.  S.  Murray,  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  Mr 
A.  H.  Smith  of  the  British  Museum  for  constant  facilities  afforded 
to  me  in  my  work  there,  and  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet  and  Mr  M. 
Tod  for  help  in  Athens ;  and,  in  Cambridge,  Dr  Haddon,  Dr  Hans 
Gadow,  Mr  Francis  Darwin,  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyns  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook. 

My  debt  to  Dr  A.  W.  Verrall  is  so  great  and  constant  that 
it  is  hard  to  formulate.  If  in  one  part  of  my  book  more  than 
another  I  am  indebted  to  him  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Erinyes.  Chapter  V.  indeed  owes  its  inception  to  Dr  Verrall's 
notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Choephoroi,  and  its  final  form  to  his 
unwearied  criticism.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  scarcely  a 
literary  diSSculty  that  he  has  not  allowed  me  to  refer  to  him,  and 
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hissare  scholarship  and  luminous  perception  have  dissipated  for 
me  many  a  mental  fog. 

Mr  Gilbert  Murray  has  written  for  me  the  critical  Appendix 
on  the  text  of  the  Orphic  tablets,  a  matter  beyond  my  competence. 
Many  verse  translations,  acknowledged  in  their  place,  are  also  by 
him,  and  uniformly  those  from  the  Bacchae  and  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  It  is  to  Mr  Murray's  translation  of  the  Bacchae 
that  finally,  as  regards  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  I  owe  most.  The 
beauty  of  that  translation,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  use 
before  its  publication,  turned  the  arduous  task  of  investigation 
into  a  labour  of  delight,  and  throughout  the  later  chapters  of  the 
book,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  read  for  me  in  proof,  it  will 
be  evident  that,  in  many  difficult  places,  his  sensitive  and  wise 
imagination  has  been  my  guide. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 

Newnham  College,  CAMBRrooE, 
September  9,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OLYMPIAN  AND  CHTHONIC  RITUAL. 

'  ^IMOCi  M€iAlXIOICiN   iAACMATA  KAI  MAK<9lp€CCIN 
OYpANIOIC.' 


In  characteriziDg  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  Mr  Buskin  says : 
*  there  is  no  dread  in  their  hearts;  pensiveness,  amazement^  ofiien 
deepest  grief  and  desolation,  hut  terror  never.  Everlasting  calm  t» 
the  presence  of  all  Fate,  and  joy  such  as  they  might  win,  not  v^deed 
from  perfect  beauty,  hut  from  beauty  at  perfect  rest!  The  lovely 
words  are  spoken  of  course  mainly  with  reference  to  art,  but  they 
are  meant  also  to  characterize  the  Greek  in  his  attitude  towanb 
the  inTisible,  in  his  religion — meant  to  shew  that  the  Greek,  the 
&voared  child  of  fortune  yet  ever  unspoilt,  was  exempt  from  the 
discipline  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  subject,  never 
needed  to  learn  the  lesson  that  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  the  statement  were  broadly 
true.  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  have  a  way  of  speak- 
ing of,  an  attitude  towards,  religion,  as  though  it  were  wholly 
a  thing  of  joyful  confidence,  a  friendly  fellowship  with  the  gods, 
whose  service  is  but  a  high  festival  for  man.  In  Homer  sacrifice  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  a  banquet  of  abundant  roast  flesh 
and  sweet  wine;  we  hear  nothing  of  fasting,  of  cleansing,  and 
atonement.  This  we  might  perhaps  explain  as  part  of  the  general 
splendid  unreality  of  the  heroic  saga,  but  sober  historians 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  express  the  same  spirit.  Thucydides 
is  assuredly  by  nature  no  reveller,  yet  religion  is  to  him  in  the 
main  *a  rest  from  toil.'   He  makes  Pericles  say^:  *  Moreover  we  have 

1  Thuc.  11.  38. 
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provided  for  our  spirit  very  many  opportunities  of  recreation,  by 
the  celebration  of  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year/ 

Much  the  same  external,  quasi-political,  and  always  cheerful 
attitude  towards  religion  is  taken  by  the  *  Old  Oligarchs'  He  is  of 
course  thoroughly  orthodox  and  even  pious,  yet  to  him  the  main 
gist  of  religion  appears  to  be  a  decorous  social  enjoyment.  In  easy 
aristocratic  fashion  he  rejoices  that  religious  ceremonials  exist  to 
provide  for  the  less  well-to-do  citizens  suitable  amusements  that 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  'As  to  sacrifices  and  sanctuaries  and 
festivals  and  precincts,  the  People,  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
each  poor  man  individually  to  sacrifice  and  feast  and  have  sanctu- 
aries and  a  beautiful  and  ample  city,  has  discovered  by  what  means 
he  may  enjoy  these  privileges.  The  whole  state  accordingly  at 
the  common  cost  sacrifices  many  victims,  while  it  is  the  People 
who  feast  on  them  and  divide  them  among  themselves  by  lot*; 
ud  again*,  as  part  of  the  splendour  of  Athens,  he  notes  that 
'she  celebrates  twice  as  many  religious  holidays  as  any  other  city.' 
The  very  language  used  by  this  typical  Athenian  gentleman 
speaks  for  itself.  Burnt-sacrifice  (dvaia),  feasting,  agonistic  games, 
stately  temples  are  to  him  the  essence  of  religion  ;  the  word  sacri- 
fice brings  to  his  mind  not  renunciation  but  a  social  banquet ;  the 
temple  is  not  to  him  so  much  the  awful  dwelling-place  of  a 
divinity  as  an  integral  part  of  a  '  beautiful  and  ample  city/ 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  need  and  attempt  no  searching 
analysis  of  religion.  Socrates  of  course  sought  a  definition,  a 
definition  that  left  him  himself  sad  and  dissatisfied,  but  that 
adeqaately  embodied  popular  sentiment  and  is  of  importance  for 
our  enquiry.  The  end  of  the  Euthyphron  is  the  most  disappointing 
thing  in  Plato;  Socrates  extracts  from  Euthyphron  what-he  thinks 
religion  is;  what  Socrates  thought  he  cannot  or  will  not  tell^. 

Socrates  in  his  enquiry  uses  not  one  abstract  term  for  religion 
— the  Greeks  have  in  fact  no  one  word  that  covers  the  whole 
field — he  uses  two^  piety  (to  evaefii^;)  and  holiness  (to  oaiov). 

1  Ps.-Xen.  Itep.  Athen.  ii.  99.  *  Ps.-Xen.  Rqp,  Athen.  in.  8. 

^  riat.  Euthyph.  15  d. 

**  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  two,  to  €^ff€^4s  is  religion  from  man's 
side,  his  attitude  towards  the  gods,  t6  6clov  religion  from  the  gods'  side,  the  claim 
they  make  on  man.  to  B(tlov  is  the  field  of  what  is  made  over,  consecrated  to  the 
gods.  The  further  connotations  of  the  word  as  employed  by  Orphism  will  be 
discussed  later.  *  Holiness '  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to  r6  6<rLov  in  the 
Euthyphron. 
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Euthyphron  of  course  begins  with  cheerful  confidence:  he  and  all 
other  respectable  men  know  quite  well  what  piety  and  holiness 
are.  He  willingly  admits  that  '  holiness  is  a  part  of  justice/ 
that  part  of  justice  that  appertains  to  the  gods;  it  is  giving 
the  gods  their  due.  He  also  allows,  not  quite  seeing  to  what 
the  argument  is  tending,  that  piety  and  holiness  are  *a  sort  of  tend- 
ance (depairela)  of  the  gods/  This  *  tendance,*  Soci-ates  presses  on, 
*  must  be  of  the  nature  of  service  or  ministration,'  and  Euthyphron 
adds  that  it  is  the  sort  of  service  that  servants  shew  their  masters. 
Socrates  wants  to  know  in  what  particular  work  and  operation  the 
gods  need  help  and  ministration.  Euthj^hron  answers  with  some 
impatience  that,  to  put  it  plainly  and  cut  the  matter  short,  holiness 
consists  in  '  a  man  understanding  how  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  i.e.  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.*  Socrates 
eagerly  seizes  his  advantage  and  asks:  'You  mean  then  that 
holiness  is  a  sort  of  science  of  praying  and  sacrificing  ?  *  *  Further/ 
he  adds, '  sacrifice  is  giving  to  the  gods,  prayer  is  asking  of  them, 
holiness  then  is  a  science  of  asking  and  giving.*  If  we  give  to  the 
gods  they  must  want  something  of  us,  they  must  want  to  *  do 
business  with  us.*  *  Holiness  is  then  an  art  in  which  gods  and  men 
do  business  with  each  other.*  So  Socrates  triumphantly  con- 
cludes, to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  Euthyphron,  who  however  can 
urge  no  tenable  objection.  He  feels  as  a  pious  man  that  the 
essence  of  the  service  or  tendance  he  owes  to  the  gods  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  freewill  tribute  of  honour,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the 
gods  demand  this  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Socrates,  obviously  unfair  though  he  is,  puts  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  of  Greek  religion  as  orthodoxly  conceived  in  the  fifth 
century  B.c.  Its  formula  is  do  ut  des.  It  is,  as  Socrates  says,  a 
'  business  transaction '  and  one  in  which,  beca\ise  god  is  greater 
than  man,  man  gets  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it.  The  argument  of 
the  EtUhyphron  is  of  importance  to  us  because  it  clearly  defines 
one,  and  a  prominent,  factor  in  Greek  religion,  that  of  service 
(OepaTreia),  and  in  this  service,  this  kindly  *  tendance/  there  is  no 
element  of  fear.  If  man  does  his  part  in  the  friendly  transaction, 
the  gods  will  do  theirs.  None  of  the  deeper  problems  of  what  we 
modems  call  religion  are  even  touched :  there  is  no  (question 
of  sin,  repentance,  sacrificial  atonement,  purification,  no  fear  of 
judgment  to  come,  no  longing  after  a  future  complete  beatitude. 


4  Olympiari  mid  Chthmiic  Ritual  [ch. 


Man  offers  what  seems  to  him  in  his  ignorance  a  reasonable 
service  to  gods  conceived  of  as  human  and  rational.  There  is  no 
trace  of  scepticism;  the  gods  certainly  exist,  otherwise  as  Sextus 
Empiricus^  quaintly  argues  'you  could  not  serve  them  and  they 
have  human  natures.  *  You  do  not  serve  Hippocentauri,  because 
Hippocentauri  are  non-existent/ 

To  the  average  orthodox  Greek  the  word  depaireia,  service, 
tendance,  covered  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  area  of  his  conception 
of  religion.  It  was  a  word  expressing,  not  indeed  in  the  Christian 
sense  a  religion  whose  mainspring  was  love,  but  at  least  a  religion 
based  on  a  rational  and  quite  cheerful  mutual  confidence.  The 
Greeks  have  however  another  word  expressive  of  religion,  which 
embodies  a  quite  other  attitude  of  mind,  the  word  Beia-tBaifiovia, 
fear  of  spirits ;  fear,  not  tendance,  fear  not  of  gods  but  of  spirit- 
things,  or,  to  put  it  abstractly,  of  the  supernatural. 

It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind  that  the  word 
heifTiiaLfxovia  and  its  cognates  early  began  to  be  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  this  to  some  extent  bears  out  Mr  Ruskin's  assertion. 
By  the  time  of  Theophrastos  6  SeiaiBcUfMcjv  is  frankly  in  our  sense 
r  the  superstitious  man,'  and  superstition  Theophrastos  defines  as 
not  just  and  proper  reverence  but  simply  'cowardice  in  regard 
to  the  supernatural*  Professor  Jebb*  has  pointed  out  that  already 
in  Aristotle  the  word  heiaiiaifKov  has  about  it  a  suspicion  of  its 
weaker  side.  An  absolute  ruler,  Aristotle'  says,  will  be  the  more 
powerful  *  if  his  subjects  believe  that  he  fears  the  spiritual  beings' 
{iav  SeiaiBaLfiova  vofiLl^taaiv  elvai)  but  he  adds  significantly  Vhe 
must  shew  himself  such  mithout  fatuity  *  (avev  dlSeXTepia^). 

Plutarch  has  left  us  an  instructive  treatise  on  *  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural.*  He  saw  in  this  fear,  this  superstition,  the  great 
element  of  danger  and  weakness  in  the  religion  that  he  loved  so 
well.  His  intellect  steeped  in  Platonism  revolted  from  its  un- 
meaning folly,  and  his  gentle  gracious  temperament  shrank  from 
its  cruelty.  He  sees'*  in  superstition  not  only  an  error,  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  mind,  but  that  worse  thing  a  *  wrong  judgment 
inflamed  by  passion/  Atheism  is  a  cold  error,  a  mere  dislocation 
of  the  mind :  superstition  is  a  *  dislocation  complicated,  inflamed, 

1  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  123. 

"  Thtf  Characters  of  Theophra*tus,  p.  264.' 

»  Arist.  Polit.  p.  iai5a  1.  *  Plut.  de  Superstit.  i. 
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by  a  braise/  *  Atheism  is  an  apathy  towards  the  divine  which 
fiskils  to  perceive  the  good:  superstition  is  an  excess  of  passion 
which  saspects  the  good  to  be  evil ;  the  superstitious  are  afraid  of 
the  gods  yet  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  flatter  and  yet  revile  them, 
invoke  them  and  yet  heap  blame  upon  them/ 

Superstition  grieved  Plutarch  in  two  ways.  He  saw  that  it 
terrified  men  and  made  them  miserable,  and  he  wanted  all  men 
to  be  as  cheerful  and  kindly  as  himself ;  it  also  made  men  think 
evil  of  the  gods,  fear  them  as  harsh  and  cruel.  He  knew  that  the 
canc»Dical  religion  of  the  poets  was  an  adequate  basis  for  super- 
stitious fear,  but  he  had  made  for  himself  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  a  way  he  explains  in  his  treatise  on  *How  the  poets 
ought  to  be  taken/  *If  Ares  be  evil  spoken  of  we  must  imagine  it 
to  be  said  of  War,  if  Hephaistos  of  Fire,  if  Zeus  of  Fate,  but  if 
anything  honourable  it  is  said  of  the  real  gocIsT'  Plutarch  was  too 
gentle  to  say  sharply  and  frankly  : 

*If  gods  do  aught  that's  shameful,  they  are  no  gods  2/ 

but  he  shifted  the  element  of  evil,  of  fear  and  hate,  from  his 
theological  ideals  to  the  natural  and  purely  human  phenomena 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  He  wants  to  treat  the  gods  and 
regard  them  as  he  himself  would  be  treated  and  regarded,  as 
kindly  civilized  men.  '  What!'  he  says*,  'is  he  who  thinks  there  are 
no  gods  an  impious  man,  while  he  who  describes  them  as  the 
superstitious  man  does,  does  he  not  hold  views  much  more  impious  ? 
Well  anyhow  I  for  my  part  would  rather  people  would  say  of  me 
there  never  was  or  is  any  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
should  jay  Plutarch  is  an  unstable,  changeable  fellow,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  touchy  about  trifles ;  if  you  invite  friends  to 
dinner  and  leave  out  Plutarch,  or  if  you  are  busy  and  omit  to  call 
on  him,  or  if  you  do  not  stop  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  fasten  on 
you  and  bite  you,  or  he  will  catch  your  child  and  beat  him,  or  turn 
his  beast  loose  into  your  crops  and  spoil  your  harvest.' 

But  though  he  is  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  the  gods,  his 
chief  care  and  pity  are  for  man.  Atheism  shuts  out  a  man,  he  says, 
from  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  '  These  most  pleasant  things/ 
he  adds^  in  characteristic  fashion,  *  are  festivals  and  feastings  in 


1  Plat,  de  and,  poet.  4. 
>  Plat,  de  Supentit.  x. 


3  Eur.  frg.  292. 
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connection  with  sacred  things,  and  initiations  and  orgiastic  festi- 
vals, and  invocations  and  adorations  of  the  gods.  At  these  most 
pleasant  things  the  atheist  can  but  laugh  his  sardonic  laugh,  but 
the  superstitious  man  would  fain  rejoice  and  cannot,  his  soul  is 
like  the  city  of  Thebes : 

"It  brims  with  incense  and  burnt  sacrifice 
And  brims  with  paeans  and  with  lamentations." 

A  garland  is  on  his  head  and  pallor  on  his  face,  he  oflFers 
sacrifice  and  is  afraid,  he  prays  and  yet  his  tongue  falters,  he  oflFers 
incense  and  his  hand  trembles,  he  turns  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 
into  foolishness  Then  we  become  best  when  we  approach  the 
gods,  for  those  who  fear  spirits  when  they  approach  the  shnnes 
and  dwellings  of  the  gods  make  as  though  they  came  to  the  dens 
of  bears  and  the  holes  of  snakes  and  the  lairs  of  sea-monsters." '  In 
his  protest  against  the  religion  of  fear  Plutarch  rises  to  a  real 
eloquence  ^  *  He  that  dreads  the  gods  dreads  all  things,  earth  and 
sea,  air  and  heaven,  darkness  and  light,  a  voice,  a  silence,  a  dreanu 
Slaves  forget  their  masters  in  sleep,  sleep  looses  their  fetters, 
salves  their  gangrened  sores,  but  for  the  superstitious  man  his 
reason  is  always  adreaming  but  his  fear  always  awake.' 

Plutarch  is  by  temperament,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  decadent 
time  in  which  he  lived,  unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  religion 
of  fear,  unable  to  realize  that  in  it  was  implicit  a  real  truth,  the 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  world,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil.  Tinged  with  Orphism  as  he  was,  he  took  it 
by  its  gentle  side  and  never  realized  that  it  was  this  religion  of 
fear,  of  consciousness  of  evil  and  sin  and  the  need  of  purification, 
of  which  Orphism  took  hold  and  which  it  transformed  to  new 
issues.  The  cheerful  religion  of '  tendance  *  had  in  it  no  seeds  of 
spiritual  development ;  by  Plutarch's  time,  though  he  failed  to  see 
this,  it  had  done  its  work  for  civilization. 

Still  less  could  Plutarch  realize  that  what  in  his  mind  was  a 
degradation,  superstition  in  our  sense,  had  been  to  his  predecessors 
a  vital  reality,  the  real  gist  of  their  only  possible  religion.  He 
deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  superstitious  man  who  enters  the 
presence  of  his  gods  as  though  he  were  approaching  the  hole  of  a 
snake,  and  forgets  that  the  hole  of  a  snake  had  been  to  his  ancestors. 


*  Plut.  de  Super$tit.  m. 
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and  indeed  was  still  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  literally 
and  actually  the  sanctuary  of  a  god.  He  has  explained  and 
mysticized  away  all  the  primitive  realities  of  his  own  beloved 
religion.  It  can,  I  think,  be  shewn  that  what  Plutarch  regards 
as  superstition  was  in  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  the  real  religion  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
people,  a  religion  not  of  cheerful  tendance  but  of  fear  and  de- 
precation. The  formula  of  that  religion  was  not  do  ut  dea  *  I  give 
that  you  may  give,'  but  do  ut  aheas  *  I  give  that  you  may  go,  and 
keep  away.'  The  beings  worshipped  were  not  rational,  human, 
law-abiding  gods,  but  vague,  irrational,  mainly  malevolent  Baifioue^, 
spirit-things,  ghosts  and  bogeys  and  the  like,  not  yet  formulated 
and  enclosed  into  god-head.  The  word  ieta iZaifkovia  tells  its 
own  tale,  but  the  thing  itself  was  born  long  before  it  was  baptized. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  heiaihaifiovia  by 
particular  authors  are  of  necessity  vague  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  use  of  the  word  depends  much  on  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  writer.  Xeuophon'  for  example  uses  hti^thaifiovLa  in 
a  good  sense,  as  of  a  bracing  confidence  rather  than  a  degrading 
fear.  *  The  more  men  are  god-fearing,  spirit-fearing  (BeiatBaifiove^), 
the  less  do  they  fear  man.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from 
such  a  statement  anything  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lower  and 
more  *  fearful  *  stratum  of  religion. 

Fortunately  however  we  have  evidence,  drawn  not  from  the 
terminology  of  religion,  but  from,  the  certain  facts  of  ritual, 
evidence  which  shews  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  classical  period  recogni.sed  two  different  cla.s.M?s  of 
rites,  one  of  the  nature  of  'service'  addressed  to  the  Olympians, 
the  other  of  the  nature  of '  riddance '  or  '  aversion '  aildn;hs#;d  to  an 
order  of  beings  wholly  alien.  It  is  this  second  class  of  rit<:«  which 
haunts  the  mind  of  Plutarch  in  his  pnitest  against  the  '  i-nr  of 
spirits';  it  is  to  this  second  class  of  rites  that  th*;  ' SufM-THtitioiii 
Man'  of  Theophrastos  was  unduly  addictf,'<l;  and  thi?»  .v-c/ind  cla»^.H  of 
rites,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  merely  deca/lent,  Huji'jrHiitionH, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  uoi'u'J:  and  ^:ond«rr/jn;i- 
tion,  is  primitive  and  lies  at  the  very  nxit  and  lia«^;  of  ^ire^rk 
religion. 
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First  it  must  clearly  be  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
recognised  two  diverse  elements  in  the  ritual  of  their  state.  The 
evidence  of  the  orator  Isocrates*  on  this  point  is  indefeasible.  He 
is  extolling  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  he  points  out,  'like  the  better  sort  of  goda* 
'Some  of  the  gods  are  mild  and  humane,  others  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant.' He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  significant  statement: 
'  Those  of  iJie  gods  who  are  the  source  to  us  of  good  things  have  tlie 
title  of  OlympianSy  those  whose  depaHment  is  that  of  calamities 
and  punishments  have  harsher  titles;  to  the  first  class  both  private 
persons  and  states  erect  altars  and  temples,  the  second  i^  not 
worshipped  either  with  prayers  or  burnt-sacrifices ,  but  in  their  case 
we  perfortn  ceremonies  of  riddance,*  Had  Isocrates  commented 
merely  on  the  titles  of  the  gods,  we  might  fairly  have  said  that 
these  titles  only  represent  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  divinities, 
that  Zeus  who  is  Maimaktes,  the  Raging  One,  is  also  Meilichios, 
Easy-to-be-Intreated,  a  god  of  vengeance  and  a  god  of  love.  But 
I  happily  Isocrates  is  more  explicit ;  he  states  that  the  two  classes 
j  of  gods  have  not  only  diverse  natures  but  definitely  different  rituals, 
and  that  these  rituals  not  only  vary  for  the  individual  but  are  also 
different  by  the  definite  prescription  of  the  state.  The  ritual  of 
the  gods  called  Olympian  is  of  burnt-sacrifice  and  prayer,  it  is  con- 
ducted in  temples  and  on  altare :  the  ritual  of  the  other  class  has 
neither  burnt-sacrifice  nor  prayer  nor,  it  would  seem,  temple  or 
altar,  but  consists  in  ceremonies  apparently  familiar  to  the  Greek 
under  the  name  of  onoirofjiTraL, '  seudings  away.* 

For  dTTOTrofjLiraL  the  English  language  has  no  convenient  woixl. 
Our  religion  still  countenances  the  fear  of  the  supernatural,  but  we 
have  outgrown  the  stage  in  which  we  perform  definite  ceremonies 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  gods.  Our  nearest  equivalent  to  diroirofiiraL 
is  'exorcisms,'  but  as  the  word  has  connotations  of  magic  and 
degraded  superstition  I  prefer  to  use  the  somewhat  awkward  term 
*  ceremonies  of  riddance.' 

Plato  more  than  once  refers  to  these  ceremonies  of  riddance. 
In  the  Laws^  he  bids  the  citizen,  if  some  prompting  intolerably 
base  occur  to  his  mind,  as  e.g.  the  desire  to  commit  sacrilege, 

1  Isocr.  Or.  v.  117. 

^  Plat.  Legg,  S54  b  tdi  iirl  rds  diro^ioTO/xin^ets,  tdi  iwl  d€<av  dworpoiralw  lepd 
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'betake  yourself  to  ceremonies  of  riddance,  go  as  suppliant  to  the 
ihrines  of  the  gods  of  aversion,  fly  from  the  company  of  wicked 
men  without  turning  back.'  The  reference  to  a  peculiar  set  of 
rites  presided  over  by  special  gods  is  clear.  These  gods  were 
/ariously  called  atrorpoiraioi  and  airoirofiiraloLy  the  gods  of  A.ver- 
;ion  and  of  Sending-away. 

Harpocration^  tells  us  that  Apollodorus  devoted  the  sixth  book 
)f  his  treatise  Concerning  the  gods  to  the  discussion  of  the  deal 
ivoTrofiiraloi,  the  gods  of  Sending-away.  The  loss  of  this  treatise 
s  a  grave  one  for  the  history  of  ritual,  but  scattered  notices  enable 
IS  to  see  in  broad  outline  what  the  character  of  these  gods  of 
iversion  was.  Pausanias-  at  Titane  saw  an  altar,  and  in  front  of 
t  a  barrow  erected  to  the  hero  Epopeus,  and  *  near  to  the  tomb,' 
le  says,  *  are  the  gods  of  Aversion,  beside  whom  are  performed  the 
teremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  for  the  averting  of  evils/ 
lere  it  is  at  least  probable,  though  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
tatenient  of  Pausanias  not  certain,  that  the  ceremonies  were  of  an 
inderworld  character  such  as  it  will  be  seen  were  performed  at 
he  graves  of  heroes.  The  gods  of  Aversion  by  the  time  of 
'ausanias,  and  probably  long  before,  were  regarded  as  gods  who 
^resided  over  the  aversion  of  evil ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to 
»egin  with  these  gods  were  the  very  evil  men  sought  to  avert.  The 
lomain  of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld  was  confined  to  things 
!vil.  Babrius'  tells  us  that  in  the  courtyard  of  a  pious  man  there 
vas  a  precinct  of  a  hero,  and  the  pious  man  was  wont  to  sacrifice 
tnd  pour  libations  to  the  hero,  and  pray  to  him  for  a  return  for  his 
lospitality.  But  the  ghost  of  the  dead  hero  knew  better ;  only  the 
e^ular  Olympians  are  the  givers  of  good,  his  province  as  a  hero 
vas  limited  to  evil  only.  He  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
.nd  expounded  to  the  pious  man  this  truly  Olympian  theology  : 

*Good  Sir,  no  hero  may  give  aught  of  good; 
For  that  pray  to  the  gcxls.    We  are  the  givers 
Of  all  things  evil  that  exist  for  men.' 

t  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  that 
his  is  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  activity  of  heroes.  Still 
b  remains,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  dead  men  and  the  powers 
f  the  underworld  were  the  objects  of  fear  rather  than  love,  their 
ult  was  of  *  aversion '  rather  than  '  tendance.' 

^  Harpocrat.  B.y.  dvowo/ivdu  >  P.  ii.  11.  1.  '  Babr.  Fab,  63. 
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A  like  distinction  is  drawn  by  Hippocrates*  between  the 
attributes,  spheres  and  ritual  of  Olympian  and  chthonic  divinitiea. 
He  says:  *  we  ought  to  pray  to  the  gods,  for  good  things  to  Helios, 
to  Zeus  Ouranios,  to  Zeus  Ktesias,  to  Athene  Ktesia,  to  Hermes,  to 
Apollo ;  but  in  the  case  of  things  that  are  the  reverse  we  must  pray 
to  Earth  and  the  heroes,  that  all  hostile  things  may  be  averted.' 

It  is  clear  then  that  Greek  religion  contained  two  diverse,  even 
opposite,  factors:  on  the  one  hand  the  element  of  service  {depaireLo), 
on  the  other  the  element  of  aversian^  {aTrorpoirri),  The  rites  of 
service  were  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  the  Olympians,  or  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  Ouranians:  the  rites  of  aversion  with 
ghosts,  heroes,  underworld  divinities.  The  rites  of  service  were  of 
a  cheerful  and  rational  character,  the  rites  of  aversion  gloomy 
and  tending  to  superstition.  The  particular  characteristics  of 
each  set  of  rites  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later;  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  established  the  fact  that  Greek 
religion  for  all  its  superficial  serenity  had  within  it  and  beneath  it 
elements  of  a  darker  and  deeper  significance. 

So  far  we  have  been  content  with  the  general  statements  of 
Greek  writers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  national  religion,  and  the 
evidence  of  these  writers  has  been  remarkably  clear.  But,  in 
order  to  form  any  really  just  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail  the  actual  ritual  of  some  at  least  of  the  national  festivals. 
To  such  an  examination  the  next  three  chapters  will  be  devoted. 

The  main  result  of  such  an  examination,  a  result  which  for 
clearness*  sake  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  surprising.  We  shall 
find  a  series  of  festivals  which  are  nominally  connected  with,  or  as 
the  handbooks  say,  'celebrated  in  honour  of*  various  Olympians; 
the  Diasia  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  Thargelia  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  Anthesteria  of  Dionysos.  The  service  of  these 
Olympians  we  should  expect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  joyous 
*  tendance.*    To  our  surprise,  when  the  actual  rites  are  examined, 

^  Hippocr.  irepi  ivvwlutv  639  M  di  roiaiv  ivoMTloiciv  koI      koI  ijpu>aiv  drorpAiraia 

*  English  has  no  convenient  equivalent  for  aroTpoin},  which  may  mean 
either  turning  ourtjelves  away  from  the  thing  or  turning  the  thing  away  from  us. 
Aversion,  which  for  lack  of  a  better  word  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  has  too 
much  personal  and  no  ritual  connotation.  Exorcism  is  nearer,  but  too  limited  and 
explicit.  Dr  Oldenberg  in  apparent  unconaoiousness  of  depairela  and  ororpoir^  tisea 
in  conjunction  the  two  words  Cultus  and  Abwehr.  To  his  book,  Die  Religion 
det  Veda^  though  he  hardly  touches  on  Greek  matters,  I  owe  much. 
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we  shall  find  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
piiticalar  Olympian  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  addressed ; 
that  they  are  rites  not  in  the  main  of  burnt-sacrifice,  of  joy  and 
feasting  and  agonistic  contests,  but  rites  of  a  gloomy  underworld 
character,  connected  mainly  with  purification  and  the  worship  of 
ghosts.  The  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  we  have  here  a 
theological  stratification,  that  the  rites  of  the  Olympians  have  been 
superimposed  on  another  order  of  worship.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  classes  of  rites  is  so  marked,  so  sharp,  that  the  unbroken 
development  from  one  to  the  other  is  felt  to  be  almost  impossible 

To  make  this  clear,  before  we  examine  a  series  of  festivals  in 
regular  calendar  order,  one  typical  case  will  be  taken,  the  Diasia, 
the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus;  and  to  make  the  argument  in- 
telligible, before  the  Diasia  is  examined,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  regular  ritual  of  this  particular  Olympian.  The  ritual  of  the 
several  Olympian  deities  does  not  vary  in  essentials ;  an  instance 
of  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  selected  because  we  are  about  to  examine 
the  Diasia,  a  festival  of  Zeus,  and  thereby  uniformity  is  secured. 

Agamemnon \  beguiled  by  Zeus  in  a  dream,  is  about  to  go  forth 
to  battle.  Zeus  intends  to  play  him  false,  but  all  the  same  he 
accepts  the  sacrifice.    It  is  a  clear  instance  of  do  ut  des. 

The  first  act  is  of  prayer  and  the  scattering  of  barley  grains ; 

the  victim,  a  bull,  is  present  but  not  yet  slain  : 

'Thev  gathered  round  the  hull  and  straight  the  Imrley  grain  did  take, 
And  'mid  them  Agamemnon  8tood  and  prayed,  and  thuH  lie  8})ake : 
O  ZcuM  most  great,  most  glorious,  Thou  who  dwcllest  in  the  sky 
And  storm-black  cloud,  oh  grant  the  dark  of  evening  come  not  nigh 
At  sunset  ere  I  blast  the  house  of  Priam  to  bhick  ash, 
And  bum  his  doorways  with  tierce  tire,  and  with  my  sword-blade  gash 
HiM  doublet  upon  Hector's  breast,  his  comrailes  many  a  one 
Grant  that  they  bite  the  dust  of  earth  ere  yet  the  day  be  done.' 

Next  follows  the  slaying  and  elaborate  carving  of  the  bull  for 

the  banquet  of  gods  and  men  : 

•When  they  had  scattered  barley  grain  and  thus  their  prayer  had  made, 
The  bull's  head  backward  drew  they,  and  slew  him,  and  they  flayed 
His  body  and  cut  slices  from  the  thighs,  and  these  in  fat 
Tbey  wrapped  and  made  a  double  fold,  and  gobbets  raw  thereat 
Thev  laid  and  these  they  burnt  straightway  witli  letifless  billets  dry 
AncT  held  the  spitted  vitals  HephaisU)s'  flame  anigh — 
The  thighs  they  burnt ;  the  spitted  vitals  next  they  taste,  anon 
The  rest  they  slice  and  heedfully  they  roast  till  all  is  done — 
When  they  had  rested  from  their  task  and  all  the  banquet  dight, 
They  feasted,  in  their  hearts  no  stint  of  feasting  and  delight.' 

1  Hom.  II.  II.  421. 
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Dr  Leaf  ^  observes  on  the  passage :  '  The  significance  of  the 
various  acts  of  the  sacrifice  evidently  refers  to  a  supposed  invitation 
to  the  gods  to  take  part  in  a  banquet.  Barley  meal  is  scattered 
on  the  victim  8  head  that  the  gods  may  share  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  meat.  Slices  from  the  thigh  as  the  best 
part  are  wrapped  in  fat  to  make  them  burn  and  thus  ascend  in 
sweet  savour  to  heaven.  The  sacrificers  after  roasting  the  vitals 
taste  them  as  a  symbolical  sign  that  they  are  actually  eating  with 
the  gods.  When  this  religious  act  has  been  done,  the  rest  of  the 
victim  is  consumed  as  a  merely  human  meal.* 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  clearer.  There  is  no  mystic  com- 
munion, no  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god  incarnate  in  the  victim, 
no  awful  taboo  upon  what  has  been  offered  to,  made  over  to,  the  gods, 
no  holocaust.  Homer  knows  of  victims  slain  to  revive  by  their 
blood  the  ghosts  of  those  below,  knows  of  victims  on  which  oaths 
have  been  taken  and  which  are  utterly  consumed  and  abolished,  but 
the  normal  service  of  the  Olympians  is  a  meal  shared.  The  god  is 
Ouranios,  so  his  share  is  burnt,  and  the  object  of  the  burning  is 
manifestly  sublimation  not  destruction. 

With  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  the  joyous  banquet  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens  and  mark  the 
contrast,  a  contrast  it  will  be  seen  so  great  that  it  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  the  ritual  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia  had  primarily 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  Diasia. 

Our  investigation  begins  with  a  festival  which  at  first  sight 
seems  of  all  others  for  our  purpose  most  unpromising,  the  Diasia*. 
Pollux,  in  his  chapter'  on  *  Festivals  which  take  their  names  from 

1  Companion  to  Oie  Iliads  p.  77.  I  have  advisedly  tranfdated  oiJXox»'Tot  by  barl^ 
grain,  not  meal,  because  1  believe  the  oj5\ox«'Tat  to  be  a  primitive  survival  of  the 
onstoui  of  offering  actual  grain,  but  this  disputed  question  is  here  irrelevant. 
I  follow  Dr  H.  von  Fritze,  Henne«  xxxii.  1897,  p.  230. 

3  The  sources  for  the  Diasia  are  all  collected  in  the  useful  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  complete  work,  Oskar  Band,  Die  Attisclien  Dia^sien — ein  Beitrag  zar  Grie- 
chiscJu'.n  Ilorteologie,  Wissenschaftliche  Beilagc  zum  Programm  der  Victoriasohnle, 
Ostem  1883  (Berlin).  Many  of  the  more  important  sources  are  easily  aocesaible 
in  Mr  FameU's  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172.  Mr  FarneU  regards 
Zeus  Meilichios  as  merely  a  form  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  not  as  a  contaminatio 
of  two  primarily  distinct  religious  conceptions. 

»  On.  I.  87. 
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the  divinities  worshipped/  cites  the  Diasia  as  an  instanoe-^'the 
MooBeuk  are  from  the  Muses,  the  Hermaia  from  Hermefl^  ibe 
Diasia  and  Pandia  from  Zeus  (Ato?),  the  Panathenaia  from 
Athene.'  What  could  be  clearer?  It  is  true  that  the  modern 
philologist  observes  what  naturally  escaped  the  attention  of 
Pollux,  Le.  that  the  i  in  Diasia  is  long,  that  in  Atov  short,  but 
what  is  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  as  against  the  accredited  worship 
of  an  Olympian  ? 

To  the  question  of  derivation  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
later,  the  nature  of  the  cult  must  first  be  examined.  Again  at  the 
outset  facts  seem  against  us.  It  must  frankly  be  owned  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  in  common  as  well 
as  professional  parlance,  the  Diasia  was  a  festival  of  Zeus,  of 
Zeus  with  the  title  Meilichios. 

Our  first  notice  of  the  Diasia  comes  to  us  in  a  bit  of  religious 
history  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive,  the  story  of  the  unworthy 
trick  played  by  the  Delphic  oracle  on  Cylon.  Thucydides*  tells 
how  Cylon  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  how  he  might  seize  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  priestess  made  answer  that  he  should  attempt 
it  *  on  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus.*  Cylon  never  doubted  that 
'  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus '  was  the  Olympian  festival,  and 
having  been  (B.C.  640)  an  Olympian  victor  himself,  he  felt  that 
there  was  about  the  oracle  *a  certain  appropriateness.*  But  in 
fine  oracular  fashion  the  god  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
egotist,  intending' all  the  while  not  the  Olympian  festival  but  the 
Attic  Diasia,  '  for,*  Thucydides  explains,  *  the  Athenians  too  have 
what  is  called  the  Diasia,  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus,  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.'  The  passage  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  obscurity  lay  in  the  intentional  omission  by 
the  priestess  of  the  cultus  epithet  Meilichios,  and  in  that  epithet 
as  will  be  presently  seen  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  cult. 
Had  Zeus  Meilichios  been  named  no  normal  Athenian  would  have 
blundered. 

Thucydides  goes  on  to  note  some  particulars  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Diasia;  the  ceremonies  took  place  outside  the  citadel, 

*  Thncjd.  I.  126  ftrrt  yiip  Kcd  ^kOtivaLon  Aiaaia  d  KaKeirai  AiAj  ioprij  yUiXixlov 
fuyl^T^f  #(w  r$t  ir6Xcwr  iw  i  irwdrj/jLtl  dOowri  iroXXd  ovx  lepeui  aXX'  <:  ayyd  >  dvfiara 

Schol.  ad  loc.  SO/tara '  ru^k  riftftara  els  ^(^uv  fiopipds  Ttrvvufifua  tdvov. 
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aawiSeei  irere  offered  by  the  whole  people  collectively,  and  many 
<lf  thoM  who  sacrificed  offered  not  animal  sacrifices  but  offerings 
im  ••oordance  with  local  custom.  The  word  Upela,  the  regular  ritual 
tsrm  for  animal  sacrifices,  is  here  opposed  to  Ovfutra  eirix^p^^ 
local  sacrifices.  But  for  the  Scholiast  the  meaning  of  '  local 
sacrifices'  would  have  remained  dubious;  he  explains,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  these  customary  *  local  sacrifices  *  were  cakes  made  in 
the  shape  of  animals.  The  principle  in  sacris  siviulata  pro  veris 
acdpi  was  and  is  still  of  wide  application,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  it  specially  characteristic  of  the  Diasia  it  need  not  be  further 
exemplified. 

Two  notices  of  the  Diasia  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes*  yield 
nothing.  The  fact  that  Strepsiades  bought  a  little  cart  at  the 
Diasia  for  his  boy  or  even  cooked  a  sausage  for  his  relations  is  of 
no  significance.  Wherever  any  sort  of  religious  ceremony  goes  on, 
there  among  primitive  peoples  a  fair  will  be  set  up  and  outlying 
relations  will  come  in  and  must  be  fed,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to 
decide  whether  the  cart  bought  by  Strepsiades  was  a  real  cart  or 
as  the  Scholiast  suggests  a  cake-cart.  Cakes  in  every  conceivable 
form  belong  to  the  common  fund  of  quod  sentper  quod  ubique. 
Of  capital  importance  however  is  the  notice  of  the  Scholiast  on 
line  408  where  the  exact  date  of  the  Diasia  is  given.  It  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  the  last  decade  of  the  month 
Anthesterion — i.e.  about  the  14th  of  March.  The  Diasia  was  a 
Spring  festival  and  therein  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  52)  lies  its 
true  significance. 

From  Lucian  we  learn  that  by  his  time  the  Diasia  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  abeyance ;  in  the  Icaro-Mmippos  Zeus  complains 
that  his  altars  are  as  cold  as  the  syllogisms  of  Chrysippos.  Worn 
out  old  god  as  he  was,  men  thought  it  sufficient  if  they  sacrificed 
every  six  years  at  Olympia.  *  Why  is  it,'  he  asks  ruefully,  '  that  for 
so  many  years  the  Athenians  have  left  out  the  Diasia  V  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cylon,  the  Olympian 
Zeus  has  tended  to  efface  from  men's  mind  the  ritual  of  him  who 
bore  the  title  Meilichios.  The  Scholiast*  feels  that  some  explana- 
tion of  an  obsolete  festival  is  desirable,  and  explains :  '  the  Diasia, 

1  vv.  864  and  408. 

Luc.  Icaro-Menip.  24  schol.  ad  loc.    Aidaia  iopri)  *A0ifiinj<riVt  rjp  iweHXaiif  furd 
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festival  at  A^thens,  which  they  keep  with  a  certain  element  of 
billy  gloom  (ctti/yi/oti;^),  offering  sacrifices  to  Zeus  Meilichios/ 
'his  *  chilly  gloom '  arrests  attention  at  once.  What  has  Zeus 
f  the  high  heaven,  of  the  upper  air,  to  do  with  *  chilly  gloom,' 
ith  things  abhorrent  and  abominable  ?  Styx  is  the  chill  cold 
^ater  of  death,  Hades  and  the  Erinyes  are  'chilly  ones'  (a-Tvyepoi), 
he  epithet  is  utterly  aloof  from  Zeus.  The  Scholiast  implies  that 
he  *  chilly  gloom '  comes  in  from  the  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Meilichios. 
leus  qua  Zeus  gives  no  clue,  it  remains  to  examine  the  title 
leilichios. 

Xenophon  in  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expedition  was  hin- 
ered,  we  are  told^  by  lack  of  funds.  He  piously  consulted  a 
eligious  specialist  and  was  informed  that '  Zeus  Meilichios '  stood 
1  his  way  and  that  he  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  as  he  was  wont 
3  do  at  home.  Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Xenophon 
sacrificed  and  offered  a  holocaust  of  pigs  in  accordance  with 
ncestral  custom  and  the  omens  were  favourable/ 

The  regular  ancestral  ritual  to  Zeus  Meilichios  was  a  holocaust 
f  pigs,  and  the  god  himself  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
sort  of  Ploutos.  Taken  by  itself  this  last  point  could  not  be 
ressed,  as  probably  by  Xenophon's  time  men  would  pray  to  Zeus 
ure  and  simple  for  anything  and  ever}'thing;  taken  in  conjunction 
'ith  the  holocaust  and  the  title  Meilichios,  the  fact,  it  will  pre- 
ently  be  seen,  is  significant.  There  is  of  course  nothing  to  prove 
[lat  Xenophon  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  the  Diasia,  though  this 
5  possible;  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
1  general,  not  with  the  particular  festival  of  the  Diasia.  It  may 
e  noted  that  the  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of  Thucydides  already 
iscussed,  says  that  the  *  animal  sacrifices '  at  the  Diasia  were 
'po/Sara,  a  word  usually  rendered  *  sheep  * ;  but  if  he  is  basing 
is  statement  on  any  earlier  authority  irpo^ara  may  quite  well 
ave  meant  pig  or  any  four-leggod  household  animal ;  the  meaning 
f  the  word  was  only  gradually  narrowed  down  to  'sheep.' 

It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  the  exact  animal  sacrificed  is 
ot  of  the  first  importance  in  detenniuing  the  nature  of  the  god. 
igs  came  to  be  associated  with  Demeter  and  the  underworld 

'  Xen.  Anab,  vii.  8.  4  3^  varepalg,  6  A€vo4>C}y...€dveT0  Kai  ujXofcaiVft  x^^P^''^  ''V 
irpifitf)  pofufi  Kol  ixaWUpei.  The  incident  probably  took  place  in  February,  the 
AOth  of  tbfl  I)iauA.  -  See  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyus,  Xen.  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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divinities,  but  that  is  because  these  divinities  beloug  to  a  primitive 
stratum,  and  the  pig  then  as  now  was  cheap  to  rear  and  a  stand- 
by to  the  poor.  The  animal  sacrificed  is  significant  of  the  status 
of  the  worshipper  rather  than  of  the  content  of  the  god.  The  ! 
argument  from  the  pig  must  not  be  pressed,  though  undoubtedly 
the  cheap  pig  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  exceptional. 

The  manner  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  material,  is  the  real  clue 
to  the  significance  of  the  title  Meilichios.  Zeus  as  Meilichios  de- 
manded a  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-oflfering.  The  Zeus  of  Homer 
demanded  and  received  the  tit-bits  of  the  victim,  though  even 
these  in  token  of  friendly  communion  were  shared  by  the  wor- 
shippers. Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Ouranioi,  the  Olympians 
in  general.  Zeus  Meilichios  will  have  all  or  nothing.  His  sacri- 
fice is  not  a  happy  common  feast,  it  is  a  dread  renunciation  to  a 
dreadful  power,  hence  the  atmosphere  of  *  chilly  gloom.*  It  will 
later  be  seen  that  these  «n-eaten  sacrifices  are  characteristic  of 
angry  ghosts  demanding  placation  and  of  a  whole  class  of  under- 
world divinities  in  general,  divinities  who  belong  to  a  stratum  of 
thought  more  primitive  than  Homer.  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  mark  that  the  service  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  wholly  alien  to  that 
of  the  Zeus  of  Homer.  The  next  passage  makes  still  clearer  the 
nature  of  this  service. 

Most  fortunately  for  us  Pausanias,  when  at  Myonia  in  Locns, 
visited^  a  sanctuary,  not  indeed  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  but  of  *  the 
Meilichians.'  He  saw  there  no  temple,  only  a  grove  and  an  altar, 
and  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the  ritual.  *  The  sacrifices  to  **  the 
Meilichians  "  are  at  night-time  and  it  is  customary  to  consume  the 
flesh  on  the  spot  before  the  sun  is  up.'  Here  is  no  question  of 
Zeus;  we  have  independent  divinities  worshipped  on  their  own 
account  and  with  nocturnal  ceremonies.  The  suspicion  begins  to 
take  shape  that  Zeus  must  have  taken  over  the  worship  of  these 
dread  Meilichian  divinities  with  its  nocturnal  ceremonial.  The 
suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  Zeus  Meilichios  is,  like 
the  Erinyes,  the  avenger  of  kindred  blood.  Pausanias'  saw  near 
the  Kephissos  '  an  ancient  altar  of  Zeus  Meilichios ;  on  it  Theseus 
received  purification  from  the  descendants  of  Phytalos  afber  he 
had  slain  among  other  robbers  Sinis  who  was  related  to  himself  ^ 
through  Pittheus.* 

1  P.  r.  38.  8.  »  P.  I.  37.  4. 
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Again  Pausanias^  tells  us  that,  after  an  internecine  fray,  the' 
Lrgives  took  measures  to  purify  themselves  from  the  guilt  of 
dndred  blood,  and  one  measure  was  that  they  set  up  an  image  of 
!eus  Meilichios.  Meilichios,  Easy-to-be-entreated,  the  Gentle,  the 
gracious  One,  is  naturally  the  divinity  of  purification,  but  he  is 
ilso  naturally  the  other  euphemistic  face  of  Maiviaktes,  he  who 
ages  eager,  panting  and  thirsting  for  blood.  This  Hesychius' 
ells  us  in  an  instructive  gloss.  Maimaktes-Meilichios  is  double- 
Euied  like  the  Erinyes-Eumenides.  Such  undoubtedly  would  have 
>een  the  explanation  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  Meilichios  by  any 
ducated  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  with  his  monotheistic 
endencie&  Zeus  he  would  have  said  is  all  in  all,  Zeus  Meilichios 
3  Zeus  in  his  underworld  aspect — Zeus-Hades. 

Pansanias'  saw  at  Corinth  three  images  of  Zeus,  all  under  the 
pen  sky.  One  he  says  had  no  title,  another  was  called  He  of 
he  underworld  (;^^owo9),  the  third  The  Highest.  What  earlier 
ults  this  triple  Zeus  had  absorbed  into  himself  it  is  impossible 
3  say. 

Such  a  determined  monotheism  is  obviously  no  primitive  con- 
eption,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ask  on  what  facts  and  fusion  of 
icts  it  was  primarily  based.  Happily  where  literature  and  even 
tual  leave  us  with  suspicions  only,  art  compels  a  clearer  defi- 
ition. 

The  two  reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  were  found  at  the  Peiraeus 
Qd  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum*.  From  the  inscription 
Q  the  relief  in  fig.  1  and  from  numerous  other  inscribed  reliefs 
)und  with  it,  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the  place  in 
hich  they  were  found  Zeus  Meilichios  was  worshipped.  In  any 
ise  the  relief  in  fig.  1  is  clearly  dedicated  to  him.  Above  the 
dlendid  coiled  beast  is  plainly  inscribed  *  to  Zeus  Meilichios ' 

*  P.  n.  20.  1.  '  Hesych.  s.v.  MaifidKrijs'  ficiXlxios,  KaSdpaios. 
«  P.  u.  2.  S. 

*  Penuission  to  republish  the  two  reliefs  figured  here  and  that  in  fig.  6 
M  been  courteously  granted  me  by  Professor  KekuU  von  Stradowitz,  Director 

the  Berlin  Museum,  and  I  owe  to  his  kindness  the  excellent  photographs 
am  which  the  reproductions  are  made.  From  tlie  ofilcial  catalogue  {lienchreibung 
r  Antiken  Skulpturen  in  Berlin)  I  quote  the  following  particulars  as  to  material, 
OTenanoe  Ac 

1.  Cat.  722,  H.  0  58,  Br.  0'31.  Hymettus  marble  found  with  No.  723  at  the  Zea 
xboar  not  far  from  Ziller's  house.  Taken  to  Berlin  1879.  Inscribed  All 
BIAIXIOI.  Date  fourth  century  b.c,  see  CIA.  ii.  3,  1581,  cf.  CIA.  ii.  3.  1578, 
B2,  15S8. 

2.  Cat.  723,  material,  provenance,  date,  same  as  722. 
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(Ait  MetXt^/iji)).  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  astounding 
fact  that  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  figured  by  his  wor- 
shippers as  a  snake. 


Fio.  1. 

So  astonishing  is  the  inscription  that  it  drove  a  man  of 
M.  Foucart's  learning  and  ability  into  strange  straits.  He  waa  the 
first  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  these  remarkable  reliefs,  and 
so  determined  is  he  that  the  Hellenic  Zeus  is  not,  cannot  be,  a 
mere  snake  that  he  resorts  to  the  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption 
that  Meilichios  is  Moloch  (Melek)  and  that  the  reliefs  are  dedicated 
by  foreigners  to  their  foreign  god^  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Moloch  was  figured  as  a  snake,  but  anything  is  good  enough  for  a 
foreigner.  This  explanation,  though  supported  by  a  great  name, 
1  Bull,  de  Corr.  HelL  vii.  p.  607. 
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was  too  preposterous  long  to  command  attention  and  another  way 
was  sought  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  snake,  it  was  suggested, 
was  not  the  god  himself,  it  was  his  attribute.  Again  the  assump- 
tion is  baseless.  Zeus  is  one  of  the  few  Greek  gods  who  never 
appear  attended  by  a  snake.  Asklepios,  Hermes,  Apollo,  even 
Demeter  and  Athene  have  their  snakes,  Zeus  never.  Moreover 
when  the  god  developed  from  snake  form  to  human  form,  as,  it 
will  later  be  shown,  was  the  case  with  Asklepios,  the  snake  he 
once  was  remains  coiled  about  his  staff  or  attendant  at  his  throne. 
In  the  case  of  Zeus  Meilichios  in  human  form  the  snake  he  once  was 
mt  disappears  clean  and  clear. 

The  explanation  of  the  snake  as  merely  an  attribute  is  indeed 
impossible  to  any  unbiassed 
critic  who  looks  at  the  relief 
in  fig.  2.  Here  clearly  the 
snake  is  the  object  wor- 
shipped by  the  woman  and 
two  men  who  approach  with 
gestures  of  adoration.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  beast  as 
it  towers  above  its  human 
adorers  is  the  Magnificat  of 
the  artist  echoed  by  the  wor- 
shippers. When  we  confront 
the  relief  in  fig.  3,  also  found 
at  the  Peiraeus,  with  those 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  secret 
is  out  at  last.  In  fig.  3  a 
man  followed  by  a  woman 
and  child  approaches  an  altar, 
behind  which  is  seated  a 
bearded  god  holdi  ng  a  sceptre 
and  patera  for  libation. 
Above  is  clearly  inscribed 

'  Aristarche  to  Zeus  Meilichios*  (AptaTapxv  MeCKix^'^py  And 
the  truth  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  The  human-shaped 
Z5eus  has  slipped  himself  quietly  into  the  place  of  the  old  snake- 
jod.  Art  sets  plainly  forth  what  has  been  dimly  shadowed  in 
ritual  and  mythology.    It  is  not  that  Zeus  the  Olympian  has 


Fio.  2. 
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'an  underworld  aspect';  it  is  the  cruder  fact  that  he  of  the  upper 
air,  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  extrudes  an  ancient  serpent- 


Fig.  3. 

demon  of  the  lower  world,  Meilichios.  Meilichios  is  no  foreign 
Moloch,  he  is  home-grown,  autochthonous  before  the  formulation 
of  Zeus. 

How  the  shift  may  have  been  effected  art  again  helps  us  to 
conjecture.  In  the  same  sanctuary 
at  the  Peiraeus  that  yielded  the 
reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  was  found 
the  inscribed  relief*  in  fig.  4.  We 
have  a  similar  bearded  snake  and 
above  is  inscribed  *Heracleides  to 
the  god.'  The  worshipper  is  not 
fencing,  uncertain  whether  he 
means  Meilichios  or  Zeus;  he 
brings  his  oflFering  to  the  local 
precinct  where  the  god  is  a  snake 
and  dedicates  it  to  the  god,  the 
god  of  that  precinct.  It  is  not 
monotheism,  rather  it  is  parochial- 
ism, but  it  is  a  conception  tending 
towards  a  later  monotheism. 
When  and  where  the  snake  is  Fio.  4. 

simply  *  the  god,'  the  fusion  with 
Zeus  is  made  easy. 

1  BhIL  de  Corr,  Hell.  1883,  p.  610. 
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In  fig.  5  is  figured  advisedly  a  monument  of  snake  worship, 
hich  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  comes,  not  from  the  precinct 
f  Zeus  Meilichios  at  the  Peiraeus,  but  from  Eteonos  in  Boeotia. 


Fio.  5. 

V^hen  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  it  will  be  seen 

bat  all  over  Greece  the  dead  hero  was  worshipped  in  snake  form 

nd  addressed  by  euphemistic  titles  akin  to  that  of  Meilichios. 

Tie  relief  from  Boeotia  is  a  good  instance  of  such  worship  and  is 

hosen  because  of  the  striking  parallelism  of  its  art  type  with  that 

f  the  Peiraeus  relief  in  fig.  3.     The  maker  of  this  class  of 

otive  reliefs  seems  to  have  kept  in  stock  designs  of  groups  of 

lious  worshippers  which  he  could  modify  as  required  and  to 

rhich  the  necessary  god  or  snake  and  the  appropriate  victim 

ould  easily  be  appended.    Midway  in  conception  between  the 

)Iympian  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  and  the  snake  demon  stands 

nether  reliefs  (fig.  6),  also  from  the  Peiraeus  sanctuary.  Meilichios 

3  human,  a  snake  no  longer,  but  he  is  an  earth  god,  he  bears  the 

omucopia,  his  victim  is  the  pig.    He  is  that  Meilichios  to  whom 

Cenophon  ofiTered  the  holocaust  of  pigs,  praying  for  wealth ;  he 

9  aljk>  the  Zeus-Hades  of  Euripides.    We  might  have  been 

empted  to  call  him  simply  Hades  or  Ploutos  but  for  the  inscrip- 

ion  [Kp*To]/8oX^;  Atl  M6tXt;^tG),  *  Kritoboule  to  Zeus  Meilichios,' 

rhich  makes  the  dedication  certain. 

'  From  a  photograph  (Peiraeus  12)  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  German 
kiobfteological  Institute,  see  Eph.  Arch,  1SS6,  p.  47. 
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this  esqprassion  when  the  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus,  and 
those  who  were  being  puTified  stood  on  it  with  their  left  foot. 
Some  say  it  means  a  great  and  perfect  fleece.  But  Polemon  says 
it  is  the  fleece  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Zeus.' 

But  Polemon  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  the  matter  of 
etymology,  though  invaluable  as  reflecting  the  current  impression 
of  his  day.  Our  conviction  that  the  KoiSiop  is  necessarily 
'  the  fleece  of  Zeus  *  is  somewhat  loosened  when  we  find  that  this 
fleece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ritual  of  Zeus,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  Zeus,  was  used  in  the  ritual  only  of  a  Zeus 
who  bore  the  titles  Meilichios  and  Ktesios.  Suidas'  expressly 
states  that  *  they  sacrifice  to  Meilichios  and  to  Zeus  Ktesios  and 
they  keep  the  fleeces  of  these  (victims)  and  call  them  "Dian,"  and 
they  use  them  when  they  send  out  the  procession  in  the  month  of 
Skirophorion,  and  the  Dadouchos  at  Eleusis  uses  them,  and  others 
use  them  for  purifications  by  strewing  them  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  polluted.' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Zeus  had  no  monopoly  in  the  fleece 
supposed  to  be  his-;  ^  was  a  sacred  fleece  used  for  purification 
ceremonies  in  general.  He  himself  had  taken  over  the  cult  of 
Meilichios,  the  Placabk  One,  the  spirit  of  purification ;  we  conjec- 
ture that  he  had  also  taken  over  the  fleece  of  purification. 

Final  conviction  comes  from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius*  on  the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  after  the 

^  Siiidas  8.V.  Bvowrl  re  ti}  re  MetXtx^V  '^a^  Krriffttp  Att,  rd  6i  Kibdia  ro&rw 
<pv\dff<rov<n  Kal  Ma  {Sia)  rpoaayopeOovraif  xfi^^'^^'-  ^*  a^ois  ot  re  liKipo^opluw  rijp  rofiirf^ 
(rH\\oyT€S  Kal  6  d^Sovxos  iv  'EXeftrtvi  koI  dXXoi  rivit  irpos  Kadapfiovs  {/Troarofnu^yns 
aiVd  Tois  iroal  tcov  ivayQv.  For  Ata  Gaisford  conjectures  Atos  but  from  the  passage 
of  Eustathius  (see  infr.)  it  is  clear  that  we  must  read  dta. 

Eustath.  ad  Od.  xxii.  481  §  1934—5  i56Kow  yap  ol  "EWtivcs  oih-u  to.  rocoDra 
fivarj  Ka$alp€(r0ai  StoTTOfiTOVfuva.  Kal  ^repoi  fi^v  ^vikovci  rpdrovs  KaOapaLw  Mpovt^  d 
Kal  i^yovT€S  tQ>v  otKUiv  fterd.  ras  idlfiovs  iiraoidA.s  Trpwr^fipiirrop  dfuf»6dois  f/MiraXuf  rd 
rp5<T(iyira  ffrpiiftovTCi  koX  iiravi.6vT€%  d/ifTacTpeirTl.  6  54  ye  ronirLKos  *OSvaff€\fs  oOx  o&m 
TOtec  dXX'  iripws  inrKodcrepov.  <p7i<rl  yoOf  oZ<re  dieiov  yprjv  Kaxuv  &KOt...r\io¥  roi^as 
ovbiv . . .Oieiov  5i  dvfiidfJLaTOS  elSos  KaSalpew  SoKOVfTos  rovs  fitafffioi'S.  Sl6  Kal  buurreiXat 
KaKUJV  &KOS  airrb  <p7i<riy  6  irociTn^s,  odre  54  rives  ivravOa  iinfidai  avrj^Oeis  r^ts  raXcuoIt 
o&re  (TTevditros  iv  ^  &v$paKei  diraySfieyoi  a^Tif  dyyelifi  i^j^irrovro  inadinpapCK.  Urrfw 
8e  &n  0^  fidpov  Sia  Beiov  iylvovro  Kadapfiol  Ka$A.  irpoaex^s  iypd^yj  dXXd  Kal  ^vrd  rufa 
els  TOVTO  xp^^t^  dpurrepewtf  70DV,  tfnirhv  Kara  ilavcaviav  iirtn^deioy  els  KaBa^iJm' 
Kal  (TVS  be  els  roiavra,  earlv  ou,  irapcXo/A/3d»'ero,  (as  iv  'IXidSi  <palverai.  icai  o2  to 
bioTTopLirelv  5k  ipfirjvei'>oyr4s  tfHurtv  5ri  Stov  ixdXoiv  kuSiov  lepelov  rvdivros  Aet  /iccXtx^ 
iv  roTs  KaOapfiMSy  (pSLvovros  MaifJLaKrriptwvos  firjvbs  6re  l^ovro  rd  irofiiraca,  xal  KaSapfiQv 
iKfioXal  els  ras  rpi65ovs  iylvovro.  elxov  5i  /xera  x^^P^^  TOfirdv  drep  jv,  (pacl^  KTfpdKiotf, 
(ripas'EpfMov.  kcu  iK  rod  roiovrov  trofirov  xal  rov  /nj&ivros  5lov  ro  Storofireiv . .  .AXKidS 
5i  Kotvbrepov  SiotrofiTeTv  Kal  dToSioTojuTeuf  iif>alv€To  t6  Aibs  dXe^iKdxov  irucX'ijtret 
iKTifiiretv  rd  0aOXa.  Eustathius  passes  on  to  speak  of  purification  by  blood  and 
the  ^apfxaK^t  see  p.  95. 
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slaying  of  the  suitors.  Odysseus  purges  his  house  by  two  things, 
first  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  by  water,  then  after  the  hang- 
ing of  the  maidens  by  fire  and  brimstone.  His  method  of  purifying 
is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  it  might  be  adopted  to-day  in  the 
disinfecting  of  a  polluted  house.  This  Eustathius  notes,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  complex  magical  apparatus  in  use  among  the 
ancients  and  very  possibly  still  employed  by  the  pagans  of  his 
own  day.  He  comments  as  follows:  *The  Greeks  thought  such 
pollutions  were  purified  by  being  "sent  awjv5r.",.Somo  describe  one 
sort  of  purifications  some  others,  and  thase  pui^tjpjitions  they  carried 
out  of  houses  after  the  customary  incantations  and  they  cast  them 
forth  in  the  streets  with  averted  faces  and  returned  without 
looking  backwards.  But  the  Odysseus  of  the  poet  does  not  acti 
thus,  but  performs  a  different  and  a  simpler  act,  for  he  says : 

"Bring  brimstone,  ancient  dame,  the  cure  of  ills,  and  bring  mo  fire 
ThHt  I  the  hall  may  fumigate."' 

In  the  confused  fashion  of  his  day  and  of  his  own  mind 
Eustathius  sees  there  is  a  real  distinction  but  does  not  recognise 
wherein  it  lies.  He  does  not  see  that  Homer's  purification  is  actual, 
physical,  rational,  not  magical.  He  goes  on  :  '  Brimstone  is  a  sort 
of  incense  which  is  reputed  to  cleanse  pollutions.  Hence  the  poet 
distinguishes  it,  calling  it  "cure  of  ills."  In  this  passage  there  are 
none  of  the  incantations  usual  among  the  ancients,  nor  is  there 
the  small  vessel  in  which  the  live  coals  were  carried  and  thrown 
away  vessel  and  all  backwards.' 

What  half  occurs  to  Eustathius  and  would  strike  any  in- 
telligent modem  observer  acquainted  with  ancient  ritual  is  that 
the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  is  as  it  were  scientific ; 
there  is  none  of  the  apparatus  of  magical  *  riddance.'  Dimly  and 
darkly  he  puts  a  hesitating  finger  on  the  cardinal  difference 
between  the*  religion  of  Homer  and  that  of  later  (and  earlier) 
Greece,  that  Homer  is  innocent,  save  for  an  occasional  labelled 
magician,  of  magic.  The  Archbishop  seems  to  feel  this  as  something 
of  a  defect,  a  shortcoming.  He  goes  on  :  *  It  must  be  understood 
that  purifications  were  effected  not  only  as  has  just  been  described, 
by  means  of  sulphur,  but  there  are  also  certain  plants  that  were 
useful  for  this  purpose ;  at  least  according  to  Pausanias  there 
is  verbena,  a  plant  in  use  for  purification,  and  the  pig  was 
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sometimes  employed  for  such  purposes,  as  appears  in  the  Iliad,' 
This  mention  of  means  of  purification  in  general  brings  irre- 
sistibly to  the  mind  of  Eustathius  a  salient  instance,  the  very 
fleece  we  are  discussing.  He  continues:  'Those  who  interpret 
the  word  hioirofiirelv  say  that  they  applied  the  term  hlov  to  the 
fleece  of  the  animal  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  purifications  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Maimak tenon ^  when 
they  performed  the  Sendings  and  when  the  castings  out  of 
pollutions  at  the  triple  ways  took  place :  and  they  held  in  their 
hands  a  sender  which  was  they  say  the  kerukeion,  the  attribute  of 
Hermes,  and  from  a  sender  of  this  sort,  poinpos,  and  from  the  Btop^ 
the  fleece  called  "Dian/'  they  get  the  word  Biowofivelv,  divine 
sending.' 

From  this  crude  and  tentative  etymological  guessing  two  im- 
portant points  emerge.  Eustathius  does  not  speak  of  the  *  fleece 
of  Zeus/  but  of  the  Bian  or  perhaps  we  may  translate  divine 
fleece.  Bio^:  is  with  him  an  adjective  to  be  declined,  not  the  genitive 
of  Zei;?.  This  loosens  somewhat  the  connection  of  the  fleece  with 
Zeus,  as  the  adjective  Blo^  could  be  used  of  anything  divine  or  even 
magical  in  its  wonder  and  perfection.  Further,  and  this  is  of 
supreme  importance,  he  connects  the  Dian  fleece  with  the  difficult 
word  BioTTOfivelv,  and  in  this  lies  the  clue  to  its  real  interpretation. 
*That  this/  he  goes  on — meaning  his  derivation  of  BioTro/jLTrelv  from 
irofitro^  the  kerukeion  of  Hermes  and  Blov  the  divine  fleece — 'is  so 
we  find  from  special  investigation,  but  in  more  general  parlance 
by  BioTTOfMirelv  and  airoBioTrofnrelv  is  meant  the  sending  away  of 
unclean  things  in  the  name  of  Zeus  Averter  of  Evil*  Eustathius 
evidently  gets  nervous ;  his  '  special  investigation '  is  leading  him 
uncomfortably  near  the  real  truth,  uncomfortably  far  from  the 
orthodox  Zeus,  so  he  pulls  himself  up  instinctively. 

The  explanation  of  the  strange  word  aTroBioirofnTelv,  to  which 
Eustathius  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  piously  reverts,  is  still 
accredited  by  modem  lexicons.  aTroBioTrofnreia'Oai— the  middle 
form  is  the  most  usual — means,  we  are  told,  *  to  avert  threatened 
evils  by  offerings  to  Zeus".'  Are  scholars  really  prepared  to 
believe  that  airoBioirofiirelaOai  means,  to  put  it  shortly,  *  to  Zeus 
things  away '?  The  lexicons  after  this  desperate  etymology  proceed 


1  Maimaktes,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  the  other  faoe  of  Meilichios,  see  supra. 
'  See  LiddeU  and  Soott,  s.y. 
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*  hence,  to  conjure  away,  to  reject  with  abhorrence,'  and  finally, 
under  a  heading  apart, '  wirohiotrofjinreiadcu  oIkov  to  purify  a  house/ 
Surely  from  beginning  to  end  the  meaning  inherent  in  the  word 
is  simply  'to  rid  of  pollution';  dTroSifyrrofiweiadai  is  substantially 
the  same  as  anroiriiiireLv,  to  send  away,  to  get  rid  of,  but — and 
this  is  the  important  part — the  element  iio  emphasizes  the  means 
and  method  of  the  'sending.'  The  quantity  of  the  i  in  airoito- 
iro^ir^lada^  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  the  i  in  Diasia  the 
feast  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  long,  the  i  in  the  Zlov  Ka>Siop  used  in 
his  service  is  long,  the  Biop  Kwhiov  is  used  in  ritual  concerned  with 
hityirofxirovfieva,  its  purpose  is  dirohKOTrofiireladai,  Is  it  too  bold 
to  see  in  the  mysterious  hio  the  same  root  as  has  been  seen  in 
Diasia  and  to  understand  dirohioirofnreladaL  as  *  to  elFect  riddance 
by  magical  imprecation  or  deprecation '  ? 

The  word  dirus  is  charged  with  magic,  and  this  lives  on  in  the 
Greek  word  ilo<;  which  is  more  magical  than  divine.  It  has  that 
doubleness,  for  cursing  and  for  blessing,  that  haunts  all  inchoate 
religious  terms.  The  fleece  is  not  divine  in  our  sense,  not  definitely 
either  for  blessing  or  for  cursing ;  it  is  taboo,  it  is  *  medicine,'  it 
is  magical.  As  magical  medicine  it  had  power  to  purify,  i.e.  in 
the  ancient  sense,  not  to  cleanse  physically  or  purge  morally,  but 
to  rid  of  evil  influences,  of  ghostly  infection. 

Magical  fleeces  were  of  use  in  ceremonies  apparently  the  most 
diverse,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  usage  lies  the  same  thought, 
that  the  skin  of  the  victim  has  magical  eflicacy  as  medicine 
against  impurities.  Dicaearchus^  tells  us  that  at  the  rising 
of  the  dog-star,  when  the  heat  was  greatest,  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  and  of  the  noblest  families  went  to  a  cave 
called  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Aktaios,  and  also  (very  significantly 
it  would  seem)  called  the  Cheironion;  they  were  girded  about 
with  fresh  fleeces  of  triple  wool.  Dicaearchus  says  that  this  was 
because  it  was  sif  cold  on  the  mountain ;  but  if  so,  why  must  the 
fleeces  be  fr^h  ?  Zeus  Aktaios,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  has  taken 
over  the  cave  of  the  old  Centaur  Cheiron;  the  magic  fleeces,  newly 
slain  because  all  'medicine'  must  be  fresh,  belong  to  his  order  as 
they  belonged  to  the  order  of  Meilichios. 

Agaip  we  learn  that  whoever  would  take  counsel  of  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraos'  must  first  purify  himself,  and  Pausanias  himself 

1  DicftMTch.  Frg,  HUU  n.  262. 

*  P.  L  34.  2—5.  Stnbo  (ti.  %  284)  says  that  the  Daunians  wben  tViQ?  qotv«.\v\.\a^ 
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adds  the  explanatory  words,  'Sacrificing  to  the  god  is  a  ceremony 
of  purification/  But  the  purification  ceremony  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  end  with  the  actual  sacrifice,  for  he  explains,  *  Having 
sacrificed  a  ram  they  spread  the  skin  beneath  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  awaiting  the  revelation  of  a  dream';  here  again,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  we  have  a  Slop  kwBiov,  a  magic  fleece  with 
purifying  properties.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  made  an 
effort  to  take  over  the  cult  of  Amphiaraos,  as  he  had  taken  that  of 
Meilichios ;  we  hear  of  a  Zeus  Amphiaraos*,  but  the  attempt  was 
not  a  great  success ;  probably  the  local  hero  Amphiaraos,  himself 
all  but  a  god,  was  too  strong  for  the  Olympian. 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia 
are  then  briefly  this.  The  cult  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  has  over- 
laid the  cult  of  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  being  who  was 
figured  as  a  snake,  who  was  a  sort  of  Ploutos,  but  who  had  also 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Erinys;  he  was  an  avenger  of 
kindred  blood,  his  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust  offered  by  night,  his 
festival  a  time  of  '  chilly  gloom.'  A  further  element  in  his  cult 
was  a  magical  fleece  used  in  ceremonies  of  purification  and  in  the 
service  of  heroes.  The  cult  of  Meilichios  is  unlike  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  methods  of  puri- 
fication characteristic  of  him  wholly  alien.  The  name  of  his 
festival  means  '  the  ceremonies  of  imprecation.' 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  will  be  to  take  in  order 
certain  well-known  Athenian  festivals,  and  examine  the  cere- 
monies that  actually  took  place  at  each.  In  each  case  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  the  several  festivals  are  ostensibly  consecrated 
to  various  Olympians,  and  though  there  is  in  each  an  element 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  sacrificial  feasting  such  as  is  familiar 
to  us  in  Homer,  yet,  when  the  ritual  is  closely  examined,  the  main 
part  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  seen  to  be  magical  rather  that  what 
we  should  term  religious.  Further,  this  ritual  is  addressed,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  addressed  to  any  one,  not  to  the  Olympians  of  the 
upper  air,  but  to  snakes  and  ghosts  and  underworld  beings;  its 

the  oracle  of  the  hero  Calchas  sacrificed  a  black  ram  to  him  and  slept  on  the  fleece. 
The  worshippers  of  the  *  Syrian  Goddess,'  Lucian  says  (De  Syr.  Dea  85),  knelt  on  the 
ground  and  put  the  feet  and  the  head  of  the  victim  on  their  heads.  He  probably 
means  that  they  got  inside  the  skin  and  wore  it  with  the  front  paws  tied  round  the 
ncok  as  Herakles  wears  the  lion-akin. 
^  DioaearohnB  i.  6. 
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main  gist  is  purification,  the  riddance  of  evil  infloenoea,  this  rid- 
dance being  naturally  prompted  not  by  cheerful  confidenoe  but 
by  an  ever  imminent  fear. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  familiar  rites  of  the  Olympians,  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  its 
attendant  feast,  the  dance  and  song ;  our  whole  attention  will  be 
focussed  on  the  rites  belonging  to  the  lower  stratum.  This  cooiBe 
is  adopted  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  rites  of  sacrifice  as  described 
by  Homer  are  simple  and  familiar,  needing  but  little  elucidation 
and  having  already  received  superabundant  commentary,  whereas 
the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are  often  obscure  and  have  met 
with  little  attention.  Second,  it  is  these  rites  of  purification 
belonging  to  the  lower  stratum,  primitive  and  barbarous,  even 
repulsive  as  they  often  are,  that  furnished  ultimately  the  material 
out  of  which  'mysteries'  were  made — mysteries  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  when  informed  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  religions  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus,  lent  to  Greece  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
religious  impulse. 

ATTIC  CALENDAR.  ^ 

Note.  Names  of  Festivals  selected  for  special  discussion  are  printed  in 
large  type.    Names  of  Festivals  incidentally  discussed  in  italics. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

a 

7. 
8. 


Hecatombaion 
Metageitnion 
Boedromion 
Pyanepdon 

Maimakterion 
Poseideon 
Gamelion 
Anthesterian 


July,  August 
Aug.,  September 
Sept.,  October 
Oct.,  November 

Nov.,  December 
Dec.,  January 
Jan.,  February 
Feb.,  March 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Elaphebolion 

Munychion 

Thargdion 


March,  April 
April,  May 
May,  June 


12.    Skirophorion        June,  July 


Kroiiia,  Panathenaia 
Metageitnia 

Eleusinia  and.  Greater  Mysteries 
Thksmophoria.    Pyanei>sia  and 
Oschophoria  [Id.  Oct.  (Oct.  15) 
October  Horse] 

Haloa 

Gamelia  (Leuaia?) 
Anthesteria,    Diasia,  Lesser 
Mysteries  [xv.  KaL  Mart.  (Feb. 
15)   Lupercalia]    [(Feb.  21) 
Feralia] 
Dionysia 

Munychia,  Brauronia 
Th  A  RG  ELI  iV,  Ka  Uynteria^  Plynteria 

(May  15  Argei,  June  15  Vest- 

alia,  Q.  St.  D.  F.) 
Skirophoriuy  Arrepkoria,  Dipo- 

lia,  Bouphonia 


The  Athenian  official  calendar  began  in  the  month  Heca- 
tombaion (July — August)  at  the  summer's  height.    In  it  was 
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celebrated  the  great  festival  of  the  Panathenaia,  whose  very  name 
marks  its  political  import.  Such  political  festivals,  however 
niligDiiiceDt  and  socially  prominent,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
examme;  concerning  the  gist  of  primitive  religious  conceptions 
they  yield  us  little.  The  Panathenaia  is  sacred  rather  to  a  city 
than  a  goddess.  Behind  the  Panathenaia  lay  the  more  elementary 
festival  of  the  Kronia,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  the 
faded  divinity  Kronos ;  but  of  the  Kronia  the  details  known  are 
not  adequate  for  its  fruitful  examination. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  other  festivals  noted  in  our  list  shows 
that  some,  though  not  all,  gave  their  names  to  the  months  in  which 
they  were  celebrated,  and  (a  fact  of  high  significance)  shows  also 
that  with  one  exception,  the  Dionysia,  these  festivals  are  not 
named  after  Olympian  or  indeed  after  any  divinities.  Metageitnia, 
the  festival  of  *  changing  your  neighbours,*  is  obviously  social  or 
political.  The  Eleusinia  are  named  after  a  place,  so  are  the 
Munychia  and  Brauronia.  The  Thesmophoria,  Oschophoria,  Skiro- 
phoria  and  Arrephoria  are  festivals  of  carrying  sainething  ;  the 
Anthesteria,  Kallynteria,  Plynteria  festivals  of  persons  who  do 
something ;  the  Haloa  a  festival  of  threshing-floors,  the  Thargelia 
of  first'fruitSy  the  Bouphonia  of  ox-slaying,  the  Pyanepsia  of  beanr- 
cooking.  In  the  matter  of  nomenclature  the  Olympians  are  much 
to  seek. 

The  festivals  in  the  table  appended  are  arranged  according  to 
the  official  calendar  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  agricultural  year,  on  which  the  festivals  primarily 
depend,  begins  in  the  autumn  with  sowing,  i.e.  in  Pyanepsion.  The 
Greek  agricultural  year  fell  into  three  main  divisions,  the  autumn 
sowing  season  followed  by  the  winter,  the  spring  with  its  first 
blossoming  of  fruits  and  flowers  beginning  in  Anthesterion,  and  the 
early  summer  harvest  {Sirtopa)  beginning  in  Thargelion,  the  month 
of  first-fruits ;  to  this  early  harvest  of  grain  and  finits  was  added 
with  the  coming  of  the  vine  the  vintage  in  Boedromion,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  the  later  fruits,  e.g.  the  fig.  All  the  festivals 
fall  necessarily  much  earlier  than  the  dates  familiar  to  us  in  the 
North.  In  Greece  to-day  the  wheat  harvest  is  over  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  June. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  all  the  festivals,  for  two 
practical  reasons,  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  material;  but  fortunately 
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for  us  we  have  adequate  material  for  the  examination  of  one 
characterilstic  festival  in  each  of  the  agricultural  seasons,  the 
Thesmopboria  for  autumn,  the  Anthesteria  for  spring,  the  Thar- 
gelia  for  early  summer,  and  in  each  case  the  ceremonies  of  the 
several  seasons  can  be  further  elucidated  by  the  examination  of 
the  like  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  calendar.  To  make  clear  the 
superposition  of  the  two  strata\  which  for  convenience'  sake  may 
be  called  Olympian  and  chthonic,  the  Diasia  has  already  been 
examined.  In  the  typical  festivals  now  to  be  discussed  a  like 
superposition  will  be  made  apparent,  and  from  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  lower  chthonic  stratum  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  religious  thought  on  such 
essential  points  as  e.g.  purification  and  sacrifice. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  methodical  to  begin  the  investigation 
with  the  autunm,  with  the  sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmopboria, 
but  as  the  Thesmopboria  leads  more  directly  to  the  consum- 
mation of  Greek  religion  in  the  Mysteries  it  will  be  taken  last. 
The  reason  for  this  will  become  more  apparent  in  the  further 
course  of  the  argument.     We  shall  begin  with  the  Anthesteria. 

1  As  regards  the  ethnography  of  these  two  strata,  I  accept  Prof.  Bidgewaj's  view 
that  the  earlier  stratum,  which  I  have  called  chthonic,  belongn  to  the  primitive 
population  of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Pelasgian ;  the  later 
stratum,  to  which  belongs  the  manner  of  sacrifice  I  have  called  *  Olympian,'  is 
characteristic  of  the  Achaean  population  coming  from  the  North.  Bat,  as  I  have 
DO  personal  competency  in  the  matter  of  ethnography  and  as  Prof.  Bidgeway's 
second  Tolume  is  as  yet  unpublished,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  state  the  argument 
as  it  appeared  to  me  independently,  i.e.  that  there  are  two  strata  in  religion,  one 
primitive,  one  later.  I  sought  for  many  years  an  ethnographical  clue  to  this 
stmtificatioD,  bat  songht  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  ANTHESTERIA. 
The  Ritual  of  Ghosts  and  Sprites. 

Our  examination  of  the  unpromising  Diasia  has  so  far  led 
us  to  the  following  significant,  if  somewhat  vague,  results.  The 
festival  in  all  probability  did  not  originally  belong  to  Zeus, 
but  to  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  snake  god  or  demon.  The 
worship  of  this  being  was  characterized  by  nightly  ceremonies, 
holocausts  which  the  sun  might  not  behold,  it  was  gloomy  in 
character,  potent  for  purification.  The  name  of  the  festival  is 
probably  associated  with  dirae,  curses,  imprecations. 

The  Diasia,  gloomy  though  it  is,  is  a  spring  festival  and  its 
significance  will  be  yet  more  plainly  apparent  if  we  examine 
another,  the  other  spring  festival  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  the 
Anthesteria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  first  spring  month 
Anthesterion. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  Diasia,  about  the  Anthesteria*  we 
know  much.  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Harpocration,  tells  us  that 
the  whole  festival  collectively  was  called  Anthesteria,  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  that  its  several  parts,  i.e.  its 
successive  days,  were  known  as  Pithoigia  (cask-opening),  Choes 
(cups),  Chytroi  (pots).  The  exact  date  of  the  festival  is  fixed, 
the  three  successive  days  falling  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  of 
Anthesterion  ^ 

>  The  sources  for  the  Anthesteria  are  collected  and  discussed  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Pauly-Wissowa  and  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio  and  more  completely  in  Dr  Martin 
Nilsson's  Studia  de  Dionysiit  Atticis  (Lundae,  1900),  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me. 

*  Harpocrat.  s.v. 
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On  the  first  day,  the  11th  of  Anthesteriou,  i.e.  the  Pithoigia, 
lutarch^  tells  us  'they  broached  the  new  wine  at  Athens. 

was  an  ancient  custom/  he  adds,  'to  offer  some  of  it  as  a 
>ation  before  they  drank  it,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
le  of  the  drug  (<l>apfidfcov)  might  be  rendered  harmless  and 
Mieficial  to  them/  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  offering  of  first- 
nits-.  Among  his  own  people,  the  Boeotians,  Plutarch  adds,  *the 
ty  was  called  the  day  of  the  Good  Spirit^  the  Agathos  Daimon, 
id  to  him  they  made  offerings.  The  month  itself  was  known  as 
rostaterios.'  The  scholiast  to  Hesiod*  tells  us  that  the  festival 
ajs  an  ancestral  one  (iv  T049  irarpLoi^),  and  that  it  was  not  allow- 
jle  to  hinder  either  household  slaves  or  hired  servants  from 
airtaking  of  the  wine. 

The  casks  once  opened,  the  revel  set  in  and  lasted  through 
le  next  day  (the  Choes  or  Cups)  and  on  through  the  third 
he  Chytroi  or  Pots).  The  day  of  the  Choes  seems  to  have 
een  the  climax,  and  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
!Stival. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  what  was  in  intent 
three  days*  fair.  A  'Pardon'  in  the  Brittany  of  to-day  affords 
erhaps  the  nearest  modem  analogy.  The  children  have  holidays, 
kirings  are  bought,  friends  are  feasted,  the  sophists  get  their 
;es,  the  servants  generally  are  disorganized,  and  every  one  down 
>  the  small  boys,  as  many  a  vase-painting  tells  us,  is  more  or  less 
ftink.  The  drinking  bore  of  course  its  ritual  aspect;  there  is 
drinking  contest  presided  over  by  the  King  Archon,  he  who  first 
rains  his  cup  gets  a  cake,  each  man  crowns  his  cup  with  a  garland 
nd  deposits  the  wreath  in  keeping  of  the  priestess  of  the 
mctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.  On  the  day  of  the  Cups 
ikes  place  the  august  ceremony  of  the  wedding  of  the  wife  of 
hie  King  Archon  to  the  god  Dionysos.  On  that  day  alone  in  all 
le  year  the  temple  of  Dionysos  is  opened'*;  the  wedding  ceremony 
self  takes  place  in  the  Boukoleion. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Chytroi  or  Pots,  there  was  a  dramatic 
mtest  known  as  Xvrpivot,  Pot-contests.    During  this  third  day 

*  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  iii.  7.  1. 

-  The  gist  of  such  offerings  will  be  considered  under  the  Tliargelia, 
»  Plut.  g.  Symp.  YUi.  3. 

*  Op.  86S. 

*  Ducuwed  in  relation  to  Dionysos,  see  infra.  Chapter  viii. 
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the  revel  went  on ;  Aristophanes*  has  left  us  the  picture  of  the 
drunken  mob  thronging  the  streets  at  the  holy  Pot-Feast : 

'0  brood  of  the  mere  and  the  spring, 
Gather  together  and  sing 

From  the  depths  of  your  throat 

By  the  side  of  the  boat 
Coax,  as  we  move  in  a  ring. 

As  in  Limnao  we  sang  the  divine 
Nysetan  Giver  of  Wine, 

When  the  people  in  lots 

With  their  sanctified  Pots 
Came  reeling  around  my  shrine.* 

The  scholiast  on  the  Acharriians^y  a  play  which  gives  iis  a 
*  lively  picture  of  the  festival,  says  that  the  Choes  and  the  Chytroi 
were  celebrated  on  one  day.  The  different  days  and  acts  of  the 
whole  Anthesteria  were  doubtless  not  sharply  divided,  and  if  each 
day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset  confusion  would  easily 
arise. 

^  So  far  a  cursory  inspection  clearly  shows  that  the  Anthesteria 
/  was  a  wine-festival  in  honour  of  Dionysos.  Moreover  we  have  the 
I  definite  statement  of  Thucydides'  that  'the  more  ancient  Diouysia 
were  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.'  The  reference  can  only  be 
to  the  Choes,  so  that  the  festival  of  the  Choes  seems  actually  to 
have  borne  the  name  Dionysia.  Harpocration*  goes  even  further; 
he  says,  quoting  ApoUodorus,  that  *the  whole  month  was  sacred  to 
Dionysos.* 

A  more  searching  examination  of  the  sources  reveals  beneath 
the  surface  rejoicings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diasia,  another  and 
more  primitive  ritual,  and  a  ritual  of  widely  different  significance. 
It  has  escaped  no  student  of  Greek  festivals  that  through  the 
Anthesteria  there  ran  *a  note  of  sadness.'  Things  were  not 
altogether  so  merry  as  they  seemed.  This  has  been  variously 
explained,  as  due  to  the  *  natural  melancholy  of  the  spring,'  or 
more  recently  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Dionysos  had  his 
*  chthonic  side '  and  was  the  '  Lord  of  souls.'  A  simpler  ex- 
planation lies  at  the  door. 

1  Ar.  Ran.  212,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

2  Aristoph.  Ach,  1076,  Bchol.  ad  loc.  '  Thucyd.  n.  16. 
*  Harpocrat.  8.y.  X6es. 
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The  clue  to  the  real  gist  of  the  Anthesteria  is  afforded  by 
a  piece  of  ritual  performed  on  the  last  day,  the  Chytroi,  The 
Greeks  had  a  proverbial  expression  spoken,  we  are  told,  of  those 
who  *on  all  occasions  demand  a  repetition  of  favours  received/ 
It  ran  as  follows :  *  Out  of  the  doors !  ye  Keres ;  it  is  no  longer 
Anthesteria/  Suidas*  has  preserved  for  us  its  true  signification ; 
it  was  spoken,  he  says,  *  implying  that  in  the  Anthesteria  the 
ghosts  are  going  about  in  the  city/  From  this  fragmentary  state-  ] 
ment  the  mandate,  it  is  clear,  must  have  been  spoken  at  the  close 
of  the  festival,  so  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  placing  it  as  the  last 
act  of  the  Chytroi. 

The  statement  of  Suidas  in  itself  makes  the  significance  of  the 
words  abundantly  clear,  but  close  parallels  are  not  wanting  in  the 
ritual  of  other  races.  The  Lemuria  at  Rome  is  a  case  in  point. 
According  to  Ovid*  each  father  of  a  family  as  the  festival  came 
round  had  to  lay  the  ghosts  of  his  house  after  a  curious  and 
complex  fashion.  When  midnight  was  come  and  all  was  still,  he 
arose  and  standing  with  bare  feet  he  made  a  special  sign  with  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  keep  off  any  ghost.  Thrice  he  washes  his 
hands  in  spring  water,  then  he  turns  round  and  takes  black  beans 
into  his  mouth ;  with  face  averted  he  spits  them  away,  and  as  he 
spits  them  says,  '  These  I  send  forth,  with  these  beans  I  redeem 
myself  and  mine/  Nine  times  he  speaks,  and  looks  not  back. 
The  ghost,  they  believe,  picks  them  up  and  follows  behind  if  no 
one  looks.  Again  he  touches  the  water  and  strikes  the  brass  of 
Temesa  and  begs  the  ghost  to  leave  his  house.    When  nine  times 

'  Suidas  B.v.  e(>pa^€ '       r^j  dvpat' 

ol  /lip  dta  rXifSos  oIkctOv  KapiKUP  elprjcOal  <paaty^  ws  iv  rots  * Ap6€<rTijpLois  iitaxovtUviav 
ojhw  Ktd  odx  ipya^fUvup.  rifs  ovy  ioprrjs  TcXcaOelarjs  Xiyeiv  4irl  to,  ipya  ^KirifxiroPTat 
airroOt' 

${fpa^€  Kap€St  oifK  (t  * AydeaHipia. 
Tt»kt  di  oBrta  rifp  irapoifUap  ^cl' 

wf  «ar&  rip  wiXiP  roit  * ApBearri plots  rQv  xf/vxC^y  v€pt€pxofUyu)P. 
niotius  8.T.  substantially  identical. 

To  the  information  here  given  Zenobius  {Cent.  Paroimio(jr.)  adds :  Ef/nyrot  rj 
npoifda  M  twv  rb.  a&rd  iiti^nTo^yrw  irdvTOTe  Xanfidyeip.  It  is  fortunate  that  Suidas 
reeords  his  second  conjecture,  as  his  first  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  that  we 
know  the  household  servants  were  admitted  to  the  Pithoigia.  Probably  in  classical 
days  KTfpes  had  already  become  an  old  fashioned  word  for  souls  and  the  formulary 
may  have  been  easily  misunderstood.  Mommscn  in  his  second  edition  {B'este  der 
SUidt  Athent  p.  386)  argues  that  the  form  Krjpcs  is  impossible  because  ^Gesponstem 
z«igt  man  nicht  die  Thiir  wie  einem  Bettler,'  a  difficulty  that  will  scarcely  be  felt 
bj  any  one  acquainted  with  primitive  customs. 

«  Ovid,  FiuH  V.  448. 
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he  has  said,  *  Shades  of  my  fathers,  depart '  (Manes  exite  paterni !), 
he  looks  back  and  holds  that  the  rite  has  been  duly  done.  We 
cannot  impute  to  the  Anthesteria  all  the  crude  minutiae  of  the 
Lemuria,  but  the  content  is  clearly  the  same — the  expulsion  of 
ancestral  ghosts.  The  Lemuria  took  place  not  in  the  spring  but 
in  the  early  summer,  May — a  time  at  which  ceremonies  of  puri- 
fication were  much  needed. 

A  second  striking  parallel  is  recorded  by  Mr  Tylor*.  He  says 
of  a  like  Sclavonic  custom,  *  when  the  meal  was  over  the  priest 
rose  from  the  table  and  hunted  out  the  souls  of  the  dead  like 
fleas  with  these  words :  Ye  have  eaten  and  drunk,  souls,  now  go, 
now  go".'  Dr  Oldenberg^  calls  attention  to  another  analogy. 
In  sacrifices  in  India  to  the  dead  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  first 
invoked,  then  bidden  to  depart,  and  even  invited  to  return  again 
after  the  prescribed  lapse  of  a  month. 

The  formula  used  at  the  close  of  the  Anthesteria  is  in  itself 
ample  proof  that  the  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  All  Souls; 
here  at  last  we  know  for  certain  what  was  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
Diasia,  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  ritual  of  the  month 
Anthesterion  was  addressed  to  the  powers  of  the  underworld, 
and  that  these  powers  were  primarily  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
The  evidence  is  not  however  confined  to  an  isolated  proverbial 
formulary.  The  remaining  ritual  of  the  Chytroi  confirms  it. 
Before  they  were  bidden  to  depart  the  ghosts  were  feasted  and 
after  significant  fashion. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  commenting  on  the  words  rol^ 
i€poi<rt  XvTpottri, '  at  the  holy  Pot-feast,'  explains  the  ceremonies 
as  follows :  *  The  Chytroi  is  a  feast  among  the  Athenians ;  the 
cause  on  account  of  which  it  is  celebrated  is  explained  by  Theo- 

pompos  who  writes  thus :  "They  have  the  custom  of  sacrificing 

at  this  feast,  not  to  any  of  the  Olympian  gods  at  all,  but  to  Hermes 
Chthonios  " ;  and  again  in  explaining  the  word  ^i^T/aa,  pot :  "  And 
of  the  pot  which  all  the  citizens  cook  none  of  the  priests  tastes, 

1  Primitive  Culture  ii.  p.  40.  ^  Religion  des  Vedas,  p.  653. 

'  Scbol.  ad  Ar.  Kan.  21S  rots  Upoi<n  XOrpoiai'  Xvrpoi  iofrrij  rap'  *A0ijpalois'  dytrai 
di  irap6.  Tairrtiv  t^v  alrlavj  Kal  OedxofjLXOs  iKrlOerai  ypdtfxap  oth-wt*  <  >  ...ftrciTa* 
06€iy  aOroU  fOos  ixowf-  rtav  '0\vfiiri(av  Beiap  ovSevl  to  TrapdraVy  'Epfii  M  Jgj9mlm, 
KoU  TTji  x^P^^^  V''  ^i^ovfft  irdPTef  oi  /card  ttjp  trdXiPf  oOdels  ye^ai  rStv  Upitav  •  rtJw  m 
iroiovffi  T-j  <:iy'>  ilfUpq..  kcU'  tovs  r&re  wapayiPOfUpovs  inrip  tup  diri#vlpfw 
IXda-affBai  rop'Epfirjp.  Upup  Bav.,  Upiup  Ven.:  whicliever  be  followed,  the  SMUHlHli 
of  not  tasting  is  clear. 
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they  do  this  on  the  (13th)  day";  and  again:  "Those  present 
appease  Hermes  on  account  of  the  dead"/  The  scholiast  on 
another  passage  in  Aristophanes*  says  substantially  the  same, 
but  adds,  again  on  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  that  the  practice 
of  cooking  the  dish  of  seeds  was  observed  by  those  who  were 
saved  from  the  deluge  on  behalf  of  those  who  perished.  The 
deluge  is  of  course  introduced  from  a  desire  to  get  mythological/ 
precedent;  the  all-important  points  are  that  the  x^'^P^^  dish  of 
grain  and  seeds,  was  offered  to  none  of  the  Olympians,  not  even 
to  Dionysos  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  ostensibly  celebrated, 
but  only  to  Hermes  Chthonios,  Hermes  of  the  Underworld,  and 
that  of  this  sacrifice  no  man  tasted.  It  was  no  sacrifice  of  com- 
munion, but  like  the  holocaust  made  over  utterly  to  dread  chthonic 
powers,  and  behind  this  notion  of  sacrifice  to  the  underworld 
deities  lay  the  still  earlier  notion  that  it  was  dead  men's  food, 
a  supper  for  the  souls. 

Before  we  leave  the  %vT/3a  it  is  necessary  to  examine  more 
precisely  the  name  of  the  day,  Chytroi.  August  Mommsen^  has 
emphsisized  the  fact,  too  much  neglected,  that  the  name  of  the 
festival  is  masculine,  ol  'xyrpoi,  not  ai  ;^i;T/3at.  The  feminine 
form  "xyrpaL  means  pots  artificially  made ;  the  masculine  form 
yyrpot,  which  occurs  far  less  frequently,  means  in  ordinary  parlance 
natural  pots,  i.e.  holes  in  the  ground.  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  certain 
natural  bath  at  Thermopylae  which  the  country  people  called  *  the 
Chytroi  of  the  women  * ;  and  Herodotus*  describes  it  in  the  same 
terms.  Theophrastos*  in  his  Hxstorij  of  Plants  speaks  of  a  certain 
plant  as  growing  in  a  place  between  the  Kephisos  and  the  Melas, 
'the  place  being  called  Pelekania,  i.e.  certain  hollows  in  the  marsh, 
the  so-called  Pot-holes.*  Hesychius*,  interpreting  oi  ^^vr/oti^ot,  says 
they  are  'the  hollow  places  of  the  earth  through  which  springs 
come  up/  The  word  xoXvfi^ijOpa  itself,  in  classical  Greek  a 
natural  pool,  became  in  mediaeval  Greek  a  font,  and  it  may  be 

*  Schol.  ad  At.  Aeh,  1076  X&rpovs'  Qc^ofxros  rovs  SiaauOivras  iK  rov  KarojcXvcfioO 
i^l^al  ^fffffi  TC^pM  iropffirepfilat  60€v  olJrw  KXtidrji^ai  Hjv  iopHfy . .  .rijs  di  x^P^^  ovdiva 

^  Fe$U  der  Stadt  Athen,  p.  385. 

*  P.  IV.  86.  9  KoKvfifi'fjBpa  rj^rtpa  drofid^ovatp  ol  iirix^pt-oi  x^'^P^^^  yvyaiKftovs, 

*  Herod,  vux.  176. 

*  Theopli.  Hi$t,  Plant,  rr.  11.  8  ovrot  de  6  rdiros  vpocayopevtrai  fih  IleXcirayia, 
rsvro     Irrir  Am  X^P^  KoXo^furoi  fiaOi^ff/mTa  rifs  Ufipris. 

*  Hesyoh.  i.v.  ol  x^p^oi. 
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noted  that  the  natural  chasms  that  occur  in  western  Yorkshire 
still  locally  bear  the  name  of  *  Pots.' 

It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  festival  took  its  name  from 
natural  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  district  of  the  Limnae  where  it 
was  celebrated,  a  district  to  this  day  riddled  with  Turkish  cisterns  ^ 
made  of  great  earthen  jars  {irLdoi),  Such  holes  may  have  been 
used  for  graves,  and  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  regarded  as  the 
constant  haunt  of  ghosts  going  up  and  down.  They  were  perhaps 
the  prototypes  of  the  *  chasms  in  the  earth '  seen  in  the  vision  of 
Er\  Near  akin  were  the  megara  or  chasms  of  Demeter  at 
Potniae',  and  the  clefts  on  and  about  the  Pnyx  where  the  women 
celebrated  the  Thesmophoria  (p.  126).  Such  chasms  would  be  the 
natural  sanctuaries  of  a  Ge  and  ghost  cult. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  ^urpoi  and  ;^uT/3at  would 
easily  pass  over  into  each  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  came 
first.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  masculine  form  more 
often  means  natural  hole,  it  is  also  used  for  artificial  pot.  Pollux', 
in  discussing  *the  Vessels  used  by  cooks/  says  that  when  Delphilos 
speaks  of  the  big  pot  (;^uTpoi/  fieyav)  at  the  cook  s,  he  clearly 
means  the  %tTpa,  not  the  foot-pan  (^vrpoiroSa),  Though  the 
form  xvrpot  ultimately  established  itself,  the  associations  of 
Xvrpa,  artificial  pot,  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  these  associa- 
tions are  important  and  must  be  noted. 

Hesychius*  says  that  by  <l}apfiaKij  is  meant  the  ^i^r/oa  which 
they  prepared  for  those  who  cleansed  the  cities.  From  the 
scholiast  on  the  Choephoroi  of  Aeschylus*  we  learn  that  the 
Athenians  purified  their  houses  with  a  censer  made  of  a  pot ; 
' '  this  they  threw  away  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways  and  ^ent 
jvwRy  with  on  tf  ^♦^l^'^^^ig  h^nk/  Here  we  have  of  course  the  origin 
of  '  Hecate's  suppers.'  These  were  primarily  not  feasts  for  the 
goddess  but  purification  ceremonies,  of  which,  as  no  mortal  might 
taste  them,  it  was  supposed  an  infernal  goddess  partook.  The  day 
of  the  Chytroi  was  a  day  of  such  purifications.  From  some  such 
notion  arose  the  Aristophanicword  iyxvrpi^eiVy  *to  pot,'i.e.  to  utterly 
ruin  and  destroy,  to  make  away  with.   The  scholiast*  explains  it  as 

1  Plato,  Rep.  614  c.  ^  P.  ix.  8.  »  On.  t 

*  Hesych.  b.v.  ^pfiaicij'  rj  x^P^      rp-olfiaj^op  rolt  Kadcdpowri  to?  irMUw. 
«  r.  96. 

«  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Vetp.  289. 
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referring  to  the  practice  of  exposing  children,  but  Suidas^  knows 
of  another  meaning ;  he  says  the  ^fxyrpiarptai,  were  those  '  women 
who  purified  the  unclean,  pouring  upon  them  the  blood  of  the 
victim/  and  also  those  who  '  poured  libations  to  the  dead/  those  in 
a  word  who  performed  ceremonies  of  placation  and  purgation. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  most  modem  writers  from  Crusius 
onwards  have  recognised  that  the  Chytroi  was  a  dies  nefastm  and 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  ghosts,  this  day  has  been  separated  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  two  previous  days  have 
been  regarded  as  purely  drinking  festivals: — the  Pithoigia  the 
opening  of  the  wine-cask,  the  Choes  the  drinking  of  the  wine- 
cups.  And  yet  for  the  second  day,  the  Choes,  literary  testimony 
is  explicit.  Spite  of  the  drinking  contest,  the  flower- wreathed 
cups  and  the  wedding  of  Dionysos,  all  joyful  elements  of  the 
service  of  the  wine-god,  the  Choes  was  a  dies  nefastus,  an  unlucky 
day,  a  day  to  be  observed  with  apotropaic  precautions.  Photius 
in  explaining  the  words  fuapk  '^fiipa,  *day  of  pollution/  says  such  ^ 
a  day  occurred  *in  the  Choes  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  in 
which  (i.e.  during  the  Choes)  they  believed  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  rose  up  again.  From  early  morning  they  used  to  chew 
buckthorn  and  anointed  their  doors  with  pitch.*  Buckthorn, 
known  to  modem  botanists  as  Rhamnus  cathaHicaSy  is  a  plant  of 
purgative  properties.  The  ancient  Athenian,  like  the  modem 
savage,  believed  that  such  plants  have  the  power  of  keeping  off 
evil  spirits,  or  rather  perhaps  of  ejecting  them  when  already  in 
possession.  Chewing  a  substance  was  naturally  a  thorough  and 
eflScient  way  of  assimilating  its  virtues.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
chewed  the  laurel  leaf  It  seems  possible  that  she  may  have 
primarily  had  to  do  this  rather  as  a  means  of  ejecting  the  bad 
spirits  than  to  obtain  inspiration  from  the  good.  Fasting  is  a 
substantial  safe-guard,  but  purgation  more  drastically  effective. 
,Thf>  piYiphylApf.iy^  prnpf>rtnAH  of  rhamnus^  buckthorn,  were  well 
known  to  the  ancients,^    Dioscorides'  in  his  Materia  Medica 

*  Suidas  8.T.  iyxvTplaTpuu'  al  rdj  x®^*        rertXevrriKdaiy  iiri<p4pov(rcu...4yxifTpi' 
crplas     \iy€<r0ai  xal  daax  roin  ipaytU  KaBalpovaiM^  alfxa  itrix^owrcu  lepclov. 

^  Photias  8.V.  fuapii  iifjJpa'  if  rots  Xourii'  '  k»6€<Tri\piQ)vot  firjvb^^  iv  <}  doKovaiv  al 
tfnrxai  rwr  rcXevnytrdrrcin'  dtnivai^  ^fu^up  (utOep  ifiaauPTo  Kal  titti;  t4?  Ovpas  ixp^op» 

*  DioBC.  De  mat,  med.  i.  119  X^erat  Koi  KkCovai  atrr^f  Ovpais  fj  Bijpaai  irpoffT€- 
diwrat  droKpodttM  rdf  rwr  ^pfiaxCbp  icaKovpylas.  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindiMM  of  Dr  Frazer,  who  also  notes  that  in  Ovid  spina  alba^  white  thorn,  is 
pUoed  in  a  window  to  keep  off  tristes  noxcu  and  striges  (Ovid,  Fasti  vi.  129 — 103), 
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/  writes,  *  it  is  said  that  branches  of  this  plant  attached  to  doors 
or  hung  up  outside  repel  the  evil  arts  of  magicians.'  Possibly, 
in  addition  to  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  branches  of  it  were 
fastened  to  doors  at  the  festival  of  the  Choes,  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pitch.  Pitch,  Photius  tells  us  in  commenting 
on  rhximnus,  was  on  account  of  its  special  purity  used  also  to 
drive  away  sprites  at  the  birth  of  a  child — always  a  perilous 
moment*. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  an  Aeschylus,  a  Pericles,  chewing  buck- 
thorn from  early  dawn  to  keep  oflF  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  but 
custom  in  such  matters  has  an  iron  hand.  If  the  masters  of  the 
house  shirked  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  servants  would  see 
to  it  that  the  doors  were  at  least  anointed  with  pitch ;  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  the  public 
opinion  of  conservative  neighbours  to  be  considered.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  day  of  the  Choes  was  a  day  of 
ghosts  like  the  day  of  the  Ghytroi. 

But,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  Choes  clearly  indicate  the  *  un- 
lucky '  nature  of  the  day,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  name  ? 
Nothing,  as  it  stands.   Choes,  Cups,  are  undeniably  cheerful.  But, 

/as  in  the  case  of  Chytroi,  there  inay  have  been  a  confusion 

I  between  approximate  forms ;  the  two  words  x^Vy  funeral  libation, 
and  cup,  have  a  common  stem  x^/r.    May  not  ^^oe?  have 

\  superimposed  itself  on  ;^oat,  wine-cups  upon  funeral  libations? 

\  A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  seems  to  indicate  some  such  a  con- 
xaminatio.  In  explaining  the  word  ^oa?,  he  says  the  meaning  is 
'  pourings  forth,  offerings  to  the  dead  or  libations.  An  oracle  was 
issued  that  they  must  offer  libations  yearly  to  those  of  the 

Aetolians  who  had  died,  and  celebrate  the  festival  so  called.'  Here 
the  name  of  a  festival  Xoa?  is  oxytone,  and  though  we  cannot 

and  compares  the  English  notion  that  hawthorn  keeps  off  witches  (see  Golden  Bovgh, 
second  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  3).  Miss  M.  C.  Harrison  tella  me  that  to  this  day 
rae  {rata)  is  eaten  on  Ascension  Day  at  Pratola  Peligna  and  other  places  in  the 
Abruzzi,  that  the  witches  may  not  come  to  torment  our  children  "  (noi  mangiamo 
la  ruta  aDinche  le  streghe  non  vengano  a  tormentare  le  creature  nostre) ;  see  A.  De 
Nino,  Usi  Abruzzesi  i.  p.  168. 

^  Phot.  S.V.  /tdfipos'  <Pvt6v  &  iv  rdis  Xovfflif  u>t  d\€^i<l>dpfiaKoy  i/uurioifTo  iiodev,  ca2 
wLttji  ^xP^ofTo  ra  dt^/xara,  dfdwros  ydp  a&ni '  dib  xal  h  reus  ytvivtCL  rur  ircudUnf 
Xpiovari  rdf  olKlas  cis  dir4\aaip  tCjv  daifidinap. 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ach,  961  Xodf  ^yxt^o-eis,  ipayLff/xara  irl  P€Kpoit  ^  a"mpSds. 
iKirlTTei  x/^M^(  ^^^^  X<^^^  rcOveuai  tCjv  AlrutXiay  iwdyeiM  dvd  wop  #m  flrf 
iofyrrjp  Xods  dyeip. 
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assume  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Choes,  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  two  analogous  forms. 

If  we  view  the  Choes  as  Xoat,  the  Cups  as  Libations,  the 
anomalous  and,  as  it  stands,  artificial  connection  of  Orestes  wifji^ 
the  festival  becomes  at  once  clear.  At  the  drinking  bout  of  the 
Choes.  we  learn  from  Athenaeus*  and  other  authorities,  the  singular 
custom  prevailed  that  each  man  should  drink  by  himself  A 
mythological  reason  was  sought  to  account  for  this,  and  tha 
story  was  told'  that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  blood  of  his  mother, 
came  to  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Choes.  The 
reigning  king,  variously  called  Pandion  and  Phanodemus,  wished 
to  show  him  hospitality,  but  religious  scruple  forbade  him  to  let 
a  man  polluted  enter  the  Sanctuaries  or  drink  with  those  cere- 
monially clean.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Sanctuaries  to  be  shut 
and  a  measure  of  wine  (xoO?)  to  be  set  before  each  man  severally, 
and  bade  them,  when  they  had  finished  drinking,  not  to  offer  up 
the  garlands  with  which  they  had  been  crowned  in  the  Sanctuaries, 
because  they  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with  Orestes ;  but  he 
bade  each  man  place  his  wreath  round  his  own  cup,  and  so  bring 
them  to  the  priestess  at  the  precinct  of  the  Limnae.  That  done, 
they  were  to  perform  the  remaining  sacrifices  in  the  Sanctuary. 
From  this,  Athenaeus  adds,  the  festival  got  the  name  of  Cups.  The 
mad  Orestes  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  tells  the  same  tale  and 
naively  states  that,  though  he  was  hurt  by  the  procedure,  he  dare 
not  ask  the  reason,  knowing  it  all  too  well. 

The  whole  account  is  transparently  aetiological.  Some  mytho-  ^ 
logical  precedent  is  desired  for  the  drinking  bout  of  the  Chrjes,  ^ 
based  as  it  was  on  a  ceremony  of  funeral  libations:  it  is  sought  and 
found  or  rather  invented  in  the  canonical  story  of  Orestes,  and  he 
is  made  to  say  in  a  fashion  almost  too  foolish  even  for  a  ma^irnan  : 

'And  this  I  learn,  that  my  miflhaiw  liecame 
A  rite  for  the  Athenians;  and  Pallas'  folk 
Have  still  this  custom  thkt  they  reverence 
The  Choan  veaaeL' 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Cups  (^oe^)  were  originally  Libations 
(XOiU),  the  somewhat  strained  punctilio  of  the  host  bec^/m^rH  at 
least  intelligible.    Orestes  is  polluted  by  the  guilt  (ayo<;)  of  his 


1  Atben.  vn.  S  §  376. 

>  Atiiai.z.49i487aDd8iiidMa.v.  X^f. 


»  Ear.  Iph.  in  T,  05»  n^. 
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mother's  blood,  he  finds  the  people  in  the  LimnaeS  close  to  the 
Areopagos,  celebrating  the  Xoa/,  the  libations  to  the  dead;  till 
he  is  purified  from  kindred  blood  he  cannot  join :  all  is  simple 
and  clear. 

If  the  Choes  were  in  intent  ^^cu,  the  Cups  Libations,  the 
ceremony  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  a  rite  performed  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Athenaeus^  in  discussing  various  shapes 
of  cups  says :  *  The  plemochoe  is  an  earthen  vessel  shaped  like 
a  top  that  stands  fairly  steady ;  some  call  it,  Famphilos  tells  us, 
the  cotyliscus.  And  they  use  it  at  Eleusis  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mysteries,  which  takes  its  name  Plemochoai  from  the  cup.  On 
this  day  they  fill  two  plemochoae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  towards 
the  East,  the  other  towards  the  West,  and  pronounce  over  them  a 
magic  formula.  The  author  of  the  Peirithous  mentions  them, 
whether  he  be  Ktesias  the  Tyrant  or  Euripides,  as  follows: 

"That  these  plemochoae  down  the  Chthonian  chasm 
With  words  well-omened  we  may  pour."' 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  a  compound  of  the  word  ;^oi; 
should  both  give  its  name  to  a  festival  day  and  to  a  vessel 
used  in  chthonic  ritual. 

The  Chytroi  and  Choes  then  bear  unmistakeably  a  character  of 
gloom,  and  in  their  primary  content  are  festivals  of  ghosts.  But 
what  of  the  Pithoigia  ?  Surely  this  day  is  all  revel  and  jollity,  all 
for  Dionysos  ? 

Had  we  been  dependent  on  literature  alone,  such  would  have 
been  our  inevitable  conclusion.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
Pithoigia  (p.  33),  the  earliest  and  fullest  we  possess,  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  worahip  other  than  that  of  the  wine-god,  no  hint 
of  possible  gloom.  Eustathius'  indeed  tells  of  a  Pithoigia  or  Jar- 
opening  which  was  '  not  of  a  festal  character,  but  in  every  respect 
unlucky,'  but  this  is  the  Pithoigia,  the  Jar-opening,  of  Pandora. 
Here  we  have  a  hint  that  a  Pithoigia  need  not  be  an  opening  of 
wine-jars ;  there  are  other  jars,  other  openings,  but  save  for 
the  existence  of  one  small  fragile  monument  the  significance  of 
the  hint  would  have  escaped  us. 

^  The  topographical  question  does  not  here  immediately  concern  the  argament 
I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere  {J.H.S,  xx.  p.  Ill)  that  the  precinct  of  the  Limnte 
cannot  be  severed  from  the  Areopagos  without  grave  loss  to  mythology. 

*  Athen.  xi.  93  §  496. 

>  Eastath.  ad  IL  xxiv.  526,  p.  1363.  26  ovx  ioprdtri/iot..  dXX'     r6  dro^t. 
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In  tlie  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  fix>m  a  lekythos  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Jena^  we  see  a  Pith- 
oigia of  quite  other  and  more 
solMnI  loAiiit.  A  itnl^  pi^hos 
is  Hunk  deep  into  ^i*  ;^und. 
It  has  served  as  Iq 
priimtive  days  aia&y  a  man, 
Diogenee-Hkej  lived  the  Jjife 

from  philosophy,  tatltir  Atoi 
dix«  ndoeaoity.  liuring  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees,  ajar  (m- 
0dte»^}  was  &  welcome  shelter', 
A  man  home  during  his  life  is 
apt  to  be  his  grave  in  death: 
In  Ishe  Dipylca  Oeiselcffy  at 
Athens,  at  Aphidua  at  Corfu, 
at  Thoricus,  and  in  many  an- 
other burying  place,  such  grave  pithoi  have  come  to  light.  From 
the  grave-jar  in  fig.  7  the  lid  has  been  removed ;  out  of  it  have 
escaped,  fluttering  upward,  two  winged  Keres  or  souls,  a  third 
soul  is  in  the  act  of  emerging,  a  fourth  is  diving  headlong  back 
into  the  jar.  Hermes  Psychopompos,  with  his  magic  staff  in  his 
hand,  is  evoking,  revoking  the  souls.  The  picture  is  a  speaking 
commentary  on  the  Anthesteria ;  we  seem  to  hear  the  mandate 
*Out  of  the  doors!  ye  souls;  it  is  no  longer  Anthesteria!'  The 
Pithoigia  of  the  Anthesteria  is  the  primitive  Pithoigia  of  the 
^rav^-jars,  later  overlaid  by  the  Pithoigia  of  the  wine-jars. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
conscious  representation  of  the  Athenian  rite  performed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Anthesteria.  It  is  more  general  in  content ;  it  is 
in  fact  simply  a  representation  of  ideas  familiar  to  every  Greek, 
that  the  pithos  was  a  grave-jar,  that  from  such  grave-jars  souls 

1  First  pablished  by  Dr  Paul  Schadow,  Eine  Attiache  Grablekythos,  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  (Jena,  1897),  reproduced  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  J.H.S. 
XX.  p.  101. 

*  Ar.  Eq.  792.  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  ad  loc.  points  out  that  irLdos  answers  to  fidelia  in 
etymolosy,  to  dolium  in  meaning. 

>  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  *Aphidna  in  Nord- Attica,*  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  398. 
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escaped  and  to  them  necessarily  returned,  and  that  Hermes  was 
Psychopompos,  Evoker  and  Revoker  of  souls.  The  vase-painting 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  of  the  scene  so  often  represented  on 
Athenian  white  lekythoi,  in  which  the  souls  flutter  round  the 
grave-stele.  The  giave-jar  is  but  the  earlier  form  of  sepulture; 
the  little  winged  figures,  the  Keres,  are  identical  in  both  classes 
of  vase-painting. 

The  nature  of  these  Keres  will  be  farther  analysed  when  we 
/come  to  the  discussion  of  primitive  demonology.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Keres  in  the  vase-paintings  and  the 
Keres  of  the  Anthesteria  are  regarded  as  simply  souls  of  dead 
men,  whereas  the  little  winged  phantoms  that  escape  from 
Pandoras  jar  are  indeed  ghosts,  but  ghosts  regarded  rather  as 
noisome  sprites  than  as  spirits;  they  are  the  source  of  disease 
and  death  rather  than  dead  men's  souls.  The  jar  of  Pandora 
is  not  so  much  a  grave  as  a  store-house  of  evil;  the  pithos  as 
store- house  not  only  of  wine  but  of  grain  and  all  manner  of 
provisions  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  ordinary  pithos  was 
pointed  at  the  base  and  buried  permanently  in  the  earth  like  a 
Turkish  cistern ;  a  row  of  such  pithoi,  like  those  recently  unearthed 
at  Cnossus,  might  serve  equally  as  a  wine-cellar  or  a  granary  or 
a  cemetery. 

The  attributes  of  Hermes  in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  are 
noticeable.  In  one  hand  he  holds  his  familiar  herald's  staff,  the 
kerykeion.  But,  and  this  is  the  interesting  point,  he  is  not  using 
It;  it  Ts lield  in  the  left  hand,  inert;  it  is  merely  attributive,  present 
out  of  convention.  The  real  implement  of  his  agency  in  revoking 
the  souls  is  held  uplifted  in  the  right  hand ;  it  is  his  rhabdos,  his 
magic  wand.  " 

This  rhabdos  is,  I  think,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
kerykeion,  though  ultimately  the  two  became  contaminated.  The 
kerykeion  or  herald s  staff  is  in  intent  a  kings  sceptre  held  by 
the  herald  as  deputy;  it  is  a  staff,  a  walking-stick,  a  jSdicTpop, 
by  which  you  are  supported ;  the  rhabdos  is  a  simple  rod,  even 
a  pliable  twig,  a  thing  not  by  which  you  are  supported  but 
with  which  you  sway  others.  It  is  in  a  word  the  enchanter's 
wand. 

It  is  with  a  rhabdos  that  Circe*  transforms  the  comrades  of 
1  Od.  X.  286. 
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Odysseus  into  swine;  it  is  as  magical  as  the  magic  potion  they 
drink: 

'Straight  with  her  rhabdos  smote  she  them  and  penned  them  in  the  sties.' 

With  the  rhabdos  Hermes^  led  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  suitors 
to  Hades.    He  held  in  his  hand 

'His  rhabdos  fair  and  golden  wherewith  he  lulls  to  rest 
The  eves  of  men  whoso  he  will,  and  others  by  his  best 
He  wi^es  from  sleep.   He  stirred  the  ghosts;  they  followed  to  their  doom 
And  gibbered  like  the  bats  that  throng  and  gibber  in  the  gloom.' 

This  magic  wand  became  the  attribute  of  all  who  hold  sway 
over  the  dead.  It  is  the  waud,  not  the  sceptre,  that  is  the  token 
of  life  or  death,  as  Pindar*  shows : 

'Nor  did  Hades  the  king 
Forget  his  wand  to  wave 
Whereby  he  doth  bring 
Shapes  of  men  dying 
Adown  the  hollow  roadway  of  the  grave.' 

The  rhabdos  as  magic  wand  was  iretai^poro^,  enchanter  of  the 
dead,  before  it  became  as  sceptre  TreiaL^poro^j  ruler  of  mortals. 

Eustathius  tells  us  in  the  passage  already  discussed',  that  the 
kerykeion  was  also  called  irofiiro^,  conductor,  and  that  it  was 
carried  in  the  hands  of  those  who  performed  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation. He  is  trying,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  derive  the  words 
hiOTrofLirelv  and  aTroBioirofiTreiv.  When  an  ancient  author  is  trying 
to  derive  words,  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  statements  only  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  still  in  this  particular  instance  there  seems  no 
reason  for  suspecting  the  statement  that  the  kerykeion  was  called 
TTOfjL'rro^ ;  it  is  dragged  in  quite  gratuitously,  and  does  not  help  out 
the  proposed  derivation.  What  Eustathius  says  is  this :  *  At  the 
end  of  the  month  Maimakterion  they  perform  ceremonies  of  sending, 
among  which  was  the  carrying  of  the  magic  fleece,  and  there  take 

1  Od.  XXIV.  1—9. 
«  Find.  01.  IX.  33 

01)5'  'Atdas  dKtn^av  /^fidw 
jSp^rra  ffutfiaO*  $  xardyei  KolXap  rpbs  dyvidiif 

dKuHtraw  iB  OMudly  rendered  *  onraiBed '  as  though  the  sceptre  were  lifted  in  token 
of  kingly  power.  I  translate  by  *  wave '  because  I  believe  tbe  action  denoted  is  the 
waring  or  moTing  of  a  wand,  not  the  raising  of  a  sceptre.  The  verb  Ktvita  is, 
I  beliere,  characteriatio  of  this  wand-waving.  Kipita  is  used  in  Homer  (loc.  cit.) 
ri  9*  djM  Ktrffvat,  By  Pindar's  time  the  wand  and  the  sceptre  were  fused,  but 
he  is  haunted  by  the  old  connotation  of  magic. 
*  For  text,  see  p.  24,  note  2. 
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place  then  throwings  out  of  purificatioas  at  the  crossways,  and 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  pompos  (i.e.  conductor),  the  which 
they  say  is  the  kerykeion,  the  attribute  of  Hermes.'  The  object 
of  the  whole  ceremony  is  *to  send  out  polluted  things.*  It  is, 
I  think,  significant  that  the  kerykeion,  or  rather  to  be  strictly 
accurate  the  rhabdos\  was  carried  in  apotropaic  ceremonies,  pre- 
sumably with  a  view  to  exorcise  bad  spirits,  which  as  will  appear 
later  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  impurities.  It  is  the 
other  face  of  revocation  ^  the  rhabdos  is  used  either  for  the  raising 
or  the  laying  of  ghosts,  for  the  induction  (iwaytoyi])  of  good  spirits, 
for  the  exorcism  {diroTpoTrrj)  of  bad. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  on  a  previous  occasion*,  I  felt 
confident  that  in  the  opening  of  the  grave-jars  we  had  the  complete 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  unlucky  character  of  the  day 
Pithoigia.  It  seems  to  me  now  iti  the  light  of  further  investi- 
gation that  another  ritual  element  may  have  gone  to  its  deter- 
mination. 

Plutarch',  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  sacred  objects 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  makes  the  following 
notable  statement:  *  Those  who  pretend  to  have  most  special 
knowledge  about  them  (i.e.  the  Vestal  Virgins)  assert  that  there 
are  set  there  two  jars  (widoi)  of  no  great  size,  of  which  the  one  is 
open  and  empty,  the  other  full  and  sealed  up,  and  neither  of  them 
may  be  seen  except  by  these  all-holy  virgins.  But  others  think 
that  this  is  false,  and  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
maidens  then  placed  most  of  their  sacred  things  in  two  jars,  and 
hid  them  underground  below  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  that  the 
place  even  now  is  called  from  that  by  the  title  Pithisci  (Doliola).' 
We  have  two  other  notices  of  these  Doliola.  Varro^says:  'The 
place  which  is  called  Doliola  is  at  the  Cloaca  Maxuma,  where 
people  are  not  allowed  to  spit.  It-  is  "so  called  from  the  jars 
beneath  the  earth.    Two  accounts  are ^ given  of  these  jars :  some 

1  Space  forbids  the  discussion  of  the  whole  evolution  of  the  kerykeion.  It 
contains  elements  drawn  from  both  sceptre  and  rhabdos.  The  rhabdos  is  sometimes 
forked  like  a  divining  rod:  the  forks  were  entwined  in  various  shapes.  Bound  the 
rhabdos  a  snake,  symbol  of  the  underworld,  was  sometimes  curled  as  the  snake 
is  curled  round  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Ultimately  the  twisted  ends  of  ftiM 
rhabdos  were  crystallized  into  curled  decorative  snakes.  In  like  fashion  tht  flni|al 
fringe  of  the  leather  aegis  of  Athene  is  misunderstood  and  rendered  as  sDAkoL  1^ 
the  time  of  Eustathius,  kerykeion  and  rhabdos  are  not  clearly  differentiated. 

2  J.H.S.  XX.  p.  101.  *  Plut.  Vit.  Cam.  xx. 
*  Ling.  LaL  5  §  167, 
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say  they  contain  the  bones  of  dead  bodies,  others  that  after  the 
death  of  Numa  Pompiliiis  certain  sacred  objects  (religiosa  quae- 
dam)  were  buried  there/  Festus*  gives  substantially  the  same 
account,  but  he  says  that  the  sacred  objects  were  buried  there 
when  the  Gauls  invaded  the  city. 

Of  jars  containing  *  sacra '  we  have  in  Greece  no  knowledge, 
but  it  is  significant  to  find  that  Zeus,  who  was  the  heir  to  so 
much  antique  ritual,  had  on  his  threshold  in  Olympus  two  jars, 
one  containing  good  the  other  evil ' : 

*Jars  twain  upon  Zeus*  threshold  ever  stood; 
One  holds  his  gifts  of  evil,  one  of  good.' 

With  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  Pithoigia  must  have 
been  connected  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  mundus  or 
round  pit  on  the  Palatine.  Festus*  tells  us  that  on  three  days 
in  the  year,  August  24,  October  5,  November  6,  the  lapis  manalis 
that  covered  it  was  removed.  Varro,  quoted  by  Macrobius*,  adds : 
•  'when  the  mundus  is  open,  the  gate  of  the  doleful  underworld  gods 
is  open.' 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ritual  of  each  of  the  several  days 
points  determinedly  ghost-wards.  The  names  in  each  case  admit 
at  least  of  chthonic  interpretation.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
collective  name  Anthesteria, 
I  The  ancients  sought  and  found  what  was  to  them  a  satisfactory 
f  etymology.  Istros,  writing  in  the  third  century  B.C.  and  quoted  by 
Harpocration,  says  that  Anthesterion  is  the  blossoming  month 
because  then  *  the  most  of  the  things  that  spring  from  the  earth 
blossom  forth*.'  The  Etymologicon  Magnum^  offers  an  easy-going 
alternative :  feast  and  month  bear  their  names  either  because  the 
earth  then  began  to  blossom,  or  because  they  offered  flowers  at 
the  festival. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  those  days  to  trouble  about  *  verb-stems ' 
and  '  nouns  of  the  agent  in  ti;/^/  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
the  dubious  guess  hazarded  by  Istros  should  have  passed  so  long 

*  PaM  exeerpta  ex  Lib,  Pomp,    Fest.  s.v.  doliola. 

*  Iliad  xxnr.  627 

doioi  y6.p  re  irLdoi  xarajcefarou  iv  Atos  o^5(^ 

diipuif  ola  5ldia<ri  KaKwv  irepos  idcjv. 
«  fM,  U4,  4  Macr.  Sat.  i.  16.  18. 

I       *  fiH|Wcrat.  s.v.  *Ap0€<rr.  did  ro  irXeurra  rcuv      r^s  yifs  dyOcTy  r&rt, 
^  Mtlftnu  Mag,  b.t.  'Ai^^ctf-n^/ua. 
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unchallenged  by  modem  science,  the  more  so  as  flowers  have  but 
a  general  and  accidental  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the  feast. 
Are  scholars  really  content  with  an  etymology  that  makes  of  the 
Anthesteria  the  festival  of  those  who  'did  the  flowers'? 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Hellenic  Journal^  Dr  A.  W.  Verrall 
has  faced  the  difficulty  and  offered  a  new  solution.  The  names  of 
festivals,  he  points  out,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  nouns  in 
Tr)pio  are  normally  formed  from  verb-stems  through  the  *  noun  of 
the  agent  *  in  riyp,  and  take  their  sense  from  the  action  described 
by  the  verb,  as  atorripLo^^  Xvrrjpio^f  ^ovKevrrfpiov.  In  like  fashion 
the  names  of  festivals  ending  in  rr^pta  describe  the  action  in  which 
the  ceremony  consisted,  or  with  which  it  was  chiefly  connected. 
Thus  avaK\r}Tripia  is  a  feast  or  ceremony  of  dvdK\rj<n^,  di/a/caXvir- 
rrjpia  of  avaKaKir>^i,^  and  so  on.  Prima  facie  then  a  derivation 
of  Anthesteria  should  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  stem 
is  verbal. 

"But  we  need  not  assume  that  the  verbal  stem  is  dv0€&'. 
Perhaps  dvdea-  itself  needs  analysis;  and  for  the  first  syllable 
there  is  an  obviously  possible  origin  in  the  preposition  dv-  {dvd\ 
of  which  so  many  examples  (e.g.  avOefui  =  dvdOefui)  are  preserved 
in  the  poets.  The  verb-stem  will  then  be  Oea-y  which  is  in  fact  a 
verb-stem  and  has  more  than  one  meaning.  The  meaning  which 
would  perhaps  in  any  case  have  suggested  itself  first,  and  which 
now  seems  especially  attractive,  is  that  which  Appears  in  the 
archaic  verb  OiaaaOai  or  OiaaaaOai,  to  pray  or  pray  for^,  and 
in  the  adjectives  iroKvOea-To^  and  dTroOea-To^;.  Prayers  and  invo- 
cations addressed  to  the  dead  were  a  regular  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
The  compound  dvaOiaaaaOai  would,  after  the  analogy  of  dvcucakeiv 
and  the  like,  bear  the  sense  to  raise  by  prayer  or  to  recoil  by 
prayer  J  literally  *to  pray  up*  or  *pray  back.'  And  dvOeoTi^pia, 
derived  from  dvadeaaaaOai,  would  be  the  feast  of  revocation,  the 
name,  as  usual,  signifying  the  action  in  which  the  ceremony  con- 
sisted and  which  was  the  object  of  it'." 

In  connection  with  this  new  and  illuminating  etymology,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  their  misguided  derivation  firam 

1  XX.  115.  aOd.  X.  626. 

'  My  view  of  the  primitive  significance  of  the  root  ^6<r,  which  is  perhaps  primif^f 
rather  to  conjure  than  to  pray^  will  appear  more  dearly  when  we  oom«  to  -th* 
cussion  of  the  Thesmophoria. 
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av0o9  the  ancientfi  themselves  lay  stress  not  so  much  on  the 
flowers  as  on  the  rising  up\  the  dvOelv  ix  rrj^  7^9.  Under  the 
word  *Av0€ia  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  says  *a  titl*  of  Hera 
when  she  sends  up  (dUvct)  fruits/  where  there  seems  a  haunting 
of  the  true  meaning  though  none  of  the  fonn\ 

Dr  Verrall  declines  to  assert  positively  the  derivation  of 
Anthesteria  he  propounds,  but  a  second  philological  argument 
brings  certain  conviction.  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  suggests  that  the  root 
which  appears  in  Greek  as  Oe^  may  appear  as  fes  fer  in  Latin. 
This  gives  us  the  delightful  equation  or  rather  analogy  dv-Oea- 
Tijpia,  in-fer-iae.  Of  course  inferiae  is  usually  taken  as  from 
inferi,  infra  etc.,  but  no  Latin  word  ought  to  have  medial  /  except 
when  preceded  by  a  separable  prefix.  To  make  certainty  more 
certain  we  have  the  Feralia,  the  festival  of  All  Souls,  kept  from 
the  13th  to  the  31st  of  the  month  of  Fe(b)ruary.  The  month  of 
purification  is  the  month  of  rites  to  the  dead,  in  a  word  purgation 
is  the  placation  of  souls.  This  is  true  for  Latin  and  Greek  alike 
and  will  emerge  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  study  in  detail  the 
ritual  of  the  month  of  February. 


Anthesterion  and  February. 

The  general' analogy  between  the  months  of  Anthesterion  and 
February,  and  the  fact  that  both  alike  were  unlucky  and  given 
over  to  the  service  of  the  dead,  was  clear  to  the  ancients  them- 
selves. The  scholiast  on  Lucian's  Tmon',  commenting  on  the 
word  Diasia,  says:  *The  day  is  unlucky... there  were  among  the 

^  Dr  Woensch  in  his  instrnctiye  pamphlet  Ein  Friihlingnfest  auf  Malta  (Leipzip^, 
1902)  diBCOsses  a  spring  festival  of  the  flowering  of  beans  which  he  believes  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Anthesteria,  bnt  the  rites  practised  are  whoUy  different.  Dr  Hiller 
von  Gaertringen  {Fest$chrift  fiir  0.  Benndorf)  calls  attention  to  the  title  Anthister 
which  ocenrs  in  an  inscription  found  on  Thera,  but  tbe  inscription  is  of  the  second 
centaiy  B.C.,  tbe  festival  of  the  'Anthesteria '  was  celebrated  on  Thera,  as  indeed 
wherever  there  was  a  primitive  population,  and  Anthister  must  have  borrowed  rather 
than  lent  his  name. 

'  Archbishop  Eostathius  may  have  had  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  separable 
difa  when  he  says  d^Bot  8ti  ix  rov  ivaditiv  xap^/crai  /card  <rt>7/coT7)v. 

'  Sohol.  ad  Luc.  rim.  43  dxo^pdi  ^  i)^lipd]...^(rav  Tap*  "EWriiriv  ijfUpat  dirpa^lav 
elcjrfodfuwai  warrdf  xal  dpylav^  &t  dwo<f>pddat  ^Kd\ovv.  <V  ra&rcus  oddi  irpoctiTcv  av  rls 
rtpa,  oidi  KoBdva!^  tplKot  hrefdyrvro  0iXy,  dXXd  Kal  rd  Upd  dxpVM^Tiara  aiVrots. 
iKokuTo  6i  ravra  adrois  «ard  rdr  ^evpovdpiov  fiijpa  6t€  kcu  iirfiyij^ov  rots  KaraxOovlois ' 
Kol  rat  otrrof  6  ft^  dyecro  Karoixofiipoit  ficrd.  vrvyv&ntrot  TrdvTwv  irpoibvTijjv  irtpov 
rpitwm  5r  koX  rd  Aidtf-ia  ffrvypdj^oirres  r/yov  ^ABrfvaToi, 
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Greeks  certain  days  which  brought  with  them  complete  idleness 
and  cessation  of  business,  and  which  were  called  unlucky  {diro- 
<l>pdies:).  On  these  days  no  one  would  accost  any  one  else,  and 
friends  would  positively  have  no  dealings  with  each  other,  and  even 
sanctuaries  were  not  used.  These  times  were  so  accounted  on 
the  analogy  of  the  month  of  February,  when  also  it  was  the  custom 
to  sacrifice  to  those  below,  and  all  that  month  was  dedicated  to 
the  dead  and  accompanied  by  gloom,  everything  going  on  in  an 
unusual  fashion  just  as  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Diasia  in 
gloom/  Clearly  to  the  scholiast  the  Diasia  is  but  one  element 
of  a  month  given  over  to  the  dead. 

The  meaning  of  Anthesterion,  the  significance  of  its  ceremonies, 
have  been  effectively  overlaid  by  the  wine-god  and  his  flower 
garlands,  but  with  the  Romans  there  was  no  such  superposition 
^d  consequently  no  misunderstanding.  They  clearly  realized  two 
things,  that  February  was  the  month  of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was 
the  month  of  purification.  Plutarch  in  his  Roman  Questions^  asks 
'  Why  was  Decimus  Brutus  wont  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead  in 
December,  whereas  all  other  Romans  offered  libations  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  dead  in  the  month  of  February  V  In  his  twenty-fifth 
Question',  while  discussing  the  reasons  why  the  days  following 
respectively  the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  were 
unlucky,  he  tells  us  that  the  Romans  *  used  to  consecrate  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  the  Olympian  gods,  but  the  second  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  second  month  (February)  they  were 
wont  to  practise  certain  purifications  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead.' 
Athenaeus' states  that  'Juba  the  Mauretanian  said  that  the  mouth 
of  February  was  so  called  fi'om  the  terrors  of  the  lower  world,  with 
regard  to  means  taken  for  riddance  from  such  alarms  at  the  time 
when  the  winter  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  offer 
libations  to  the  dead  on  several  days.'  Juba  the  Mauretanian  must 
Lave  known  quite  well  that  in  February  the  winter  was  not  at  its 
height.    He  states  correctly  the  fact  that  February  was  a  month 

^  Plut.  Q.  R.  XXXIV.  dm  W,  rC»v  <2\\wv 'Pwftafctfv  iv  rtf  ^e^povapl<p  fiiipl  wouw/Uwvf 
Xodf  Kal  ivayiafioi^  rois  T€$yrjic6<nt  A^Kifios  Bpovros  (ufs  KtW/xuv  UrrdpftiKetf)  T(f 
A€K€fjippl<f  toGt'  ixpaTTev; 

'  Plut.  Q.  R.  XXV.  rfa)y  firivQy  rhv  iih  irpQtTw  d\v/Mvioit  Beois  Upuxrop  rbv  Mrtpv 
X^owlois  iv  <f  Kcd  Kadap/MoOs  riyas  reXowri  koI  toU  KaroixoiUvois  ipayl^owriv . 

'  Athen.  m.  53  §  98  rbv  Si  fiijva  rourov  xXi^^ai  <^tv  6  ^avp^ioi  'I6/3at  iith  rwr 
Karovdaliap  ^fttay  Kar*  dyaUpeffUf  tup  Seifxdnav  iw  <}  rou  x^^y^^^^^  dKfuudrartm 
Kol  (0OS  r&re  rdif  KaroixofUyois  rdt        ivKpipeip  toXXcus  iiiAipait, 
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devoted  to  ceremonies  for  the  riddance  of  terrors  firom  the  under- 
world, but  carelessly  adds  an  impossible  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  particular  month. 

Ovid  is  of  all  witnesses  the  most  weighty  because  his  testimony 
is  iif  part  unconscious.  In  the  opening  words  of  the  second  book 
of  the  FasH^,  after  an  invocation  to  Janus,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Romans  meant  by  the  word  februum ;  he  notes 
that  the  term  was  applied  to  many  things,  wool,  a  branch  from  a 
pine-tree,  grain  roasted  with  salt,  and  finally  concludes  that '  any 
thing  by  which  the  soul  was  purged  was  called  by  his  rude 
ancestors  fehruumJ 

'Denique  quodcumque  est,  quo  pectora  ucMstra  piantur, 
Hoc  apud  intonsos  nomen  habebat  avos.' 

The  month  he  feels  sure  got  its  name  from  these  '  februa  *  or 
purifications,  but  he  asks  *  was  it  because  the  Luperci  purified  all 
the  soil  with  the  strips  of  skin  and  accounted  that  a  purification 
or  atonement,  or  was  it  because  when  the  dies  feralea  were  accom- 
plished then  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  were  appeased  there 
was  a  season  of  purity  V 

'Mensis  ab  his  dictus  secta  quia  pelle  Luperci 
Omno  ftolum  lustrant  idque  piamcn  habent? 
Aut  quia  placatia  sunt  tempora  pura  scpulcriM, 
Tunc  cum  ferales  praeteriere  dies?' 

Both  the  ceremonials,  the  Lupercalia  and  the  Feralia,  were,  he 
knows,  cathartic:  that  Fe(b)rua  and  Feralia  were  etymological ly  and 
significantly  the  same  naturally  he  does  not  guess.  Still  less  could 
he  conjecture  that  etymologically  February  and  Anthesterion  are  in 
substance  one. 

The  two  great  February  festivals*  to  which  Ovid  alludes  are  of 
course  the  Feralia  and  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  respectively  on 
the  21st  and  15th  of  February. 

The  Feralia  was  but  the  climax  of  a  series  of  days  beginning 
on  Feb.  13th  and  devoted  to  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
Parentalia.  It  is  curious  that,  though  the  Lemuria  (May  9 — 13) 
were  marked  as  Nefasti,  none  of  the  days  of  the  Parentalia  were  so 
marked:  still  firom  the  13th  to  the  21st  marriages  were  forbidden 

1  Grid,  FomH  n.  19. 

*  The  ceremonies  of  the  Lapercalia  have  been  fully  discusBed  by  Warde-Fowler, 
The  Boman  FegtivaU,  p.  810,  and  very  fully  by  Maunhardt,  Mijthologische  Fortch- 
ungen^  p.  72. 
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temples  closed,  and  magistrates  appeared  without  their  insignia; 
clearly  there  was  some  lingering  dread  of  ghosts  that  might  be 
about.  Parentalia  and  Feralia  alike  were  ceremonies  wholly 
devoted  to  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

In  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  purification  rather  ^ 
than  placation  that  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  rites.  Much 
in  the  Lupercalia  is  obscure,  and  especially  the  origin  of  its  nanie^ 
but  one  ritual  element  is  quite  certain.  Goats  and  a  dog  were 
sacrificed|  two  youths  girt  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  slain 
goats,  they  held  in  their  hands  strips  of  the  hides  of  the  victima 
They  ran  round  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  the  city,  and  as 
they  ran  smote  the  women  they  met  with  the  strips  of  skin. 
These  strips  of  skin  were  among  the  things  known  as  febrm, 
purifiers,  and  by  their  purifying  power  they  became  fertility 
charms. 

*  Forget  not  in  your  speed,  Antonius,  ^ 
To  touch  Calpumia,  for  our  elders  say 
The  barren  touch^  in  this  holy  chase 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse 

There  has  been  much  needless  discussion  as  to  whether  in  cere- 
monies where  striking  and  beating  occur  the  object  is  to  drive  out 
evil  spirits  or  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  fertility.  Primitive  man 
does  not  so  narrowly  scrutinize  and  analyse  his  motives.  To  strike 
with  a  sacred  thing,  whether  with  a  strip  of  skin  from  a  victim  or 
a  twig  from  a  holy  tree,  was  to  apply  what  the  savage  of  to-day 
would  call  *  good  medicine.'  Precisely  how  it  worked,  whether  by 
expulsion  or  impulsion,  is  no  business  of  his. 

When  the  Catholic  makes  the  sacred  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
his  food,  is  he,  need  he  be  quite  clear  as  to  whether  he  does  it  to 
induce  good  or  to  exorcise  evil  ?  The  peasant  mother  of  to-day 
may  beat  her  boy  partly  with  a  view  to  stirring  his  dormant  moral 
impulses,  but  it  is  also,  as  she  is  careful  to  explain,  with  intent  to 
*beat  the  mischief  out  of  him.'  In  the  third  Mime  of  Herondas' 
the  mother  is  explicit  as  to  the  expulsive  virtue  of  beating.  Her 
boy  is  a  gambler  and  a  dunce,  so  she  begs  the  schoolmaster  to 

*  Thrash  him  upon  his  shoulders  till  his  spirit. 
Bad  thing,  is  left  just  hovering  on  his  lips.' 

^  JuUui  CcLeaaVy  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  v.  6. 
'  Herond.  Mim.  iii.  8. 
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She  is  in  the  usual  primitive  dilemma :  his  spirit  is  bad  but  it 
is  his  life ;  it  is  kill  and  cure. 

The  strips  of  goat-skin  were  fehrua^,  purifying,  find  thereby 
fertility  charms.  As  such  they  cast  sudden  illumination  on  the 
'magic  fleece'  already  discussed.  The  animal  sacrificed,  be  it 
sheep  or  goat  or  dog,  is  itself  a  placation  to  gho6ts  or  underworld 
powers ;  hence  its  skin  becomes  of  magical  eflfect :  the  deduction 
is  easy,  almost  inevitable.  The  primary  gist  of  the  sacrifice  is  to 
appease  and  hence  keep  oflf  evil  spirits ;  it  is  these  evil  spirits  that 
impair  fertility :  in  a  word  purification  is  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

The  question  *  What  was  purity  to  the  ancients  ?  *  is  thus  seen 
to  be  answered  almost  before  it  is  asked.  Purity  was  not  spiHtual 
purity  in  our  sense — that  is  foreign  to  anyprimitive  habit  of  thought, 
nor  was  it  physical  purity  or  cleanliness — it  was  possible  to  be 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  yet  be  ceremonially  pure. 
But  so  oddly  does  the  cycle  of  thought  come  round,  that  the  purity 
of  which  the  ancients  knew  was,  though  in  a  widely  different  sense, 
spiritual  purity,  i.e.  freedom  from  bad  spirits  and  their  maleficent 
influence.  To  get  rid  of  these  spirits  was  to  undergo  purification. 
In  the  month  of  February  and  Anthesterion  the  Roman  or  Greek 
might,  mutatis  mutandis,  have  chanted  our  Lenten  hymn : 

'Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 
On  the  holy  ground 
How  the  hosts  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around? 
Christian,  up  and  smite  them!' 

Till  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  Greek 
notion  of  purity  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  this  negative 
combative  attitude,  this  notion  of  spiritual  forces  outside  and 
against  them. 

The  question  yet  remains  '  Why  did  this  purification  need  to 
take  place  in  the  spring?'  The  answer  is  clear.  Why  did  our  own 
near  ancestors  have  spring  cleanings? 

'Winter  rains  and  ruins  are  over 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins, 
««««««« 

While  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  hy  blossom,  the  Spring  begins? 

1  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  vin.  343  nam  pellem  ipsam  capri  veteres  februum  vocabant. 
Tarro  {Ling.  Lat,  ti.  18)  says  that  februum  was  Sabine  for  purgamentum. 
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Winter  is  a  recklesB  time  with  its  Christmas  and  its  Saturnalia. 
There  is  little  for  the  primitive  agriculturist  to  do  and  less  to  fear. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  died  down,  the  gods  have  done  their 
worst.  But  when  the  dead  earth  begins  to  awake  and  put  forth 
bud  and  blossom,  then  the  ghosts  too  have  their  spring  time, 
then  is  the  moment  to  propitiate  the  dead  below  the  earth.  Ghosts 
were  placated  that  fertility  might  be  promoted,  fertility  of  the 
earth  and  of  man  himself. 

It  is  true  that  the  primitive  rites  of  February  and  Anthesterion, 
of  Romans  and  Greeks,  were  in  the  main  of  'riddance/  The  ghosts, 
it  would  seem  from  the  ritual  of  the  Choes  and  Chytroi,  the  chew- 
ing of  buckthorn,  anointing  with  pitch,  the  mandate  to  depart, 
were  feared  as  evil  influences  to  be  averted ;  but  there  is  curious 
evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria  the 
coming  of  the  ghosts  was  regarded  as  a  direct  promotion  of 
fertility.  Athenaeus^  quoting  the  Commentaries  of  Hegesander", 
tells  us  of  a  curious  tradition  among  the  natives  of  Apollonia  in 
Chalkis.  'Around  Apollonia  of  Chalkidike  there  flow  two  rivers,  the 
Ammites  and  the  Oljrnthiacus  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  Bolbe. 
And  on  the  river  Olynthiacus  stands  a  monument  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Herakles  and  Bolbe.  And  the  natives  say  that  in  the 
months  of  Elaphebolion  and  Anthesterion  the  river  rises  because 
Bolbe  sends  the  fish  apopyris  to  01  jmthus,  and  at  that  season  an 
immense  shoal  of  fish  passes  from  the  lake  to  the  river  Olynthus. 
The  river  is  a  shallow  one,  scarcely  overpassing  the  ankles,  but 
nevertheless  so  great  a  shoal  of  the  fish  arrives  that  the  in- 
habitants round  about  can  all  of  them  lay  up  sufficient  store  of 
salt  fish  for  their  needs.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  they 
never  pass  by  the  monument  of  Olynthus.  They  say  that  formerly 
the  people  of  Apollonia  used  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  to 
the  dead  in  the  month  of  Elaphebolion,  but  now  they  do  them  iA 
Anthesterion,  and  that  on  this  account  the  fish  come  up  in  those 
months  only  in  which  they  are  wont  to  do  honour  to  the  dead.' 
Here  clearly  the  dead  hero  is  the  source  of  national  wealth,  the 
honours  done  him  are  the  direct  impulsion  to  fertility.  The 
gloomy  rites  of  aversion  tend  to  pass  over  into  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful ceremonial  of  'tendance.' 


1  Athen.  vnL  11  §  334  f. 


^  8rd  cent.  B.C. 
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To  resume,  the  Anthesteria  was  primarily  a  Feast  of  All 
Souls:  it  later ^  became  a  revel  of  Dionysos,  and  at  the  revel  men 
wreathed  their  cups  with  flowers,  but,  save  for  a  vague  and  un- 
scientific etymology,  we  have  no  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Anthesteria  was  ever  a  Feast  of  Flowers.  The  transition  from 
the  revocation  of  ghosts  with  its  dire  association  to  a  drunken 
revel  may  seem  harsh,  but  human  nature  is  always  ready  for  the 
shift  from  Fast  to  Feast,  witness  our  own  Good  Friday  holiday. 

The  Ritual  of  ^^vtvyiafioi 

In  the  light  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  spring  month  February 
and  Anthesterion,  it  is  now  possible  to  advance  a  step  in  the  under- 
standing of  Greek  ritual  terminology  and  through  it  of  Greek 
religious  thought. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  broad  distinction  was  established 
between  sacrifice  to  the  Ol3rmpians  of  the  upper  air — sacrifice 
which  involved  communion  with  the  worshipper,  and  sacrifice  to 
chthonic  powers  which  forbade  this  communion — in  which  the 
I  sacrifice  was  wholly  made  over  to  the  object  of  sacrifice.  The 
first,  the  Olympian  sacrifice,  is  expressed  by  two  terms,  dveuv  and 
Up^civ ;  the  second,  if  the  sacrifice  is  burnt,  by  oXoKavrelv,  and 
as  will  presently  be  seen  by  ^(fxl^eiv,  also  more  generally  by  the 
term  eva^i^uv. 

As  regards  the  Olympian  terms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
definitely  what  has  already  been  implied,  that  Oveiv  strictly  is 
applicable  only  to  the  portion  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  actually 
burnt  with  a  view  to  sublimation,  that  it  might  reach  the  gods  in 
the  upper  air ;  whilst  iepevetv  applies  rather  to  the  portion  unbumt, 
which  was  sacred  indeed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  gods,  but 
was  actually  eaten  in  communion  by  the  worshipper.  With  the 
growing  prevalence  of  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Olympians  and  their  service,  the  word  dvetv  came 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sacrifice,  and  in  late  and  careless 
writers  is  used  for  any  form  of  sacrifice  burnt  or  unburnt  without 
any  consciousness  of  its  primary  meaning. 

The  term  iepevetv  is  strictly  used  only  of  the  sacrifice  of  an 

^  That  the  religion  of  Dionysos  came  to  Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  date  will 
be  shewn  in  Chapter  vm. 
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animal ;  Upelov  is  the  animal  victim.  Among  the  Homeric  Greeks 
sacrifice  and  the  flesh  feast  that  followed  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  the  one  almost  implied  the  other;  the  Upelov,  the 
animal  victim,  was  the  material  for  the  Kpeohaiaia,  the  flesh  feast. 
So  prominent  in  the  Homeric  mind  was  the  element  of  feasting 
the  worshipper  that  the  feast  is  sometimes  the  only  stated  object. 
Thus  Odysseus*  gives  command  to  Telemachus  and  his  thralls : 

*Now  get  you  to  my  well-built  house,  the  best  of  all  the  swine 
Take  you  and  quickly  sacrifice  that  straightway  we  may  dine.* 

Here  the  object  is  the  meal,  though  incidentally  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  is  implied.  It  is  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  man  solemnly  communicates,  but  that  when  man 
would  eat  his  fill  of  flesh  food  he  piously  remembers  the  gods  and 
burns  a  little  of  it  that  it  may  reach  them  and  incline  their  hearts 
to  beneficence. 

In  the  Homeric  sacrifice  there  is  communion,  but  not  of  any 
mystical  kind;  there  is  no  question  of  partaking  of  the  life  aud 
body  of  the  god,  only  of  dining  with  him.  Mystical  communion 
existed  in  Greece,  but,  as  will  be  later  seen,  it  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  a  god  quite  other  than  these  Homeric  Olympians,  the 
god  Dionysos. 

Before  we  leave  the  lepelov,  the  animal  sacrificed  and  eaten, 

one  word  of  caution  is  necessary.    It  is  sometimes  argued  that 

animal  sacrifice,  as  conti-asted  with  the  simpler  offerings  of  grain 

and  fruits,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  and  more  luxurious  civilization. 

Such  was  the  view  of  Porphyry'-*  the  vegetarian.   Flesh-eating  and 

flesh  sacrifice  is  to  him  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  licence. 

Such  too  was  the  view  of  Eustathius'.    In  commenting  on  the 

ovXoxvTaty  the  barley  gi-ain  scattered,  he  says, '  after  the  oflering 

of  barley  grain  came  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of  meat  at  sacrifices, 

because  after  the  discover}'  of  necessary  foods  the  luxury  of  a  meat 

diet  and  imported  innovations  in  food  were  invented.'     As  a 

generalization  this  is  false  to  facts ;  it  depends  on  the  environment 

of  a  race  whether  man  will  first  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food ;  but 

as  regards  the  particular  case  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  obser- 

1  Od.  XXIV.  215 

deliryov      al^a  avdv  iepeCffart  6s  rif  &pi<rrof, 
*  Porph.  de  Abut.  ii.  passim. 

>  Bust,  ad  II.  I.  449  §  132  furd  di  rdf  oifXox^hras  al  Bvelai  koI  if  4p  ai^rcut 
KpeuHpayla  didri  Kal  /nerd  riip  tCjp  ivayKtdutp  Tpo^¥  €Op€<riv  ij  Tijs  Kpetadaifflas  roXurAcca 
xal  TO  -njs  T/»o0^  iTtlacucTOP  eCprp-ai. 
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vations  of  Poijhjiy  and  Eustathius  are  broadly  true.  The  primitive 
dwellers  in  Qreece  and  round  the  Mediterranean  generally  lived 
mainly  on  Tegetarian  diet,  diversified  by  fish,  and  the  custom  of 
flesh-eating  in  large  quantities  was  an  innovation  brought  from 
without^  {iw^tucTov),  Athenaeus'  in  his  first  book  discusses  the 
various  kinds;  of  food,  and  dwells  with  constant  astonishment  on 
the  flesh-eating  habits  of  the  Achaean  heroes  of  Homer.  He 
quotes  the  oomic  poet  £ubulos  as  asking 

'  v  pray  you,  when  did  Homer  ever  make 
Vn  Achaean  chief  eat  fish?  'tis  always  flesh, 
*l.nd  roasted  too,  not  boiled.' 

Achaean  chiefs,  he  notes — and  in  this  they  resemble  their 
northern  descendants — *do  not  care  for  made-dishes,  kickshaws 
and  the  li|^e.  Homer  sets  before  them  only  roast  meat,  and  for 
the  most  part  beef,  such  as  would  put  life  into  them,  body  and 
souL'  It  18  true  Athenaeus  is  arguing  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
Homeric  is  contrasted  with  later  Greek  life,  but  the  fact  he  states 
is  bejonr^  dispute,  i.e.  that  the  Homeric  diet  was  mainly  of  flesh 
and  anKke  the  vegetarian  and  fish  diet  of  the  ordinary  Greek. 
Given  a  flesh  diet  for  man,  and  the  sacrifice  of  flesh  to  the  gods  he 
makes  in  his  own  image  follows. 

The  terms  OveLv  and  lepeveiv  belong  then  to  sacrifice  regarded 
as  a  feast ;  it  remains  to  consider  the  term  ivayi^eiv^in  the  definition 
of  which  we  come,  I  think,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
ideas  of  the  lower  stratum  of  Greek  religion. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  usage  the 
terms  0v€iv  and  ivayi^eip  are  clearly  distinguished.  A  passage  in 
Pausanias  is  for  this  purpose  of  capital  importance.  Pausanias  is 
visiting  a  sanctuary  of  Heracles  at  Sicyon.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations':  *  In  the  matter  of  sacrifice  they  are  accustomed 

*  Prof.  Bidgeway  {Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  524)  has  shown  (to  me 
coDclusively)  tha^  tl^^  pomeric  Achaeans  were  of  Celtic  orkin  and  ^^rnnght  with 
them  from  central  Europe  ine  neah-rnojinnff  i\n^  fipati^^ting  hahits  of  their  northern 
anoeBtow.""  

— *-Mien.  I.  46  §  26. 

•  P.  II.  10.  1  M  8i  dvfflg.  TOidde  dpop  vofil^owri,  ^diffrov  h  liKVutvlq, 
fKBorra  KaraXa^Tr  'HpaxXci  <r0at  us  rjputi  ipayij^ovras'  oiiKovy  'q^iov  dpav  oud^y  6 
^aicros  rCjp  oArCoVf  dXX'  Cas  &€<}  Bi&ew.  Kal  vvv  (ri  dfiva  ol  ^ikuujvioi  atpd^avTes  tccd  rodf 
fiffpoOt  fwl  ToO  piafjLOV  Kajlkrayret  rd  fUr  icSiowfiv  dirb  Upclov  rd  ws  rjptai  tCjv  Kp€u>v 
ivayU^ovcu  That  the  distinction  between  0<f€iv  and  iva'^i^tiv  is  no  late  invention 
of  Paasanias  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Herodotos  (ii.  43)  uses  the  same  words  and 
draws  the  same  distinction  though  with  less  explicit  detail.  Speaking  of  Herakles 
as  god  and  hero,  he  says :      lUv  iSopdrtp  'OXvfuritp     iTowfdrjp  dOovci,      2'  ^r^p^ 
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to  do  as  follows.  They  say  that  Phaestos,  when  he  came  to 
Sicyon,  found  the  Sicyonians  devoting  offerings  to  Heracles  as  to 
a  hero.  But  Phaestos  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  would 
sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  god.  And  even  now  the  Sicyonians,  when 
they  slay  a  lamb  and  bum  the  thighs  upon  the  altar,  eat  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  as  though  it  were  a  sacrificial  victim,  ai^^  another  part 
of  the  flesh  they  make  over  as  to  a  hero.*  The  jMissage  is  not 
easy  to  translate,  because  we  have  no  English  equivalent  for 
ivarfL^€iv.  I  have  translated  the  word  by  'devot^'  because  it 
connotes  entire  dedication — part  of  the  sacrifice  is  shared,  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  in  common  with  Heracles  regarded  as  a  god,  the 
other  part  is  utterly  consecrated  to  Heracles  as  a  hero ;  it  is  dead 
men's  food.  Pausanias,  who  is  often  careless  in  his  use  of  dveiv, 
here  carefully  marks  the  distinction.  The  victim  is  an  animal : 
part  of  it  is  offered  to  an  Olympian — that  portion  is  shared  ;  part 
of  it  is  offered,  like  the  offerings  at  the  Chytroi,  to  no  Olympian, 
but  to  a  ghost,  and  of  that  portion  no  man  eats.  ( 

A  second  passage  from  Pausanias  adds  a  further  element  of 
differentiation.  At  Megalopolis,  Pausanias  visited  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Eunienides.  Of  their  ritual  he  speaks  as  follows* :  '  They  say 
that  when  these  goddesses  would  drive  Orestes  mad  they  appeared 
to  him  black,  Jbut  that  afber^he  had  bitten^off_his^Jjiger_t^ 
se^Hied^tohiri^^  and  hissenses  returned  to  him,  and  there- 
fore hemade^  over  an  offering  to  the  black  goddesses  to  turn  away 
their  wrath,  but  to  the  white  ones  he  did  sacrifice.' 

Language  and  ritual  could  scarcely  speak  more  plainly :  Oveiv 
is  to  the  Olympians,  a  joyous  thanksgiving  to  gods  who  are  all 
white  and  bright,  beneficent,  of  the  upper  air ;  ivayi^eiv  is  to  those 
below  who  are  black  and  bad  and  malignant :  0v€ip  is  for  depaTrela, 
tendance  ;  ivayi^eiv  for  dirorpoTrri,  riddance. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  ritual  having  been 
thus  definitely  established,  it  remains  to  examine  more  closely  the 
word  evayi^eiv  and  the  ritual  it  expresses,  that  of  the  dead — a  ritual 
which,  it  must  at  this  point  be  remembered,  is  also  concerned 
with  purification. 

The  word  evayi^eiv  can  only  mean  the  making  of  or  dealing 

^  P.  vni.  84.  3  Kol  oihia  reu»  /lip  (rats  fUXeUi^an)  ipijyurtPt  airorphrtap  rh  fii^trifui 
ain-Qfv,  reus      iSvae  reus  Xcuxcut. 
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with  something  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  0(709,  or,  as  the  word 
gometimeB  appears,  a  &yo9.  It  did  not  escape  that  acute  observer 
of  man  and  his  language.  Archbishop  EustathiusS  that  this  word 
and  its  cognate  ffyto^,  holy,  had  in  ancient  days  a  double 
significance,  that  holy  was  not  only  pure  but  also  polluted  ;  this, 
he  says,  '  is  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  £709.'  To  put 
the  matter  into  modem  phraseology,  0709  is  the  thing  that  is 
taJboo^  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  hence  forbidden  to 
man,  the  thing  *  devoted.'  The  word  lies  deep  down  in  the  ritual 
of  ancient  sacrifice  and  of  ancient  religious  thought;  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  communion ;  it  is  tinged  with,  though  not  quite 
the  equivalent  of,  expiation. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  ceremonies  covered  by  the  word  evarfv^eiv. 
We  know  what  was  done,  though  we  have  no  English  word  fully 
to  express  that  doing.  This  fact  may  well  remind  us  that  we  have 
lost  not  only  the  word  but  the  thought,  and  must  be  at  some  pains 
to  recover  it.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  no  translation  of 
€vayi^€iv  will  be  attempted :  I  shall  frankly  use  the  Greek  word 
and  thereby  avoid  sAV  danger  from  misleading  modem  conno- 
tations'. 

Quite  accidentally,  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  on  the  various 
sorts  of  soap  and  washing  basins,  Athenaens'  has  preserved  for  us 
a  record  of  the  exact  ritual  of  hayia-fioL  After  stating  that  the 
word  diropiirrpov,  washing  off,  is  applied  alike  to  the  water  in 
which  either  feet  or  hands  are  washed,  he  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
word  dwovifLfia,  *  offscouring/  slightly  different  in  form  but  sub- 

^  East,  ad  II.  xxin.  429,  1357.  59  oOru  xal  ayiot  Ta/)d  toU  raXoioct  o6  /i^or  6 
KaBapos  aXXA  koL  6  fuapds  Sia  r6  rov  ayovs  diTXderjfiov. 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  can  be  translated  if  we  are  content  to  vary  oar 
rendering  in  each  Tarioas  case.  In  the  passages  already  discassed  'derote'  is 
perhaps  a  fair  equivalent,  because  the  contrast  emphasized  is  with  a  sacrifice 
shared.  Sometimes  the  word  may  be  rendered  simply  *  sacrifice  to  the  dead,' 
sometimes  *  purificatory  sacrifice,*  sometimes  '  expiatory  sacrifice.'  No  one  word 
covers  the  whole  field.  It  is  this  lost  union  of  many  diverse  elements  that  has 
to  be  recovered  and  is  nameless. 

'  Athen.  ix.  7S  §  409  b  ff.  ISlun  64  KoXtirai  wap'  *A0rji>aiois  dT6in/i/ia  M  tQp  e/t 
TCfiV  TOit  wtKpois  yufOfUiKap  koI  iirl  riap  robs  ivayeh  K0.daip6vTia¥  Kal  KXc<8iy/iot  iv  rtf 
inypo/^fUvifi  'E(i77iprt«r^.  UpoOtlt  yiip  vtpl  ivayiaiMV  ypd^i  rd^e*  **''Opv^ai  ^69 wow 
wp6t  ivripop  rov  ffi^/iaros.  "Eirtira  xapd  rbv  ^bdvvw  Tpos  i<nripa»  jSX^e,  f^iap  Kaj-dxi€, 
\&yw  rdi«'  **TAuir  dv^tft/ia  cUt  xf*h  *«i  ^^A"*-*  'Es-ftra  alBa  ftiOpop  Kardx«t" 
llapiBero  raDra  koI  Aup6$eot  i^dffKiav  khI  iv  T«(f  E^ar/M^wv  xarp^oct  rd^e  y€ypi4^9aA 
w€fi  rift  rw  Urrdp  KaOapcetas.  "Excir*  dTort^d^ievof  aMs  ical  ol  AWoi  ol  ffir\ayx^*^oifr€t, 
tdiop  "Kafionf  icd$<up€  dx^rcj'c  r6  alfia  rov  KaBaipofUwov  kcU  ^erd  t6  i,w6vifJtfia  dpoKUn/fras 
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stantially  the  same  in  meaniDg,  has  among  the  Athenians  a  technical 
ritual  usaga  'The  tenn  airovt-^iia  is  specially  applied  to  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  and  to  those  that  take  place  in  the 
purification  of  the  polluted*  The  word  transjiated  'polluted'  is 
ha/yeZ^,  Le.  under  or  in  a  state  of  0709.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  a  lost  treatise  on  ceremonies  of  evayia-^o^;,  the  exact  details 
of  the  ritual  '  Eleidemos,  in  his  treatise  called  Exegeticus,  writes 
on  the  subject  of  iva/yur/jLoi  as  follows :  "  Dig  a  trench  to  the  west 
of  the  tomb.  Then,  look  along  the  trench  towards  the  west,  pour 
down  water,  saying  these  words :  A  purification  for  you  to  whom  it 
is  meet  and  right.  Next  pour  down  a  second  time  myrrh." 
Dorotheos  adds  these  particulars,  alleging  that  the  following 
prescription  is  written  also  in  the  ancestral  rites  of  the  Eupatridae 
concerning  the  purification  of  suppliants :  "  Next  having  washed 
himself,  and  the  others  who  had  disembowelled  the  victim  having 
done  the  same,  let  him  take  water  and  make  purification  and  wash 
off  the  blood  from  the  suppliant  who  is  being  purified,  and  after- 
wards, having  stirred  up  the  washing,  pour  it  into  the  same  place." ' 

The  conjoint  testimony  of  the  two  writers  is  abundantly  clear : 
either  alone  would  have  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  EJeidemos  tells  us  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  dead ; 
the  trench  near  the  tomb,  the  western  aspect  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  cautious  formulary,  *  To  you  to  whom  it  is  meet  and  right/  all 
tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  safest  not  even  to  name  the  dead,  lest 
you  stir  their  swift  wrath.  But  Eleidemos  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  why  they  want  an  awovififui,  *  an  offscouring,'  water  defiled : 
whj*  will  not  pure  water  or  water  and  mj'^rrh  suffice  ?  Dorotheos 
supplies  the  clue — those  who  have  slain  the  victim  wash  the  blood 
from  their  hands  and  wash  it  off  him  who  has  been  purified,  and 
then  stirring  it  all  up  pour  it  into  the  trench.  The  ghost  below 
demands  the  blood  of  the  victim  washed  off  from  the  polluted 
suppliant:  when  the  ghost  has  drunk  of  this,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  there  is  placation  and  purification. 

That  the  ghost  should  demand  the  blood  of  the  victim  is 
natural  enough  ;  the  ghosts  in  the  Nekuia  of  the  Odyssey  *  drink 
the  black  blood'  and  thereby  renew  their  life ;  but  in  ceremonies  of 
purification  they  demand  polluted  water,  the  *  ofiiscourings,'  and 
why?  The  reason  is  clear.  The  victim  is  a  sun-ogate  for  the 
"diluted  suppliant,  the  hlood  is  put  upon  him  that  he  may  be 
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identified  with  the  victim,  the  ghost  is  deceived  and  placabed. 
The  ghost  demands  blood,  not  to  satisfy  a  physical  but  so  to  speak 
a  spiritual  thirst,  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  This  thirst  can  only 
be  quenched  by  the  water  polluted,  the  'offscourings**  of  the 
suppliant. 

The  suppliant  for  purification  in  the  ritual  just  described  was 
identified  with  the  victim,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
victim  with  the  suppliant,  by  pouring  over  the  suppliant  the 
victim's  blood.  There  were  other  means  of  identification.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  27)  that  the  suppliant  sometimes  put  on  the 
whole  skin  of  the  victim,  sometimes  merely  stood  with  his  foot  on 
the  fleece.  Another  and  more  attenuated  form  of  identification  was 
the  wearing  of  fillets,  i.e.  strands  of  wool  confined  at  intervals  by 
knots  to  make  them  stronger.  Such  fillets  were  normally  worn  by 
sappliants  and  by  seers :  the  symbolism  for  suppliants  is  obvious, 
for  seers  evident  on  a  closer  inspection,  seer  himself  was 

powerless,  but  he  could  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  ghosts  or 
heroes  invoke  the  mantic  dead ;  he  wears  the  symbols  of  this 
sacrifice,  the  wreath  and  the  fillets.  Later  their  significance  was 
forgotten,  and  they  became  mere  symbols  of  office.  The  omphalos 
at  Delphi,  itself  a  mantic  tomb,  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
wool-fillets,  renewed  no  doubt  at  first  with  the  offering  of  each 
new  victim,  later  copied  in  stone',  but  always  the  symbol  of 
recurring  sacrifice.^ 


Fillets  of  wool  became  as  it  were  the  attributes  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim.  In  the  curious  vase-painting'  in  fig.  8  Salmoneus, 
himself  the  victim,  is  wreathed,  decorated  all  over  with  fillets,  which 
of  course,  as  there  was  no  animal  slain,  are  merely  symbolic*.  Animal 
\'ictiras  in  like  fashion  are  adorned  for  sacrifice  with  these  merely 
routine  fillets.  The  animal  sacrifice  is  to  the  ghost  the  surrogate 
of  the  human  victim,  the  fillet  in  its  turn  the  surrogate  of  the 
animal. 

The  dread  ceremonial  of  ipaycafios  in  its  crudest,  most 

^  Hesych.  \ovrp6p '  to  It&irapov  Cdu)p  i^ow  dir6vififia, 

2  Bull,  de  Corr,  Hell,  xxiv.  p.  258. 

3  Now  in  the  Musenm  at  Chicago.  American  Journal  of  Arcliaeology ,  1899, 
pl.  IV.  The  vase  presents  some  difficulties,  the  discnssion  of  which  would  be 
irrelevant  here.  The  figure  of  Sahnoneus  madly  and  sacrilegiously  counterfeiting 
Zeus  and  holding  his  thunder-bolt  is  I  think  certain. 

*  Fillets  are  specially  characteristic  of  sacrificial  victims.  Herodotus  vii.  197 
describes  Atbamas  as  ffrifAfAOLfft  wvKaadtls. 
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barbarous  form,  is  very  clearly  shown  on  the  vase-painting  in 


Fio.  8. 

fig.  9,  from  a  *  Tyrrhenian '  amphora  now  in  the  British 
Museum  ^  The  scene  depicted  is  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.    In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides',  Neoptolemos 


Fia.  9. 


1  Published  by  Mr  H.  B.  Walters,  J.H.S.  xviii.  1898,  p.  281.  pi.  xv.  The  olaaa 
of  vases  known  sometimes  .as  *  Tyrrhenian,'  sometimes  as  Corintho*Attio,  aU  belong 
to  the  same  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  are  apparently 
from  the  same  workshop. 

2  Eur.  Hee,  535. 
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nkes  Polyxena  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  top  of  the 
lound^  pours  libations  to  his  father,  praying  him  to  accept  the 
soothing  draughts/  and  then  cries 

'Come  thou  and  drink  the  maiden's  blood 
Black  and  unmixed.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  design  in  fig.  9  is  the  omphalos-shaped 
rave^,  which  is  in  fact  the  altar.  Right  over  it  the  sacrifice  takes 
•lace.  Neoptolemos,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slain  man,  is  the 
acrificer ;  Polyxena,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slayer,  is  the  sacrifice. 
?he  ghost  of  the  slain  man  drinks  her  blood  and  is  appeased,  and 
hereby  the  army  is  purged. 

The  blood  only  is  offered  to  the  ghost — the  blood  is  the  life, 
nd  it  is  vengeance,  not  food,  the  ghost  cries  for.  It  is  so  with  the 
i^nyes,  who  are  but  angry  ghosts*;  when  they  hunt  Orestes  they 

*The  smell  of  human  blood  smiles  wooingly.' 
larth  polluted  has  drunk  a  mother  s  blood,  and  they  in  turn 
*Will  gulp  the  living  gore  red  from  his  limbs  ^' 

When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  has  drunk  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
laideu  her  body  will  be  burnt,  not  that  it  may  rise  as  a  sweet 
avour  to  the  gods  above,  but  as  a  holocaust;  it  is  a  dvaia 
IBaiTOf;,  a  sacrifice  without  feast.  It  will  be  burnt  on  the  low- 
ying  eschara  or  portable  hearth  that  stands  on  the  grave.  The 
schara  was  by  the  ancients  clearly  distinguished  from  the  altar 
»roper,  the  fiwfio^.  The  eschara,  says  the  scholiast  on  the 
^hoenissae*  of  Euripides,  is  *  accurately  speaking  the  trench  in  the 
arth  where  they  offer  hayiafioi  to  those  who  are  gone  below ;  the 
Jtar  is  that  on  which  they  sacrifice  to  the  heavenly  gods.' 

Porphyry*  who  is  learned  in  ritual  matters,  draws  the  same 
[istinction.  *To  the  Olympian  gods  they  set  up  temples  and 
mages  and  altars,  but  to  the  Earth-gods  and  to  heroes,  escharas, 
irhile  for  those  below  the  earth  there  are  trenches  and  megara.' 

i  Omphalos  and  tomb  are  in  intent  the  same,  see  J.H.S.  xix.  p.  225. 

-  The  genesis  of  the  Erinys  is  discussed  later,  in  Chapter  v. 

»  Aeseh.  Eum,  253.  *  Aesch.  Eum.  264. 

*  Schol.  ad  Ear.  Phoen.  284  8ia<f>4p€i  pu/ibi  kcU  iax^P^-  &d  274  itrxapa  fUv  Kvpltaj 
i-rl  Tilt  yvit  pbepm  Ma  ivayll;ov<n  rots  kcitu  ipxofldvoiSf  ^utfios  8i  iv  (f  OOovai  rots 

•  Porph.  de  antr.  nymph,  3  r«f  h^p  'OXvuwiots  OeoTs  waout  re  xal  (Srj  koI  fiufiovs 

x^^'^^  ^         vpuMrw  iirxapa%  viroxOovloii  Si  (i6$povs  xal  fi^apa.  The 
ugara  will  be  discossed  later  (p.  125). 
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It  is  on  an  eschara  that  Cly taemnestra  does  her  infernal  service 

to  the  Erinyes^    She  cries  to  them  in  bitter  reproach  : 

*How  oft  have  ye  from  out  mjr  hands  licked  up 
Wiueless  libations,  sober  offerings, 
And  on  the  hearth  of  fire  banquets  grim 
By  night,  an  hour  unshared  of  any  god!' 

Her  ritual  was  the  ritual  of  the  underworld  abhorred  of  the 
Olympians. 

The  eschara  on  which  the  holocaust  to  the  underworld  gods  is 
burnt  lies  low  upon  the  ground ;  the  /Scd/ao?,  the  altar  of  the 
Olympians,  rises  higher  and  higher  heavenwarda  There  is  the 
like  symbolism  in  the  actual  manner  of  the  slaying  of  the  victim. 
Eustathius^  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice  of  Chryses  to  Phoebus 
Apollo,  when  they  *  drew  back  the  victims'  heads/  says  *  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  for  if  they  are  sacrificing  to  those 
above  they  bend  back  the  neck  of  the  sacrificial  animal  so  that  it 
may  look  away  towards  the  sky,  but  if  to  heroes  or  to  the  dead  in 
general  the  victim  is  sacrificed  looking  downwards.'  Eustathius' 
again  says  of  the  prayer  of  Achilles,  *  by  looking  heavenwards  he 
expresses  vividly  whither  the  prayer  is  directed,  for  Achilles  is  not 
praying  to  Zeus  of  the  underworld,  but  to  Zeus  of  the  sky.'  The 
Christian  of  to-day,  though  he  believes  his  God  is  everywhere,  yet 
uplifts  his  hands  to  pray.  For  the  like  reason  the  victim  for  the 
dead  was  black  and  that  for  the  Olympians  frequently  white ;  that 
for  the  dead  sacrificed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  for  the 
Ouranians  at  the  dawn*.  Upon  certain  holocausts,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  sun  migh^  not  look. 

The  ritual  of  the  ivayiapLoi  is  then  of  purgation  by  placaiion 
of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld.  The  extreme  need  of  primitive 
man  for  placation  is  from  the  stain  of  bloodshed ;  purgation  from 
this  stain  is  at  first  only  obtained  by  the  offering  of  the  blood  of 
the  murderer  himself,  then  by  the  blood  of  a  surrogate  victim 
applied  to  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  at  the  back  of  many  a  mytho- 
logical legend  that  seems  to  us  to  contain  what  we  call  '  human 
sacrifice '  there  lies,  not  the  slaying  of  a  victim  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  Moloch-like  god,  but  simply  the  appeasement  of  an  angry  ghost. 
1  Aesch.  Eum,  106. 

3  Eustath.  ad  //.  i.  459  §  134.  s  Eustath.  §  1057,  37. 

*  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  5S7  roit  fU¥  ovv  Karoixofiivoii  in  T€pl  ^X/ov  dvajiia 
iwayl^ovoi  roh  di  oipavldais  ^vb  rriw  i<a,  dyariKKoPTOs  rov  ijXlov, 
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So  long  as  primitive  man  preserves  the  custom  of  the  blood-fead» 
so  long  will  he  credit  his  dead  kinsman  with  passions  like  his  own. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  further  details 
of  the  ritual  terminology  of  evayta-fioi  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  service  of  the  Olympians. 

The  sacrifice  burnt  that  the  Olympians  may  eat  of  it  is  Ovfia, 
the  thing  burned  to  smoke  ;  the  sacrificial  victim  slain  to  be 
eaten  by  the  worshipper  is  Upelov ;  the  victim  slain  for  placation 
and  purification  is  by  correct  authors  called  by  another  name,  it  is 
a  <Tif>afyLov,  a  thing  slaughtered.  The  word  explains  itself :  it  is  not 
the  sacrifice  burnt,  not  the  sacred  thing  killed  and  carved  for 
a  meal,  but  simply  the  victim  hacked  and  hewn  to  pieces.  Such 
a  victim  was  not  even  necessarily  skinued.  Of  what  use  to  care- 
fully flay  a  thing  doomed  to  utter  destruction  ?  In  the  Electra  of 
Euripides^  the  old  man  describes  such  a  a'<f>ar/iov : 

*I  saw  upon  the  pyre  with  its  black  fleece 
A  sheep  the  victim,  and  fresh  blood  outpoured.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  word 
<r<f>dyiov  is  always  used  of  human  victims,  and  of  such  animals  as 
were  in  use  as  surrogates.    The  term  is  applied  to  all  the  famous 
maiden  sacrifices  of  mythology.    Ion*  asks  Creousa: 
'And  did  thy  father  sacrifice  thy  sisters?' 
And  Creousa  with  greater  ritual  precision  makes  answer : 
*He  dared  to  slay  them  as  sphagia  for  the  land.' 

As  a  a(f>dytov  Polyxena*  is  slain  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  she 
dies  as  an  atonement,  a  propitiation,  as  *  medicine  of  salvation.' 

The  normal  and  most  frequent  use  of  a4>dyca  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  evayiafioi  in  general,  for  purification  by  placation.  In 
stress  of  great  emergency,  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  throughout 
historical  times  at  the  moment  before  a  battle,  a'(f>dyia  were 
regularly  oflFered.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  round  or 
through  the  person  or  object  to  be  purified.    Athenaeus*  records 

I  Ear.  El.  514. 
a  Eur.  Ion  277 

IQ.    waHip  'Epfx^fw*        iOvffe  (rxrfybwovt; 

KP.   #rXiy  TfA  yalas  <r<f>dyia  vapOivovt  Kraviiv. 
'  Eur.  Hee,  121  T&iA^t^  ff^yiov, 

*  Athen.  xiv.  22  §  626  xaSapftdy  r^s  irdXem  iiroiii<ravTo  <r<f)dyia  Tr€pidyovT€S  KuxXip 
rrjs  X^^P^*  avd^i/s* 
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carried  round  for  purification,  the  evil  influences  of  the  wind  are 

somehow  caught  by  it,  in  rather  proleptic  fashion,  and  then  buried 

away.    It  is  really  of  the  order  of  pharmakos  ceremonies,  to  be 

considered  later,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  proper.    For  a  a<f}dycov 

we  should  expect  the  cock  to  be  black,  but  on  the  principle  of 

sympathetic  magic  it  is  iu  this  case  white.    The  normal  sacrifice 

to  a  wind  was  a  black  animal.    When  in  the  Frogs^  a  storm  is 

brewing  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  and  threatens  to  burst, 

Dionysos  calls  out : 

*  Bring  out  a  ewe,  boys,  bring  a  black-fleeced  ewe, 
Hero's  a  typhoon  that's  just  alwut  to  burst.' 

Winds  were  underworld  gods,  but  when  propitious  they  had 
a  strong  and  natural  tendency  to  become  Ouranian,  and  the  white^ 
sacrifices  with  intent  to  compel  their  beneficence  would  help  this 
out.  They  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  black  and  white  Eumenides 
already  noted.    VirgiP  says  : 

*To  Storm  a  black  sheep,  white  to  the  favouring  West.' 

Equally  instructive  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias'  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  Titane  to  soothe  the  winds,  though  with 
his  customary  vagueness  Pausanias  describes  them  by  the  word 
Oveiv  when  they  are  really  iuayiafMoL    They  are  performed  on  one 
night  in  each  year,  and  Pausanias  adds,  the  priest  also  *  does  secret 
ceremonies  into  four  pits/  soothing  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  he 
pihants  over  them  as  they  say  Medea's  charms.    Each  of  the  four 
winds  dwelt,  it  is  clear,  as  a  chthonic  power  in  a  pit ;  his  sacrifice 
was  after  the  fashion  of  heroes  and  ghosts.    It  is  possible,  indeed 
probable,  that  the  pits  were  in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  some 
hero  or  heroine.     The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  iravadvefjbos^j 
with  power  to  stay  the  winds ;  that  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of 
f  Achilles  had  the  like  virtue.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  be  seen 
,    when  we  come  to  demonology  that  the  winds  were  regarded  as 
(   ghosts,  as  breaths  :  as  such  their  cult  was  necessarily  chthonic. 

Another  of  their  functions  atfxiyia  share  with  the  oi*dinary 
animal -sacrifices,  the  iepela.  Like  the  iepeia  they  could  be  used, 
for  pur|)oses  of  divination.  Used  as  they  were  for  purification  in 
any  great  emergency,  mere  economy  may  have  suggested  that  they 
should  be  further  utilized  for  oracular  purposes.    The  greater 

»  Ar.  Ran.  847.  «  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  120. 

>  P.  II.  12.  1.  *  Aesch.  Agam.  214. 
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solemnity  of  a<f>dyta  would  lend  to  the  omens  taken  from  them 
a  specially  portentous  virtue  ^  It  is  amusing"16  find  that  even 
Porphyry',  averse  though  he  is  to  human  sacrifice,  still  seems  to 
feel  a  dim  possibility  that  for  mantic  purposes  human  entrails  may 
have  special  virtue.  'But  it  will  be  urged,*  he  says,  as  though 
stating  a  possible  and  reasonable  argument,  *  that  the  future  may 
be  more  clearly  divined  from  the  vitals  of  a  man/ 

Precise  authors  who  know  about  ritual  always  distinguish 
between  the  omens  taken  from  ordinary  animal  sacrifice  and 
those  from  a<f>arfia.  Thus  Xenophon'  in  the  Anabasis  says,  *  The 
sacrifices  (lepeia)  are  propitious  to  us,  the  omens  favourable,  the 
aifxryia  most  propitious/  The  practice  of  using  a(f>dyia  for  omens 
before  a  battle  would  seem  to  have  been  uniform.  When  women,  says 
Eteocles*,  are  wailing  and  making  a  commotion,  it  is  the  part  of  men 

*To  slay  the  victims,  take  thorefrom  the  oinona 
Before  the  gods,  at  the  onset  of  the  foe.' 

It  is  probably  to  this  oracular  function  of  a<f>dyca  that  we 
owe  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  middle  a-<f>ayLd^€a'0ai,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  6v€iv,  the  sacrifice  by  fire. .  For  dvecv  and  dveadai 
the  distinction  is  familiar,  and  expressly  stated  by  Ammonius*: 
'of  those  who  simply  sacrifice  (active)  the  victims  the  word  0vovac 
is  used,  of  those  who  take  omens  from  the  entrails  dvovrai'  The 
active  is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving,  the  middle  partakes  of 
prayer  and  impulsion.  In  the  case  of  a(f>dyta  the  active  is  very 
rarely  in  use,  and  naturally,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a(f>dyia  has  in  it 
no  element  of  thanksgiving^ 

1  The  fall  and  somewhat  revolting  details  as  to  how  omens  were  taken  from 
a^ayta  do  not  conoem  us  here;  they  are  given  in  full  by  the  scholiast  on  Eur. 
Phoeniuat  1255;  see  P.  Stengel,  Hermes  1899,  xxxiv.  p.  642. 

>  Porph.  de  Abit.  n.  51.  »  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5.  21. 

«  Aesoh.  Sept,  230 

Beouriv  (pBciy  itoXc/jUujv  ircipupi^yuv. 

^  Ammon.  p.  72  Valok.  Ottown  fiAw  ydLp  oi  <r<pa^ovTti  rd  lepem,  dCoyrai  di  ot  5ia  ru>v 
cwX^yxpiap  iMMrre^wrtu. 

•  The  qaestion  of  ff^yia  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Dr  Paul  Stengel  in 
four  papers  as  foUows:  *2.<p&yia,\  Hermes  xxi.  p.  307,  1886;  *Miscellen,*  xxv. 
p.  321;  'Prophezeiong  ans  der  Z^dyia,^  xxxi.  p.  479  and  xxxiv.  p.  642.  To 
this  most  be  added  papers  by  the  same  author  on  ivriixvtiv  (yrofia  in  the 
ZeiUchrift  fir  OumnoHal-Wesen  1880,  p.  743,  and  in  the  Jahrbuch  fUr  Philologie 
1882,  p.  322,  and  1883,  p.  375,  and  on  the  winds,  Hermes  1900,  p.  626.  I  owe 
much  in  Ihe  matter  of  references  to  Dr  StengeFs  full  collection  of  sources,  but 
his  conclusions  as  stated  in  *Die  SakrahiltertUmer '  (I wan  Miiller's  Handbuch  der 
kL  AlUrtumMwi$un$ehaft,  Band  y.  Abt.  3)  seem  to  me  to  be  vitiated  by  the  assump- 
tion that  eeiemonies  of  porifioation  are  late  and  foreign  importations. 
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The  ritual  then  of  Gj^g£^igj^A_^  hf^i,^^  and  of 

puQficatigBuJgjMwed  on  the  fear  of  ghosts,  ofgHosts  and  their 
action  on  men  alive,  whether  jaa  evil  winds,  or  for  dread  portents, 
or  for  vengeanceon  the  Broken  oath,  or,  first  and  foremost,  for  the 
guilt  of  shed  blood.    Its  essence  is  of  airorpoTrij,  aversion. 

"^NbwRere  perhaps  is  this  instinct  of  aversion  so  clearly  seen,  seen 
in  a  form  where  the  instinct  has  not  yet  chilled  and  crystallized 
into  definite  ritual,  as  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtos 
by  Jason  and  Medea  as  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius^  The  murder 
was  by  a  treacherous  ambuscade  set  for  Absyrtos  at  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis;  Jason  smites  him  like  a  bull  for 
sacrifice,  while  Medea  stands  by. 

*So  by  that  portal  old  kneeling  he  fell, 
And  while  the  last  of  life  yet  sobbed  and  passed, 
Craving,  clasped  both  hands  to  the  wound,  to  hold 
The  dark  blood  back.    But  the  blood  reached,  and  sprang. 
And,  where  the  veiled  woman  shuddered  from  him. 
Lay  red  on  the  white  robe  and  the  white  veil. 
Then  swift  a  sidelong  eye,  a  pitiless  eye, 
The  Erinys  all  subduing,  that  knowcth  Sin, 
Awoke,  and  saw  what  manner  of  deed  was  there. 
And  Aeson's  son  smote  from  that  sacrifice 
Red  ravine,  and  three  times  ravined  with  his  mouth 
Amid  the  blood,  and  three  times  from  him  spewed 
That  horror  of  sin  ;  as  men  that  slay  by  guile 
Use,  to  make  still  the  raging  of  the  dead.' 

Apollonius  tries  to  make  a  ritual  of  the  awful  instinct  of 
physical  feai\  The  body  is  mangled  that  the  angry  ghost  mAy  be 
maimed,  the  blood  actually  licked  up  that  the  murderer  may  spit 
it  forth  and  rid  himself  of  the  fell  pollution.  Only  then  can  the 
corpse  be  safely  buried*.  But  it  is  too  late,  for  Absyrtos  has  put 
the  blood  upon  Medea. 
J  Clytaemnestra,  when  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  followed  the 

*  ApoU.  Rhod.  IV.  470,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer's 
paper  *  On  certain  Burial  Customs  as  illustrations  of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  sour 
(Journal  of  Anthropological  Imtitute,  vol.  xv.  1885-6).  After  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  burial  rites  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  many  other  peoples  Mr  Frazer 
reaches  the  following  memorable  and  to  me  most  welcome  conclusion :  *  In  general 
I  think  we  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  wherever  we  find  so-called  purification  by 
fire  or  water  from  pollution  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead  we  may  assume 
with  much  probability  that  the  original  intention  was  to  place  a  physical  barrier  of 
fire  or  water  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  poUotion 
and  purification  are  merely  the  fictions  of  a  later  age  invented  to  explain  the  pnrpofls 
0/3  ceremony  of  which  the  original  intention  was  forgotten.' 
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same  bonid  practice  of  'aversion.'  Sophocles^  makes  Electra 
say: 

'She  lopped  his  limbs  as  though  he  were  a  foe 
And  for  libations  wiped  upon  his  head 
The  blood  stains.' 

By  the  time  of  Apollonius  the  Erinys  is  no  longer  the  actual 
ghost  but  a  separate  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  even  the  primitive 
ritual  of  aversion  is  explained  as  a  sort  of  tendance ;  the  lopped 
limbs  are  e^dpyfjutra,  first  beginnings,  a  sort  of  hideous  sacrifice  to 
the  murdered  man  rather  than  mainly  the  means  of  maiming 
him*.  But  the  scholiast'  on  the  Electra  clearly  explains  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial.  He  says  these  .things  were  done  *  as  taking 
away  the  force  of  the  dead  so  that  later  they  may  suffer  nothing 
fearful  from  them.' 

It  may  perhaps  *be  felt  that  such  instances  are  purely  mytho- 
logical, and  that  fear  of  the  ghost  had  wholly  waned  in  historical 
times.  The  horrid  practice  of  mutilation  no  doubt  fell  into 
abeyance,  but  the  fear  of  the  ghost  and  the  sense  that  purification 
from  guilt  could  only  be  obtained  by  direct  appeal  to  the  ghost 
itself  lived  on. 

The  case  of  Pausanias  gives  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
procedure  of  an  educated  murderer  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Pausanias^  the  traveller  tells  how  his  namesake  sought  protection 
from  the  Goddess  of  the  Brazen  House,  but  failed  because  he 
was  defiled  by  blood.  This  pollution  he  tried  by  every  possible 
means  to  expiate :  he  had  recourse  to  purifications  of  all  kinds,  he 
made  supplication  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  a  being  obviously  akin  to 
Meilichios — and  he  resorted  to  the  Psychagogi,  the  Ghost-Com- 
pellers  of  Phigalia.  They  seem  to  have  failed,  for  Plutarch'  tells 
us  he  sent  to  Italy  for  experts,  and  they,  after  they  had  done 
sacrifice,  wrenched  ike  ghost  out  of  the  sancttiary. 

The  historical  case  of  Pausanias  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mythological  Orestes.  Man  expects  that  the  dead  man  will 
behave  as  he  would  behave  were  he  yet  living — pursue  him  for 
vengeance;  the  ghost  is  an  actual,  almost  physical  reality.  It 

I  Soph.  El.  446. 

'  The  details  described  by  Suidas  s.v.  ifuiffx"'^^^!  have  a  somewhat  apocryphal 
air  and  are  probably  dae  to  etymology. 

»  SchoL  ad  Soph.  EL  446.  *  P.  iii.  17.  7. 

'  Plot,  de  ter.  num.  vind.  xvn.  fjL€Tav€fi^$4wT€t  ol  }//vx<iy<>>yol  Kal  Ovtravrct  dve^ira- 
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needed  a  Euripides  to  see  that  this  ghost  was  a  purely  subjective 
horror,  a  disordered  conscience.  He  makes  Menelaos  ask  the  mad 
Orestes  M 

*What  dost  thou  suffer?   What  disease  undoes  thee?' 
and  Orestes  makes  answer : 

*  Conscience,  for  I  am  conscious  of  fell  deeds.' 

Anthropomorphism  is  usually  regarded  as  a  humane  trait  in 
Greek  religion ;  it  is  noted  as  a  thing  distinguishing  their  cultus 
from  the  animal  worship  of  less  civilized  nations.  But  anthropo- 
morphism, as  is  clearly  seen  in  ghost- worship,  looks  both  ways. 
To  be  human  is  not  necessarily  to  be  humane.  Man  is  cruel  and 
implacable,  and  he  makes  the  ghost  after  his  own  image.  Man  is 
also  foolish  and  easily  tricked,  so  he  plays  tricks  upon  the  vengeful 
ghost,  cheating  him  of  his  real  meed  of  the  murderers  or  kinsman's 
blood.  Hence  the  surrogate  victims,  hence  the  frequent  substitu- 
tion stories.  Another  element  enters  in.  The  gods,  and  specially 
the  ghost-gods,  are  conservative  ;  man  gets  in  advance  of  the  gods 
he  has  made,  and  is  ashamed  of  the  rites  he  once  performed  with 
complete  confidence  in  their  rightness.  Then  he  tries  by  a  cheat 
to  reconcile  his  new  view  and  his  old  custom.  Religion,  which  once 
inspired  the  best  in  him,  lags  behind,  expressing  the  worst. 

Suidas'^  tells  a  story  which  curiously  expresses  this  state  of 
transition,  this  cheating  of  the  god  to  save  the  conscience  of  the 
worshipper.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  ^Efi^apo^  elfii,  *I  am 
Embaros,*  which  they  used,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  '  sharp  man 
with  his  wits  about  him,'  and,  according  to  one  of  the  collectors  of 
proverbs,  of  those  who  '  gave  a  false  impression,  i.e.  were  out  of 
their  minds.'  The  origin  of  the  proverb  was  as  follows:  There 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.  A  bear  came  into  it 
and  was  killed  by  the  Athenians.  A  famine  followed,  and  the  god 
gave  an  oracle  that  the  famine  should  cease  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  goddess.  Embaros  was  the  only  man 
who  promised  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  family  should 
have  the  priesthood  for  life.    He  disguised  his  daughter  and  hid 

»  Eur.  Or.  395 

ME.  tI  xpVt^  fTwrxM:  tIs      dir^XXvo'iv  wdaot; 
OP.    ij  ^vy€ais,  &ri  <rvyot5a  delv^  elpyaafjJw^t, 
^  Suidas  8.V.  "Efi^apdt  elfu,  Paroimiograph,  i.  402,  App.  Cant  and  EtuNith.  td 
//.  u.  732  §  331. 
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her  in  the  sanctuary,  and  'dressed  a  goat  in  a  garment  and 
sacrificed  it  as  his  daughter/  The  story  is  manifestly  aetiological, 
based  on  a  ritual  with  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  surrogate  goat  dressed  as  a  woman. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Olympian  Artemis,  of  the  goddess  who  was  kindly  to  lions'  cubs 
and  *  suckling  whelps/  there  lay  the  cult  of  some  vindictive  ghost 
or  heroine  who  cried  for  human  blood.  In  moments  of  great  peril 
this  belief  in  the  vindictiveness  of  ghosts,  a  belief  kept  in  check 
by  reason  in  the  day-time,  might  surge  up  in  a  man's  mind  and 
haunt  his  dreams  by  night.  Plutarch*  tells  an  instructive  story 
about  a  dream  that  came  to  Pelopidaa  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Near  the  field  of  battle  was  a  field  where  were  the  tombs  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasos,  a  local  hero.  The  maidens,  who  were 
obviously  local  nymphs,  were  called  from  the  place  Leuctrides. 
The  night  before  the  battle,  as  Pelopidas  was  sleeping  in  his  tent, 
he  had  a  vision  which  'caused  him  no  small  disturbance.'  He 
thought  he  saw  the  maidens  crying  at  their  tombs  and  cursing  the 
Spartans,  and  he  saw  Scedasos  their  father  bidding  him  sacrifice 
to  his  daughters  a  maiden  with  auburn  hair  if  he  wished  to  over- 
come his  enemies  on  the  morrow.  Being  a  humane  as  well  as 
a  pious  man,  the  order  seemed  to  him  a  strange  and  lawless  one, 
but  none  the  less  he  told  the  soothsayei*s  and  the  generals  about 
it.  Some  of  them  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
brought  forward  as  precedents  the  ancient  instances  of  Menoiceus, 
son  of  Creon,  and  Macaria,  daughter  of  Heracles,  and,  in  niore 
recent  times,  the  case  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  (no  doubt 
as  *  medicine ')  by  their  kings  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  ;  also 
the  case  of  Leonidas,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  Greece  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  human  victims  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Omestes  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  all  which  cases  had  the  sanction  of  success.  Moreover, 
they  pointed  out,  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  about  to  set  sail  from 
Aulis  itself,  had  the  same  vision  as  Agamemnon,  and  disregarding 
it  through  misplaced  tenderness,  came  to  grief  in  consequence. 
The  more  advanced  section  of  the  army  used  the  argument  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  supreme  deities ; 
such  sacrifices  were  only  fit  for  Typhous  and  Giants  and  inferior 
>  Plot  ViU  Ptlop.  XXI. 
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and  impotent  demons.  Pelopidas,  while  they  were  discussing  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  only  got  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  she-colt  got  loose  from  the  herd  and  ran 
through  the  camp ;  the  laymen  present  only  admired  her  shining 
red  coat,  her  proud  paces  and  shrill  neighing,  but  Theocritus  the 
soothsayer  saw  the  thing  in  his  heart,  and  cried  aloud  to 
Pelopidas,  'Happy  man,  here  is  the  sacred  victim,  wait  for  no 
other  maiden,  use  the  one  the  god  has  given  thee.'  And  they  took 
the  colt  and  led  her  to  the  tombs  of  the  maidens,  and  prayed  and 
wreathed  her  head  and  cut  her  throat  and  rejoiced  and  published 
the  vision  of  Pelopidas  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  army.  Whether 
Plutarch's  story  is  matter  of  fact  or  not  is  of  little  moment ;  it 
was  felt  to  be  prohahlSy  or  else  it  would  never  have  been  narrated. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  ivajiafioi,  of  the 
service  of  the  placation  of  ghosts,  because  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
ghost  exacted  for  bloodshed  lies  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of 
purification.    But  since  man's  whole  activity  is  not  bounded  by 


Fio.  10. 

revenge,  ghosts  have  other  and  simpler  needs  than  that  of  ven- 
geance. The  service  of  the  underworld  is  not  all  aversion,  there 
is  also  some  element  of  tendance. 
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In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  10,  a  design  from  a  rather  late 
red- figured  krater  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale*  in  Paris,  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  familiar  scene,  the  raising  of  the  ghost  of 
Teiresias  by  Odysseus,  as  described  in  the  Nehiia.  Vase-paintings 
of  this  date  tend  to  be  rather  illustrations  than  independent  con- 
ceptions, but  they  sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  vivid  pre- 
sentation. Odysseus'  has  dug  the  trench,  he  has  poured  the 
drink-offering  of  m^ad  and  sweet  wine  and  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  white  meal,  and  he  has  slain  the  sheep ;  the  head  and  feet 
of  one  of  them,  seemingly  a  black  ram,  are  visible  above  the 
trench.  He*  has  sat  him  down  sword  in  hand  to  keep  off  the 
throng  of  lesser  ghosts,  and  he  and  his  comrades  wait  the  up-rising 
of  Teiresias.  Out  of  the  very  trench  is  seen  emerging  the  bald 
ghost-like  head  of  the  seer.  This  is  a  clear  case,  not  of  deprecation 
but  of  invocation.  Teiresias  by  the  strength  of  the  black  blood 
returns  to  life.  There  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  ghost-raising? 
that  went  on  at  many  a  hero's  tomb,  for,  as  will  later  be  seen  in 
the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  every  hero  was  apt  to  be  credited 
with  mantic  powers.  The  victims  slain  are  in  a  sense,  as  Homer 
calls  them,  iepijia;  they  are  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  eaten  by 
a  ghost.  As  such  they  have  been  accompanied  by  offerings  that 
could  only  be  intended  for  drink-offerings,  not  the  airovitxfia,  the 
offscourings,  but  libations  of  mead  and  wine  and  pure  water. 
Here  again  the  ghost  is  made  in  the  image  of  man :  the  Homeric 
hero  drinks  wine  in  his  life  and  demands  it  after  his  death.  The 
service  of  the  dead  is  here  very  near  akin  to  that  of  the  Olympians; 
it  is  no  grim  atonement,  but  at  worst  a  bloody  banquet,  at  best 
a  human  feast,  too  human,  too  universal  to  need  detailed  elucida- 
tion. It  is  a  ritual  founded  on  a  belief  deep-rooted  and  long-lived; 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  alive  in  Lucian  s*  days.  Charon  asks 
Hermes  why  men  dig  a  trench,  and  burn  expensive  feasts,  and  pour 
wine  and  honey  into  a  trench.  Hermes  answers  that  he  cannot 
think  what  good  it  can  do  to  those  in  Hades,  but  '  anyhow  people 
believe  that  the  dead  are  summoned  up  from  below  to  the  feast, 
and  that  they  flutter  round  the  smoke  and  fat  and  drink  the  honey 
draught  from  the  trench.'    Here  the  ghosts  invade  the  late  and 

1  Cat.  422.  ^  Od.  xi.  23  fif. 

>  Far  the  eeramoiiials  of  ghost-raising,  see  Dr  W.  G.  Headlam,  Classical  Review^ 
1902,  p.  52. 

«  hue.  Char.  22. 
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the  two  other  festivals^  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  consider 
first  that  element  in  the  festival  to  which  it  and  the  month  owe 
their  names,  i.e.  the  first-fruits;  second,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  which  has  made  the  festival  famous ;  third  the  con- 
nection with  the  Kallynteria  and  Plynteria  and  the  light  thrown 
on  both  by  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Vestalia.  Finally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  gist  of  these  harvest  festivals  it  will  be 
possible  to  add  some  further  elements  to  our  conception  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  notion  of  sacrifice. 


Thargelion  and  Thargelia. 

About  the  meaning"  of  the  word  Thargelia  there  is  happily 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Athenaeus'  quotes  a  statement  made  by 
Krates,  a  writer  of  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  in  his 
r  book  on  the  Attic  dialect  as  follows :  '  The  thargelos  is  the  first 
loaf  made  after  the  carrying  home  of  the  harvest.'  Now  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  not  a  very  primitive  afiair,  but  happily  Hesychius*  records 
an  earlier  or  at  least  more  rudimentary  form  of  nourishment: 
'Thargelos,'  he  says,  4s  a  pot  full  of  seeds.'  From  Athenaeus* 
again  we  learn  that  the  cake  called  thargelos  was  sometimes  also 
called  thalusios.  The  Thalusia,  the  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Demeter,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  lovely  picture  in  the  Seventh 
Idyll  of  Theocritus*.  The  friends  meet  Lycidas  the  goatherd  and 
say  to  him : 

*The  road  on  which  our  feet  are  set  it  is  a  harvest  way, 
For  to  feir-robed  Demeter  our  comrades  bring  to-day 
The  first-fruits  of  their  harvesting.   She  on  the  threshing  place 
Great  store  of  barley  grain  outpoured,  for  guerdon  of  her  grace.' 

^  A.  Mommsen  {Feste  der  Stadt  Athen,  p.  4S6)  discusses  the  Thargelia,  Kallyn- 
terla  and  Plynteria  in  Immediate  suocession,  but  without  a  hint  of  the  conneoti<m 
of  the  two  last  with  the  first. 

2  Vanidek  (s.v.  p.  310)  derives  Gapyi^Xta,  which  appears  also  in  the  form  TapT^pUa, 
from  a  root  rapy  meaning  *hot'  and  'dry'  and  connects  it  with  rpvy  in  rffivKu^ 
rpvyd(a  etc.  All  these  analogous  forms  have  the  same  meaning,  i.e.  *  ripened  by 
the  sun/  *  ready  for  harresting.' 

'  Athen.  m.  52  §  115  $dpyri\ov  KoXciffBcu  rhv  Ik  riji  avyKO/ud^  xpCrrw  ytp6fieww 
Aprop. 

*  Hesych.  s.v.  $dpyrf\os  "xj^po.  iarlp  dwdTXctas  (TT€pfidT<ay, 

*  loc.  cit.  supra. 

<  Theocr.  Id.  vii.  31  d  d'  ddbt  ode  OaXwrlas, 
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Homer*  tells  how  the  plague  of  the  Calydonian  boar  came  to 
waste  the  land  of  the  Aetolians,  because  Oineus  their  king  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  Thalusia,  and  Eustathius,  commenting  on  the 
passage,  says:  'The  first-fruits  are  the  thalusia,*  He  adds  that 
some  of  the  rhetoricians  call  the  thalusia  *  feasts  of  the  Harvest- 
Home.' 

It  is  then  abundantly  clear  that  the  festival  of  the  Thargelia  is 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  the  oflfering  of  first-fruits  on  the  occasion  of 
har\'est,  and  the  month  Thargelion  the  month  of  harvest  rites.  Of 
one  of  these  harvest  rites,  the  carrying  of  the  Eiresione^  we  have 
unusually  full  particulars. 

In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes',  Oleon  and  the  Sausage-Seller 
are  clamouring  at  the  door  of  Demos.  Demos  comes  out  and  asks 
angrily : 

*  Who's  bawling  there?  do  let  the  door  alone, 
You've  torn  my  Eiresione  all  to  bits.' 

The  scholiast  explains.  '  At  the  Pyanepsia  and  the  Thargelia 
the  Athenians  hold  a  feast  to  Helios  and  the  Horae,  and  the  boys 
carry  about  branches  twined  with  wool,  from  which  they  get  the 
name  of  Eiresiones,  and  they  hang  them  up  before  the  doors.*  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  wool  (eZ/oo?),  taken  perhaps  from  a  sacred 
animal,  gave  its  name  to  the  Eiresione,  but  there  were  many  other 
things  besides  wool  hung  on  the  branch.  Our  fullest  account 
comes  from  the  rhetorician  Pausanias,  who  is  quoted  by  Eustathius* 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad.  Eustathius  is  explaining  that 
the  term  afiAf>i0a\ri^  means  a  child  with  both  parents  alive,  and  he 
adds  by  way  of  illustration  that  children  of  this  sort  were  chosen 
by  the  ancients  to  deck  out  the  Eiresione.  He  then  quotes  from 
the  works  of  Pausanias  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony : 

1  Horn.  /2.  n.  534 

Ensiath.  ad  loo.  OaX^ia  6i  al  diraf>xa^-.rtWt  di  tQv  fnirdpcov  xal  <rvyKout<mfipia  ravra 
KaXovctp..jTi  di  xal  SaK^ios  Apros  6  ix  rijs  rQtf  KapTrCiv^  <f>a<rlj  avyKo/uSijs  wpQros 

'  The  sonrees  for  the  Eiresione  are  very  folly  given  and  discussed  by  Mannhardt, 
Wald-  und  FeldkulU,  pp.  214—248;  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  L  p.  190,  for  modem  parallels. 

^  Ar.  Eq.  729,  schol.  ad  loo. 

*  Eostath.  ad  H.  xzn.  496,  p.  1283  ibw  ira75ef 

Ktd  fUXiTot  Kcru\ii¥  KcU  (\aiO¥  iiriKpi^<ra<r0ai 
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'  The  Eiresione  is  a  branch  of  olive  twined  with  wool,  and  having 
hanging  from  it  various  fruits  of  the  earth ;  a  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  are  alive,  carries  it  forth  and  places  it  in  front  of  the  doors 
of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  at  the  feast  of  Pyanepsia/  He  then  goes  on 
to  an  aetiological  legend  about  Theseus,  and  finally  records  the 
words  of  the  song  sung  by  the  children  who  carried  or  attended 
the  Eiresione : 

'Eiresione  brings 
All  good  things, 
Figs  and  fat  cakes  to  eat, 
Soft  oil  and  honey  sweet, 
And  brimming  wine-cup  deep 
That  she  may  drink  and  sleep.' 

The  boy  who  actually  carried  the  Eiresione  must  have  both 
parents  alive,  because  any  contact  with  death  even  remote  was 
unlucky ;  the  ghost  of  either  parent  might  be  about.  The  song  is 
of  some  interest  because  of  the  half-personification  of  Eiresione. 
The  Maypole  or  harvest-sheaf  is  halfway  to  a  harvest  Maiden ;  it 
is  thus,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  a  goddess  is  made.  A  song  is 
sung,  a  story  told,  and  the  very  telling  fixes  the  outline  of 
personality.  It  is  possible  to  worship  long  in  spirit,  but  as  soon  as 
the  story-telling,  myth-making,  instinct  awakes  you  have  anthro- 
pomorphism and  theology. 

What  was  hung  on  the  EJiresione  no  doubt  depended  on  the 
wealth  of  particular  worshippers;  we  hear  of  white  wool  and 
purple  wool,  vessels  of  wine,  figs,  strings  of  acorns,  cakes ;  nothing 
in  the  way  of  natural  produce  came  amiss.  The  Eiresione  once 
fixed  over  the  door  remained  there,  a  charm  against  pestilence  and 
famine,  till  the  next  year;  then  it  was  changed  for  a  new  one. 
The  withered  branch  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight  at  Athens. 
When  in  the  Plutna^  of  Aristophanes  the  young  rough  is  insulting 
the  old  woman  and  thrusting  his  torch  into  her  withered  face,  she 
cries : 

'For  pity's  sake  don't  bring  your  torch  so  near  me,' 

and  Chremylus  says : 

^Yes,  right  she  is,  for  if  she  caught  a  spark 
She'd  bum  up  like  an  old  Eiresione.' 

^  Ar.  Plat.  1054,  schol.  ad  loc.  rcu/ri^y       rijy  (lp€(rid^ij¥  rpo  tQp  olKtuiArtm 

tlpeffitSjvas  e/t  dwoTpoirfty  tov  Xm/aoO,  kcU  dUfi€yey  €ls  iyiavrhv.    rjv  koL  ^pw$€iffap  wdJuf 
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The  Eiresione,  Pausanias  says,  was  fastened  before  the  door  of  - 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  Plutarch  ^  in  his  rather  clumsy  aetio- 
logical  account  of  the  Oschophoria,  connects  the  Eiresione  with 
vows  paid  to  Apollo  by  Theseus  on  his  return  from  Crete  to 
Athens.  Harpocration"  says  *  The  Thargelia  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Thargelion,  which  is  sacred  to  Apollo/  and  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum*  states  *The  Thargelia,  a  festival  at 
Athens.  The  name  is  given  from  the  thargelia,  and  thargelia  are 
all  the  fruits  that  spring  from  the  earth.  The  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  month  Thargelion  to  Artemis  and  Apollo.*  From  Suidas* 
we  learn  that  there  was  a  musical  contest  at  the  Thargelia,  and 
that  the  actors  dedicated  their  prize  tripods  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  known  as  the  Pythion. 

All  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  was  connected  with  the  Olympian  Apollo, 
and  more  vaguely  with  his  sister  Artemis,  but  the  connection  is 
obviously  loose  and  late.  The  Eiresione  was  fastened  up  not  only 
over  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  but  over  the  house-door 
of  any  and  every  Athenian.  The  house  of  Demos  was  no  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.  Moreover,  when  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  is  com- 
menting on  the  Eiresione,  he  says,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was 
carried  and  hung  at  the  Thargelia  and  Pyanepsia  in  honour,  not  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  of  *  Helios  and  the  Horae/  Porphyry* 
does  not  definitely  name  the  Eiresione,  but  he  is  clearly  alluding 
to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  procession  that  still  took  place  at 
Athens  in  his  own  day  to  Helios  and  the  Horae.  It  is  evidence, 
he  says,  that  in  early  days  the  gods  desired  in  their  service 
not  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  the  oflFering  of  vegetable  first- 
fruits.  *In  this  procession  they  carried  wild  herbs  as  well  as 
ground  pulse,  acorns,  barley,  wheat,  a  cake  of  dried  figs,  cakes  of 
wheat  and  barley  flour,  and  a  pot  (^ut/oo?).' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Eiresione  is  simply  a  harvest- 
home,  an  oiFering  of  first-fmits  that  was  primarily  an  end  in  itself, 

^  Pint.  Vit,  Thei.  xvm.  The  account  of  Plutarch  is  substantially  the  samp  as 
that  of  his  cou temporary  Paasanias  the  rhetorician;  both  appear  to  draw  from  some 
oommon  source,  which  may  be  Krates*  irepl  Ovaiuy  :  see  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und 
FeldkulU,  p.  219. 


*  Porph.  d£  Ah»t,  ii.  7.  The  text  contains  obscure  words,  e.g.  c/Xv<nr6a  of  which 
Naock  obsenrefl  loci  medela  nobU  negata^  but  those  translated  above  seem  certain. 


'  FAym.  Mafj.  s.v. 
6  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Plut.  1054. 
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but  that  could  easily  be  affiliated  to  any  dominant  god.  It  will  be 
remembered*  that  Oineus  got  into  trouble  because,  when  all  the 
other  gods  had  their  feasts  of  hecatombs,  he  did  not  offer  first- 
fruits  to  Artemis,  great  daughter  of  Zeus.  Oineus,  we  may  con- 
jecture, was  the  faithful  conservative  worshipper  of  earlier  gods ; 
the  Athenians  were  wiser  in  their  generation ;  their  ancient  service 
of  the  primitive  Helios  and  the  Horae  they  somehow  affiliated  to 
that  of  the  incoming  Olympians. 

It  remains  to  ask  more  precisely  what  was  the  primitive  signifi- 
cance of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
as  if  the  question  were  superfluous.  Surely  we  have  here  the 
simplest  possible  instance  of  the  service  of  '  tendance '  (Oepaireia), 
the  primitive  sacrifice  that  embodies  the  very  essence  of  do  ut  des, 
a  gift  given  to  the  god  to  *  smooth  his  face,*  a  gift  that  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  god  with  a  face  to  be  smoothed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Aristotle".  He  says  in 
characteristically  Greek  fashion,  *  They  hold  sacrifices,  and  meetings 
in  connexion  therewith,  paying  rites  of  worship  to  the  gods  while 
providing  rest  and  recreation  for  themselves.  For  the  most  ancient 
sacrifices  and  meetings  seem  to  be  as  it  were  offerings  of  first- 
fruits  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  various  harvests.  For  those 
were  the  times  of  year  when  the  ancients  were  especially  at  leisure.' 
Aristotle  clearly  takes  the  view  of  sacrifice  already  discussed,  that 
sacrifice  is  mainly  an  occasion  for  enjoyment  and  the  result  of 
leisure,  but  his  remark  as  to  its  early  connection  with  first-fruits 
goes  deeper  down  than  he  himself  knows.  Regarded  as  a  Ovaia^ 
a  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  presupposes,  as  we  have  said, 
a  god  or  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made,  and  a  god  of  human 
passions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  view  we  are 
making  a  very  large  assumption,  i.e.  that  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  god  or  spirit.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  among  other 
primitive  races  ceremonies  have  been  observed  which  apparently 
are  not  addressed  to  any  god  or  spirit,  and  yet  which  seem  to 
contain  in  them  a  possible  germ  of  some  idea  akin  to  sacrifice. 

1  Iliad  loc.  cit.  supra. 

2  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  1160  0.  ix.  6  dvelas  re  woioDyTes  xai  irepi  Toi>Tai  ffVp66ovs,  rc/cit 
<r6>  diro¥4fimn-€s  rots  BtoU  koX  aurois  dvairai/erett  Toplj^ovres  ix€0'  ijdotf^,  al  yAp 
dpxcuai  $vcLai  koI  c(>yo^t,  ^Iwovrai  yL¥€(r0ai  furbi  rdf  tGw  KaprC^  avyKOfu66,t  oTor 
dwapxoi'    fidXiffra  ydp  iv  To&rois  i(Tx^^^t<>'^  "^^^^  Ktupoit, 
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Such  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  Australian  Arunta,  observed 
and  described  in  detail  by  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen'.  These 
ceremonies,  consisting  of  lengthy  and  elaborate  mummeries,  are 
called  Intichiuma,  and  their  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
increase  of  the  animal  or  plant  associated  with  a  particular  totem. 
The  pantomimes  enacted  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic 
magic,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  chanted  invitations  to  the 
particular  plant  or  animal  to  be  fertile.  The  point  of  special 
interest  is  that  the  ceremonies  are  closely  connected  with  certain 
taboos  on  particular  foods.  Mr  Lang*  suggests  that  the  removal 
of  the  taboo  at  the  time  of  the  Intichiuma  may  indicate  that  the 
necessary  *  close  time  '  is  over.  The  imposition  of  the  taboo  is  on 
this  showing  not  due  to  any  primary  moral  instinct  in  man,  but 
simply  a  practical  necessity  if  the  plant  or  animal  is  not  to  become 
extinct.  The  removal  of  the  taboo  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time 
is,  if  man  himself  is  not  to  become  extinct,  equally  practical  and 
necessary.  This  sort  of  taboo  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  primitive  *  game 
law.'  Philochoros*  gives  an  instance :  '  At  Athens,'  he  says,  *  a 
prohibition  was  issued  that  no  one  should  eat  of  unshorn  lamb  on 
the  occasion  of  failure  in  the  breed  of  sheep.'  If  at  the  end  of  the 
close  time  it  was  customary  to  eat  a  little  of  a  plant  or  animal, 
the  eating  being  accompanied  by  certain  solemn  ceremonials,  the 
food  itself  would  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  sacred 
and  as  having  sacramental  virtue,  and  the  further  step  would  soon 
be  taken  of  regarding  it  as  consecrated  to  certain  spirits  or 
divinities.  This  may  have  been  in  part  the  origin  of  the  offering 
of  first-fruits. 

The  removal  of  a  taboo  is  assuredly  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
worship  of  a  god,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  one  might  slide  over 
into  the  other.  A  taboo  is  by  common  consent  placed  upon  the 
harvest  fruits  till  all  are  ripe :  such  harvest-fruits  are  sacred^  for- 
bidden, dangerous.  Why  ?  As  soon  as  primitive  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  any  sort  of  god  in  his  own  image,  the  answer  is  ready, 
'The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God.'  Primitive  man  is  so 
instinctively  anthropomorphic  that  it  seems  to  me  rash  to  assert 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Amtralia,  pp.  167  ff. 

*  A.  Lang,  Religion  and  Magic^  p.  265. 

'  Philoch.  ap.  Atben.  i.  16  §  9  ^CK^xopoi       iffropii  Kal  K€KU)\v<r6ai  'A9i}v|7<ri 
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that  the  notion  of  taboo  precedes  that  of  sacrifice.  The  natives  of 
Central  Australia  appear  to  have  taboo  without  the  notion  of  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  of  any  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made;  another  race  might 
have  a  primitive  notion  of  a  spirit  to  be  placated  without  the 
notion  of  taboo ;  or  the  two  might  be  inextricably  blended  and  only 
our  modern  habit  of  pitiless  analysis  separate  them. 

Late  writers  on  ritual,  and  it  is  only  late  that  there  are  such 
writers,  always  explain  taboo  as  consecration  rather  than  prohibi- 
tion. Festus*  says  *  they  called  the  juice  of  the  vine  sacrima  because 
they  sacrificed  (or  consecrated)  it  to  Liber  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  vineyards  and  the  vessels  and  the  wine  itself,  just  as 
they  sacrificed  to  Ceres  a  first  harvest  from  the  ears  they  had  first 
reaped.'  Here  the  '  sacramental '  wine  is  clearly  a  sacrifice  of  the 
Olympian  kind ;  but  in  the  Pithoigia,  already  discussed,  the  more 
primitive  notions  of  release  from  taboo  and  *  aversion '  of  evil 
influences  clearly  emerge.  'Libation  of  the  new  wine  is  poured 
out  that  the  use  of  the  magical  thing  ((fyapfiaKov)  may  become 
harmless  and  a  means  of  safety*.'  In  the  Thargelia  we  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  a  solemn  eating  as  well  as  offering  of 
first-fruits,  but  this  element  will  appear  when  we  reach  the  great 
harvest  festival  commonly  known  as  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

It  remains  to  note  some  details  as  to  the  material  of  sacrifice. 
The  general  principle  is  clear  and  simple.  The  god  fares  as  his 
worshipper.  Porphyry',  in  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  animals 
sacrificed,  observes  with  much  common  sense,  *  No  Greek  sacrifices 
a  camel  or  an  elephant  to  the  gods,  because  Greece  does  not 
produce  camels  and  elephants.' 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious  but  that 
writers  on  the  subject  of  ritual  seem  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
certain  animals  are  sacrificed  to  certain  gods  because  they  are  in 
some  mystical  sense  '  sacred  to  them/  and  this  notion  has  intro- 
duced much  needless  complexity.  It  is  quite  true  that  locally  we 
find  certain  taboos  on  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals,  the  cause  of 

1  Fest.  §  HIS  gacrima  appellabant  muBtum  quod  Libero  sacrificabant,  pro  vineis 
et  vasis  et  ipso  vino  conservando,  sicut  praemetium  de  spicis  quas  primam  messuis- 
sent  sacriticabaut  Cereri. 

'  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  in.  7.  1  Kai  wdXai  7'  us  (oiKcy  (Cxot^ro  toO  otyov  Tplbf  ^  mtv 
diroffirh'doyTcs  afiXafirj  Kal  awriipiov  airrois  toD  ^apfidKOv  ri;y  XfiV^^"  ytvivOai, 

»  Porph.  de  Absi.  i.  14. 
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which  is  unknown,  but  these  taboos  are  local  and  by  no  meant 
uniform.  Moreover  the  animal  *  sacred'  to  the  particular  god  is  bj 
no  means  always  the  material  of  sacrifice  ;  the  owl,  for  reasons  to 
be  later  discussed,  is  'sacred'  to  Athene,  but  we  hear  of  no 
sacrifice  of  owls.  Broadly  then,  as  noted  before,  the  material 
of  sacrifice  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  character  of  the  god,  but  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  worshipper. 

The  principle  that  the  god  fares  as  his  worshipper  is  however 
crossed  by  another,  he  sometimes  fares  worse.  This  was  noticed 
by  writers  on  ritual  such  as  Porphyry  *  and  Eustathius*,  and  they 
explain  it  as  a  sort  of  survival  of  a  golden  age  of  simple  manners, 
dear  to  the  conservatism  of  the  gods.  This  conservatism  of  the 
gods  mirrors,  of  course,  the  natural  and  timid  conservatism  of  their 
worshippers.  They  have  begun  by  offering  just  what  they  eat  them- 
selves, and,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  once  oflfered  it,  they  attach 
to  this  food  special  sanctity.  They  advance  in  civilization,  and 
their  own  fowl  becomes  more  delicate  and  complex,  but  they  dare 
not  make  any  change  in  the  diet  of  their  gods ;  they  have  learnt 
to  bake  and  eat  fermented  bread  themselves,  but  the  gods  are  still 
nurtured  on  barley  grains  and  porridge.  Porphyry"  reduces  the 
successive  stages  of  sacrifice  to  a  regular  system  of  progressive 
vegetarianism.  First  men  plucked  and  oflfered  grass,  which  was 
like  the  *  soft  wool '  of  the  earth  ;  then  the  fruit  of  trees  and  their 
leaves,  the  acorn  and  the  nut ;  then  barley  appeared  first  of  the 
grains,  and  they  oflFered  simple  barley-corns  ;  then  they  broke  and 
bruised  grain  and  made  it  into  cakes.  In  like  fashion  they  made 
libations  first  of  water,  then  of  honey,  the  natural  liquid  prepared 
for  us  by  bees,  thirdly  of  oil,  and  last  of  all  of  wine ;  but  after 
each  advance  the  older  service  remained  '  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  life.'  Last,  through  diverse  influences  of  ignorance  and 
fear,  came  *  the  luxury  of  flesh  and  imported  forms  of  diet*.' 

The  incoming  of  the  luxury  of  flesh  diet  was,  it  has  already 
been  noted,  due  not  to  ignorance  and  fear  but  to  the  inroad 
of  a  flesh-eating  Northern  race  whose  splendid  physical  stature 

1  Porpb.  de  Ahst.  ii.  56.  The  treatise  of  Porphyry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sacrifice, 
IB  mainly  based  on  the  previous  treatise  of  Theophrastos. 
«  EnsUtb.  ad  II.  i.  449  §  132. 
»  Porpb.  de  Abst  n.  20. 

*  Porpb.  loc.  cit.  /lerA  tovs  odXox^o-f  ai  Bvaiai  Ka\  ^  cV  aiVratt  Kpeutipayla, 
^orc  Kol  fUT^  "Hp  TtSp  dpayxalup  rpo^uty  €Cp€<Ttv  ij  rijs  Kpcudaialas  roXvriXeia  xal  t6  rijs 
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would  inaugurate  the  blessed  simplicity  of  bird-rule,  he  revives 
the  ancient  ritual  of  the  sprinkling  of  barley-corns : 

*0  better  than  worship  of  Zeus  Most  High 
Is  the  service  of  Birds  that  sing  and  fly. 
They  ask  for  no  carven  temple's  state, 
They  clamour  not  for  a  golden  gate. 
The  shrine  they  ask  of  a  mortars  vow 
Is  leave  to  perch  on  an  olive  bough. 
In  the  little  thickets  of  ash  and  oak 
They  dwell  anigh  us.    We  humble  folk 
Never  need  fare  to  the  far-off  lands 
Of  Ammon  or  Delphi,  but  lift  our  hands 
Under  our  vine  and  our  fig-tree's  shade. 
For  a  slender  grace  let  our  prayer  be  said, 
As  we  cast  up  our  barley  in  little  showers 
And  a  little  grace  from  the  Birds  is  ours.' 

The  barley  grain  sprinkled  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Olympians, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  survivals  to  be  next  considered,  the 
pelanos  and  the  nephcUia,  their  use  was  almost  wholly  confined  to, 
and  characteristic  of,  the  lower  stratum  of  worship,  that  of  ghosts 
and  sprites  and  underworld  divinities. 

After  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
irayKapiria,  comes  the  most  primitive  form  of  artificial  food,  i.e. 
the  pelanos,  a  sort  of  porridge. 

We  speak  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  sacramental  elements,  but 
both  are  far  removed  from  being  elemental.  Leavened  bread,  the 
Greek  apTo<s\  is  a  product  of  advanced  civilization,  and  with  a  true 
conservative  ritual  instinct  the  Roman  Church  prescribes  to  this 
day  the  use  of  the  unleavened  wafer.  Athenaeus^  citing  the  author 
of  a  play  called  the  Beggars,  tells  us  that  when  the  Athenians  set 
a  meal  in  the  Prytaneum  for  the  Dioscuri  they  serve  upon  the 
tables  cheese  and  barley-porridge  {<\>vaTriv)  and  chopped  olives 
and  leeks,  making  remembrance  of  their  ancient  mode  of  life. 
And  Solon  bids  them  supply  to  those  who  had  free  meals  in  the 
Prytaneum  barley  cake  (fia^av),  but  at  feasts  to  place  in  addition 
loaves  of  bread  (aprov),  and  this  in  imitation  of  Homer.  For 
Homer,  when  he  brought  the  chiefs  together  to  Agamemnon,  says 
*they  stirred  up  meal.*  The  words  'they  stirred  up  meal,'  <f>vp€To 
S*  a\(f)iTa,  do  not  occur  in  our  text,  but  the  author  of  the  Beggars 
clearly  refers  to  the  ordinary  Homeric  meal,  and  takes  us  straight 

1  Athen.  iv.  14  §  187. 
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back  to  the  real  primitive  meaning  of  pelanos.  On  the  thield  of 
Achilles^  we  have  the  picture  of  a  harvest  feast: 

*The  heralds  dight  the  feast  apart  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
The  ox  they  slew,  and  much  white  barley-meal  the  women  felk 
Sprinkled,  a  supper  for  the  thralls.' 

The  lord  and  his  fellows  feast  on  flesh-meat,  the  workmen  have 
their  supper  of  primitive  porridge.  So  the  Townley  scholiast 
clearly  understands  the  passage;  he  comments:  iraKvvovy  cfMaaaov 
ff  €<f>vpop,  'they  sprinkle,  i.e.  they  knead  or  mix  together.*  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  employs  the  exact  word,  €<f>vpov,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  as  in  the  text  of  Homer*.  To  explain  the  passage  as 
*  sprinkle  on  the  heads  of  the  victims  or  on  the  roast  flesh'  is  to 
miss  the  whole  antithesis  between  master  and  man.  Eustathius', 
that  close  observer  of  primitive  fact,  saw  what  was  being  done  in 
Homer  and  doubtless  still  by  the  poor  of  his  own  days.  He  says 
'to  sprinkle  barley-meal  does  not  mean  bread- making  but  a  sort 
of  paste  in  ordinary  use  among  the  ancients.'  To  any  one  who  )ias 
watched  the  making  of  porridge,  the  shift  of  meaning  from  iraXv- 
v€Lv,  to  sprinkle,  to  (f}vp€iv  and  fidaaeLv,  to  stir  and  to  knead,  is 
natural  and  necessary.  You  first  sprinkle  the  meal  on  the  water, 
you  then  stir  it,  so  far  you  have  porridge  ;  if  you  let  it  get  thicker 
and  thicker  you  must  knead  it  and  then  you  have  oat-cake.  It 
has  of  course  frequently  been  noted  that  a  pelanos  may  be  either 
fluid  or  solid,  and  herein  lies  the  explanation.  When  the  pelanos 
is  thick  and  subjected  to  fire,  baked,  it  becomes  a  pemma,  an 
ordinary  cake.  The  Latin  libum*,  a  cake,  is  a  strict  parallel;  it 
was  primarily  a  thing  out-poured,  a  libation,  then  a  solid  thing 
cooked  and  eaten. 

A  pelanos  was  then  primarily  the  same  as  alphita,  barley-meal. 


>  Horn.  IL  XVIII.  560. 

'  The  process  of  primitive  bread-making  is  fally  discussed  by  Prof.  Benndorf 
{Eranoi  Vindoben§is,  p.  374),  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  view  here  expressed. 
In  Yorkshire  within  my  own  remembrance  a  rather  repulsive  mess  of  corn  stewed 
in  milk  with  corrants  was  always  eaten  on  Christmas  Eve  before  the  regular  feast 
began.   It  was  served  as  soup  and  called  frummettj. 

*  Enstath.  ad  II.  xviu.  563  rd  raXi/veiy  d\<piTa  oCdi  vvv  8rj\oi  dpTowoitay  dXXd 
t6  iwlTOfffta  tffVi^ef  6¥  roit  raXatocj,  and  again  in  discussing  the  feast  of  Eumaeus 
(§  1751,  33)  6  tfX^TO  Xevicd  iriXwtv,  6  iartv  itr^Taxre  irard  idot  dpxaioy  rb  CffreptJUf 
d(rfrfia». 

^  Vano  X..L.  106  Ubam  qnod  at  libaretur.  The  Latin  'puU  and  polenta  are 
■cobably  fiom  the  same  root  as  iriXwot.  Pliny  {N.H.  xviii.  19)  says  it  is  clear  that 
£  aMfent  days  pulU  non  pane  Romanot  vixuge.  He  adds  that  to  his  day  primitive 
liln  tmd  those  on  birthdays  are  carried  on  with  puUe, 
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The  food  of  man  was  the  food  of  the  gods,  but  the  word  was  early 
specialized  off  to  ritual  use.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in 
which  a  pelanos,  under  that  name,  is  eaten  in  daily  life  or  indeed 
eaten  at  all  save  by  Earth  and  underworld  gods,  their  repre- 
sentative snakes  and  other  Spirits  of  Aversion^  The  comic  poet 
Sannyrion"  puts  it  thus : 

'  We  gods  do  call  it  pelanos, 
You  pompous  mortak  barley-meaL' 

To  us  the  pomposity  seems  on  the  side  of  the  gods. 

As  there  was  a  time  when  leavened  bread  was  not,  and  men 
ate  porridge  cooked  or  uncooked,  so  before  the  coming  of  the  vine 
men  drank  a  honey  drink.  And  as  the  conservative  gods,  long 
after  men  ate  fermented  bread,  were  faithful  to  their  porridge,  so 
long  after  men  drank  wine  they  still  offered  to  the  gods  who 
were  there  before  the  coming  of  the  vine  'wineless  libations/ 
nephalia'. 

The  ritual  of  the  underworld  gods  is  in  many  respects  identical . 
with  that  of  the  ghosts  out  of  which  they  are  developed,  but  with 
this  difference — ghosts  are  less  conservative  than  fully  developed 
gods ;  the  habits  and  tastes  of  ghosts  are  more  closely  akin  to  those 
of  the  men  who  worship  them.  Quite  early,  it  would  appear,  man 
offered  to  ghosts  the  wine  he  loved  so  well  himself. 

Atossa*  brings  for  the  ghost  of  Darius  a  pelanoSy  as  was  meet. 
She  brings  also  all  manner  of  *  soothing  gifts '  (fieiXL/cT^pva),  but 
she  pours  wine  also : 

'A  holy  heifer's  milk,  white,  fair  to  drink, 
Bright  honey  drops  from  flowers  bee-distilled, 
With  draughts  of  water  from  a  virgin  foimt, 
And  from  the  ancient  vine  its  mother  wild 
An  unmixed  draught,  this  gladness ;  and  fair  fruit 
Of  gleaming  olive  ever  blossoming 
And  woven  flowers,  children  of  mother  earth.' 

The  dead  fare  as  the  living ;  wine  is  added  to  milk  and  honey 

^  Aesch.  Pers,  204  dTOTp6iroi<ri  dalfioffi^  and  523  yj  re  xal  ^Strott  8iapi/ifiaTa, 
'  Sannyr.  frg.  1  Kooh. 

s  The  sources  for  yrjipdXia  are  well  collected  and  discussed  by  Dr  von  Fritze,  De 
Libatione  veterum  Graecorum,  Berlin  1893,  also  by  Stengel,  Hermes  zxii.  p.  645,  and 
•Chthonische  und  Totenkult'  in  Festschrift  filr  Friedldnder,  p.  418,  and  W.  Barth. 
*BeBtattungsspende  bei  den  Griechen,'  Neue  Jahrbiicher  filr  klass,  AUertum*  1900, 
p.  177.  W.  Barth  draws  distinctions  between  the  cultus  of  the  dead  and  that  of 
chthonic  divinities,  which  1  think  cannot  be  dearly  made  out. 

*  Aesch.  Pers,  607. 
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and  olive  oil  and  water,  but  wine  perhaps  significantly  as  an 
innovation  is  never  named,  Atossa  seems  also  consciously  to 
insist  over  much  on  its  being  wild,  primitive,  ancient,  and  tjherefore 
permissible.  We  are  reminded  of  the  religious  shifts  to  which  the 
Romans  were  put  by  the  introduction  of  wine  into  their  daily  life 
and  thence  into  their  ritual.  Plutarch^  in  his  Roman  Questions  says 
that  'when  the  women  poured  libations  of  wine  to  Bona  Dea,  they 
called  it  by  the  name  of  milk,'  and  Macrobius'  adds  *that  wine 
could  not  be  brought  in  under  its  own  name,  but  the  wine  was 
called  milk  and  the  vessel  containing  it  a  honey-jar/ 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  admit  and  even  welcome  the  addition 
of  wine,  but  actual  chthonic  divinities  are  stricter.  When  Oedipus' 
came  to  the  precinct  of  the  Semnae,  the  Chorus  bid  him  make 
atonement,  because,  though  unwittingly,  he  has  violated  the 
precinct.  He  asks  the  precise  ritual  to  be  observed.  The  answer, 
though  it  is  thrice  familiar,  is  so  important  for  the  understanding 
of  chthonic  ceremonies  that  it  must  be  given  in  full : 

'  Oed.    And  with  what  rites,  0  strangers  ?  teach  me  this. 
Chor,  First,  fetch  thou  from  an  ever-flowing  fount, 

Borne  in  clean  hands,  an  holy  drink-oflering. 
Oed,    And  next,  when  I  have  brought  the  holy  draught? 
Chor.  Bowls  are  there  next,  a  cunning  craftsman's  work, 

Crown  thou  their  lips  and  handles  at  the  brim. 
Oed,    With  branches,  woollen  webs,  or  in  what  wise? 
Chor.  Of  the  ewe-lamb  take  thou  the  fresh-shorn  wool 
Oed.    So  be  it,  and  then  to  what  last  rite  I  pass? 
Chor,  Pour  thy  drink  offerings,  facowards  to  the  dawn. 
Oed.    With  these  same  vessels  do  I  pour  the  draught? 
Chor.  Yes,  in  three  streams,  the  last  pour  wholly  out. 
Oed,    And  filled  wherewith  this  last?  teach  me  this  also. 
Chor.    Water  and  honey — bring  no  wine  thereto. 
Otfd.    When  the  dark  shadowed  earth  hath  drunk  of  this? 
Chor,  Lay  on  it  thrice  nine  sprays  of  olive  tree 

With  both  thine  hands,  and  make  thy  prayer  the  while. 
Oed.    That  prayer?  vouchsafe  to  teach,  for  mightv  is  it. 
Chor,  Pray  thou  that,  as  they  are  called  the  Kindly  Ones, 

With  kindly  hearts  they  may  receive  and  bless. 

Be  this  thy  prayer,  thine  own  or  his  who  prays 

For  thee.    Whisper  thy  prayer  nor  lift  thy  voice, 

Then  go,  look  not  behmd,  so  all  is  welL' 

'  The  Kindly  Ones,  though  their  name  is  only  adjectival,  have 


^  Flat-  Q,  R,  XX.  oZroir  3'  odrj  airipZovai  y6.\a  TpwrayopeOovaai, 

*  Macr.  I.  12.  25  quod  vas  in  quo  vinum  iuditum  est  mellarium  nominetor  at 
wnum  lao  Doncapetar. 

•  flflfh.  CM.  Col.  468. 
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crystallized  into  divinities ;  they  are  no  longer  ghosts,  and  none 
may  tamper  with  their  archaic  ritual. 

For  the  dread  counterpart  of  the  Eumenides,  the  Erinyes, 
there  is  the  same  wineless  service,  witness  the  reproach  of 
Clytaemnestra.  The  Erinyes  have  deserted  her,  yet  she  has  given 
them  of  the  ritual  they  exact* : 

*Fiill  oft  forsooth  from  me  have  ye  licked  up 
Wineless  libations,  sober  balms  of  wrath.' 

To  offer  wine  was  the  last  outrage  done  by  the  parvenu 
Apollo  to  ancient  ritual,  hence  the  bitter  protest*: 

*  Thou  hast  bewildered  the  old  walks  of  life, 
With  wine  the  Ancient  Goddesses  undone.' 

/  The  wineless  service  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  Oedipus  CoUmeus 
is  of  course  no  mere  invention  of  the  poet.  At  Titane  near  Sicyon 
Pausanias'  came  to  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  and  a  temple  of  the 
goddesses  whom,  he  says,  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  the 
Sicyonians  Eumenides,  and  every  year  on  one  day  they  celebrate 
a  festival  in  their  honour,  'sacrificing  sheep  with  young  and  a 
libation  of  water  and  honey! 

The  scholiast  in  the  Oedipus  Goloneus^  gives  a  list  of  the 
divinities  to  whom  at  Athens  wineless  sacrifices  were  made. 
He  quotes  as  his  authority  Polemon.  'The  Athenians  were 
careful  in  these  matters  and  scrupulously  pious  (oaioi)  in  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  gods,  and  they  made  wineless  sacrifices 
to  Mnemosyne  the  Muse,  to  Eos,  to  Helios,  to  Selene,  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Aphrodite  Ourania.'  The  list  is  at  first  surprising. 
We  associate  nephalia  with  the  Underworld  powers,  but  here  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  primitive  days,  side  by  side  with  the  Earth-gods 
were  worshipped  sky-gods,  but  in  their  own  simple  being  as 
Dawn  and  Sun  and  Moon,  not  as  full-blown  human  Olympians. 
Mnemosyne*,  it  will  later  be  seen,  had  a  well  of  living  water  herself; 
she  needed  no  wine.  The  Heavenly  Aphrodite  is  more  surprising, 
but  her  honey  libation  is  further  attested  by  Empedokles*  He 

1  Aesch.  Bum.  104.  »  Aeach.  Eum.  727. 

*  P.  n.  11.  3.  The  relation  between  the  Semnae  and  the  Eumenides  and  the  ritual 
of  the  Semnae,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Eumenides,  will  diiiHni 
later  in  Chapter  v. 

*  Schol.  ad  Oed,  Col  100.  »  Porph.  de  antr,  Nymfk.  7* 
>  Emped.  frg.  ap.  Porph.  de  Abit.  ii.  21. 
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tellfl  of  the  days  long  ago  when  the  god  Ares  was  not,  nor  King 
Zeus,  nor  Kronos,  nor  Poseidon,  but  ouly 

*Kypris  the  Queen 
Here  they  adored  with  pious  images, 
With  painted  victims  and  with  fhigrant  scents, 
With  fume  of  frankincense  and  genuine  myrrh. 
Honey  of  yellow  bees  upon  the  ground 
They  for  hbation  poured.* 

But  though  here  and  there  a  very  early  'Heavenly  One'  claimed 
the  honey  service,  it  was  mostly  the  meed  of  the  dead.  Porphyry 
knew  that  honey  was  used  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  dead  because 
it  prevented  putrefaction,  and  this  custom  of  honey  burial  is 
echoed  in  the  myth  of  Glaukos  and  the  honey-jar.  The  marvellous 
sweetness  of  honey  lent  itself  to  the  notions  of  propitiation  and 
placation — 'sweets  to  the  sweet'  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
practical  primitive  mind,  'sweets  to  the  spirits  to  be  sweetened,' 
the  Meilichioi,  ghosts  and  heroes  to  be  appeased  ^ 

One  more  element  in  archaic  ritual  yet  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  fireless  sacrifice. 

Fire,  it  has  been  seen,  was  used  in  the  Homeric  burnt  sacrifice 
Jor  subli^ndtion.  By  fire,  Eustathius'  says  in  speaking  of  the 
burning  of  the  dead  among  the  northern  nations,  'the  divine 
element  was  borne  on  high  as  though  in  a  chariot  and  mingled 
with  the  heavenly  beings.'  In  like  fashion  we  may  suppose  the 
burnt  victim  was  freed  from  the  grosser  elements  and  in  purified 
vaporous  form  ascended  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  air.  This  is 
what  Porphyry'  means  when  he  says  that  in  burnt  sacrifice  we 
'immortalize  the  dues  of  the  heavenly  gods  by  means  of  fire.'  Fire 
again  in  the  service  of  the  underworld  gods  was  used,  it  has 
further  been  seen,  for  utter  destruction,  for  the  holocaust.  But 
in  certain  rituals  established,  it  may  be,  before  the  discovery  of 
fire,  it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  fireless. 
Diogenes  Laertius*  relates  that  according  to  tradition  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  Delos  at  which  Pythagoras  could  worship,  the 
'Altar  of  Apollo  the  Sire,'  which  stood  behind  the  great  Altar  of 
the  Horns,  because  on  this  altar  wheat  and  barley  and  cakes  are 

^  Some  farther  points  as  to  the  Nephalia  will  be  considered  in  relation 
k>  the  Eleonnian  ritual  (p.  150),  and  the  Orphic  mysteries  (Chapter  x.). 

'  Eiutath.  ad  IL  i.  52.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  purport  of  cremation 
see  Prof.  Bidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece  i.  p.  540. 

'  Poqill*  4A.Ab$t,  u.  5.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  vm.  13. 
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the  only  offering  laid  and  the  sacrifice  is  without  fire  and  there 
is  no  sacrificial  victim — so  Aristotle  stated  in  his  CanstUtUion  of 
the  Delians.  This  altar  was  also  known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Pious. 
The  foundation  of  the  great  blood-stained  Altar  of  the  Horns  may 
still  be  seen  in  Delos ;  the  primitive  Altar  of  the  Sire  has  left  no 
trace,  but  in  some  bygone  time  a  voice,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
heard  on  Mount  Cynthus  saying,  'Thou  shalt  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  Holy  Mountain.' 

What  ancient  worship  of  a  *  Sire '  Apollo  had  taken  to  himself 
yi  Delos  we  do  not  know,  but  in  remote  Arcadia  a  fireless  sacrifice 
of  a  specially  simple  kind  went  on  right  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias*  in  honour  of  a  home-grown  goddess,  Demeter.  At 
Phigalia  Pausanias  visited  the  cave-sanctuary  of  the  Black 
Demeter ;  indeed  he  says  in  his  pious  way  it  was  chiefly  for  her 
sake  that  he  went  to  Phigalia,  and  he  adds  *I  sacrificed  no  victim 
to  the  goddess,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  bring  instead  as  offerings  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  of  other 
trees  they  cultivate,  and  honey-combs  and  wool  which  is  still 
unwrought  and  full  of  the  natural  grease;  these  they  lay  on  the 
altar  which  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  having  laid  them 
there  they  pour  on  them  olive  oil.  Such  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
observed  by  private  persons  and  once  a  year  by  the  Phigalian 
people  collectively/  Everything  here  prescribed  is  in  its  nk>st 
natural  form,  grapes  rather  than  wine,  honey-comb  rather  than 
honey,  unwrought  wool  not  artificial  fillets,  and  the  service  is 
fireless.    It  was  a  service  to  content  even  Pythagoras. 

That  there  was  between  the  early  fireless  sacrifice  and  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympian  in  some  prehistoric  time  a  rivalry 
and  clashing  of  interests,  is  clear  from  the  Rhodian  tradition  of 
the  Heliadae.    Pindar"  tells  how  : 

*Up  to  the  hill  they  came, 

Yet  in  their  hand 
No  seed  of  burning  flame, 

And  for  the  Khodian  laud 
With  fireless  rite 

The  grove  upon  the  citadel  they  dight' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  amyn:  *Tlw 
Rhodians  going  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  sacrifice  to  AUune,  Ibigol 


1  P.  TDi.  42.  5.  2  Find.  OL  vii.  47,  sohol.  ailot. 
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to  take  fire  with  them  for  their  offerings  (ipayia-fiaa-t)  and  made 
a  fireless  sacrifice.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  as  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  sacrifice  by  fire,  Athene  thought  it  best  to  live 
with  them.'  Athene  was  always  a  prudent  goddess,  ready  to  swim 
with  the  tide;  she  was  'all  for  the  father,'  all  for  the  Olympians, 
and  she  had  her  reward.  Philostratos*  tells  the  same  story  with 
something  more  of  emphasis.  He  contrasts  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  the  Acropolis  of  Rhodes  ;  the  Rhodians  had  only 
a  fireless  cheap  service,  the  people  of  Athens  provide  the  savour  of 
burnt  sacrifice  and  fragrant  smoke ;  the  goddess  went  to  live  with 
them  because  *  they  were  wiser  in  their  generation  (<ro(l>toT€pov<;) 
and  good  at  sacrificing.'  From  Diodorus*  we  learn  that  it  was 
Cecrops  who  introduced  the  fire-sacrifice  at  Athens.  On  Cecrops 
were  fathered  many  of  the  innovations  of  civilized  life,  among 
them  marriage.  He  was  halfway  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
half  civilized  man,  half  snake.  He,  Pausanias*  significantly  tells 
us,  was  the  first  to  give  to  Zeus  the  name  of  the  Highest.  He  too 
became  all  for  the  Olympian.  * 

These  forms  of  primitive  sacrifice — the  pelanos,  the  barley 
grains,  the  nephalia,  the  fireless  rites — have  been  considered  at 
some  length  because,  though  in  part  they  went  over  to  the 
Olympians,  they  remain  broadly  speaking  and  in  their  simplest 
forms  characteristic  of  the  lower  stratum  and  of  the  worship  of 
underworld  spirits.  Moreover  it  is  these  primitive  rites  which 
were,  as  will  later  be  seen,  taken  up  and  mysticized  by  the  religion 
of  Orpheus. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  harvest  festival  of  the  Thargelia,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Pharmakos. 

The  Pharmakos. 

That  the  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  was  a  part  of  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  we  know  from  Harpocration  He  says 
in  commenting  on  the  word :  *At  Athens  they  led  out  two  men 
to  be  purifications  for  the  city ;  it  was  at  the  Thargelia,  one  was 


>  FUlostrat.  Eik.  n.  27  §  S52.  ^  Diod.  v.  56. 

*  P.  Wi.  2.  8.  *  H&rpocrat.  8.v.  ^apiMKbt, 
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for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women.'  These  men,  these  phar- 
makoi,  whose  function  it  was  to  purify  the  city,  were,  it  will  later 
be  seen,  in  all  probability  put  to  deaths  but  the  expression  used 
by  Harpocration  is  noteworthy — they  were  led  out.  The  gist  of 
the  ceremony  is  not  death  but  expulsion;  death,  if  it  occurs,  is 
incidental. 

The  ceremony  of  expulsion  took  place,  it  is  again  practically 
certain,  on  the  6th  day  of  Thargelion,  a  day  not  lightly  to  be 
forgotten,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of  Socrates.  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
says  in  his  life  of  Socrates:  fHe  was  bom  on  the  6th  day  of 
Thargelion,  the  day  when  the  Athenians  purify  the  city.'  The 
pharmakos  is  not  expressly  named,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  the  cleansing  of  the  city  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos  was  regarded  as  the  typical  purification  of  the  whole 
year.  The  etymology  of  the  word  will  be  best  considered  when 
the  nature  of  the  rites  has  been  examined*. 

The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  I  think  frequently  and  fundamentally  misapprehended.  It 
appears  at  first  sight  to  involve  what  we  in  our  modem  termino- 
logy call  *  Human  Sacrifice.'  To  be  told  that  this  went  on  in 
civilized  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  shocks  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  an  Athenian  of  that  time  would  be  likely  to  do 
or  suffer.  The  result  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  the 
difiiculty  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  we  try  to  relegate  the 
ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  to  the  region  of  prehistoric  tradition, 
or  we  so  modify  and  mollify  its  main  issues  as  to  make  it  un- 
meaning. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  double  one  and  must  not  be  confused. 
We  have  to  determine  what  the  ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos  was, 
and  next,  did  that  ceremonial  last  on  into  historic  times?  • 

My  own  view  is  briefly  this :  that  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  it  did  last  on  into  the  5th  century  B.C.,  but  that,  if  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial  is  once  fairly  understood,  there  is  no  a  priori 
diflSculty  about  its  continuance,  and  that,  this  a  priori  difiiculty 
being  removed,  we  shall  accept  an  overwhelming  probability. 
The  evidence  for  the  historical  pharmakos  is  just  as  good  as 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  4. 

3  Classical  sources  for  the  pharmako*  are  most  fully  enumerated  by  Mannhardt, 
Myth.  Forschungen^  pp.  123,  133.  For  primitive  analogies  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bought 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  lu.  p.  93,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  instances  adduced. 
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ag.  the  evidence  for  the  chewing  of  the  buckthorn  at  the 
Anthesteria. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  pharmakos,  i.e.  the 
human  scape-goat,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  monstrous  and  horrible 
notion,  was  one  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind  as  to  be  in  Attic 
literature  practically  proverbial.  Aristophanes*  wants  to  point 
the  contrast  between  the  old  mint  of  sterling  state  officials 
and  the  new  democratic  coinage:  he  says,  now-a-days  we  fill 
offices  by 

*Any  chance  man  that  we  come  across, 
Not  fit  in  old  days  for  a  pharmakos, 
These  we  use 
And  these  we  choose, 
The  veriest  scum,  the  mere  refuse,' 

and  again  in  a  fragment': 

*  Tour  kinsman !  how  and  whence,  you  pharmakos,' 

and  in  the  Knights^  Demos  says  to  Agoracritos : 

*I  bid  you  take  the  seat 
In  the  Prytaneum  where  this  pharmakos 
Was  wont  to  sit.' 

Pharmakos  is  in  fact,  like  its  Univalent  *  offscouring  *  {Kadapfxa\ 
a  current  form  of  utter  abuse,  disgust  and  contempt. 

Moreover  its  ritual  import  was  perfectly  familiar.  Lysias*  in 
his  speech  against  Andokides  is  explicit :  *  We  needs  must  hold 
that  in  avenging  ourselves  and  ridding  ourselves  of  Andokides  we 
purify  the  city  and  perform  apotropaic  ceremonies,  and  solemnly 
expel  a  pharmakos  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  criminal;  for  of  this 
sort  the  fellow  is.' 

For  the  fullest  details  of  the  horrid  ceremony  we  are  indebted 
to  a  very  late  author.    Tzetzes*  (a.d.  1150)  in  his  Thousand 

>  Ar.  Ran,  lU.  «  Ar.  frg.  632.  »  Ar.  Eq.  1405. 

^  Lys.  c.  Andok,  lOS.  4:  yuy  ovv  xp^  vofd^tiv  rifjuapovfiivovt  Kal  dTaWarTofUvovt 
^ArdoK^ov  Tijr  wilki¥  KaOaLp€i»  Koi  dirodioirofiTei<r$ai  Kal  <papfiaKbv  dTox^fnreiv 
Kol  dXinjpiov  dvoXXdrrcir^cu,  ufs  i¥  toOtw  odrdi  eVrt. 

*  Fragments  of  Hipponax  (6th  cent,  b.c.)  incorporated  by  Tzetzes  Hist.  23. 
726-756  : 

6  ^pfioKbi  r6  KdSapiM  roiovrov  rfv  rb  rdXat. 

cfr*  oSr  Xt^tof  cfre  Xot/tof  ffre  koI  fiXd^ot  dWo, 
ru»»  wdPTti»  dfJMp^^tpw  rjyoif  <as  irpbs  Ovalav 
€lt  HaBapfiJl»  Kal  4^dpfiaKov  roXecut  t^t  voaoOoTjs. 
„  €lt  rbTov  Si  rby  irpbaipopov  ar^aavTes  t^v  Ovclav 

rvp^  re  Mrref  rj  X^^P^  '^^^  fid^av  Kal  lax^SaSf 
itrrdKii  ydp  jMwlaavm  iKtivov  €ls  t6  riot 
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Histories  describes  it  as  follows:  'The  pharmakos  was  a  purifi- 
cation of  this  sort  of  old.  If  a  calamity  overtook  the  city  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  whether  it  were  famine  or  pestilence  or  any  other 
mischief,  they  led  forth  as  though  to  a  sacrifice  the  most 
unsightly  of  them  all  as  a  purification  and  a  remedy  to  the 
suffering  city.  They  set  the  sacrifice  in  the  appointed  place,  and 
gave  him  cheese  with  their  hands  and  a  barley  cake  and  figs,  and 
seven  times  they  smote  him  with  leeks  and  wild  figs  and  other 
wild  plants.  Finally  they  burnt  him  with  fire  with  the  wood  of 
wild  trees  and  scattered  the  ashes  into  the  sea  and  to  the  winds, 
for  a  purification,  as  I  said,  of  the  suffering  city.  Just  as, 
I  think,  Lycophron  records  it  of  the  Locrian  maidens,  speaking 
somewhat  after  this  manner,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  verse, 
"when,  having  consumed  their  limbs  with  fuel  from  fruitless  trees, 
the  flame  of  fire  cast  into  the  sea  the  ashes  of  the  maidens  that 
died  on  the  hill  of  Traron." ' 

Tzetzes  is  not  inventing  the  ceremonies,  and  in  his  awkward 
confused  way  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  his  source — the  iambic  poet 
Hipponax.  'And  Hipponax  gives  us  the  best  complete  account 
of  the  custom  when  he  says,  '  to  purify  the  city  and  strike  (the 
pharmakos)  ttdth  branches and  in  another  place  he  says  in  his 
first  iambic  poem,  *  striking  him  in  the  7madow  and  beating  him 
with  branches  and  with  leeks  like  a  pharmakos*  ;  and  again  in  other 
places  he  says  as  follows :  '  we  must  make  of  him  a  pharmakos  * ; 
and  he  says,  *  offering  him  figs  and  a  barley  cake  and  cheese  snch  as 
phannakoi  eat  * ;  and  *  they  have  long  been  waiting  agape  for  them, 
holding  branches  in  their  hands  as  pharmakoi  do  * ;  and  some- 

(TKlXXaiSf  avKaU  dyptais  re  koU  dtXXois  rCjy  dypluv, 
riXos  Tvpl  KariKtuov  i¥  {t^Xots  roTf  dyplois, 
Kai  rbv  airodoy  €li  ddLKcuraop  (ppawov  Kod  dp4fAous 
Kai  KaSapfWw  Trjs  irdXtw  u)t  i^rip  iKHroOfftft. 

6  di  'Irrwra^  dpi<rra  a^nwav  to  fdot  X^et 

1  TdXiv  Kadalptiw  Kai  xpddfifft  ^dXXeff$ai  {^ap/MK^^), 
Kai  dXXaxov  di  rro(f  ^ri<ri  irpump  ldfifi(p  ypd^uy 

2  /SdXXoirref  iv  Xeifiujvi  xal  l^ajrl^ovrtt 
KpdS-ffffi  Kai  (TKlXXuaiy  uffvep  ^apfiaxdv, 

KoU  irdXi¥  <£XX<HJ  rdiroij      raOrd  4nf<ri  Kar  (tos 

3  dcT  d*  a^^rby  is  ^apfiaxby  i KTOn/faatrdai, 

4  Kd^rj  wapi^eiv  Zo-xadas  rc  Kai  fid^aw 
Kai  Tvpbu  otof  i(r$lovcri  <f>apfiaKol, 

5  trdXai  ydp  airoifs  irpo<r5^x®'''''*W  X*^^*®"^** 
Kpddas  ixo¥Tes  u>s  (x^^^*^  if>apfiaKol» 

Kol  dXXaxoC  di  irot^  ^crip  iv  T(f  a&rif  Idfi^ 

6  Xifi<}  yivrjrai  ^ripbs  as  iv  rt}  BvfAff 
^ap/iaKbs  dx^ctf  irrdKit  pairic$€lij. 
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where  elM  Im  aays  in  the  same  iambic  poem, '  may  he  he  parched 
with  hungtr^  m>  that  in  (their)  anger  he  niay  he  led  as  pharmakos 
and  beaim  mwm  times! 

TzetMB  quotes  for  us  six  fragmentary  statements  from 
Hipponax,  aiMl  the  words  of  Hipponax  correspond  so  closely  in 
every  detail  with  his  own  account  that  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  his  account  of  the  end  of  the  ceremonial,  the  burning 
and  scattering  of  the  ashes,  is  also  borrowed;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  from  Hipponax  he  omits. 

Hipponax  makes  his  statements  apparently,  not  from  any 
abstract  interest  in  ritual,  but  as  part  of  an  insult  levelled  at  his 
enemy  Boupalos.  This  is  made  almost  certain  by  another  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax^  in  which  he  says,  *as  they  uttered  impreca- 
tions against  that  abomination  (^709)  Boupalos.'  The  fragments 
belong  obviously  to  one  or  more  iambic  poems  in  which  Hipponax 
expresses  the  hope  that  Boupalos  will  share  the  fate  of  a  phar- 
makos, will  be  insulted,  beaten,  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  at  last 
presumably  put  to  death.  Hipponax  is  not  describing  an  actual 
historical  ceremony,  but  to  make  his  insults  have  any  point  he 
must  have  been  alluding  to  a  ritual  that  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  Hipponax  as  to  the  details  of  the 
ritual  are  confirmed  from  other  sources,  and  are  given  in  these 
with  certain  slight  variations  which  seem  to  show  that  Hipponax 
was  not  the  only  source  of  information. 

Helladius'  the  Byzantine,  quoted  by  Photius,  says  that  *  it  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  lead  in  procession  two  pharmakoi  with 
a  view  to  purification ;  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women.  The 
pharmakos  of  the  men  had  black  figs  round  his  neck,  the  other 
had  white  ones,  and  he  says  they  were  called  av^aicxpL!  Helladius 
added  that  *  this  purification  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apotropaic 
ceremony  to  avert  diseases,  and  that  it  took  its  rise  from  An- 
drogeds  the  Cretan,  when  at  Athens  the  Athenians  suffered 
abnormally  from  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  custom  obtained 
of  constantly  purifying  the  city  by  pharmakoi.* 

The  man  and  woman  and  the  black  and  white  figs  are  variant 
details.     Helladius  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  curious  name 

'  l^Mtt•  firg.  11  (4)  ttft  o2  ikkv  Sye'C  BourdXy  KarripuyTO. 
•  MML  mp.  Phot  BibL  c  279,  p.  534. 
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o-vfiaKxot :  what  this  means  is  Dot  certain.  The  term  may  have 
meant  *  pig-Bacchoi/  The  Bacchoi,  as  will  later  be  seen,  were 
sacred  and  specially  purified  persons  with  magical  powers,  and 
the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  mark  analogous  functions. 
Crete  was  the  home  of  ceremonies  of  purification. 

Harpocration,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  confirms  the 
view  that  there  were  two  pharmakoi,  but  he  says  they  were  both 
men :  one  for  the  women,  one  for  the  men.  The  discrepancy  is 
not  serious.  It  would  be  quite  easy  if  necessary  to  dress  up 
a  man  as  a  woman,  and  even  a  string  of  white  figs  would  be 
sufficient  presentment  of  gender ;  simtUata  pro  verts  is  a  principle 
of  wide  acceptation  in  primitive  ritual. 

The  beating  of  the  pharmakoi  was  a  point  of  cardinal  im- 
portance. It  was  a  ceremonial  affair  and  done  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute.  Hesychius^  says,  *The  song  of  the  branches  is  a 
measure  that  they  play  on  the  flute  when  the  pharmakoi  are 
expelled,  they  being  beaten  with  branches  and  fig  sprigs.  The 
pharmakos.  was  actually  called  "he  of  the  branches."'  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  early  observation  that  beating  is 
expulsive.  You  beat  a  bush,  a  bird  escapes ;  you  beat  a  garment, 
the  dust  comes  out ;  you  beat  a  man,  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,  will 
surely  emerge.  We  associate  beating  with  moral  stimulus,  but 
the  first  notion  is  clearly  expulsive. 

Probably  some  notion  of  the  application  or  instigation  of 
good  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  evil  early  came  in.  This  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  rods  made  of  special  plants  and 
trees  were  used,  notably  leeks  and  fig-trees.  Plants  with  strong 
smells,  and  plants  the  eating  of  which  is  purgative,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  'good  medicine';  as  expulsive  of  evil,  and  hence  in 
a  secondary  way  as  promotive  of  good. 

Pythagoras*  taught  that  to  have  a  leek  hung  up  over  a  door- 
way was  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil,  and 
Dioscorides*  records  the  same  belief.  Lucian*  makes  Menippus 
relate  how  before  he  was  allowed  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead 
he  was  'purged  and  wiped  clean  and  consecrated  with  leek  and 
torches.' 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  xpadlrjs  vdfios.  «  Plin.  N.H,  xx.  9.  39. 

3  Diosc.  de  mat.  med.  u.  202. 

^  Luo.  Nek.  7  iKoBripi  rc  /ic  kqI  drifia^e  Kal  wepii/iyyuTt  9fMm$  Ml  #KfXXff» 
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The  Iq€U8  classicus  on  beating  with  leek  is  of  course  the 
betttilig  of  the  god  Pan  by  his  Arcadian  worshippers.  Theocritus* 
makefl  Simichidas  sing : 

*Dear  Pan,  if  this  my  prayer  may  granted  be 
Then  never  shall  the  bovs  of  Arcady 
Flog  thee  on  back  and  flank  with  leeks  that  sting 
\\Tien  scanty  meat  is  left  for  offering; 
If  not,  thy  skin  with  nails  be  flayed  and  toni 
And  amid  nettles  mayst  thou  couch  till  mom.' 

And  the  scholiast  remarks,  *  they  say  that  a  festival  was  held  in 
Arcadia  in  which  the  youths  beat  Pan  with  leeks  when  the 
officials  sacrificed  a  small  victim,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  eat 
for  the  worshipper;  or  the  Arcadians  when  they  went  out  hunting 
if  they  had  good  sport  paid  honour  to  Pan ;  if  the  reverse  they 
maltreated  him  with  leeks  because,  being  a  mountain  god,  he  had 
power  over  the  produce  of  the  chase.*  The  first  explanation 
confuses  cause  with  effect,  the  second  is  undoubtedly  right.  Pan 
is  beaten  because,  as  lord  of  the  chase,  he  has  failed  to  do  his 
business. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Pan  is  beaten,  and  the  pharmakoi 
beaten,  in  order  to  'stimulate  their  powers  of  fertility.'  In  a  sense 
this  is  ultimately  true,  but  such  a  statement  gives  a  false  and 
misleading  emphasis.  The  image  and  the  pharmakoi  are  beaten 
partly  to  drive  out  evil  influences,  partly,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  beaters.  When  tl;^  evil 
influences  are  beaten  out,  the  god  will  undoubtedly  do  Blotter 
next  time,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  powers  of  fertility 
are  stimulated.  The  pharmakos  has  no  second  chance.  He  is 
utterly  impure,  so  that  the  more  purifying  influences,  the  more 
good  medicine  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  better ;  but  he  is 
doomed  to  death,  not  to  reform.  In  the  Lupercalia,  already 
discussed  (p.  51),  the  women  are  struck  by  the  februum  as  a 
fertility  charm,  but  even  here  the  primary  notion  must  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  evil  influences. 

The  beating,  like  the  pharmakos,  became  proverbial.  Aristo- 
phanes' makes  Aeacus  ask  how  he  is  to  torture  the  supposed 
Xanthias,  and  the  real  Xanthias  makes  answer : 

•Oh,  in  the  usual  way,  but  when  you  beat  him 
Don't  do  it  with  a  leek  or  a  young  onion.' 


1  Tbeoer.  Id.  vn.  104,  sohol.  ad  loc. 


3  Ar.  Ran,  620. 
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Here  undoubtedly  the  meaning  is,  '  don't  let  this  be  a  mfliely 

ceremonial  beating,  a  religious  performance/  and  the  allnsion 
gains  in  point  by  the  fact  that  the  supposed  slave  was  a  real  god 
to  be  treated  worse  than  a  pharmakos.  Lucian'  says  that  the 
Muses,  he  is  sure,  would  never  deign  to  come  near  his  vulgar  book- 
buyer,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  crown  of  myrtle  they  will  beat 
him  with  myrrh  and  mallow  and  get  rid  of  him,  so  that  he  may 
not  pollute  their  sacred  fountains.  Clearly  here  the  vulgar  book- 
buyer  is  a  pharmakos. 

We  have  then  abundant  evidence  that  the  pharmakos  was 
beaten ;  was  he  also  put  to  death  ?  Tzetzes,  as  has  been  seen, 
states  that  he  was  burnt  with  the  wood  of  certain  fruitless  trees, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the  winds. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  also  states  expressly  that  by 
Sr^fioatoty  i.e.  people  fed  and  kept  at  the  public  expense,  was 
meant  '  those  who  were  called  pharmakoi,  and  these  pharmakoi 
purified  cities  by  their  slaughter.'  So  far  his  statement, is  of  the 
most  general  character,  and  it  need  not  have  been  inferred  that 
he  was  speaking  of  Athens,  but  he  goes  on,  '  for  the  Athenians 
maintained  certain  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  city,  I  mean  a  pestilence  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  they  sacrificed  these  persons  with  a  view  to 
purification  from  pollution  and  they  called  them  purifications  * 
(KaOdpfuiTa).  Tzetzes  said  a  pharmakos  was  excessively  ungainly 
{a^op<f>oT€pov\  the  scholiast,  worthless  and  useless.  Aristophanes 
himself  regarded  them  as  the  '  scum '  of  humanity. 

The  scholiast  is  of  course  a  late  and  somewhat  dubious  authority, 
and  did  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  pharmakos  rest  on  him  and 
on  Tzetzes  alone,  we  might  be  inclined  to  question  it.  A  better 
authority  is  preserved  for  us  by  Harpocration';  he  says,  *  Istros 
(ctrc.  B.C.  230),  in  the  first  book  of  his  Epiphanies  of  Apollo,  says 
that  Pharmakos  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  Pharmakos  stole  sacred 
phialae  belonging  to  Apollo,  and  was  taken  and  stoned  by  the 
men  with  Achilles,  and  the  ceremonies  done  at  the  Thargelia  are 
mimetic  representations  of  these  things.'    The  aetiology  of  Istros 

1  Luc.  Indoct.  1.  2  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq,  1136. 

'  Harpoorat.  s.v.  0ap/xa4r6t*  6ti  Si  ovofia  K^pidv  iariv  6  tpaptiaK^,  Upks  Si  0idXas 
ToO  *kir6\\(avoi  K\i\pat  kcu  dXovt  virb  rwv  Ttpl  rbv  *AxtXX^a  KaTcXeiJo-^hy,  Koi  roif 
QafTfjikioii  dy6fitva  to&tw  dTrofUfiii/xard  ivnUf  "Ivrpot  iv  rpwry  rwr  'AviXXcirof 
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i-  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  believed  the 
y  *  remonies  of  the  Thargelia  to  include  the  stoning  of  a  man  to 
ath. 

That  in  primitive  pharmakos-ceremonies  the  human  phar- 
iiiakoe  was  actually  put  to  death  scarcely  admits  of  doubt:  that 
istros  believed  this  took  place  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Thargelia  in 
honour  of  Apollo  may  be  inferred  from  his  aetiology.  There  still 
remains  in  the  minds  of  some  a  feeling  that  the  Athens  of  the 
fifth  century  was  too  civilized  a  place  to  have  suflFered  the 
actual  death  of  human  victims,  and  that  periodically,  as  part  of 
a  public  state  ritual.  This  misgiving  arises  mainly,  as  was  indi- 
cated at  the  outset,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Tzetzes,  after  the  manner  of  his  day,  calls  it  a  Ova-ia, 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  not  really  a  sacrifice  in  our  modem 
sense  at  all,  though,  as  will  later  be  shown,  it  was  one  of  the 
diverse  notions  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  idea  of 
sacrifice. 

The  pharmakos  was  not  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  an  offering 
made  to  appease  an  angry  god.  It  came  to  be  associated  with 
Apollo  when  he  took  over  the  Thargelia,  but  primarily  it  was  not 
intended  to  please  or  to  appease  any  spirit  or  god.  It  was,  as 
ancient  authors  repeatedly  insist,  a  Ka0apfi6<i,  a  purification.  The 
essence  of  the  ritual  was  not  atonement,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
atone,  but  riddance,  the  artificial  making  of  an  ayo?,  a  pollution, 
to  get  rid  of  all  pollution.  The  notion,  so  foreign  to  our  scientific 
habit  of  thought,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  was  that  evil  of  all 
kinds  was  a  physical  infection  that  could  be  caught  and  trans- 
ferred ;  it  was  highly  catching.  Next,  some  logical  savage  saw 
that  the  notion  could  be  utilized  for  artificial  riddance.  The 
Dyaks*  sweep  misfortunes  out  of  their  houses  and  put  them  into 
a  toy-house  made  of  bamboo ;  this  they  set  adrift  on  a  river.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  in  Pithuria  *a  man  had 
a  small  carriage  made,  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  for  a  pair  of  scape- 
goats which  were  harnessed  to  it  and  driven  to  a  wood  at  some 
distance  where  they  were  let  loose.  From  that  hour  the  disease 
completely  ceased  in  the  town.  The  goats  never  returned ;  had 
they  done  so  the  disease  must  have  come  back  with  them.'  It 

1  For  tbete  modern  Mvage  analogies  and  many  others  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ui.  p.  93. 
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is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  count- 
less varieties  of  scape-goats,  carts,  cocks,  boats,  that  the  ingenuity 
of  primitive  man  has  invented.  The  instance  chosen  shows  a? 
clearly  as  possible  that,  as  the  gist  of  the  ceremony  is  magical 
riddance,  it  is  essential  that  the  scape-goat,  whatever  form  he 
takes,  should  never  return. 

This  necessity  for  utter  destruction  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
an  account  of  the  way  the  Egyptians  treated  their  scape-goats. 
Plutarch^  in  his  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  that  in  the  dog-days  they  used  to  burn  men  alive 
whom  they  called  Typhonians,  and  their  ashes  they  made  away 
vnth  by  winnowing  and  scattering  them.  The  winno wing-fan  in 
which  the  corn  was  tossed  and  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  was 
blown  utterly  away  was  to  Clement  of  Alexandria*  the  symbol  of 
utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In  his  protest  against  the  ruinous 
force  of  convention  among  pagan  people,  he  says  finely:  'let  us 
fly  from  convention,  it  strangles  men,  it  turns  them  away  from 
truth,  it  leads  them  afar  from  life;  convention  is  a  noose,  a  place 
of  execution,  a  pit,  a  winnowing-fan ;  convention  is  ruin.' 

The  pharmakos  is  killed  then,  not  because  his  death  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  because  he  is  so  infected  and  tabooed  that 
his  life  is  a  practical  impossibility.  The  uneducated,  among  whom 
his  lot  would  necessarily  be  cast,  regard  him  as  an  infected  horror, 
an  incarnate  pollution;  the  educated  who  believe  no  such  nonsense 
know  that  the  kindest  thing  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  is 
worse  than  death.  Moreover  nearly  every  civilized  state  to  this 
day  offers  'human  sacrifice*  in  the  shape  of  the  criminals  it  executes. 
Why  not  combine  religious  tradition  with  a  supposed  judicial 
necessity  ?  Civilized  Athens  had  its  barathron ;  why  should 
civilized  Athens  shrink  from  annually  utilizing  two  \dcious  and 
already  condemned  criminals  to  *  purify  the  city  *  ? 

The  question  of  whether  the  phannakos  was  actually  put  to 
death  in  civilized  Athens  is  of  course  for  our  purpose  a  strictly 
subordinate  one.  It  has  only  been  discussed  in  detail  because  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  how 

^  Plut.  de  It.  et  Oa.  lxxiii.  ^pras  dvOpibirovs  KareTLfiirpaffatf  ci>s  Mave^uw  lffT^fniK€ 
Twfxariovs  KoXovpres  Kal  'Hjv  H^pav  airrup  XiKfuapres  r/^dpii^op  Kal  SUaxetpw. 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  zii.  118  ^&y(afi.€P  ovp  -H^p  <rvpTfi0€iaM...dyx(i'  rbp  Mpiaxow^  rigi 
iXriSelas  dirorp^et,  dira7ei  ttjs  fW^f,  ird7«  iarlp  fidpadpdp  iarw  p60pot  iarl  \Ikpop  ioriw. 
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far  we  realize  the  primary  gist  of  a  pharmakos,  i.e.  the  two  notions 
of  (a)  the  phyncainess,  the  actuality  of  evil,  and  (6)  the  possibility 
of  contagion  and  transfer. 

Our  whole  modem  conception  of  the  scape-man  is  apt  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  the  familiar  instance  of  the  Hebrew  scape- 
goat.   We  remember  how 

'The  scape-goat  stood  all  skin  and  bone 
While  moral  bunnesg,  not  his  oum, 
Was  bound  ahout  his  h^adJ 

And  the  pathos  of  the  proceeding  haunts  our  minds  and  prevents 
us  from  realizing  the  actuality  and  the  practicality  of  the  more 
primitive  physical  taboo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in 
this  moralized  Hebrew  conception,  the  scape-goat  was  not  a 
sacrifice  proper;  its  sending  away  was  preceded  by  sacrifice.  The 
priest '  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their 
sins  once  a  year/  and  when  the  sacrifice  of  bullock  and  goat  and 
the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  sprinkliug  of  blood  was  over,  then 
and  not  till  then  the  live  goat  was  presented  to  the  Lord*.  The 
Hebrew  scriptures  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  burden  laid  upon 
the  goat  is  not  merely  physical  evil,  not  pestilence  or  famine,  but 
rather  the  burden  of  moral  guilt.  'And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their  transgressions  in 
all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wildeniess.  And 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 
inhabited.' 

But  so  close  is  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  that 
even  here,  where  the  evil  laid  upon  the  scape-goat  is  moral  only, 
there  is  evident  danger  of  infection ;  the  goat  is  sent  forth  ii\Jio 
a  land  not  inhabited  and  it  would  be  manifestly  undesirable  that 
he  should  return.  At  Athens  we  hear  of  no  confession  of  sins,  it 
is  famine  and  pestilence  from  which  a  terror-stricken  city  seeks 
riddance. 

This  physical  aspect  of  evil  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  ceremony  performed  annually  at  Chaeronea.  Plutarch''  him- 
self, when  he  was  archon,  had  to  preside  over  the  ritual  and  has 

1  Ley.  xTi.  21,  and  for  the  Egyptian  scape-animal  see  Herod,  n.  39. 
«  Hot.  Q.  Symp.  vi.  8. 
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left  us  the  account.  A  household  slave  was  taken  and  eeremonially 
beaten  with  rods  of  agnus  castus — again  a  pkit^i  of  cathartic 
quality — ^and  driven  out  of  doors  to  the  words,  *Out  '*ith  hunger,  in 
with  wealth  and  health/  The  ceremony  was  called  the  '  expulsion 
of  hunger,'  and  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  an  'ancestnl  leeriiice.'  It 
was  performed  by  each  householder  for  his  own  hoate,  and  by  the 
archon  for  the  common  hearth  of  the  city.  When  Plutarch  was 
archon  he  tells  us  the  ceremony  was  largely  attended.  The  name 
of  the  'ceremony'  is  instructive,  it  is  i^eXaai^;,  riddance,  ex- 
pulsion, not  as  the  pharmakos  was,  Kadap/io^;,  purification ;  both 
are  called  Ovaiaiy  sacrifices,  only  by  concession  to  popular  usage 
when  every  religious  ceremony  is  regarded  as  of  the  nature 
of  burnt  sacrifice.  The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  taken  on 
by  Apollo,  but  in  the  Chaeronea  'expulsion'  there  is  no  pretence 
that  any  god  is  worshipped ;  the  performance  remains  frankly 
magical. 

At  Chaeronea  the  slave  was  merely  beaten  and  expelled.  At 
Delphi  a  pharmakos  ceremony  of  still  milder  form  took  place  in 
which  the  victim  was  merely  a  puppet. 

In  his  12th  Greek  Question  Plutarch  asks,  *What  is  Oharila 
among  the  Delphians?'  His  answer  is  as  follows:  'Concerning 
Charila  they  tell  a  story  something  on  this  wise.  The  Delphians 
were  afflicted  by  a  famine  following  after  a  drought.  They  came 
to  the  gates  of  the  king's  palace  with  their  children  and  their 
wives  to  make  supplication.  And  the  king  distributed  grain  and 
pulse  to  the  noblest  of  them  as  there  was  not  enough  for  all. 
And  there  came  a  little  girl  who  had  lost  both  her  father  and 
mother,  and  she  made  supplication.  But  he  struck  her  with  his 
shoe  and  threw  the  shoe  into  her  face.  Now  she  was  poor  and 
desolate  but  of  noble  spirit,  and  she  went  away  and  loosed  her 
girdle  and  hanged  herself  As  the  famine  went  on  and  pestilence 
was  added  thereto,  the  Pythia  gave  an  oracle  to  the  king  that  he 
must  appease  Charila,  a  maiden  who  had  died  by  her  own  hand. 
After  some  difficulty  they  found  out  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  struck.  So  they  performed  a  sacrifice 
which  had  in  it  some  admixture  of  a  purification,  and  this  they 
still  perform  every  nine  years.' 

The  tale  told  of  Charila  is,  of  course,  pure  aetiology,  to  account 
for  certain  features  in  an  established  ritual.    The  expression 
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Plutarch  uses,  a  '  sacrifice  with  admixture  of  purification '  (fjk€fjLiy- 
fiivfiv  rivd  KaOapfjLOv  Owriav),  is  iuterestiug  because  it  shows  that 
though  by  his  time  almost  every  religious  ceremony  was  called 
a  dvcia,  his  mind  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  the  Charila 
ceremony  was  in  reality  a  purification,  a  Ka0apti6<i\  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  it  was  a  'purification  containing 
in  it  a  certain  element  of  sacrifice/ 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  actual  ritual.  'The  king  is 
seated  to  preside  over  the  pulse  and  the  grain  and  he  distributes 
it  to  all,  both  citizens  and  strangers:  there  is  brought  in  an  image 
of  Charila  as  a  little  girl,  and  when  they  all  receive  the  corn,  the 
king  strikes  the  image  with  his  shoe  and  the  leader  of  the 
Thyiades  takes  the  image  and  conducts  it  to  a  certain  cavernous 
place,  and  there  fastening  (a  rope)  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
they  bury  it  where  they  buried  the  strangled  Cliarila/ 

The  festival  Charila,  festival  of  rejoicing  and  grace,  is  like  the 
Thargelia,  a  festival  of  first-fruits  containing,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Piiarraakos,  only  in  effigy.  Charila  is  beaten  with  a  shoe:  leather 
is  to  this  day  regarded  as  magically  expulsive,  though  the  modem 
surrogate  is  of  white  satin.  On  a  curious  vase  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  ^  we  have  a  representation  of  a  wedding 
procession  at  which  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  shoe.  It  is 
still  to-day  regarded  as  desirable  that  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  hit,  evil  influences  are  thereby  expelled,  and  the  shower 
of  fertilizing  rice  is  made  the  more  efficacious.  The  effigy  of 
Charila  is  buried,  not  burnt,  possibly  a  more  primitive  fori*  of 
destruction.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  dated  back  to  the 
time  when  the  king  was  priest,  but  the  actual  celebrants  are 
women. 

A  pharmakos  ceremony  that  is  known  to  have  taken  place  at 
Marseilles  adds  some  further  instructive  details.  Servius,  in  com- 
menting on  the  words  auri  sacra  fames^  'accui-sed  hunger  of  gold,' 
notes  that  sacer  may  mean  accursed  as  well  as  holy,  and  he  seems, 
rather  vaguely,  to  realize  that  between  these  two  meanings  is  the 

1  Mj  attention  was  kindly  drawn  to  this  vase  by  M.  Perdrizet  who  proposes 
ahortlj  to  publish  it.  Suidas  (s.v.  ttdtaXov)  seems  to  refer  to  the  Charila  ceremony, 
KtXtiki  ii  lluSla  €Vkg\6tf  rt  T€T\afffUro¥  els  6}ffiv  yvv€UK6s  fieriutpw  i^pray  Kal  iptppdnrBri 
ij  r6X«f.  For  this  and  the  otcilla  ceremonies  and  the  analogy  of  Artemis  dirayxofidpri 
(P.  vm.  23.  7)  tee  Lobeok,  Aglaoph.  p.  175.  The  beating  of  the  female  slave  in  the 
temple  of  Leoooihe*  (Plat.  Q.  R,  xvi.)  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  racial  taboo, 
hnt  a  ^apfuxAt  osmnony  may  underlie  it. 

*  Senr.  md  Ycig.  Aen,  m.  75. 
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middle  term  '  devoted.'  The  use  of  the  term,  he  says,  is  derived 
from  a  custom  among  the  Gauls :  *  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of" 
Marseilles  suffer  from  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  poorer  class  offers 
himself  to  be  kept  at  the  public  expense  and  fed  on  specially  pure 
foods.  After  this  has  been  done  he  is  decorated  with  sacred 
boughs  and  clad  in  holy  garments,  and  led  about  through  the 
whole  city  to  the  accompaniment  of  curses,  in  order  that  upon 
him  may  fall  all  the  ills  of  the  whole  city,  and  thus  he  is  cast 
headlong  down.' 

Here  we  have  the  curious  added  touch  that  the  vehicle  of 
impurity  is  purified.  To  our  modem  minds  pure  and  impure 
stand  at  two  opposite  poles,  and  if  we  were  arraying  a  scape-goat 
we  certainly  should  not  trouble  about  his  preliminary  purification. 
But  the  ancients,  as  Servius  dimly  feels,  knew  of  a  condition  that 
combined  the  two,  the  condition  that  the  savage  describes  as 
*  taboo.'  For  this  condition  the  Latins  used  the  word  *  sacer,'  the 
Greekjs,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  word  ayo<i.  It  is  in  such 
complex  primitive  notions  as  those  of  sacer  and  ^709,  that  our 
modern  habit  of  clear  analysis  and  differentiation  causes  us  to 
miss  the  full  and  complex  significance. 

The  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  is  then  a  purely  magical 
ceremony  based  on  ignorance  and  fear ;  it  is  not  a  human  sacrifice 
to  Apollo  or  to  any  other  divinity  or  even  ghost,  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  physical  expulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  etymology* 
of  the  word  confirms  this  view,  <^a/9/Lta^09  means  simply  *  magic- 
nian.'  Its  Lithuanian  cognate  is  burin,  magic ;  in  Latin  it  appears 
as  forriui,  formula,  magical  spell ;  our  formulary  retains  some 
vestige  of  its  primitive  connotation.  ^dpfiuKov  in  Greek  means 
healing  di*ug,  poison,  and  dye,  but  all,  for  better  for  worse,  are 
magical.  To  express  its  meaning  we  need  what  our  language  has 
lost,  a  double-edged  word  like  the  savage  '  medicine.'  The  phar- 
makos of  the  Thargelia  shows  us  a  state  of  things  in  which  man 
does  not  either  tend  or  avert  god*  or  ghost,  but  seeks,  by  the 

1  For  a  full  and  very  interesting  discnssion  of  the  etymology  and  meaning 
of  <f>apnaK6s,  see  0»thofiF,  *  Allerhand  Zauber  etymologisch  beleuchtet,*  Bezzenberger, 
Beitmge  xxiv.  p.  109.  As  to  the  accentuation  of  the  word  4>ap/iaK6t  EostAtluus 
(1935.  15)  notes  that  it  was  proparoxytone  *  among  the  lonians.* 

»  As  to  the  god  worshipped  at  the  Thargelia  it  is  probable  that  when  godhead 
came  to  be  formuUted  Demeter  Ghloe  long  preceded  Apollo.    Diogenes  Laertios 
(II.  44)  notes  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  Thargelia  when  tlie  Athenians  purified  the 
citjr,  aaori&ce  was  done  to  Demeter  Ghloe.   Here  as  elsewhere  ApoUo  took  over  the 
^nbip  of  an  Earth-goddeaa, 
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*  medicine'  he  himself  makes,  to  do,  on  his  own  account,  his  spring 
or  rather  Whitsuntide  '  thorough  cleaning/  The  ceremony  of  the 
pharmakos  went  in  some  sense  to  the  making  of  the  Greek  and 
modem  notion  of  sacrifice,  but  the  word  itself  has  other  and 
perhaps  more  primitive  connotations. 

Tzetzes,  looking  back  at  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos,  calls  it  a  sacrifice  (duata),  but  we  need  not  imitate 
him  in  his  confusion  of  ideas  new  and  old.  The  rite  of  the 
Thargelia  was  a  rite  of  expulsion,  of  riddance,  which  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  involved  loss  of  life  to  a  human  being.  The  result  is, 
indeed,  in  both  cases  the  same  to  the  human  being,  but  the  two 
ceremonials  of  sacrifice  and  riddance  express  widely  different 
conditions  and  sentiments  in  the  miud  of  the  worshipper. 

.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  we  have  any  certain 
evidence  of  'human  sacrifice'  in  our  sense  among  the  Greeks  even 
of  mythological  days.  A  large  number  of  cases  which  were  by  the 
tragedians  regarded  as  such,  resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  the 
blood  feud,  cases  such  as  those  of  Iphigeneia  and  Polyxena,  when 
the  object  was  really  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  not  the  service  of 
an  Olympian.  Perhaps  a  still  larger  number  are  primarily  not 
sacrifices,  Ovaiaiy  but  ceremonies  of  riddance  and  purification, 
KadapfjLoi.  The  ultimate  fact  that  lies  behind  such  ceremonies  is 
the  use  of  a  human  pharmakos,  and  then  later,  when  the  real 
meaning  was  lost,  all  manner  of  aetiological  myths  are  invented 
and  some  offended  Olympian  is  introduced. 

The  case  of  the  supposed  *  human  sacrifice'  of  Athamas  is 
instructive,  both  as  to  its  original  content  and  as  to  the  shifting 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded.  When  Xerxes  came  to 
Alos  in  Achaia  his  guides,  Herodotus*  tells  us,  anxious  to  give 
him  all  possible  information  as  to  local  curiosities,  told  him  the 
tradition  about  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Laphystios  :  '  The  eldest  of 
the  race  of  Athamas  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  Prytaneion  which  is 
called  by  the  Achaians  the  Leiton.  If  he  enters  he  can  only  go 
out  to  be  sacrificed.'  It  was  further  told  how  some,  fearing  this 
fate,  had  fled  the  country,  and  coming  back  and  entering  the 
Prytaneion  were  decked  with  fillets  and  led  out  in  procession  to  be 

1  Herod.  Tir.  197.  My  attention  wa8  drawn  to  this  passage  and  ^^l^^^^f^^^^ 
MB  n^^tiBg  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  towards  Human  baorihces  by 
Dr  A.  W.  VemlL 
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sacrificed  dveral  re  i^r)y€ovTo  arififiaa-i  ird<:  iruKaaOel^  koX  &^ 
avv  iro^irff  efa^^^e/c).  Here  there  is  obvious  confusion,  as  the 
man  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  death  would  never  have  been 
so  foolish  as,  immediately  on  his  return,  to  enter  the  forbidden 
place.  The  point  is  clear:  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  leading 
forth  in  procession — the  descendant  of  the  royal  race  was  a  scape- 
goat. Herodotus  makes  this  quite  clear.  ^Athamas  was  sacrificed 
because  the  Achaeans  were  making  a  purification  of  the  land 
(xaOapfMP  x^PV^  iroievfiivtov  ^A'^at&v),  Herodotus  gives  as 
the  cause  of  this  primitive  and  perfectly  intelligible  custom 
various  conflicting  reasons  which  well  reflect  the  various  stages  of 
opinion  through  which  the  thinking  Greek  passed.  We  have  first 
the  real  reason — Athamas  as  a  scape-goat^  Then  the  public 
conscience  is  uneasy,  and  we  have  a  legend  that  the  *  sacrifice  *  is 
interrupted  at  the  moment  of  consummation  either  by  Herakles 
(according  to  Sophocles  in  the  lost  Athamas)  or  by  Kytissoros.  It 
is  wrong  to  sacrifice;  hence  the  sacrifice  is  interrupted,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  interrupt  sacrifice,  so  the  descendants  of  Kytissoros  are 
punished.  Then,  finally,  it  is  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must  go  on, 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  an  ayo^,  so  a  chance  of  escape  is  given 
to  the  victim.  Finally  in  the  same  complex  legend  we  have  the 
substitution  of  a  ram  for  the  human  victim  Fhrixos. 

Sometimes  incidentally  we  learn  that  other  peoples  adopted 
the  device  which  may  have  satisfied  the  Athenians,  i.e.  needing  a 
pharmakos  they  utilized  a  man  already  condemned  by  the  state. 
y  Thus  in  the  long  list  of  *  human  sacrifices'  drawn  up  by  Porphyry*  in 
his  indictment  of  human  ignorance  and  fear  he  mentions  that  on 
the  6th  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  a  man  was  sacrificed  to 
Kronos,  a  custom,  he  says,  which  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged.  A  man  who  had  been  puhlicly  condemned  to  death 
was  kept  till  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Kronia.  When  the 
festival  came  they  brought  him  outside  the  gates  before  the 
image  (ISou?)  of  Aristobule,  gave  him  wine  to  drink  and  slew  him. 
The  victim  is  already  doomed,  and  it  would  seem  intoxicated 
before  he  is  sacrificed. 

In  noting  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  sacrifice,  one 
curious  point  remains  to  be  observed.  The  step  seems  to  us 
momentous  because  to  us  human  life  is  sacrosanct.  But  to  the 
1  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  u.  53—66. 
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primitive  mind  the  gulf  between  animal  and  human  is  not  so  wide. 
The  larger  animals,  and  certain  animals  which  for  various  reasons 
were  specially  venerated,  were  in  early  days  also  regarded  as  sacro- 
sanct, and  to  slay  them  was  murder,  to  be  atoned  for  by 
purification. 

This  notion  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  ritual  of  the  Murder 
of  the  Ox,  the  Bouphonia^,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
Dipolia*.  The  Bouphonia  by  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  was  a 
symbol  of  what  was  archaic  and  obsolete.  After  the  Just  Logos 
in  the  Clouds  has  described  the  austere  old  educational  regime  of 
ancient  Athens,  the  Unjust  Logos  remarks  : 

*  Bless  me,  that's  qiiite  the  ancient  lot  Dipolia-like,  chock-full 
Of  crickets  and  Bouphonia  too.' 

And  the  scholiast  comments,  'Dipolia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  14th  day  of  Skiro- 
phorion.  It  is  a  mimetic  representation  of  what  happened  about 
the  cakes  {ireKavoi)  and  the  cows^'  What  happened  was  this : 
*  Barley  mixed  with  wheat,  or  caked  made  of  them,  was  laid  upon 
the  bronze  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  Acropolis.  Oxen  were 
driven  round  the  altar,  and  the  ox  which  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
ate  the  offering  on  it  was  sacrificed.  The  axe  and  knife  with 
which  the  beast  was  slain  had  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
brought  by  maidens  called  "  water-carriers."  The  weapons  were 
then  sharpened  and  handed  to  the  butchers,  one  of  whom  felled 
the  ox  with  the  axe  and  another  cut  its  throat  with  the  knife.  As 


^  My  account  of  the  Bonphonia  is  taken  from  Dr  Frazer's  summary,  which  is 
exactly  based  on  the  complex  doable  account  given  by  Porphyry  from  Theophrastos 
(Porphyr.  de  Abst,  ii.  29  seq.)  and  Aelian  {V.II.  viii.  3).  With  Dr  Frazer's 
exhaustive  commentary  {Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  295)  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement,  save  that  I  do  not  see  in  the  murdered  ox  the  representative  of  the  Corn 
Spirit.  The  Bouphonia  as  ox-murder  was  first  correctly  explained  by  Prof. 
Bobertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  286  ft.),  I  have  discussed  it  previously 
in  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  424  fif.:  see  also  Dr  Paul  Stengel, 
Rhein.  Mu$,  1897,  p.  187.  With  Dr  von  Prott*a  view  (Rhein.  Mas.  1897,  p.  187) 
that  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  sacrifice  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ox  was  the 
surrogate  of  a  human  victim  I  wholly  disagree. 

^  It  is  possible  that  Dipolia  is  etymologically  not  festival  of  Zeus  Polieus  but 
festival  of  the  Plough  Corse,  see  p.  23. 

'  Ar.  Nub.  984. 

*  The  scholiast  is  (so  Car  as  I  know)  the  only  authority  who  gives  the  female 
form.  It  IB  possible  that  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  primarily  to  an  earth-goddess 
and  henee  ibe  animals  are  female.  The  curious  ceremonial  of  the  Chthoiiia  (P.  ii.  35. 3) 
WIS  a  ffiirf^^  butchery  of  cows  in  honour  of  Chthonia  and  presided  over  by  old 
women  who  did  the  actual  slaughter,  and  no  man  native  or  foreigner  was  aUowed 
to  see  it. 
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soon  as  he  had  felled  the  ox,  the  former  threw  the  axe  fix>m  him 
and  fled,  and  the  man  who  had  cut  the  beast's  throat  apparently 
imitated  his  example.  Meantime  the  ox  was  skinned  and  all 
preaeot  partook  of  its  flesh.  Then  the  hide  was  stuffed  with 
straw  and  sewed  up,  and  next  the  stuffed  animal  was  set  on  its 
feet  and  yoked  to  a  plough  as  if  it  were  ploughing.  A  trial  then 
took  place  in  an  ancient  law  court,  presided  over  by  the  king  (as 
he  was  called),  to  determine  who  had  murdered  the  ox.  The 
maidens  who  had  brought  the  water  accused  the  men  who  had 
sharpened  the  axe  and  knife,  the  men  who  had  sharpened  the  axe 
and  knife  blamed  the  men  who  had  handed  these  implements  to 
the  butchers,  the  men  who  had  handed  the  implements  to  the 
butchers  blamed  the  butchers  and  the  butchers  blamed  the  axe 
and  knife,  which  were  accordingly  found  guilty  and  condemned 
and  cast  into  the  sea.' 

The  remarks  of  the  Unjust  Logos  are  amply  justified.    That  a 
mummery  so  absurd,  with  all  its  leisurely  House-that-Jack-built 
hocus-pocus,  should  be  regularly  carried  on  in  the  centre  of 
civilized  Athens  was  enough  to  make  the  most  careless  and  the 
most  conventional  reflect  on  the  nature  and  strength  of  religious 
conservatism.    But  the  rite  was  once  of  real  and  solemn  import, 
and,  taken  as  such,  the  heart  of  a  terror-stricken  service  of  Aversion. 
The  ox  had  to  be  killed,  man  imperatively  demanded  his  feast  of 
flesh  meat,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  ayo^,  an  abomination,  to  kill  it,  as 
bad  as,  perhaps  worse  than  killing  a  man,  and  the  ghost  of  the  ox 
and  the  spirits  of  vengeance  generally  must  at  all  costs  be  tricked 
or  appeased.    So  great  is  the  terror  that  no  one  device  is  enough. 
You  pretend  that  the  ox  is  not  really  dead,  or  at  least  that  he  has 
come  to  life :  if  that  is  not  enough  you  pretend  that  he  was  him- 
self an  offender :  he  ate  the  sacred  cakes,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of 
his  own  free,  wicked  will.    Last  you  pretend  that  you  did  not  do 
it  yourself,  it  was  some  one  else.  No,  not  some  one  else,  but  some- 
thing  else.    Finally  that  thing  is  got  rid  of ;   the  0709,  the 
pollution,  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  important  point  for  the  moment  is  that  the  ox,  though  no 
surrogate  for  human  sacrifice,  is  as  good  as  human,  is  a  man. 
His  murdered  ghost,  or  at  least  the  pollution  of  his  murder,  cries' 
for  placation  and  purification.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  if  you 
had  to  be  purified  yourself  for  murdering  an  ox,  an  ox,  even  a 
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bronze  ox,  had  to  be  purified  for  murdering  you.  Pausanias^  was  told 
the  following  story  about  a  bronze  ox,  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
the  Corcyreans.  A  little  boy  was  sitting  playing  under  the  ox, 
and  suddenly  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  broke  it  against  the 
bronze,  and  a  few  days  after  he  died  of  the  wounds.  The  Eleans 
consulted  as  to  whether  they  should  remove  the  ox  out  of  the 
Altis,  as  being  guilty  of  blood,  but  the  Delphic  oracle,  always  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  valuable  property,  ordained  *  that  they 
were  to  leave  it  and  perform  the  same  ceremonies  as  were 
customary  among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  involuntary  homicide.* 

To  return  to  the  Bouphonia,  the  confused  notion  that  a  thing 
must  be  done,  and  yet  that  its  doing  involves  an  ayo^y  a  pollution, 
comes  out  in  all  the  rituals  known  as  Flight-ceremonies.  The  gist 
of  them  is  very  clear  in  the  account  given  by  Diodorus'  of  the  cere- 
monies of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  He  tells  us  'the  man 
called  He-who-slits-asunder  (Trapacr^^tcmy^)  takes  an  Aethiopian 
stone,  and,  making  a  slit  in  the  prescribed  way,  instantly  makes 
off  with  a  run,  and  they  pursue  him  and  pelt  him  with  st(mes, 
and  heap  curses  on  him,  ds  though  transferring  the  pollution  of  the 
thing  on  to  him' 

The  Flight-Ceremony  recorded  by  Plutarch"  is  specially  instruc- 
tive, and  must  be  noted  in  detail,  the  more  so  as  it,  like  the 
Bouphonia,  is  connected  with  rites  of  the  threshing-floor.  In  his  1 2th 
Greek  Question,  Plutarch  says  that  among  the  three  great  festivals 
celebrated  every  eighth  year  at  Delphi  was  one  called  Stepterion*, 
and  in  another  discourse  (De  defect,  orac.  xiv.)  he  describes  the 
rite  practised,  though  he  mixes  it  up  with  so  much  aetiological 
mythology  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  disentangle  the  actual  facts. 
This  much  is  clear ;  every  eighth  year  a  hut  (KoXid^i)  was  set  up 
about  the  threshing-floor  at  Delphi.  This  hut,  Plutarch  says,  bore 
more  resemblance  to  a  kingly  palace  than  to  a  snake's  lair ;  we 
may  therefore  safely  infer  that  it  held  a  snake.    A  boy  with  both 

1  P.  V.  27.  6. 

*  Diod.  I.  91  K€L0aTtptl  t6  fi6ffot  eh  iKtivov  rpcTbvTwv, 

»  Plut.  De  defect,  orac,  xiv..  the  text  is  in  places  corrupt. 

*  I  have  elsewhere  {J.H.S.  xiz.  1899,  p.  223)  stated  that  the  word  '  Stepterion  ' 
caDDot  to  my  thinking  be  translated  *  Festival  of  Crowning.'  This  explanation 
i«8tfl  only  on  Aelian  (Hist.  An,  xn.  34),  and  purification  (KdOapfis,  (Kev<ns\  not 
crowniiig,  ia  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonies.  The  name  Stepterion,  is,  I  suspect, 
connected  with  the  enigmatic  rriipri  and  <rr4ip€ip  as  occurring  in  Aesch.  Choeph,  94, 
Soph.  Ant.  481,  Elee.  52,  458,  and  means  in  some  way  purification. 
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and  washing  an  image  we  have  come  to  a  religious  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  god  worshipped,  and  that  god  is  conceived  of  as 
anthropomorphic.  There  may  have  been  rites  of  the  Thargelia, 
including  the  Pharmakos,  i.e.  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  evil, 
before  there  were  any  Kallynteria^  or  Plynteria.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Kallynteria  and  Pl3mteria  throw  light  on  the  purport  of 
the  pharmakos,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  cleansing, 
whether  of  image,  sanctuary  or  people,  was  but  a  preliminary  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  first-fruits. 

This  connection  between  first-fruits  and  purification  explains 

I    a  feature  in  the  Plynteria  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure. 

I  In  the  procession  that  took  place  at  the  Plynteria,  probably,  though 
not  quite  certainly,  the  procession  in  which  the  image  was  taken 
down  to  the  sea,  Hesychius^  tells  us  they  carried  a  cake  or  mass  of 
dried  figs,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Hegeteria,  Hesychius  is  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  name.  Figs  were  the  first  culti- 
vated fruit  of  which  man  partook ;  the  cake  of  figs  is  called 
Hegeteria  because  it  *  Led  the  Way '  in  the  matter  of  diet ! 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. May  not  the  fig-cake  be  connected  with  the  root  of  0709 
rather  than  with  ayo)  ?  Figs  were  used  in  purification.  Is  not 
the  Hegeteria  the  fig-cake  of  purification  ?  A  necklace  of  figs  was 
hung  about  the  neck  of  the  pharmakos,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods 
had  sometimes  a  like  adornment.  Primitive  man  is  apt  to  get 
a  little  confused  as  to  cause  and  effect.  Hq  performs  a  rite  of 
purification  to  protect  his  first-fruits ;  he  comes  to  think  the 
offering  of  those  first-fruits  is  in  itself  a  rite  of  purification. 

As  usual  when  we  come  to  consider  the  analogous  Roman 
festival  the  meaning  of  the  rites  practised  is  more  baldly  obvious. 
Plutarch'^  in  his  Roman  Questions  asks, '  Why  did  not  the  Romans 
marry  in  the  month  of  May  ?'  and  for  once  he  hits  upon  the  right 
answer :  *  May  it  be  that  in  this  month  they  perform  the  greatest 
of  purificatory  ceremonies  V  What  these  purificatory  ceremonies, 
these  KadapfioL,  were,  he  tells  us  explicitly :  *  for  at  the  present 
day  they  throw  images  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  but  in  old 
times  they  used  to  throw  human  beings.*  We  must  here  separate 
sharply  the  fact  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  actual  ritual  that  took 

*  Hesych.  a. v.  iiynnipla*  rapd.  TjYfyroffdai  ovv  r^f  rpoipTjt  WicXifrcu  ^jyv^^^ 
'  Plut.  Q.R.  Lxxxyi. 
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place  in  his  own  day,  from  his  conjecture  about  the  past.  We 
know  images,  puppets,  were  thrown  from  the  bridge,  we  may  con- 
jecture, as  Plutarch  did,  that  they  were  the  surrogates  of  human 
sacrifice,  but  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  pure  con- 
jecture. The  /(ict  Plutarch  certifies  in  another  of  his  Questions^, 
and  adds  the  name  of  the  puppets.  '  What,*  he  asks, '  is  the  reason 
that  in  the  month  of  May  they  throw  images  of  human  beings 
from  the  wooden  bridge  into  the  river,  calling  them  Argeioi  ? ' 
Ovid'  tells  us  a  little  more:  'Then  (i.e.  on  May  15th)  the  Vestal 
is  wont  to  throw  from  the  oaken  bridge  the  images  of  men  of  old 
times,  made  of  rushes.'  He  adds  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle :  *  Ye  nations,  throw  two  bodies  in  sacrifice  to  the  Ancient 
One  who  bears  the  sickle,  bodies  to  be  received  by  the  Tuscan 
streams.'  Ovid  and  Plutarch  clearly  both  held  that  the  Argei 
of  rushes  were  surrogates.  It  seems  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  myth  of  human  sacrifice  may  have  arisen  from  a  merely 
dramatic  apotropaic  rite.  The  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  Argei* 
were  pharmakoi,  were  KaOapfiara, 

That  the  time  of  the  Argei,  and  indeed  the  whole  month  till 
the  Ides  of  June,  was  unlucky  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Flaminica.  Plutarch*  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Flaminica 
is  wont  to  be  gloomy  (a-fcvOptDTrd^eiv)  and  not  to  wash  nor  to 
adorn  herself.  Ovid*  adds  details  of  this  mourning;  he  tells  us 
that  he  consulted  the  Flaminica  Dialis  as  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  learnt  that  till  the  Ides  of  June  there  was  no  luck 
for  brides  and  their  husbands,  *for  thus  did  the  holy  bride  of  the 
Dialis  speak  to  me :  "  Until  tranquil  Tiber  has  borne  to  the  sea  in 
his  tawny  waters  the  cleansings  from  Ilian  Vesta  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  comb  my  shorn  locks  with  the  boxwood,  nor  to  pare  my 
nails  with  iron,  nor  to  touch  my  husband  though  .he  be  priest  of 
Jove.... Be  not  in  haste.  Better  will  thy  daughter  marry  when 
Vesta  of  the  Fire  shines  with  a  cleansed  hearth.'" 

The  Roman  Vestalia  fell  a  little  later  than  the  Kallynteria  and 

»  Plut.  Q.R,  XXXII. 
>  Oy.  Fa$ti  V.  621. 

'  The  whole  ceremony  of  the  Argei  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr  Warde- 
Fowler,  (The  Raman  FeitivaU,  p.  111).  Abundant  primitive  analogies  have  been 
coUected  bj  Mannhardt  {Baumkultiu,  pp.  155,  411,  416,  and  Antike  WaM-  und 
FeldJniUe,  p.  276).  For  the  etymology  of  Arpei  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  Class,  Rev.  xvii. 
1903,  p.  369. 

*  Plot.  Q.  R.  I.XXZVI.  »  Ov.  Fasti  vi.  219—234. 
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Pl)niteria,  but  their  content  is  the  same.  I  borrow  the  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Vestalia  from  Mr  Warde-Fowler^  On  June  7 
the  penus,  or  innermost  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  which  was  shut  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  to  which  no  man  but  the  pontifex  maximus 
had  at  any  time  right  of  entry,  was  thrown  open  to  all  matrons. 
During  the  seven  following  days  they  crowded  to  it  barefoot. 
The  object  of  this  was  perhaps  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  house- 
hold. On  plain  and  old-fashioned  ware  offerings  of  food  were 
carried  into  the  temple :  the  Vestals  themselves  offered  the  sacred 
cakes  made  of  the  first  ears  of  com,  plucked  as  we  saw  in  the  early 
days  of  May;  bakers  and  millers  kept  holiday,  all  mills  were 
garlanded  and  donkeys  decorated  with  wreaths  and  cakes.  On 
June  15  the  temple  (aedes)  was  swept  and  the  refuse  taken  away 
and  either  thrown  into  the  Tiber  or  deposited  in  some  particular 
spot.  Then  the  dies  nefasti  came  to  an  end,  and  the  15th  itself 
became  fastus  as  soon  as  the  last  act  of  cleansing  had  been  duly 
performed.  Quando  sterciis  delatum  fas,  '  When  the  rubbish  has 
been  carried  away.* 

Dr  Frazer^  has  collected  many  savage  parallels  to  the  rites  of 
the  Vestalia.  The  most  notable  is  the  busk  or  festival  of  first- 
fruits  among  the  Creek  Indians  of  North  America,  held  in  July  or 
August  when  the  com  is  ripe.  Before  the  celebration  of  the  husk 
no  Indian  would  eat  or  even  touch  the  new  com.  In  preparation 
for  its  rites  they  got  new  clothes  and  household  utensils:  old 
clothes,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  old  com  that  remained  were 
carefully  burnt.  The  village  fires  were  put  out  and  the  ashes 
^  swept  away,  and  in  particular  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  temple 
were  dug  up  and  cleaned  out.  The  public  square  was  carefully 
swept  out  *  for  fear  of  polluting  the  first-fruit  offerings.*  Before 
the  sacramental  eating  of  the  new  corn  a  strict  fast  was  observed, 
and  (for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  savage  ritualist  are  searching 
and  logical)  a  strong  purgative  was  swallowed.  With  the  new 
com  was  solemnly  dispensed  the  freshly-kindled  fire,  and  the  priest 
publicly  announced  that  the  new  divine  fire  had  purged  away  the 
sins  of  the  past  year.  Such  powerful  '  medicine '  was  the  new 
com  that  some  of  the  men  rubbed  their  new  com  between  their 
hands,  then  on  their  faces  and  breasts. 

1  Warde-Fowler,  Roman  Festivals^  p.  148. 

>  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  u.  p.  329. 
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To  resume.  In  the  Anthesteria  we  have  seen  that  sacrifice 
was  in  intent  purification,  and  tliat  this  purification  took  the  form 
of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  In  the  Thargelia,  purification  is  again 
the  end  and  aim  of  sacrifice,  but  this  purification,  though  it 
involves  the  taking  of  a  human  life,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  merely 
magical  cleansing  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  first-fruits. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  autumn  festival  of  sowing, 
the  ThesmophoricL 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FESTIVALS. 
Thesmophoria,  Arrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia,  Haloa. 

*  TA  e€CM0(t)6pi*  AfOYCIN   oScHCp  KAI  HpO  TOf/ 

The  Thesmophoria. 

With  the  autumn  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria*  we  come  to  a 
class  of  rites  of  capital  interest.  They  were  practised  by  women 
only  and  were  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Although,  for  reasons 
explained  at  the  outset,  they  are  considered  after  the  Anthesteria 
and  Tbargelia,  their  character  was  even  more  primitive,  and, 
owing  to  the  conservative  character  of  women  and  the  mixed 
contempt  and  superstition  with  which  such  rites  were  regarded  by 
men,  they  were  preserved  in  pristine  purity  down  to  late  dajrs. 
Unlike  the  Diasia,  Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  they  were  left  almost 
uncontaminated  by  Olympian  usage,  and—a  point  of  supreme 
interest — under  the  influence  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  they 
issued  at  last  in  the  most  widely  influential  of  all  Greek  cere- 
monials, the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

To  the  primitive  character  and  racial  origin  of  these  rites 
we  have  the  witness  of  Herodotus*,  though  unhappily  piety  sealed 
his  lips  as  to  details.  He  says,  *  Concerning  the  feast  of  Demeter 
which  the  Greeks  call  Thesmophoria  I  must  preserve  an  auspi- 
cious silence,  excepting  in  so  far  as  every  one  may  speak  of  it 
It  was  the  daughters  of  Danaus  who  introduced  this  rite  from 

^  The  8oaro68  for  the  Thesmophoria  are  collected  and  disofissed  by  Dr  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  Art.  Thesmophoria. 

'  II.  171.  See  also  Frazer,  Pa%uania»,  vol.  v.  p.- 29;  Harrison  and  Verrall, 
Myth,  and  Mon,  Anc.  A  them,  pp.  xxxiv.  and  102 — 105  and  482;  A.  Lang,  Hotnerie 
Hymns,  Introd.  Essay  and  Hymn  to  Demeter. 
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Egypt  and  taught  it  to  the  Felasgian  women ;  but  after  the  upset 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos  by  the  Dorians  the  rite  died  down 
completely,  and  it  was  only  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  were 
left,  and  the  Arcadians  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  who  kept  it 
up/  Herodotus  oddly  enough  does  not  mention  the  Athenians, 
who  were  as  stable  and  as  untouched  as  the  Arcadians,  but  his 
notice  is  invaluable  as  fixing  the  pre-Dorian  character  of  the  rites. 
Knowing  that  they  were  of  immemorial  antiquity,  more  mo  he 
attributes  them  to  the  Eg}'ptians,  and  as  will  later  be  seen  (p.  128) 
there  may  be  some  element  of  probability  in  his  supposition. 

The  Thesmophoria,  like  the  Anthesteria,  was  a  three  days' 
festival.  It  was  held  from  the  11th — 13th  of  Pyanepsion  (October 
— November);  the  first  day,  the  11th,  was  called  both  Kathodes 
and  Anodos,  Downgoing  and  Uprising,  the  second  Nesteia,  Fasting, 
and  the  third  KcUligeneiay  Fair-Born  or  Fair-Birth  *.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Thesmophoria  and  the  significance  of  the  three 
several  days  will  appear  later :  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  Thesmophoria  collectively  was  a  late  autumn  festival 
and  certainly  connected  with  sowing.  Comutus'  says,  *  they  fast 
in  honour  of  Demeter. .  .when  they  celebrate  her  feast  at  the  season 
of  sowing.'  Of  a  portion  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria  we 
have  an  unusually  detailed  account  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast 
on  the  Hetairae  of  Lucian ;  and  as  this  portion  is,  for  the  under-  • 
standing  of  the  whole  festival,  of  capital  importance  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  examined  in  detail.  In  the  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
Myrto  is  reproaching  Pamphilos  for  deserting  her ;  *  the  girl,'  says 
Myrto,  *you  are  going  to  marry  is  not  good-looking;  I  saw  her 
close  at  hand  at  the  Thesmophoria  with  her  mother.'  The  notice 
is  important  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  festival  of  married  women  only,  which,  in  Lucian  s  time,  was 
clearly  not  the  case. 

The  scholiast'  on  the  passage  comments  as  follows,  and  ancient 

^  Schol.  sd  Aristoph.  Thum.  78.   Photius,  s.v.  and  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Tkesm, 
585. 

<  Cornat.  de  Theol.  28. 

'  Laciao,  Dial.  Meretr.  ii.  1,  first  published  and  commented  on  by  £.  Bohde, 
Rhein.  Mu$.  xxv.  p.  549.  As  the  text  is  not  very  easily  accessible  it  is  given  below  : 
Bffffio^fna  ioprii  EXk^iop  fAwrT^pia  Tcpi^oMra.  rd  Si  aird  Kal  <rKippo<f>6pia 
tcaXtirai.  ^yero  94  Kardi  rbv  fAvOufSlffrepoy  XdyoVf  Sri  dvdo\oyov<ra  7jpTd$'€T0  ij  K6prj 
vw6  rov  nXo&TMfOt.  r^re  jcar'  ixtutw  rbv  Tbxov  Eu/9ouXei/s  rtj  ov^ilrrris  iyefuy  vs  koL 
ffvygarrrd^ifffiuf  Ttf  x^A^^*  ^  Kbpvft.  (Is  ovy  rifi^iy  rov  E0pov\4<as  jdirrfffOai  rods 
Xoipovs  elt  rdk  x^A^^a  r^f  Ai/ffiiiTpos  xal  r^f  K6pris»    rd  5i  caxim-a.  r(a»  ifi^Xvfditrrw 
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phoria  as  well  as  the  Arrephoria,  but  as  the  scholiast  is  con- 
tending for  the  close  analogy  of  both  festivals  this  seems  probable. 
It  does  not  indeed  much  matter  what  the  exact  form  of  the  sdcra 
was :  all  were  fertility  charms. 

The  remarks  of  the  scholiast  about  the  double  \0709,  i.e.  the 
double  rationale  of  the  festival,  are  specially  instructive.  By  his 
time,  and  indeed  probably  long  before,  educated  people  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  by  burying  a  fertile  animal  or  a  fir-cone  in  the 
earth  you  could  induce  the  earth  to  be  fertile ;  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  primitive  logic  of  'sympathetic  magic'  But  the 
Thesmophoria  was  still  carried  on  by  conser\'ative  womanhood : 

*They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do.* 

An  origin  less  crude  and  revolting  to  common  sense  is  required 
and  promptly  supplied  by  mythology*.  Kore  had  been  carried 
down  into  a  cleft  by  Plouton :  therefore  in  her  memory  the  women 
went  down  and  came  up.  Pigs  had  been  swallowed  down  at  the 
same  time :  therefore  they  took  pigs  with  them.  Such  a  mytho- 
logical rationale  was  respectable  if  preposterous.  The  myth  of 
the  rape  of  Persephone  of  course  really  arose  from  the  ritual,  not 
the  ritual  from  the  myth.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  the  scholiast 
knows  that  the  content  of  the  ritual  was  '  physical,'  the  object  the 
impulsion  of  nature.  But  even  after  he  has  given  the  true  content 
his  mind  clouds  over  with  modem  associations.  The  festival,  he 
says,  is  a  *thank-oflFering'  to  Demeter.  But  in  the  sympathetic 
magic  of  the  Thesmophoria  man  attempts  direct  compulsion,  he 
admits  no  mediator  between  himself  and  nature,  and  he  thanks 
no  god  for  what  no  god  has  done.  A  thank-offering  is  later  even 
than  a  prayer,  and  prayer  as  yet  is  not.  To  mark  the  transition 
from  rites  of  compulsion  to  rites  of  supplication  and  consequent 
thanksgiving  is  to  read  the  whole  religious  history  of  primitive 
man. 

Some  details  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria  remain  to  be 
noted.  The  Thesmophoria,  though,  thanks  to  Aristophanes,  we 
know  them  best  at  Athens,  were  widespread  throughout  Greece. 
The  ceremony  of  the  pigs  went  on  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia.  The 
passage  in  which  Pausanias^  describes  it  is  most  unfortunately 

^  The  influenoe  of  mimetio  ritaal  on  the  development  of  mythology  will  be 
considered  later,  p.  279. 
«  P.  IX,  8.  1. 
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corrupt ;  but  he  adds  one  certain  detail,  that  the  pigs  there  used 
were  new-bom,  sucking  pigs  (iJ?  tcSi/  peoyvdip).  Among  nations 
more  savage  than  the  Greeks  a  real  Kore  took  the  place  of  the 
Greek  sucking  pig  or  rather  reinforced  it.  Among  the  Khonds, 
as  Mr  Andrew  Lang'  has  pointed  out,  pigs  and  a  woman  are 
sacrificed  that  the  land  may  be  fertilized  by  their  blood;  the 
Pawnees  of  North  America,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  sacrificed  a  girl  obtained  by  preference  from  the  alien 
tribe  of  the  Sioux,  but  among  the  Greeks  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pigs  were  surrogates. 

The  megara  themselves  are  of  some  importance;  the  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Greek  form  Megara.  Megara  appear  to 
have  been  natural  clefts  or  chasms  helped  out  later  by  art.  As 
such  they  were  at  first  the  natural  places  for  rites  intended  to 
compel  the  earth ;  later  they  became  definite  sanctuaries  of  earth 
divinities.  In  America,  according  to  Mr  Lang's  account,  Gypsies, 
Pawnees,  and  Shawnees  bury  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  the 
Earth  Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  natural  crevices  or  artificial  crypts. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidos,  Sir  Charles  Newton* 
found  a  crypt  which  had  originally  been  circular  and  later  had 
been  compressed  by  earthquake.  Among  the  contents  were  bones 
of  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  the  marble  pigs  which  now  stand 
near  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  Porphyry',  in  his  Cave  of  the  Nymphs, 
says,  that  for  the  Olympian  gods  are  set  up  temples  and  images 
and  altars  (ffcofiov^),  for  the  chthonic  gods  and  heroes  hearths 
{iaxapai),  for  those  below  the  earth  (vttoxOoploi^)  there  are 
trenches  and  megara.  Philostratos*,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  says, 
•  The  chthonic  gods  welcome  trenches  and  ceremonies  done  in  the 
hollow  earth.' 

Eustathius^  says  that  megara  are  'underground  dwellings  of 
the  two  goddesses,'  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  he  adds 
that '  Aelian  says  the  word  is  fiayapop  not  fiiyapov  and  that  it  is 
the  place  in  which  the  mystical  sacred  objects  are  placed.'  Unless 
this  suggestion  is  adopted  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains 

>  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1887. 

'  Newton,  C.  T.,  DUcoveries  at  HalicaniauuSf  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  and  Travels  and 
DUeoreries  in  the  Levant,  u.  p.  180. 
^  ForphjT,  de  antro  Nymph,  vi. 

*      11.  18.  *  Eustath.  §  1387. 
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obscure\  The  word  itself,  meaDing  at  first  a  cave-dwelling,  lived 
on  in  the  megarm  of  kings'  palaces  and  the  temples  of  Olympian 
gods,  and  the  shift  of  meaning  marks  the  transition  from  under  to 
upper-world  rites. 

Art  has  left  us  no  certain  representation  of  the  Thesmophoria ; 
but  in  the  charming  little  vase-painting  from  a  lekythos  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens*,  a  woman  is  represented 
sacrificing  a  pig.    He  is  obviously  held  over  a  trench  and  the 


Fio.  11. 

three  planted  torches  indicate  an  underworld  service.  In  her 
left  hand  the  woman  holds  a  basket,  no  doubt  containing  9acra. 
There  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  actually  represented. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  burying 
and  resurrection  of  the  pigs  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria  called  variously  the  Kathodos  and  the  Anadoi.  It 
is  further  probable  from  the  name  Kalligeneia,  Fairborn,  that  on 
the  third  day  took  place  the  strewing  of  the  rotten  flesh  on  the 
fields.  The  second,  intervening  day,  also  called  fjiiarj^  the  middle 
day,  was  a  solemn  fast,  Nesteia ;  probably  on  this  day  the  magical 
sacra  lay  upon  the  altars  where  the  women  placed  them.  The 

1  Dr  Frazer  reminds  me  that  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  SemiUit 
p.  183)  derived  fxiyapow  from  the  Phoenician  maffhar^  Hebrew  meghara  *a  cave.* 
The  form  fidyapow  adduced  by  Aelian,  favours  this  view ;  of.  also  Photius  8.y.  ftdyappi^' 
od  ixiyapov^  ets  t  rd  /uutrrt/cd  Upa  Kararldevrai  *  ofirtat  Miyaydpot. 

2  Eeydemann,  GriechUche  Vdsevhilder^  Taf.  u.  3.  For  a  somewhat  similar 
design  of.  BHt.  Mus.  Cat.  s  819. 
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strictness  of  this  fietst  made  it  proverbial.  On  this  day  prisoners 
were  released,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  Boule  could  not 
meet'.  Athenaeus  mentions  the  fast  when  he  is  discussing 
different  kinds  of  fish.  One  of  the  Cynics  comes  in  and  says: 
'  My  friends  too  are  keeping  a  fast  as  if  this  were  the  middle  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria  since  we  are  feasting  like  cestreis*  \  the 
cestreus  being  non-carnivorous. 

The  women  fasted  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  hence  arose  the 
aetiological  mji;h  that  Demeter  herself,  the  desolate  mother, 
fasted  sitting  on  the  *  Smileless  Stone.'  Apollodonis*,  in  recount- 
ing the  sorrows  of  Demeter,  says:  'and  first  she  sat  down  on 
the  stone  that  is  called  after  her  "  Smileless'*  by  the  side  of  the 
"Well  of  Fair  Dances."'  The  'Well  of  Fair  Dances'  has  come 
to  light  at  Eleusis,  and  there,  too,  was  found  a  curious  monu- 
ment' which  shows  how  the  Eleusinians  made  the  goddess  in 
their  own  image.    In  tig.  12  we  have  a  votive  relief  of  the  usual 


Fio.  12. 


^  Mtfoellinas  on  Hermof;;.  in  Rhet.  Oraec,  ed.  Walz,  iv.  462.  Sopater,  ibid, 
▼m.  67.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  SO.  Dr  Frazer  kindly  suggests  to  me  that  the  custom  of 
releaiing  prisoners  at  the  Thesmophoria  may  be  explained  as  a  precaution  against 
the  magiciiJ  influence  of  knots,  fetters,  and  the  like  in  trammeling  spiritual  activities 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  of.  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  392  sqq. 

*  ApoUod.  I.  6.  1.  »  Ath.  Mitt.  1899,  Taf.  viii.  1. 
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type,  a  procession  of  worshippers  bearing  offerings  to  a  seated 
goddess.  But  the  goddess  is  not  seated  goddess-fashion  on  a 
throne ;  she  is  the  Earth  mother,  and  she  crouches  as  the  fasting 
women  crouched  on  her  own  earth. 

A  passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  women  fasting  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  general  gist 
of  the  festival.  In  the  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris*  he  is  struck 
by  the  general  analogy  of  certain  agricultural  ceremonies  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  and  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks :  '  How 
are  we  to  deal  with  sacrifices  of  a  gloomy,  joyless  and  melancholy 
character  if  it  be  not  well  either  to  omit  traditional  ceremonies, 
or  to  upset  our  views  about  the  gods  or  confuse  them  by  pre- 
posterous conjectures?  And  among  the  Greeks  also  many 
analogous  things  take  place  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as 
that  in  which  the  Egyptians  perform  their  sacred  ceremonies, 
e.g.  at  Athens  the  women  fast  at  the  Thesmophoria  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Boeotians  stir  up  the  megara  of  Achaia,  calling 
that  festival  grievous  {iirax^v)*  inasmuch  as  Demeter  was  in  grief 
(eV  a^et),  on  account  of  the  descent  of  her  daughter.  And  that 
month  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  month  of  sowing 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Athor,  and  the  Athenians  Pyanepsion 
(bean  month),  and  the  Boeotians  Damatrion.  And  Theopompos 
relates  that  those  who  dwell  towards  the  West  account  and  call 
the  Winter  Kronos,  and  the  Summer  Aphrodite,  and  the  Spring 
Persephone,  and  from  Kronos  and  Aphrodite  all  things  take  their 
birth.  And  the  Phrygians  think  that  in  the  Winter  the  god  is 
asleep,  and  that  in  the  Summer  he  is  awake,  and  they  celebrate 
to  him  revels  which  in  winter  are  Goings-to-sleep  and  in  summer 
Wakings-up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in  winter 
the  god  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned,  and  in  spring  aroused 
and  set  free  again.' 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  Achaia*  Plutarch 
has  hit  upon  the  truth.    Common  to  all  the  peoples  bordering 

*  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  lxix.  , 
^  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  word  'AxcUa  I  can  offer  nothing 
satisfactory.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Athenaeus  (iii.  74  §  109),  on  the 
authority  of  Semos,  mentions  a  sort  of  cake  called  'Axattm,  which  mtm  mmkt  M 
the  occasion  of  the  Thesmophoria ;  the  people  who  carried  it  art  Mid  to  hftHi 
exclaimed  '  Mmich  an  Achaina  full  of  fat,'  imXiyoirrct  tG>¥  <t>^g6¥r(av  *  'Axat^y  0r§m9m 
ifiir\€(if¥  rpdyov.^  The  scholiast  on  Ar.  Ach,  709  says  that  Demeter  gol  bar  aiM«f 
Achaia  dxb  rov  ktOtov  rdv  KVfifiaKuv  koI  rvfixdvtav  rov  yewofUvov  xwrk  f^mip  r|i 
K6pi7s,  and  he  may  be  right. 
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on  the  Aegean  and,  had  he  known  it,  to  many  another  primitive 
race,  were  ceremonies  of  which  the  gist  was  pantomime,  the 
mimicking  of  nature's  processes,  in  a  word  the  ritual  of  sympathetic 
magic.  The  women  fasted  seated  on  the  ground  because  the  earth 
was  desolate ;  they  rose  and  revelled,  they  stirred  the  megara  to 
mimic  the  impulse  of  spring.  Then  when  they  knew  no  longer 
why  they  did  these  things  they  made  a  goddess  their  protagonist. 

Plutarch*  has  made  for  himself  in  his  own  image  his  *  ideal' 
Greek  gods,  serene,  cheerful,  beneficent ;  but  he  is  a  close  observer 
of  facts,  and  he  sees  there  are  ceremonies — 'sacrifices'  {Ovaiai)  in 
his  late  fashion  he  calls  them — which  are  'mournful,'  'gloomy,' 
'  smileless.'  Who  and  what  are  these  gods  who  demand  fasting 
and  lamentation  ?  He  must  either  blink  the  facts  of  acknow- 
ledged authorized  ritual — this  he  cannot  and  will  not  do,  for  he 
is  an  honest  man— or  he  must  confuse  and  confound  his  conceptions 
of  godhead.  Caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  he  betakes 
himself  to  comparative  anthropology  and  notes  analogies  among 
adjacent  and  more  primitive  peoples. 

Of  two  other  elements  in  the  Thesmophoria  we  have  brief 
notice  from  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius'  says  of  the  word 
iifoyiia  (pursuit),  *  a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  performed  in  secret  by 
the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  same  was  later  called 
atrohitayiia*  From  Suidas'  we  learn  that  it  was  also  called 
XaAxt5i/coi/  Siwyfui,  the  *  Chalcidian  pursuit,'  and  Suidas  of  course 
gives  a  historical  explanation.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
ceremony  must  have  belonged  to  the  general  class  of  *  pursuit ' 
rituals  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Thargelia. 

The  remaining  ceremony  is  known  to  us  only  from  Hesychius*. 
He  says,  *^f)fjUa  (penalty),  a  sacrifice  offered  on  account  of  the 
things  done  at  the  Thesmophoria.' 

Of  the  Thesmophoria  as  celebrated  at  Eretria  we  are  told  two 
characteristic  particulars.  Plutarch,  in  his  Greek  Questions'^,  asks, 
'Why  in  the  Thesmophoria  do  the  Eretrian  women  cook  their 

*  Plat.  loe.  dt.    T1S9  oZp  xPV^f^^oy  iarl  rait  <rKV0pcjTraTs  xal  dyeXdffrots  xal 

BtQm  at^t  Kol  trvrrapdrretp  Owo^f/lais  drdiroit; 

'  Hesyoh.  b.y.  dlioyfUL.  '  Suid.  s.v. 

*  Heijeh.  S.t.  $iifda'  Bvcla  nt  dwodtdofUtni  vvkp  ruy  ytvofxivuv  iv  Qefffuxftoploit. 
It  18  poenble,  I  think,  that  ^/lia  may  conceal  some  form  connected  with  Damia. 

»  Pint  Q.  Gt.  XXXI. 

H.  ^ 
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meat  not  by  fire  but  by  the  sun,  and  why  do  they  not  invoke 
Kalligeneia  ? '  The  solutions  suggested  by  Plutarch  for  these 
difficulties  are  not  happy.  The  use  of  the  sun  in  place  of  fire  is 
probably  a  primitive  trait;  in  Greece  to-day  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cook  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  palatable  point  on  a  stone  by  the  rays 
of  the  burning  midday  sun,  and  in  early  days  the  practice  was 
probably  common  enough ;  it  might  easily  be  retained  in  an  archaic 
ritual.  Kalligeneia  also  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  the  word 
means  *  fair-born '  or  *  fair-birth.'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
reference  was  at  first  to  the  good  crop  produced  by  the  rotten  pigs' 
flesh.  With  the  growth  of  anthropomorphism  the  *good  crop' 
would  take  shape  as  Kore  the  *  fair-bom,'  daughter  of  earth.  Of 
such  developments  more  will  be  said  when  we  discuss  (p.  276)  the 
general  question  of  *the  making  of  a  goddess.*  A  conservative 
people  such  as  the  Eretrians  seem  to  have  been  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  any  such  anthropomorphic  development. 

Another  particular  as  regards  the  Thesmophoria  generally  is 
preserved  for  us  by  Aelian  in  his  History  of  AnimaW ;  speaking  of 
the  plant  Agnos  (the  Agmis  cosIva),  he  says,  '  In  the  Thesmo- 
phoria the  Attic  women  used  to  strew  it  on  their  couches  and  it 
(the  Agnos)  is  accounted  hostile  to  reptiles.'  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  plant  was  primarily  used  to  keep  off  snakes,  to  the  attacks 
of  which  the  women  in  their  temporary  booths  would  be  specially 
exposed.  Then  as  it  was  an  actual  preventive  of  one  evil  it 
became  a  magical  purity  charm.    Hence  its  name. 

The  pollution  of  death,  like  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  house  from  keeping  the  Thesmophoria. 
Athenaeus*  tells  us  that  Democritus  of  Abdera,  wearied  of  his 
extreme  old  age,  was  minded  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  refusing 
all  food ;  but  the  women  of  his  house  implored  him  to  live  on  till 
the  Thesmophoria  was  over  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
keep  the  festival;  so  he  obligingly  kept  himself  alive  on  a  pot 
of  honey. 

An  important  and  easily  intelligible  particular  is  noted  by 
Isaeus*  in  his  oration  About  the  Estate  of  Pyrrhos.  The  ques^n 
comes  up, '  Was  Pyrrhos  lawfully  married  ? '  Isaeus  asks,  *  If  he 
were  married,  would  he  not  have  been  obliged,  on  behalf  of  his 
lawful  wife,  to  feast  the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria  and  to 

1  IX.  26.  2  Athen.  ii.  26  §  46.  »  la.  Pyrr.  Hered.  80. 
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perform  all  the  other  customary  dues  in  his  deme  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  his  property  being  what  it  was  V  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
on  which  the  theory  has  been  based  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  rite  performed  by  married  women  only.  It  really  points  the  other 
way ;  a  man  when  he  married  by  thus  obtaining  exclusive  rights 
over  one  woman  violated  the  old  matriarchal  usages  and  may  have 
had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  community  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Thesmophoria  feast. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  etymology  and 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  Thesmophoria,  the  other  women 
festivals  must  be  briefly  noted,  i.e.  the  Arrephoria  or  Arreto- 
phoria,  the  Skirophoria  or  Skira,  and  the  Stenia. 

Arrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia. 

The  scholiast  on  Lucian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  notes 
that  the  Arretophoria  and  Skirophoria  were  of  similar  content 
with  the  Thesmophoria.  Clement  of  Alexandria  \  a  dispassionate 
witness,  confirms  this  view.  *  Do  you  wish/  he  asks,  *  that  I  should 
recount  for  you  the  Flower-gatherings  of  Plierephatta  and  the 
basket,  and  the  rape  by  A'idoneus,  and  the  cleft  of  the  earth,  and 
the  swine  of  Eubouleus,  swallowed  down  with  the  goddesses,  on 
which  account  in  the  Thesmophoria  they  cast  down  living  swine 
in  the  megaral  This  piece  of  mythology  the  women  in  their 
festivals  celebrate  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  city,  dramatizing  the 
rape  of  Fherephatta  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
Skirophoria,  the  Arretophoria.' 

The  Arretophoria  or  Arrephoria  was  apparently  the  Thesmo- 
phoria of  the  unmarried  girl.  Its  particular  ritual  is  fairly  well 
known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Immediately  after 
his  examination  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  Pausanias'  comes  to  the  temple  of  Pandrosos,  *who 
alone  of  the  sisters  was  blameless  in  regard  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them'>he  then  adds,  *  what  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  is  not  generally  known,  I  will  describe  as  it  takes  place.  Two 

*  Clem.  AL  Protr.  li.  17,  p.  14,  ify  ahlav  iv  roU  0€<rfio4>oplois  ii^yapL^ovm* 
{fuydpoiS  i'wrrof,  Lobeck)  x<^P^^  ififid^\ov<ny.  Tavrr^v  ttjv  iivdo\o-)Lav  at  yvvatKts 
wouiXvs  jrard  v^Xty  ioprd^owriM  Qtfffuxpbpia^  ^Ktpo<p6piaf  ^ApfnjTo<p6pia  irot/ctXws  ttjv 
^pe^mft  iicTparft^bwcai  ifnra.yijy. 
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maidens  dwell  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias ;  the  Athenians 
call  them  Arrephoroi,  they  are  lodged  for  a  time  with  the  goddess, 
but  when  the  festival  comes  round  they  perform  the  following 
ceremony  by  night.  They  put  on  their  heads  the  things  which 
the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them  to  carry,  but  what  it  is  she 
gives  is  known  neither  to  her  who  gives  nor  to  them  who  carry. 
Now  there  is  in  the  city  an  enclosure  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite,  called  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  and  there  is  a  natural 
underground  descent  through  it.  Down  this  way  the  maidens  go. 
Below  they  leave  their  burdens,  and  getting  something  else  which 
is  wrapt  up,  they  bring  it  back.  These  maidens  are  then  dis- 
charged and  others  brought  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  stead*.' 

From  other  sources  some  further  details,  for  the  most  part 
insignificant,  are  known.  The  girls  were  of  noble  family,  they 
were  four  in  number  and  had  to  be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eleven,  and  were  chosen  by  the  Archon  Basileus.  They  wore 
white  robes  and  gold  ornaments.  To  two  of  their  number  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  beginning  the  weaving  of  the  peplos  of 
Athene.  Special  cakes  called  avaararoi,  were  provided  for  them, 
but  whether  to  eat  or  to  carry  as  sacra  does  not  appear.  It  is 
more  important  to  note  that  the  service  of  the  Arrephoroi  was 
not  confined  to  Athene  and  Pandrosos*.  There  was  an  Errephoros 
{sic)  to  Demeter  and  Proserpine',  and  there  were  Hersephoroi  {sic) 
of  '  Earth  with  the  title  of  Themis*  and  of  *  Eileithyia  in  Agrae*.' 
Probably  any  primitive  woman  goddess  could  have  Arrephoria. 

Much  is  obscure  in  the  account  of  Pausanias ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  precinct  was  to  which  the  maidens  went,  nor  where  it 
was.  It  is  possible  that  Pausanias  confused  the  later  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  (in  the  gardens)  with  the  earlier  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, emerges  clearly,  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonial  was  the 

^  Trans.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Dr  Frazer  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  vol.  n. 
p.  344,  enumerates  the  other  sources  respecting  the  Arrephoroi ;  see  also  Harrison 
and  Verrall,  Mytlwlogy  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  xxxii  and  512. 

^  Dr  Frazer  draws  my  attention  to  the  curiously  analogous  ritual  practised  at 
Lanuvium,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  described  by  Aelian 
(Hist.  An,  XI.  16)  and  Propertius  (iv.  S.  3  sqq.).  Once  a  year  saored  maidens 
descended  with  bandaged  eyes  into  a  serpent's  cave  and  offered  it  a  barley  cake.  If 
the  serpent  ate  of  the  cake  the  people  rejoiced,  taking  it  to  show  that  the  girls  were 
pure  maidens  and  that  the  year's  crops  would  be  good : 

Si  fuerint  castae,  redeunt  in  coUa  parentnm; 
Clamantque  agricolae  Fertilis  annus  erit. 

3  CJ.A.  III.,  No.  19.  *  C.LA,  III.,  Nob.  818, 819. 
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carrying  of  unknown  sacra.  In  this  respect  we  are  justified  in 
holding  with  Clement  that  the  Arrephoria  (held  in  Skirophorion, 
June — July)  was  a  parallel  to  the  Thestnophoria. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  go  a  step  further.  A  rite  frequently 
throws  light  on  the  myth  made  to  explain  it  Occasionally  the  rite 
itself  is  elucidated  by  the  myth  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
maidens  who  carried  the  sacred  cista  were  too  young  to  know  its 
holy  contents,  but  they  might  be  curious,  so  a  scare  story  was 
invented  for  their  safeguarding,  the  story  of  the  disobedient 
sisters  who  opened  the  chest,  and  in  horror  at  the  great  snake  they 
found  there,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
myth  is  prettily  represented  on  an   amphora  in  the  British 


Museum',  reproduced  in  fig.  13.  The  sacred  chest  stands  on 
rude  piled  stones  that  represent  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
child  rises  up  with  outstretched  hand,  Athene  looks  on  in  dismay 
and  anger,  and  the  bad  sisters  hurry  away.  Erichthonios  is  here 
a  human  child  with  two  great  snakes  for  guardians,  but  what  the 
sisters  really  found,  what  the  maidens  really  carried,  was  a  snake' 
and  symbols  like  a  snake.  Snake  and  child  to  the  primitive  mind 
are  not  far  asunder;  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  has  his  child 
quickly  baptized,  for  till  baptized  he  may  at  any  moment  dis- 
appear in  the  form  of  a  snake.  The  natural  form  for  a  human 
hero  to  assume  is,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  snake. 

'  B,  M,  Cat.  B  418,  see  MytK  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens,  p.  zxxii. 

*  dppnfra  ltpi...fUfi'^fMTa  dpaKdvruv  koI  ivdpuv  (rx^M<^ru;v,  see  p.  122,  note  2. 
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The  little  girl-Arrephoroi  in  ignorance,  as  became  their  age, 
carried  the  same  sacra  as  the  full-grown  women  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  The  perfect  seemliness  and  reverence  of  the  rite  is  shown 
by  the  careful  precautions  taken.  When  goddesses  began  to  take 
shape  the  sa^a  were  regarded,  not  as  mei*e  magical  charms,  but  as 
oflferings  as  was  meet  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Aphrodite,  to  Eileithyia, 
but  always  the  carrying  was  a  reverent  'mystery/ 

The  Skira  or  Skirophoria^  presents  more  diflSculties.  It  was 
specially  closely  associated  with  the  Thesmophoria  of  which  it 
may  have  formed  part.  The  chorus  in  the  Th^smophoriajsusas  of 
Aristophanes-  says,  'If  any  of  us  bear  a  good  citizen  to  the 
state,  a  taxiarch  or  strategos,  she  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  some 
honourable  office,  the  presidency  ought  to  be  given  her  at  the 
Stenia  and  the  Skira  and  at  any  other  of  the  feasts  which  we 
(women)  celebrate.'  The  scholiast  remarks,  '  both  were  feasts  of 
women ;  the  Stenia  took  place  before  the  two  days  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria on  the  7th  of  Fyanepsion,  and  the  Skira,  some  say,  are  the 
sacred  rites  that  took  place  on  this  feast  (i.e.  the  Thesmophoria) 
to  Demeter  and  Eore.  But  others  say  that  sacrifice  was  made 
iiri  'S.Kiptp  to  Athene.'  On  the  other  hand  in  an  inscription, 
usually  a  most  trustworthy  authority,  the  two  ceremonies  are 
noted  as  separate  though  apparently  analogous.  In  the  inscription 
in  question'  which  is  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  certain  regulations 
are  enforced  'when  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria  takes  place, 
and  at  the  Plerosia,  and  at  the  Kalamaia  and  the  Skira,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  day  on  which  the  women  congregate  by  ancestral 
usage.*  ^ 

The  ancients  themselves  had  raised  the  question  whether  thej 
Skira  were  sacred  to  Athene  or  to  Demeter  and  Kore.  This  questilfl 
is  not  really  relevant  to  our  enquiry;  Athene,  as  will  be  seifl 
later,  when  the  'making  of  a  goddess'  is  discussed,  is  simpH 
rj  ^A07)vaia  /coprjf  the  Koptf,  the  maiden  of  Athens,  and  any  festiffl 
of  any  Kore — any  maiden — would  early  attach  itself  to  her.  m 

More  important  is  the  question.  What  does  the  word  cKtfM 
mean  ?    Two  solutions  are  offered.    The  scholiast  on  Ariil 

^  For  various  views  of  the  Skirophoria,  see  Bobert,  Hermet  xz.  394;  Boblu 
KUine  Schriften,  p.  871;  A.  Mommsen,  Fhilolog.  l.  p.  123.  "1 
a  Ar.  Themoph.  S34.  »  CLA.  ii.  p.  422,  n.  673  b.  I 
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ophanes^  says  a-xipov  means  'the  same  as  a-Kui&eiov,  umbrella, 
nd  the  feast  and  the  month  took  that  name  from  the  fact  that 
t  a  festival  of  Demeter  and  Eore  on  the  12th  of  Skirophorion, 
he  priest  of  Erechtheus  carried  a  white  umbrella.  A  white 
mbrella  is  a  slender  foundation  for  a  festival,  but  the  element 
f  white  points  in  the  right  direction.  The  scholiast  on  the 
Vasps  of  Aristophanes'  commenting  on  cKipov  has  a  happier 
hought:  he  says  a  certain  sort  of  white  earth,  like  gypsum,  is 
ailed  cKippa^,  and  Athene  is  called  X/ccppd^  inasmuch  as  she  is 
iaubed  with  white,  from  a  similarity  in  the  name. 

The  same  notion  of  white  earth  appears  in  the  notice  of  the 
^tymologicon  Magnum  on  the  month  Skirophorion,  *  the  name  of  a 
Qonth  among  the  Athenians ;  it  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
Theseus  carried  axipav  by  which  is  meant  gypsum.  For  Theseus, 
X)ming  from  the  Minotaur,  made  an  Athene  of  gypsum,  and 
carried  it  and  as  he  made  it  in  this  month  it  is  called  Skiro- 
phorion.' 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  supposing  it  be  granted  that  Skira 
means  things  made  of  gypsum  and  Skirophoria  the  carrying 
of  such  things,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  this  to 
do  with  a  festival  of  women  analogous  to  the  Thesmophoria  ? 
Dr  A  Mommsen',  who  first  emphasized  this  etymolog}-,  proposes 
that  the  white  earth  was  used  as  manure ;  this,  though  possible 
and  ingenious,  seems  scarcely  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
a&other  connection.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian  has  told  us  that 
the  surrogates  deposited  in  the  megara  were  shaped  out  of  paste 
made  of  grain.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Xxipa  were  such 
surrogates  made  of  gypsum  alone  or  part  gypsum,  part  flour-paste  ? 
Ihat  such  a  mixture  was  manufactured  for  food  we  learn  from 
Plby^  In  discussing  the  preparation  of  cUica  from  zea  (spelt)  he 
PfB, '  astonishing  statement,  it  is  mixed  with  chalk.'  In  the  case 
i  a  coarse  sort  of  zea  from  Africa,  the  mixture  was  made  in  the 
■•portion  of  a  quarter  of  gypsum  to  three  of  zea.  If  this 
^ggestion  be  correct,  the  Skirophoria  is  simply  a  summer 
kesmophoria. 

If  the  Skirophoria  must,  all  said,  remain  conjectural,  the  gist 


1  Ar.  EccUt.  18.  2        Vesp,  925. 

'  A.  Mommaen,  '  Die  Attischen  Skira-Gebrauche,*  Philolog,  l.  p.  123. 

*  PUn.  N.H.  xvu.  29.  2. 
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of  the  Stenia  is  clear  and  was  understood  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves. Photius  remarks  on  Stenia — 'a  festival  at  Athens  in  which 
the  Anodos  of  Demeter  is  held  to  take  place.  At  this  festival, 
according  to  Euboulos,  the  women  abuse  each  other  by  night.' 
Hesychius^  explains  in  like  fashion  and  adds;  arrfviSxraiy  'to 
use  bad  language/  *to  abuse.'  According  to  him  they  not  only 
abused  each  other  but  '  made  scurrilous  jests.'  Such  abuse,  we 
know  from  Aristophanes*,  was  a  regular  element  of  the  licence  of 
the  Thesmophoria.  The  Oephyrismoi,  the  jokes  at  the  bridge, 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  will  occur  to  every  one:  similar  in 
content  is  the  stone-throwing,  the  Lithobolia  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  primitive  festivals  of  the 
Romans,  the  same  scurrility  contests  appear.  At  the  ancient 
feast  of  the  Nonae  Capratinae,  Plutarch'  tells  us,  'the  women 
are  feasted  in  the  fields  in  booths  made  of  fig-tree  branches,  and 
the  servant-maids  run  about  and  play ;  afterwards  they  come  to 
blows  and  throw  stones  at  one  another.'  The  servant-maids 
represent  here  as  elsewhere  a  primitive  subject  population ;  they 
live  during  the  festival  in  booths  as  the  women  did  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria. How  precisely  this  fight  and  this  scurrility  serve  the  end 
proposed,  the  promotion  of  fertility,  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  the 
throwing  of  stones,  the  beating  and  fighting,  all  look  like  the 
expulsion  of  evil  influencea  The  scurrilous  and  sometimes  to  our 
modem  thinking  unseemly  gestures  savour  of  sympathetic  magic, 
an  intent  that  comes  out  clearly  in  the  festival  of  the  Haloa,  the 
discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved  to  the  end. 

We  come  next  to  the  all-absorbing  question.  What  is  the 
derivation,  the  real  root-meaning  of  the  term  Thesmophoria  and 
the  title  Thesmophorosl  The  orthodox  explanation  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria is  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros,  the 
law-carrier  or  law-giver.  With  Demeter,  it  is  said,  came  in 
agriculture,  settled  life,  marriage  and  the  beginnings  of  civilized 
law.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus*.  In 
commenting  on  various  sacred  plants,  which  promoted  chastity, 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  «  Ar.  Thesm,  633.  »  Pint.  Fit.  Rom.  sub  fin. 

*  SchoL  ad  Theoor.  Id,  iv.  25  rds  pofil/xovt  pipXovs  kclL  Upiis  itrip  rCaif  xopv^p 
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he  adds,  'It  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
celebrate  the  Thesmophoria  yearly,  and  the  Thesmophoria  is  this : 
women  who  are  virgins  and  have  lived  a  holy  life,  on  the  day  of 
the  feast,  place  certain  customary  and  holy  books  on  their  heads, 
and  as  though  to  perform  a  liturgy  they  go  to  Eleusis/ 

The  scholiast  gives  himself  away  by  the  mention  of  Eleusis. 
He  confuses  the  two  festivals  in  instructive  fashion,  and  clearly  is 
reconstructing  a  ritual  out  of  a  cultus  epithet.  Happily  we  know 
firom  the  other  and  better  informed  scholiast^  that  the  women 
carried  at  the  Thesmophoria  not  books  but  pigs.  How  then  came 
the  pigs  and  other  saxyra  to  be  Thesmoi  ?  Dr  Frazer  proposes  a 
solution.  He  suggests  that  the  smra,  including  the  pigs,  were 
called  0€afioLt  because  they  were  'the  things  laid  down.'  The 
women  were  called  Thesmophoroi  because  they  carried  'the  things 
laid  down ' ;  the  goddess  took  her  name  from  her  ministrants. 

This  interpretation  is  a  great  advance  on  the  derivation 
from  Thesmophoros,  Law-giver.  Thesmophoros  is  scarcely  the 
natural  form  for  law-^rtver,  which  in  ordinary  Greek  appears  as 
Thesmothetes.  Moreover  the  form  Thesmophoros  nimt  be  con- 
nected with  actual  carrying  and  must  also  be  connected  with  what 
we  know  waa  carried  at  the  Thesmophoria.  But  Thesmoi  in  Greek 
did  certainly  mean  laws,  and  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was  in  common 
parlance  supposed  to  be  Law-giver.  What  we  want  is  a  derivation 
that  will  combine  both  factors,  the  notion  of  law  as  well  as  the 
carr>*ing  of  pigs. 

In  the  light  of  Dr  Verrall's  new  explanation  of  Anthesteria 
(p.  48)  such  a  derivation  may  be  found.  If  the  Anthesteria  be 
the  festival  of  the  charming  up,  the  magical  revocation  of  souls, 
may  not  the  Thesmophoria  be  the  festival  of  the  carrying  of  the 
magical  sacra  ?  To  regard  the  Oea^ioLy  whether  they  are  pigs  or 
laws,  as  simply  '  things  laid  down,'  deriving  them  from  the  root 
0€,  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  frigid.  The  root  dea  is 
more  vivid  and  has  the  blood  of  religion,  or  rather  magic,  in  its 
veins.  Although  it  caine,  when  man  entered  into  orderly  and 
civilized  relations  with  his  god,  to  mean  '  pray,'  in  earlier  days  it 
carried  a  wider  connotation,  and  meant,  I  think,  to  perform  any 
kind  of  magical  ceremonies.    Is  not  Oia-KeXo^  alive  with  magic  ? 


^  See  supra,  p.  121  sq. 
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ideal  state  should  make  enactments  against  the  man  who  tries  to 
slay  or  injure  another  by  magic,  as  against  him  who  actually  does 
definite  physical  damage.  His  discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  evil- 
doing  is  curious  and  instructive,  both  as  indicating  the  prevalence 
of  sorcery  in  his  days,  and  as  expressing  the  rather  dubious  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  towards  such  practices.  '  There  are  two  kinds  of 
poisoning  in  use  among  men,  the  nature  of  which  forbids  any  clear 
distinction  between  them.  There  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
just  now  spoken,  and  which  is  the  injury  of  one  body  by  another 
in  a  natural  aud  normal  way,  but  the  other  kind  injures  by 
sorceries  and  incantations  and  magical  bindings  as  they  are  called 
{KaTaheaeai)y  and  this  class  induces  the  aggressors  to  injure  others 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  persuades  the  sufferers  that  they  more 
than  any  other  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  this  power  of  magic. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  such  matters, 
nor  if  one  knows  it  is  one  likely  to  be  able  lightly  to  persuade 
others.  When  therefore  men  secretly  suspect  each  other  at  the 
sight  of,  say,  waxen  images  fixed  either  at  their  doors  or  at  the 
crossways  or  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  it  is  no  good  telling 
them  to  make  light  of  such  things  because  they  know  nothing 
certain  about  them.'  Evidently  Plato  is  not  quite  certain  as  to 
whether  there  is  something  in  witchcraft  or  not:  a  diviner  or 
a  prophet,  he  goes  on  to  admit,  may  really  know  something  about 
these  secret  arts.  Anyhow,  he  is  clear  that  they  are  deleterious 
and  should  be  stamped  out  if  possible,  and  accordingly,  any  one 
who  injures  another  either  by  magical  bindings  (KaTaSia-eaiv)  or 
by  magical  inductions  (iiraywyals)  or  by  incantations  (eir^SaU)  or 
by  another  form  of  magic  is  to  die. 

The  scholiast^  on  the  Idyll  of  Theocritus  just  quoted  knows 
that  one  at  least  of  the  magical  practices  of  Simaetha  was  also 
part  of  public  ritual: 

*The  goddess  at  the  crossways.    Clash  the  gong.' 

Hecate  is  magically  induced,  yet  her  coming  is  feared.  The 
clash  of  the  bronze  gong  is  apotropaic.    The  scholiast  says  that 

1  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  ii.  10  rbp  yh.p  xaX/cdr  iwyBov  if  reus  iKXel^f^tci  <reXi^i^  ical 
iv  rots  iiraroixoA^i'ois*  ^irei^T}  bfotd^ero  xaBapbi  eh^ai  kuI  dweXaaTucbs  rtaif  /uafffAdrm, 
Si&rcp  Tpbs  traaap  duf^oclwriv  Kal  diroKdOapffiv  a&r(}  ixpCivrOf  (5t  0i7#«  mU  *Jlwo\- 
\6d<i>pos  ii^  T(f  W€pl  d€Cnf....^alp  'AxoW^^w/wf  'A^i^v^i  top  Upo4>6.rT^  r^t  Wkfi^ 
iriKaXovfiivritf  iwiKpo6€w  rb  Ka\o6fi€P0P  -^x^^^'  irapd  Ad/cfaMTi  fiacriXHm  AMDv<imt 
€l(i>0a<Ti  Kpoijeip  XiprjTa,  The  reading  Karoixofiivoit  is  doubtfal ;  see  Mr  iu  B.  Ooiki 
J.  H,  S.  1902,  p.  14. 
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'they  sound  the  bronze  at  eclipses  of  the  moon... because  it  has 
power  to  purify  and  to  drive  off  pollutions.  Hence,  as  Apollodorus 
states  in  his  treatise  Concerning  the  Oods,  bronze  was  used  for  all 
purposes  of  consecration  and  purgation.'  Apollodorus  also  stated 
that  *  at  Athens,  the  Hierophant  of  her  who  had  the  title  of  Kore 
sounded  what  was  called  a  gong.'  It  was  also  the  custom  '  to  beat 
on  a  cauldron  when  the  king  of  the  Spartans  died.'  All  the  cere- 
monies noted,  relating  to  eclipses,  to  Kore  and  to  the  death  of  the 
Spartan  king,  are  on  public  occasions,  and  all  are  apotropaic, 
directed  against  ghosts  and  sprites.  Metal  in  early  days,  when 
it  is  a  novelty,  is  apt  to  be  magical.  The  din  {KpoTos)  made 
by  the  women  when  they  took  down  the  sacray  whether  it  was  a 
clapping  of  hands  or  of  metal,  is  of  the  same  order.  The  snakes  are 
feared  as  hostile  demons.  These  apotropaic  rites  are  not  practised 
against  the  Olympians,  against  Zeus  and  Apollo,  but  against  sprites 
and  ghosts  and  the  divinities  of  the  underworld,  against  Kore  and 
Hecate.  These  underworld  beings  were  at  first  dreaded  and  exor- 
cised, then  as  a  gentler  theology  prevailed,  men  thought  better 
of  their  gods,  and  ceased  to  exorcise  them  as  demons,  and  erected 
them  into  a  class  of  'spiritual  beings  who  preside  over  curses.' 
Pollux*  has  a  brief  notice  of  such  divinities.  He  says  'those  who* 
resolve  curses  are  called  "  Protectors  from  evil  spirits,"  Who-send- 
away,  Averters,  Loosers,  Putters-to-flight ;  those  who  impose 
curses  are  called  gods  or  goddesses  of  Vengeance,  Gods  of  Appeal, 
Exactors.'  The  many  adjectival  titles  are  but  so  many  descriptive 
names  for  the  ghost  that  cries  for  vengeance. 

The  'curse  that  binds,'  the  /caraSecr/io?,  throws  light  on  another 
element  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  notion  of  sacrifice. 
The  formula'  in  cursing  was  sometimes  KarahfZ  'I  bind  down,'  but 
it  was  also  sometimes  irapahih<ofii  *I  give  over.'  The  person  cursed 
or  bound  down  was  in  some  sense  a  gift  or  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
of  cursing,  the . underworld  gods:  the  man  stained  by  blood  is 

*  consecrate '  (Ka0i€p<ofiivo^)  to  the  Erinyes.  In  the  little  sanctu- 
ary of  Demeter  at  Cnidos'  the  curse  takes  even  more  religious 

^  PoU.  On.  y.  181  wtpl  baifkbpiap  tuv  iirl  tuv  dpwv.  ol  di  dcUfiwit,  ol  fxiv  Xt/ovres  ras 
dpAf  iXe(UaKoi  Vyorrcu  dxowofiwcuoi^  dxoTpoTatoit  Xt/(r«u,  (pO^ioif  oi  5^  Kvpovfres 
dXn^pioi,  iXinipuadtU,  wpovTp&wtuoi,  xakaiJUfMi, 

s  W.  H.  D.  Boose,  Greek  Votive  Oftringt,  p.  839.    Dr  Bouse  says  that 

•  binding  spells'  Ufiara  *are  stUl  tbe  terror  of  the  Greek  bridegroom.' 

>  C.  T.  NewtoD,  Diicoveries  at  Cnidus  amd  Hmlicmtauui. 
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form.  He  or  she  dedicates  {avi^pol\  or  offers  as  a  votive  offering 
(di/aridfjfJLi,  for  dvaridrjai),  and  finally  we  have  the  familiar  dvaOefia 
of  St  Paul.  Here  the  services  of  cursing,  the  rites  of  magic  and  the 
underworld  are  half  way  to  the  service  of  *  tendance/  the  service  of 
the  Olympians,  and  we  begin  to  understand  why,  in  later  writers, 
the  pharmakos  and  other  '  purifications '  are  spoken  of  as  Ova-iat. 
It  is  one  of  those  shifts  so  unhappily  common  to  the  religious 
mind.  Man  wants  to  gain  his  own  ends,  to  gratify  his  own  malign 
passion,  but  he  would  like  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  as 
the  gods  are  made  in  his  own  image,  the  feat  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  Later  as  he  grows  gentler  himself,  he  learns  to  pray 
only  *good  prayers/  bmas  preces^. 
/  The  curse  (dpd)  on  its  religious  side  developed  into  the  vow* 
/  and  the  prayer  (evxv)*  its  social  side  into  the  ordinance  (deafio^) 
I  and  ultimately  into  the  regular  law  (vofio^) ;  hence  the  language  of 
early  legal  formularies  still  maintains  as  necessary  and  integral  the 
sanction  of  the  curse.  The  formula  is  not  *  do  this'  or  'do  not  do 
that,'  but '  cursed  be  he  who  does  this,  or  does  not  do  that.' 

One  instance  may  be  selected,  the  inscription  characteristically 
known  as  *  the  Dirae  of  Teos'.'  The  whole  is  too  long  to  be  tran- 
scribed, a  few  lines  must  suffice. 

'  Whosoever  maketh  baneful  drugs  against  the  Teans,  whether 
against  individuals  or  the  whole  people  : 

*  Jfai/  he  perishy  both  he  and  his  offspring, 

'Whosoever  hinders  corn  from  being  brought  into  the  land  of 
the  Teans,  either  by  art  or  machination,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
and  whosoever  drives  out  what  has  been  brought  in : 

*  Mat/  he  perish,  both  he  and  his  offspring,^ 

So  clause  afber  clause  comes  the  refrain  of  cursing,  like  the 

^  Cato,  de  agr,  cult.  134.  3  bonas  preces  precor  uti  sies  volens  propitius  mih^ 
liberisque,  etc. 

^  Suidas  in  explaining  i^dpairOai  says  t6  iicreXiaax  rds  Apds^  tout*  (m  Tds  ci^dt 
as  irl  Tois  l$p6<Te<Ti  tCjv  vaCbv  tlfbdaai  irouTaOai.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  M.H.D. 
»egen  is  not  only  as  in  modern  German  bejiedictio  but  also  maledictio,  see  Osthoff, 
*Allerhand  Zauber  etymologiAch  beleuchtet,'  Bezzenberger,  Beitrdge  xxiv.  p.  180. 

^  Rohl,  I.G.A.  497.  The  whole  subject  of  legal  curses  has  been  weU  discussed 
by  Dr  Ziebart,  *  Der  Fluch  im  Griechischen  Keoht '  (Hermes  zxx.  p.  57)  to  whom 
I  owe  many  references.  Also  by  the  same  writer  in  his  *  Neue  Attisohe  Flachtafeln' 
{Nachrichten  der  K.  Ges,  d.  WisK.  zu  Gottingen,  Phil. -Hist.  Kl.  1889,  pp.  105  and 
135),  and  by  R.  Wiinsch,  'Neue  Fluchtafehi'  (Rhein.  Mus.  1900,  i.  p.  62,  n.  p.  282). 
Curse  Inscriptions  are  collected  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Attiearumt  under  the  title  Defixionum  Tabulae, 
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tolling  of  a  bell,  and  at  last  as  though  they  could  not  have  their 
fill,  comes  the  curse  on  the  magistrate  who  fails  to  curse : 

'Whosoever  of  them  that  hold  office  doth  not  make  this  cursing, 
what  time  he  presides  over  the  contest  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Herakleia  and  the  Dia,  let  him  be  bound  by  an  overcurse  (^i; 
itrap^  ex^cdai),  and  whoever  either  breaks  the  stelae  on  which  the 
cursing  is  written,  or  cuts  out  the  letters  or  makes  them  illegible : 

*  May  he  perish^  both  he  and  his  of  spring.* 

It  is  interesting  to  find  here  that  the  curses  were  recited  at  the 
Anthesteria,  a  festival  of  ghosts,  and  the  Herakleia,  an  obvious  hero 
festival,  and  at  the  Dia — this  last  surely  a  festival  of  imprecation  like 
the  Diasia. 

On  the  strength  of  these  Dirae  of  Teos,  recited  at  public  and 
primitive  festivals,  it  might  not  be  rash  to  conjecture  that  at  the 
Thesmophoria  some  form  of  deafioi  or  binding  spells  was  recited 
as  well  as  carried.  This  conjecture  becomes  almost  a  certainty 
when  we  examine  an  important  inscription'  found  near  Pergamos 
and  dealing  with  the  regulations  for  mourning  in  the  city  of 
Gambreion  in  Mysia.  The  mourning  laws  of  the  ancients  bore 
harder  on  women  than  on  men,  a  fact  explicable  not  by  the 
general  lugubriousness  of  women,  nor  even  by  their  supposed 
keener  sense  of  convention,  but  by  those  early  matriarchal  con- 
ditions in  which  relationship  naturally  counted  through  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  Women,  the  law  in  question 
enacts,  are  to  wear  dark  garments;  men  if  they  'did  not  wish 
to  do  this'  might  relax  into  white;  the  period  of  mourning  is 
longer  for  women  than  for  men.  Next  follows  the  important 
clause :  *  the  official  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  women,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  purifications  that  take 
place  be/ore  the  Thesmophoria,  is  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  men 
who  abide  by  the  law  and  the  women  who  obey  the  law  that  they 
may  happily  enjoy  the  goods  they  possess,  but  on  the  men  who  do 
not  obey  and  the  women  who  do  not  abide  therein  he  is  to  invoke 
the  contrary,  and  such  women  are  to  be  accounted  impious,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  the  steward  is  to  write  up  this  law  on  two 


1  Dittenberger,  Syll.  Imcr.  879. 
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stelae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  before  the  doors  of  the  Thesmo- 
phorion,  the  other  before  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lochia.' 

From  the  The^mophoriazuaae  of  Aristophanes  we  learn  almost 
nothing  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  save  the  fact  that  the 
feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Pnyx^:  but  the  fashion  in  which  the 
woman-herald  prays  is  worth  noting ;  she  begins  by  a  real  prayer': 

*I  bid  you  pray  to  Gods  and  Goddesses 
That  in  Olympus  and  in  Pytho  dwell 
And  Delos,  and  to  all  the  other  gods.' 

But  when  she  comes  to  what  she  really  cares  about,  she  breaks  into 
the  old  habitual  curse  formularies  ; 

*If  any  plots  against  the  cause  of  Woman 
Or  peace  proj^ses  to  Eiuipides 
Or  to  the  Medes,  or  j)lots  a  tyranny, 
Or  if  a  female  slave  in  her  master's  ear 
Tells  tales,  or  male  or  female  publican 
Scants  the  full  measure  of  our  legal  pint — 
Curse  him  that  he  may  miserably  pensh^ 
He  and  his  AoM«<?,~but  for  the  rest  of  you 
Pray  that  the  gods  may  give  you  all  good  things.' 

It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  not  only  were  official  curses 
written  up  at  the  doors  of  a  Thesmophorion,  but,  at  Syracuse,  an 
oath  of  special  sanctity  *the  great  oath*  was  taken  there.  Plutarch' 
tells  us  that  when  Callippus  was  conspiring  against  his  friend  Dion, 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion  became  suspicious.  To  allay  their 
suspicions,  Callippus  offered  to  give  any  pledge  of  his  sincerity 
they  might  desire.  They  demanded  that  he  should  take  *the 
great  oath '  (ofioaac  top  fier/av  opxop).  '  Now  the  great  oath  was 
after  this  wise.  The  man  who  gives  this  pledge  has  to  go  to 
the  temenos  of  the  Thesniophoroi,  and  afber  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  him  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddess,  and  taking  a  burning  torch  he  denies  the  charge  on  oath' 
{atrofivvai).  It  is  clear  that  this  *  great  oath  *  was  some  form  of 
imprecation  on  the  oath-taker,  who  probably  by  putting  on  the 
robe,  dedicated  himself  in  case  of  perjury  to  the  goddess  of  the 
underworld.  That  the  goddess  was  Kore  we  know  from  the  feet 
that  Callippus  eventually  forswore  himself  in  sacrilegious  fashion 
by  sacrificiug  his  victim  on  the  feast  of  the  Koreia,  *the  feast  of 
the  goddess  by  whom  he  had  sworn.'    The  curse  is  the  dedication 


^  Mon.  and  Myth,  Anc,  Athens,  p.  104. 

2  At.  Thesm.  881.  »  Plut.  Vit,  Dion,  66. 
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or  devotion  of  others ;  the  oath,  like  its  more  concrete  form  the 
ordeal,  is  the  dedication  of  the  cui*ser  himself. 

The  connection  between  primitive  law  and  agriculture  seems 
to  have  been  very  close.  The  name  of  the  earliest  laws  recorded — 
they  are  rather  precepts  than  in  our  sense  laws — the  'Ploughman's 
Curses '  speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  these  Ploughman's  Curses  are 
recorded  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  '  Writers  of  Proverbs^ '  that 
•  the  Bouzyges  at  Athens,  who  performs  the  sacred  ploughing, 
utters  many  other  curses  and  also  curses  those  who  do  not  share 
water  and  fire  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  those  who  do  not 
show  the  way  to  those  who  have  lost  it.'  Other  similar  precepts, 
no  doubt  sanctioned  by  similar  curses,  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  the  Thrice-Plougher  Triptolemos\  the  first 
lawgiver  of  the  Athenians.  He  bade  men  '  honour  their  parents^ 
rejoice  the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  not  injure 
animals.'  Perhaps  these  were  to  the  Greeks  the  first  command- 
ments 'with  promise.' 

Such  are  the  primitive  precepts  that  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity which  agriculture  has  begun  to  bind  together  with  the 
ties  of  civilized  life.  In  the  days  before  curses  were  graven  in 
stone  and  perhaps  for  long  after,  it  was  well  that  when  the 
people  were  gathered  together  for  sowing  or  for  harvest,  these 
salutary  curses  should  be  recited.  Amid  the  decay  of  so  much 
that  is  robust  and  primitive,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  in  the 
Comraination  Service  of  our  own  Anglican  Church  with  its  string 
of  holy  curses  annually  recited 

*They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do.' 


^  The  Haloa. 

The  consideration  of  the  Haloa  has  been  purposely  reserved  to 
the  end  for  this  reason.  The  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Skirophoria 
and  Arrephoria  are  carried  on  by  women  only,  and  when  they  come 
to  be  associated  with  divinities  at  all,  they  are  regarded  as  *  sacred 
to'  Demeter  and  Kore  or  to  analogous  women  goddesses  Ge, 

*  Paroimiogr.  i.  3S8  6  ydip  fiovj^Oyris  'A^ijfijiriv  6  t6v  Upbv  Aporov  iTireXup  &\\a  re 
<voXXd  dpartu  ical  roit  firf  Koipuwoikn  xardi  rbv  plop  Hdaros     irvpbs  rj  fi^  viro^cUvovaiv 

«  Porph.  d€  JM.  rr.  22. 
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Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Athene.    Moreover  dia  jooiv  oanifd 

are  cereal  cakes  and  nephalia :  but  the  rites  of  the  Haloa,  though 
indeed  mainly  conducted  by  women,  and  sacred  in  part  to 
Demeter,  contain  a  new  element,  that  of  wine,  and  are  therefore  in 
m}rthological  days  regarded  as  '  sacred  to '  not  only  Demeter  but 
Dionysos. 

/  On  this  point  an  important  scholion^  to  Lucian  is  explicit 
'The  Haloa  is  '  a  feast  at  Athens  containing  mysteries  of  Demeter 
and  Eore  and  Dionysos  on  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  of  the  vines 
and  the  tasting  of  the  wine  made  from  them.'  Eustathius*  states 
the  same  fact.  'There  is  celebrated,  according  to  Pausanias,  a 
feast  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  called  the  Haloa.'  He  adds,  in 
explaining  the  name,  that  at  it  they  were  wont  to  carry  first-fruits 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  and  to  sport  upon  the  threshing-floors,  and 
that  at  the  feast  there  was  a  procession  of  Poseidon.  At  Eleusis, 
Poseidon  was  not  yet  specialized  into  a  sea-god  only;  he  was 
Phytalmioa,  god  of  plants,  and  as  such,  it  will  be  later  seen  (p.  427), 
his  worship  was  easily  affiliated  to  that  of  Dionysos. 

The  affiliation  of  the  worship  of  the  corn-goddess  to  that  of 
the  wine-god  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  coming  of  Dionysos 
brought  a  new  spiritual  impulse  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  an 
impulse  the  nature  of  which  will  later  be  considered  in  full,  and 
it  was  to  this  new  impulse  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  owed, 
apart  from  political  considerations  which  do  not  concern  us,  their 
ultimate  dominance.  Of  these  mysteries  the  Haloa  is,  I  think, 
the  primitive  prototype. 

As  to  the  primitive  gist  of  the  Haloa,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt :  the  name  speaks  for  itself.  Harpocration '  rightly  explains 
the  festival,  *the  Haloa  gets  its  name,  according  to  Philochorus, 
from  the  fact  that  people  hold  sports  at  the  threshing-floors,  and 
he  says  it  is  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon.'  The  sports  held 
were  of  course  incidental  to  the  business  of  threshing,  but  it  was 
these  sports  that  constituted  the  actual  festival.    To  this  day  the 

^  Schol.  ad  Luc.  Dial.  Meretr.  vii.  4  'Bopr-f;  'A^ijvijirt  fiua"Hipia  vepc^oiva 
Ai^/ii/rpof  Kal  K6pris  Kcd  AiopOaov  ixl  rofij  tCjv  dfiiriXuv  koI  rj  y^^aet  roO  dwo' 
Keifxivov        ofvov  yipdfieva  xaph  *A$rivalois. 

^  Eastath.  ad  II.  ix.  530,  772  ^lariov      Sri  iirl  auyKOfuSy  xapirQp  ^0*  i  koI 
OoKOffia  id(f€To  ioprr^  'ffy^^o  Ai^/ii;rpo$  xal  ^lovvaov  irard  Wavvwlav^  dX^  KoXovfuhii  3cd 
TO  rcuf  iixapxa^i  koX  fidXiffra  iv  'A^i^vaif  dr6  rrji  oKta  r&rt  KaraxfAaBai  0^porras  cit 
^'EKcvtrlva     ^irci  KaBa  Koi  "O/xripos  ifupalya  h  SXuitrLV  (ttou^ov  icard  n^r  iopr^  ip  f 
lloffiiduvos  rjp  TOfiHi. 

»  Harp.  S.V.  'AXya. 
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great  round  threshing-floor  that  is  found  in  most  Qreek  villages  is 
the  scene  of  the  harvest  festival.  .Near  it  a  booth  {o-ktjpi])  is  to 
this  day  erected,  and  in  it  the  performers  rest  and  eat  and  drink 
in  the  intervals  of  their  pantomimic  dancing. 

The  Haloa  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon  (December — 
January),  a  fact  as  surprising  as  it  is  ultimately  significant.  What 
has  a  threshing  festival  to  do  with  mid-winter,  when  all  the  grain 
should  be  safely  housed  in  the  bams?  Normally,  now  as  in  ancient 
days,  the  threshing  follows  as  soon  as  may  be  ailber  the  cutting  of 
the  com;  it  is  threshed  and  afterwards  winnowed  in  the  open 
threshing-floor,  and  mid-winter  is  no  time  even  in  Greece  for 
an  open-air  operation. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  shift  of  date  is  due  to  Dionysos. 
The  rival  festivals  of  Dionysos  were  in  mid-winter.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter,  took  over  her  threshing-floor 
and  compelled  the  anomaly  of  a  winter  threshing  festival.  The 
latest  time  that  a  real  threshing  festival  could  take  place  is 
Pyanepsion,  but  by  Poseideon  it  is  just  possible  to  have  an  early 
Pithoigia  and  to  revel  with  Dionysos.  There  could  be  no  clearer 
witness  to  the  might  of  the  incoming  god. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Haloa  we  learn  two  important  facts 
from  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  festival  in  which  the  priestess,  not 
the  Hierophant,  presented  the  oflerings,  a  festival  under  the 
presidency .  of  women ;  and  these  offerings  were  bloodless,  no 
animal  victim  {lepelov)  was  allowed.  Demosthenes^  records  how 
a  Hierophant,  Archias  by  name,  *  was  cursed  because  at  the  Haloa 
he  offered  on  the  eschara  in  the  court  of  Eleusis  burnt  sacrifice  of 
an  animal  victim  brought  by  the  courtezan  Sinope.'  His  condem- 
nation was  on  a  double  count, '  it  was  not  lawful  on  that  day  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  victim,  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  his  business 
but  that  of  the  priestess.'  The  epheboi'  offered  bulls  at  Eleusis, 
and,  it  would  appear,  engaged  in  some  sort  of '  bull  fight','  but  this 

1  Dem.  59.  116  Kartip^ri  airoO  (roO  Upo<f)dtfTov)  koI  6ti  "ZLpdnrii  iTcdpq.  'AX^'oif 
i-gi  TTp  i^dpat  TTfS  i¥  oAXy^EXewrlvi  Trpoffayo^uru  ^^P^'^ov  ^yereicv,  ov  vofdfiov  6vTot  iv 
ravTif  ij  ilt^^pg^  lepeia  OitiP  oiSi  iKtlvov  oUarjf  rrjs  Oualas  dXXd  T7)s  Itpelas. 

*  C.I. A,  n.  1,  n.  471  iipopro  8i  koI  tovs  ftovs  to[uj]  ^i*  'EXevalyi  Oufflqi  xal  roTs 
wponpooLiHS  ical  rods  iw  roit  dXXocf  Upois  kuI  yvfUfacLois.  Cf.  Dittenberger,  De  Epheb, 
p.  77. 

'  The  natare  of  the  contest  U  not  clear.  Artemidorus  (i.  8)  says:  ravpoii  iv 
'Imt^  roT^ef  'R^fflw  irftawi^wTOX  koX  iv  ^ArriKy  xapa  raU  Occus  iv  'EXeueru't  'Kovpoi 
'A^poLUH.  w€pir€>JiOiUifia¥  iviavrCiv,^    See  Lobeck,  Ar^L  p.  206. 
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must  have  been  in  honour  either  of  Dionysbs  or  of  Poseidon  who 
preceded  him :  the  vehicle  of  both  these  divinities  was  the  bull. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  archon  at  the  Haloa  that  Demeter  had 
given  to  men  'gentle  foods.' 

Our  fullest  details  of  the  Haloa,  as  of  the  Thesmophoria,  come 
to  us  from  the  newly  discovered  scholia  on  Luciano  From  the 
scholiast's  account  it  is  clear  that  by  his  day  the  festival  was 
regarded  as  connected  with  Dionysos  as  much  as,  or  possibly  more 
than,  with  Demeter.  He  definitely  states  that  it  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Ikarios  after  his  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  Attica.  The  women  he  says  celebrated  it  alone,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  perfect  freedom  of  speech.  The  sacred 
symbols  of  both  sexes  were  handled,  the  priestesses  secretly 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  women  present  words  that  might 
not  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  women  themselves  uttered  all 
mann^  of  what  seemed  to  him  unseemly  quips  and  jests.  The 
mcra  handled  are,  it  is  clear,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria :  that  their  use  and  exhibition  were  carefully  guarded  is  also 
clear  from  the  exclusion  of  the  other  sex.  The  climax  of  the 
festival,  it  appears,  was  a  great  banquet.  *  Much  wine  was  set 
out  and  the  tables  were  full  of  all  the  foods  that  are  yielded  by 
land  and  sea,  save  only  those  that  are  prohibited  in  the  mysteries, 
I  mean  the  pomegranate  and  the  apple  and  domestic  fowls,  and 
eggs  and  red  sea-mullet  and  black-tail  and  crayfish  and  shark. 
The  archons  prepare  the  tables  and  leave  the  women  inside  and 

^  Luc.  Dial,  Meretr,  vii.  4  ^riincpov  'AX^cC  ^<rrt,  rl  <rol  5id(OK€v  els  rriv  ioprfiv ;* 
Bchol.  ad  loc.  'Eopr?;  ^Adifivyfai  /iwrrTjpta  TTipUx"*^'^^  AififiriTpos  Kai  Kdfnfs  xal  Alov^ov 
iwl  rp  TOfi^  T(3y  dfiirdXuty  Kai  ry  y€v<F€i  rov  dTroKeifi^fov  ijdrj  obfov  ytvbucva  trapik 
*A0riyalois  iv  ots  rpoTldcrai  (d.  Subject  fehlt  im  God.:  zu  erganzen  isfc  Hfinard?) 
riva  al<rx(>vaA.i  dvdpeloLS  (sic)  ^0(«r6ra,  repl  up  dirjyovvTai  Tpbs  ffvyOrjfia  ruv 
dvOptlnrtav  cTopas  yivofiivw  Sri  6  Aidvwros  Soifs  top  olvov....  After  recounting  the  death 
of  Ikarios  the  scholiast  continues,  inrdfjufttfjLa  8i  rod  irddovs  ij  roia&nj  iopnff,  iv  ravrg 
Kcd  reXen)  ris  cladycrai  yvvaiKW  iv  *EXei/(r(vt,  Kai  waidial  Xiywrai  woWal  koI  ffKcbfAfjuiTa, 
fi.6pai  8i  ywaiK€S  elffTOpevdfJLevai  iw^  diclas  ix^^^^  *  ^oOXovrai  Xiyeiv.  koI  ri 
afcrxttrra  dXXi^Xatf  Xiyotxri  rbre,  al  M  Upeiat  XdOpa  wpoaiovaai  rdii  ywai^i  KXeif^iyafdas 
Tpds  t6  ovs  wi  dirbppijTbp  ri  ffvu^ovXeOovctP.  dvaifxapoviri  Si  xpbs  dXX^Xar  iraaat  cU 
ywaiKcs  alaxP^  f^^^  dacfjo^a^  ^affrdjl^ovaai  etbrj  aia/xdrutv  (so  die  Hs. :  der  Sinn  erfordert 
ffxvM^TUfv  genitalium)  dtrperij  (dir/xirer  dieHs.)  dv5p€id  re  koX  yvvauceia,  imavBa  ot^bs 
re  ToXifS  TrpbKcirai  Kai  rpdire^t  TdpTw  tQp  Tfjs  yijs  koI  daXdffcris  yifiowrai  ppvfidrw; 
irXiiv  tQp  dTreiprifih'utP  ip  t(}  fivarucip,  funds  4*^lJiX  Kai  ptiiXov  koX  dpplOup  Karotxtdiiap,  koI 
(fiCoPf  Kol  OaXaaalas  rplyXrjs  ipvOLpov  {ipiOvpov  die  Hs.),  neXoPovpov,  Kutpd^ov  (?Kapdfiov), 
yaXa^oO  (7aXeoi;?).  irapariBiaai  di  rds  rpairil^as  ol  dpxopres  Kai  ipbcp  KaraXirbpTts  nut 
yvpai^lPf  a&roi  x^P^^^*'"'^'-  biafiipoPTes,  iiri8€iKp6fM€POL  rots  iiribrjfiovffi  rdt 
^ixipovs  rpoiffds  Tapd  aOriap  evpeOrjpai  Kai  wdai  KOOKOPrfdijpai  rois  dp0p<birois  Tap'  adrwr. 
TpbaKeiTai  bk  rals  rpawi^ais  koI  iK  wXaKovPTos  KareaKevaafUpa  dn^oripiop  yepwv  cUdeia. 
dX^  bk  iKXi}Oyi  bid  top  KapTOP  rod  Aiopij<rov '  dXwd  ydp  at  tup  dfnriXvp  ^vvfuu. 
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themselves  withdraw  and  remain  outside,  making  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  visitors  present  that  the  **  gentle  foods  "  were  discovered 
by  them  (i.e.  the  people  of  Eleusis)  and  by  them  shared  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  there  are  upon  the  tables  cakes  shaped 
like  the  symbols  of  sex.  And  the  name  Haloa  is  given  to  the  feast 
on  account  of  the  fruit  of  Dionysos — for  the  growths  of  the  vine 
are  called  Aloai* 

The  materials  of  the  women's  feast  are  interesting.  The  diet 
prescribed  is  of  cereals  and  of  fish  and  possibly  fowl,  but  clearly 
not  of  flesh.  As  such  it  is  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
population  before  the  coming  of  the  flesh-eating  Achaeans.  More- 
over— a  second  point  of  interest — it  is  hedged  in  with  all  manner 
of  primitive  taboos.  The  precise  reason  of  the  taboo  on  pome- 
granates, red  mullet  and  the  like,  is  lost  beyond  recall,  but  some 
of  the  particular  taboos  are  important  because  they  are  strictly 
paralleled  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  That  the  pomegranate 
was  'taboo*  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  clear  from  the  aetio- 
logical  myth  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter^  Hades  consents 
to  let  Persephone  return  to  the  upper  air. 

*So  spake  he,  and  Persephone  the  pnident  up  did  rise 
Glad  in  her  heart  and  swift  to  go.    But  he  in  crafty  wise 
Looked  round  and  gave  her  stealthily  a  sweet  pomegranate  seed 
To  eat,  that  not  for  all  her  days  with  Her  of  sable-weed, 
Demetcr,  should  she  tarry.' 

The  pomegranate  was  dead  men  s  food,  and  once  tasted  drew 
Persephone  back  to  the  shades.  Demeter  admits  it ;  she  says'  to 
Persephone : 

*If  thou  hast  tasted  food  below,  thou  canst  not  tarry  here, 
Below  the  hollow  earth  must  dwell  the  third  part  of  the  year.' 

Porphjrry '  in  his  treatise  on  A  bstinence  from  Animal  Foody  notes 
the  reason  and  the  rigour  of  the  Eleusinian  taboos.  Demeter,  he 
says,  is  a  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  they  consecrate  the  cock 
to  her.  The  word  he  uses,  d<f>i€p(o<Tav,  really  means  put  under  a 
toAoo.  We  are  apt  to  associate  the  cock  with  daylight  and  his 
early  morning  crowing,  but  the  Greeks  for  some  reason  regarded 
the  bird  as  chthonic.  It  is  a  cock,  Socrates  remembers,  that  he 
owes  to  Asklepios,  and  Asklepios,  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come 


1  Ham.  Hym.  ad  Cer.  870. 
>  Pofphyr.  de  Ah$t.  iv.  16. 
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to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  was  but  a  half-deified  hero.  The 
cock  was  laid  under  a  taboo,  reserved,  and  then  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrifice.  Porphyry  goes  on  '  It  is  because  of  this  that 
the  mystics  abstain  from  barndoor  fowls.  And  at  Eleusis  public 
proclamation  is  made  that  men  must  abstain  from  barndoor 
fowls,  from  fish  and  from  beans,  and  from  the  pomegranate  and 
from  apples,  and  to  touch  these  defiles  as  much  as  to  touch  a 
woman  in  child-birth  or  a  dead  body.'  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  in  their  enactments  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Haloa. 

The  Eleusinun  Mysteries. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries^  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
a  thing  by  themselves,  a  ceremony  so  significant,  so  august,  as  to 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Greek  Ritual.  If  my  view  be  correct, 
they  are  primarily  but  the  Eleusinian  Haloa :  all  their  ultimate 
splendour  and  spiritual  as  well  as  social  prestige  are  due  to  two 
things,  first  the  fact  that  Athens  for  political  purposes  made 
them  her  own,  second  that  at  some  date  we  cannot  exactly  fix, 
they  became  aflSliated  to  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.  To  Athens 
the  mysteries  owe  their  external  magnificence,  to  Dionysos  and 
Orpheus  their  deep  inward  content.  The  external  magnificence, 
being  non- religious,  does  not  concern  us ;  the  deep  inward  content, 
the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  like  are  matters  of  cardinal 
import,  but  must  stand  over  till  a  later  chapter,  after  the  incoming 
of  Dionysos  has  been  discussed.  For  the  present  what  concerns  us 
is,  setting  aside  all  vague  statements  and  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  spiritual  influence  attributed  by  various  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  the  mysteries,  to  examine  the  actual 
ritual  facts  of  which  evidence  remains. 

Mysteries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religion  of 
Demeter  and  Kore.  There  were  mysteries  of  Hermes,  of  lasion, 
of  Ino,  of  Archemoros,  of  Agraulos,  of  Hecate.  In  general  mysteries 

^  The  Bouroes  for  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  are  collected  in  hoheek^B  Aglaophamui. 
Reference  to  inscriptions  discovered  since  Lobeck's  days  wiU  be  found  in  Daiembeig 
and  Saglio^s  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis,  s.v.  The  best  general  account  in  English 
is  that  by  Prot  Bamsay  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  in  French  two  artidet 
reprinted  from  the  Mimoires  de  VAcakimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belle$  Lettres, 
Yol.  xzzv.  2nd  part  1895,  and  vol.  xxxvn.  1900,  entitled  'Kecherches  sur  Torigine  et 
la  nature  des  Mystdres  d'Eleusis/  and  *Les  Grands  Mystdres  d'Eleosii,  Personnel, 
C^^monies.' 
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seem  to  occur  more  usually  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  women 
divinities*,  of  heroines  and  earth-goddesses;  from  the  worship  of 
the  Olympians  in  Homer  they  are  markedly  absent.  In  general, 
by  a  mystery  is  meant  o  rite  in  which  certain  sacra  are  exhibited^ 
which  cannot  be  safely  seen  by  the  worshipper  till  he  /uis  under- 
gone certain  purifications. 

The  date  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  is  fortunately  certain. 
The  ceremonies  began  on  the  13th  of  Boedromion,  i.e.  about  the 
end  of  September,  an  appropriate  date  for  any  harvest  festival 
which  was  to  include  the  later  fruits  and  notably  the  grape.  Our 
evidence  for  this  date  is  an  imperial  Roman  inscription',  but  this 
inscription  expressly  states  that  its  enactments  are  '  according  to 
ancient  usage.'  '  The  people  has  decided  to  order  the  Kosmeter 
of  the  Epheboi  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to  send  them 
to  Eleusis  on  the  13th  day  of  Boedromion,  in  their  customary 
dress,  for  the  procession  that  accompanies  the  sacray  in  order 
that  on  the  14th  they  may  escort  them  to  the  Eleusinion  wtich 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Also  to  order  the  Kosmeter  of  the 
Epheboi  to  conduct  them  on  the  19th  to  Eleusis  in  the  same  dress, 
escorting  the  samara.'  The  inscription  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  clear  evidence  that  sax^ra  were  part  of  the  regular  ritual. 
What  precisely  these  sacra  were  we  do  not  know ;  presumably  they 
were  objects  like  those  in  use  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  going 
to  and  fro  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  is  purely  political.  The  sacra 
were  really  resident  at  Eleusis,  but  Athens  liked  to  think  she 
brought  them  thera  The  Epheboi  escorted  the  sacra,  but,  as 
was  fitting,  they  were  really  in  charge  of,  and  actually  carried 
by,  priestesses^ 

On  the  15th  of  Boedromion  took  place  the  dyvpfjLo^;  or 
assembling  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Hierophant  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  interdicting  those 
whose  hands  were  defiled  and  those  whose  lips  spoke  unintelligible 
words*.  Some  such  interdiction,  some  *  fencing  of  the  tables,'  took 

*  The  rites  at  Eleusis  were  probably  at  first  confined  to  women.  Dionysios 
of  Halicamassos  {Ant.  Rom.  i.  381)  says  in  speaking  of  the  cult  of  Demeter  in 
Arcadia.  i8p&aarro  ^  Kcd  AijfiiiTpoi  lephv  xal  rd?  Owrlas  aifT^  5ia  yvvaucufv  koI  pri<pa\lovs 

'  Inaer.  A,  MittK  1^4  p.  168  in  Ar  r&  Uph.  4>ipia<n¥  ai  Uptiai  dinpaXiffTara, 
.  *  The  exact  formolaiy  is  preserved  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  p.  22»  rb  Ki^pvyixa  rovro 
Kifp^TTereu.  *8(rru  rkt  jc^Tpat  fA^  Ka0ap6f...6ffTis  (pwviif  dff Operas,*    Some  authorities 
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place  in  all  probability  before  all  mysteries.    It  is  this  prprribiiii 

of  course  that  is  parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs\  who 
actually  dares  to  put  his  burlesque  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hierophaut  himself. 

The  16th  of  Boedromion  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  rite  of 
cardinal  importance.  The  day  was  called  in  popular  parlance 
'aXaSe  fivarai*  'To  the  sea  ye  mystics/  from  the  cry  that 
heralded  the  act  of  purification.  Hesychius'  in  commenting  on 
the  expression  says  'a  certain  day  of  the  Mysteries  at  Athens.* 
Polyaenus*  is  precise  as  to  the  date.  He  says  *  Chabrias  won  the 
sea-fight  at  Naxos  on  the  16th  of  Boedromion.  He  had  felt  that 
this  was  a  good  day  for  a  battle,  because  it  was  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Great  Mysteries.  The  same  thing  happened  with  Themistocles 
against  the  Persians  at  Salamis.  But  Themistocles  and  his  troops 
had  the  "lacchos"  for  their  call,  while  Chabrias  and  his  troops  had 
"  To  the  sea  ye  mystics."'  The  victory  of  Chabrias  was  won,  as  we 
know  from  Plutarch*,  at  the  fiill  moon,  and  at  the  full  moon  the 
Mysteries  were  celebrated. 

The  procession  to  the  sea  was  called  by  the  somewhat  singular 
name  eXao-t?,  'driving*  or  'banishing',*  and  the  word  is  instructive.. 
The  procession  was  not  a  mere  procession,  it  was  a  driving  out,  a 
banishing.  This  primary  sense  seems  to  lurk  in  the  Greek  word 
TTOfiTTTj^  which  in  primitive  days  seems  to  have  mainly  meant  a 
conducting  out,  a  sending  away  of  evil.  The  bathing  in  the  sea 
was  a  purification,  a  conducting  out,  a  banishing  of  evil,  and  each 
man  took  with  him  his  own  pharmakos,  a  young  pig.  The  ekatri^, 
the  driving,  may  have  been  literally  the  driving  of  the  pig,  which, 
as  the  goal  was  some  6  miles  distant,  must  have  been  a  lengthy 
and  troublesome  business.  Arrived  at  the  sea,  each  man  bathed 
with  his  pig — the  pig  of  purification  was  itself  purified.  When  in 
the  days  of  Phocion^  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a 

think  that  4xav^y  dffjjpcros  means  speaking  an  unknown,  barharoas  tongue,  others 
that  it  meant  having  some  impediment  of  speech  that  prevented  the  due  utteranoe 
of  the  sacred  formularies.   I  think  the  former  more  probable. 
1  Ar.  lian.  364. 

>  Hesych.  s.v.  •  Polyaen.  Strat.  in.  11. 
*  Plut.  de  glor,  Ath.  vii. 

0  C.I.A.  IV.  385  d,  1.  20  ^TCAicXi^av  ^  Kal  Trjs  oXade  iXdtrctat. 

>  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  suggested  that  the  same  root  and  idea  may  lurk  in  the 
unexplained  pontifex,  i.e.  maker  of  TOfiirai.  The  connection  with  bridge*  it  Ute 
and  fanciful 

»  Plut.  Vit  Phoe.  xxvra. 
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]facedoman  garrison,  terrible  portents  appeared.  When  the  ribbons 
with  which  the  mystic  beds  were  wound  came  to  be  dyed,  instead 
of  taking  a  purple  colour  they  came  out  of  a  sallow  death-like 
hue,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  when  it  was  the  ribbons 
belonging  to  private  persons  that  were  dyed,  they  came  out  all 
right.  And  more  portentous  still — 'when  a  mystic  was  bathing 
his  pig  in  the  harbour  called  Kantharos,  a  sea-monster  ate  oflF  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  by  which  the  god  made  clear  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  that  lay 
near  the  sea,  but  keep  the  upper  portion.* 

The  pig  of  purification  was  a  ritual  element,  so  important 
that  when  Eleusis  was  permitted 
(B.C.  350 — 327)  to  issue  her  au- 
tonomous coinage^  it  is  the  pig       /  .SSA  ' 
that  she  chooses  as  the  sign  and      (  ^Sl^^i 
symbol  of  her  mysteries.    The      V  (i^fi^^^ 
bronze  coin  in  fig.  14  shows  the       ^  ■ 
pig  standing  on  the  torch :  in  the  Fio.  14. 

exergue  an  ivy  spray.    The  pig 

was  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  sacrificial  animals,  one  that 
each  and  every  citizen  could  afford.  Socrates  in  the  Republic* 
says  *  if  people  are  to  hear  shameful  and  monstrous  stories  about 
the  gods  it  should  be  only  rarely  and  to  a  select  few  in  a  mystery, 
and  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  not  a  (mere)  pig  but  some  huge 
and  unprocurable  victim.' 

^Purification,  it  is  clear,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
mysteries^and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mystery.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  is 
from  /«;6>,  I  clogajbhe  apertures  whether  of  eyes  or  mouth.  The 
mystes,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  person  vowed  to  secrecy  who  has 
not  seen  and  will  not  speak  of  the  things  revealed.  As  such  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  epoptes  who  has  seen,  but  equally  may  not 
speak ;  the  two  words  indicate  successive  grades  of  initiation. 
It  will  later  be  seen  (p.  480)  that  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries  the 
word  tnystes  is  applied,  without  any  reference  to  seeing  or  not 
seeing,  to  a  person  who  has  fulfilled  the  rite  of  eating  the  raw 
flesh  of  a  bull.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  Crete,  which  is 


^  Head,  Hist,  Num,  p.  828 :  on  the  reverse  is  Triptolemos  in  his  winged  car. 
»  Plat.  Rep,  n.  878  a. 
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probably  the  home  of  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries  weie  opn  to 
all,  they  were  not  mysterious.    The  derivation  of  mystery  fiem 

/Lfruca,  though  possible,  is  not  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest  another 
and  a  simple  origin. 

The  ancients  themselves  were  not  quite  comfortable  about  the 
connection  with  /xvw.  They  knew  and  felt  that  mystery,  secrecy, 
was  not  the  main  gist  of  *  a  mystery the  essence  of  it  all  primarily 
was  purification  in  order  that  you  might  safely  eat  and  handle 
certain  sacra.  There  was  no  revelation,  no  secret  to  be  kept,  only 
a  mysterious  tahoo  to  be  prepared  for  and  finally  overcome.  It 
might  be  a  taboo  on  eating  first-fruits,  it  might  be  a  taboo  on 
handling  magical  sacra.  In  the  Thesmophoria,  the  women  fisist 
before  they  touch  the  sacra  \  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  you 
sacrifice  a  pig  before  you  offer  and  partake  of  the  first-firuits. 
The  gist  of  it  all  is  purification.  Clement^  says  significantly, '  Not 
unreasonably  among  the  Greeks  in  their  mysteries  do  ceremonies 
of  purification  hold  the  initial  place,  as  with  barbarians  the  bath.' 
Merely  as  an  insulting  conjecture  Clement^  in  his  irresponsible 
abusive  fashion  throws  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  origin 
of  the  word  mystery.  '  I  think,'  he  says,  *  that  these  orgies  and 
mysteries  of  yours  ought  to  be  derived,  the  one  fix)m--tLe  wrath 
(opyrj)  of  Demeter  against  Zeus,  the  other  from  the  pollution 
(fjLvao^)  relating  to  Dionysos.'  Of  course  Clement  is  formally 
quite  incorrect,  but  he  hits  on  what  seems  a  possible  origin  of 
the  word  mystei^y,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  what  relates  to  a  fivao^, 
a  pollution,  it  is  primarily  a  ceremony  of  purification.  Lydus* 
makes  the  same  suggestion,  *  Mysteries,'  he  says,  '  are  from  the 
separating  away  of  a  pollution  (jiv<ros)  as  equivalent  to  sanctifi- 
cation.' 

The  bathing  with  the  pig  was  not  the  only  rite  of  puri- 
fication in  the  mysteries,  though  it  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  most  definite  detail.    From  the  aetiology*  of  the  Homeric 

^  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  689  o6k  dreiKdrut  Kal  rQv  fivmipUav  rm  Tap'  lBXXi|a'cy  Apxf^ 
fiiv  KaSdpaia  xaddTep  koI  iv  rois  ^appdpois  rd  \ovTp6v. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  n.  fiv<rHfpia...dTr6  roO  avftpe^TiK&rot  irepi  rdr  Atdwvaw  fidcovt. 

'  Lyd.  de  mens.  iv.  38  Mvan^/ua  dro  r^f  <rrepj^ewf  toO  fidaovt  drrl  r%  dyio^i^init. 
In  form  /At;<rn;j  might  come  from  fujta  (of.  d/xwrW),  but  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  draws  my 
attention  to  some  uses  of  iivaHipiov  which  point  rather  to  lub^ot^  e.g.  Ear.  SuppL 
470  XiVavra  <r€/xyd  ffrcfipATutv  fiwrriipia  and  El.  87     0€ov  fiwmipltap. 

*  The  aetiology  of  Uie  Hymn  and  the  various  ceremonies  that  gave  rim  to  it  are 
weU  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd,  to  History  of  ReUgion,  Appoodiz  to 
Chapter  XXIV. 
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Hymn  to  Demeter,  we  may  conjecture  that  there  were,  at  least 
for  chil^cen,  rites  of  purification  by  passing  through  fire,  and 
ceremonies   of  a  mock  fight   or  stone-throwing   (7u6o^o\ia,  ^ 
fiaXKriTv^).    All  have  the  same  intent  and  need  not  here  be 
examined  in  detail. 

On  the  night  of  the  19 — 20th  ^  the  procession  of  purified 
mystics,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  lacchos,  left  Athens 
for  Eleusis,  and  after  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exact 
order  of  the  various  rites  of  initiation.  The  exact  order  is  indeed 
of  little  importance.  Instead  we  have  recorded  what  is  of  im- 
measurably more  importance,  the  precise  formularies  in  which 
the  mystics  avowed  the  rites  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  rites 
which  we  are  bound  to  suppose  constituted  the  primitive  ceremony 
of  initiation. 

Before  these  are  examined  it  is  necessary  to  state  definitely 
what  already  has  been  implied,  i.e.  the  fact  that  at  the  mysteries 
there  was  an  offering  of  first-fruits ;  the  mysteries  were  in  fact  the 
Thargelia  of  Eleusis.  An  inscription'  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
found  at  Eleusis  is  our  best  evidence.  *  Let  the  Hierophant  and 
the  Torch-bearer  command  that  at  the  mysteries  the  Hellenes 
should  ofiTer  first-firuits  of  their  crops  in  accordance  with  ancestral 

usage  To  those  who  do  these  things  there  shall  be  many  good 

things,  both  good  and  abundant  crops,  whoever  of  them  do  not 
injure  the  Athenians,  nor  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  the  two 
goddesses.'  The  order  of  precedence  is  amusing  and  character- 
istic.   Here  we  have  indeed  a  commandment  with  promise. 

The  'token'  or  formulary  by  which  the  mystic  made  confession 
is  preserved  for  us  by  Clement '  as  follows :  '  /  fasted ^  I  drank  the 
kykeaii,  I  took  from  the  chest,  {having  tasted  ?)  I  put  back  into  tli€ 
basket  and  from  the  basket  into  the  chest'  The  statement  involves, 
in  the  main,  two  acts  besides  the  preliminary  fast,  i.e.  the  drinking 
of  the  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain  unnamed  sacra, 

1  I  omit  Altogether  the  ceremonies  of  the  17th— 18th,  the  Epidauria,  as 
thej  were  manif^tly  a  later  accretion ;  the  worship  of  the  Epidanrian  Asklepios 
was  formallj  inangnrated  at  Athens  (see  p.  344)  in  .421  b.c. 

*  Dittenberger,  SyUog,  Imcript,  18. 

•  Clem.  ALPfOfr,  ii.  18  lort  t6  a&pOrffia  ^EXcvaipluv  *EKiJ<rreu<ro,  ^irtoi' t6i'  KVKtQifa, 
(Xa^  ix  KUmpf  ipyaadfuwot  (?  iyy€vadfi€yoi)  direO^firjv  €ls  Kd\a0o¥  koU  iK  xaXdOov  els 
ci'tfnp.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr  Dieterich  {Eine  Mithras-Liturgie  p.  125) 
has  shown  good  reason  for  supposing  that  ipyiurafi€yos  is  a  euphemism  for  rites 
analogous  to  the  Itp^  ydfiot :  see  p.  585. 
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It  is  significant  of  the  whole  attitude  of  Greek  nligiop  thi 
the  confession  is  not  a  confession  of  dogma  or  eyen  fidth,  but  a 
avowal  of  ritual  acts  performed.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  ga 
between  ancient  and  modern.  The  Greeks  in  their  greater  wisdoi 
saw  that  uniformity  in  ritual  was  desirable  and  possible ;  they  le 
a  man  practically  free  in  the  only  sphere  where  freedom  is  of  rei 
importance,  i.e.  in  the  matter  of  thought.  So  long  as  you  faste 
drank  the  kykeon,  handled  the  sacra,  no  one  asked  what  were  yoi 
opinions  or  your  sentiments  in  the  performance  of  those  act: 
you  were  left  to  find  in  every  sacrament  the  only  thing  you  cou 
find — what  you  brought.  Our  own  creed  is  mainly  a  Credo,  2 
utterance  of  dogma,  formulated  by  the  few  for  the  many,  but 
has  traces  of  the  more  ancient  conception  of  Confiteor,  the  avow 
of  ritual  acts  performed.  Credo  in  unam  sanctam  catholicam 
apostolicam  ecclesiam  is  immediately  followed  by  Confiteor  una 
bapti^ium,  though  the  instinct  of  dogma  surges  up  again  in  tl 
final  words  in  remissionem  peccatorum, , 

The  preliminary  fast  before  the  eating  of  sacred  things 
common  to  most  primitive  peoples;  it  is  the  simplest  negati^ 
form  of  purification :  among  the  more  logical  savages  it  is  otU 
accompanied  by  the  taking  of  a  powerful  emetic.  The  kykec 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  first-fruits  at  Eleusis  wei 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  pelanosK  The  nature  of  a  pelanos  h£ 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  fact  noted  that  the  word  pelam 
was  used  only  of  the  half-fluid  mixture  offered  to  the  gods.  I 
equivalent  for  mortals  was  called  alphita  or  sometimes  kykeo 
Eustathius  in  commenting  on  the  drink  prepared  by  Hekamec 
for  Nestor,  a  drink  made  of  barley  and  cheese  and  pale  honey  ar 
onion  and  Pramnian  wine,  says  that  the  word  kykeon  meant  som 
thing  between  meat  and  drink,  but  inclining  to  be  like  a  sort 
soup  that  you  could  sup.  Such  a  drink  it  was  that  in  the  Homer 
Hymn  Metaneira  prepared  for  Demeter,  only  with  no  wine,  f 
Demeter,  as  an  underworld  goddess  'might  not  drink  red  wine ' :  ai 
such  a  wineless  drink,  made  in  all  probability  from  the  pelan 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  name,  was  set  before  the  mystae. 

Some  ceremony  like  the  drinking  of  the  kykeon  is  represent 
in  the  vase-painting'  in  fig.  15.    Two  worshippers,  a  man  ai 

1  CJ.A,  vol.  IV.  p.  20s,  U.  68  and  72. 

'  Annali  delV  Irut,  1865,  Tav.  d'  agg.  F.   Naples,  Heydemann,  Cat.  3358. 
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a  woman,  are  seated  side  by  side ;  before  them  a  table  piled  with 
food,  beneath  it  a  basket  of  loaves.  They  are  inscribed  Mystae 
(Uwra).  A  priest  holding  in  the  left  hand  twigs  and  standing 
by  a  little  shrine,  oflFers  to  them  a  cylix  containing  some  form  of 
drink.  The  presence  of  the  little  shrine  has  made  some  commen- 
tators see  in  the  priest  an  itinerant  quack  priest  (dyvfyrrj^;),  but  it 


Fig.  16. 


is  quite  possible  that  shrines  of  this  kind  containing  8ac7*a  were 
carried  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Anyhow  the  scene  depicted 
is  analogous. 

Of  the  actual  scLcra  which  the  initiated  had  to  take  from  the 
chest,  place  in  the  basket,  and  replace  in  the  chest,  we  know 
nothing.  The  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  are  known,  those  of  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries  were  of  trivial  chai*acter,  a  ball,  a  mirror,  a 
cone,  and  the  like :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sacra  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  of  any  greater  intrinsic  significance. 
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Clement  ^  in  a  passage  preceding  that  already  quoted  gives  the 
Eleusinian  '  tokens/  with  slightly  different  wording  and  with  two 
additional  clauses:  he  says  *the  symbols  of  thii  initiation  are, 
I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal.  I  carried  the 
kemos,  I  passed  beneath  the  pastos,'  The  achoUast*  on  Plato's 
Qorgids  makes  a  similar  statement.  He  says  'at  the  lesser 
mysteries  many  disgraceful  things  were  done,  and  these  words 

/  were  said  by  those  who  were  being  initiated  :  I  ate  from  the 
timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the  kemos'\  he  further 
adds  by  way  of  explanation  *  the  kemos  is  the  Itknon  or  pttum* 
i.e.  it  is  some  form  of  winnowing  fan. 

V  There  has  been  much  and,  I  think,  needless  controversy  as  to 
whether  this  form  of  the  tokens  belongs  to  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
or  not.  From  the  words  that  precede  Clement's  statement,  a 
mention  of  Attis,  Kybele  and  the  Korybants,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  in  his  mind  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  from  his  mentioning  Demeter  also,  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  does  not  exactly  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  mention  of 
the  'tokens'  by  the  scholiast  on  Plato  is  expressly  made  with 
reference  to  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  and  these,  it  will  later  (Chap.x) 
be  seen,  are  related  especially  to  Kore  and  Dionysos.  The  whole 
confusion  rests  on  the  simple  mythological  fact  that  Demoter 
and  Cyjbele  were  but  local  forms  of  the  Great  Mother  worshipped 
under  diverse  names  all  over  Greece.  Wherever  she  was  wor- 
shipped she  had  mysteries,  the  timbrel  and  the  cymbal  came  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Asiatic  Mother,  but  the  Mother  at 
Eleusis  also  clashed  the  brazen  cymbals.  In  her  '  tokens '  however 
her  mystics  ate  from  the  cista  and  the  basket,  but  the  distinction 
is  a  slight  one. 

The  question  of  the  kernos  is  of  some  interest.    The  scholiast 
states  that  the  keimos  was  a  winnowing  fan,  and  the  winnowing 
^    fan  we  shall  later  see  (p.  548)  was,  at  least  in  Alexandrine  days, 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  2.  18  Arjovs  fivan^pta  koI  (leg.  al)  Aios  wpos  /Mtiripa  A^fArfrpa 
d^poSiffiai  (rvfiirXoKaX  xal  fi^ii  Tijs  Ariovs  Kal  Aids  iKcrrjfUai.  raOra  rtKlaKoww  o2  ^fiCrftt 
"ATTiSt  Kai  Kv^X-g  koI  KopO^offiy — ri  cr^fipoXa  r^s  fivfyrctos  ra&nff  *Ek  rvfiwdpov  ^^79, 

*  Schol.  ad  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  123  4y  oU  (toTs  fffiiKpois  fivanfplois)  toXXA  fiip  iirpirrtn 
aiffxpd,  iXiyero  di  wpbs  rCav  fivovfUvtav  ravra'  ix  rvfiiriiwov  i^yo¥f  ix  KVfiftdXou  Anw, 
iK€pyo4>6pri(ra  {Kippos  t6  XIkpov  Ifyovv  to  ttt^ov  iarlv)^  inrb  rov  wa/rrbv  imiivow  roi 
rd  i^rji.  The  concluding  formulary,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Eleusinian  oon- 
fession,  will  be  explained  later  (Chap.  x). 
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used  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusia  It  was  a  simple  agricultural 
instrument  taken  over  and  mysticized  by  the  religion  of  Dionysos. 
From  Athenaeus*  however  we  learn  of  another  kind  of  kemos. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  cups  and  their  uses 
he  says :  'Kemos,  a  vessel  made  of  earthenware,  having  in  it  many 
little  cups  fastened  to  it,  in  which  are  white  poppies,  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils ;  and  he  who  carries  it  after  the  fashion 
of  the  carrier  of  the  liknon,  tastes  of  these  things,  as  Ammonius 
relates  in  his  third  book  On  Altars  and  Sacrifices/  A  second  and 
rather  fuller  notice  of  the  kemos  is  given  by  Athenaeus  ^  a  little 
later  in  discussing  the  kotylos,  *Polemon  in  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Dian  Fleece  "  says,  "  And  after  this  he  performs  the  rite  and  takes 
It  from  the  chamber  and  distributes  it  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  kernos  aloftL"'  Then  follows  an  amplified  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  kemos.  The  additions  are  italicized :  '  sage,  white  poppies, 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils,  beans,  spelt,  oats,  a  cake, 
hmij,  oil,  wine,  milk,  sheep's  wool  unwashed' 

The  list  of  the  TrayKapiria,  the  offering  of  all  fruits  and  natural 
products,  is  in  some  respects  a  primitive  one :  the  unwashed  wool 
reminds  us  of  the  simple  offering  made  by  Pausanias  at  the  cave 
of  Demeter  at  Phigalia ;  but  there  are  late  additions,  the  manu- 
&4ured  olive  oil  and  wine.    Demeter  in  early  days  would  assuredly 
never  have  accepted  wine.    The  kernos,  like  the  offerings  ,it  con- 
tained, is  comparatively  late  and  complex.    Vessels  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  description  given  by  Athenaeus  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  precinct  at  Eleusis,  both  vessels 
meant  for  use  and  others  obviously  votive.    In  the  accounts'  of 
the  oflScials  at  Eleusis  for  the  year  408 — 7  RC.  there  is  mention 
of  a  vessel  called  K€pxyo<:,  which  in  all  probability  is  identical 
with  the  kemos  of  Athenaeus.    The  shape  and  purport  of  the 
vessel  are  clearly  seen  in  the  very  perfect  specimen*  in  fig.  16. 

1  Athen.  xi.  52  §  476. 

2  Atbeo.  XI.  66  §  478  &r<K  dpu  r6  Kifmot  T*pt€nyvox^«s.  rovro  5'  i9r\v  dyy*iOif 
K€pafuovw  ixaff  airrifi  iroKkoin  KorvKlffKovi  KtKoWnfUvovt'  tvttffi  5*  avroit  opfupoi, 
fiiilKwirti  \€ifKol,  wvpol,  KpiBal,  Ttffol^  XoBvpoi,  wxPM*  0*,  K^afiM,  f€*ai,  pp6uoi,  ToKdBiw, 
ftiXi^  iXaiov,  ofrof,  TdXa,  5ior  #pcor  (LwkuTw,  6  3c  tovtq  fiafftd^at  olov  \iicvo4>off^a% 
raOnaw  y€^Tai,  I  luive  translated  the  difficult  drw  by  aloft  taking  it  as  rcferriuK  to 
the  canyiDg  on  the  head,  but  see  *KerchD08/  O.  Bubetis^ihn,  A.  Mitt.  1898,  xxiii. 
p.  270,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  The  Krrm^hfria  is  well 
shown  in  the  Ninnion  pinax  in  fig.  160. 

»  •E0i>/t</Hf  'AfX'  1898,  p.  61  xptvoi  Kipxpoi  T. 

*  S^TOS  Moaeom,  AnnwU  of  BritUh  School  at  Atheru,  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  I'J.  iv. 
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Such  a  vessel  might  well  be  called  a  separaim"^  eaish  of  the  little 
kotyliskoi  attached  would  contain  a  sample  of  the  variont  grainy 


Fig.  16. 


and  products.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  scholiast  might  explain  it 
as  a  liknon.  The  liknon  was  an  implement  for  winnowing,  separat- 
ing grain  from  chaff,  the  kemos  a  vessel  in  which  various  sorts  of 
grain  could  be  kept  separate.  The  Kernophoria  was  nothing  but  a 
late  and  elaborate  form  of  the  oflFering  of  first-fruits.  In  the  simple 
primaeval  form  of  the  Mysteries  as  certified  by  the  tokens,  we  have 
but  two  elements,  the  presentation  and  tasting  of  first-fruits  and 
V.  the  handling  of  sacra.  All  later  accretions  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Orphic  Mysteries. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  42)  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  a  rite  which,  according  to  Athenaeus*,  took  place  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Mysteries.  On  this  day,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  rite,  two  vessels  called  pleinochoae  are  emptied,  one  towards 
the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  and  at  the  moment  of  out- 
pouring a  mystic  formulary  was  pronounced.  Athenaeus  explains 
that  a  plemochoi  was  an  earthenware  vessel  '  shaped  like  a  top  but 
standing  secure  on  its  basis ' :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  vessel  in 

^  Athen.  xi.  93  §  496. 
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general  use  for  the  service  of  the  underworld,  for  he  quotes  a  play 
called  Peirithous  in  which  one  of  the  characters  said : 

'That  these /TZ^mocAoat  with  well* omened  words 
We  may  pour  down  into  the  chthonian  chasm.' 

What  the  mystic  formulary  was  we  cannot  certainly  say,  but 
it  is  tempting  to  connect  the  libation  of  the  plemochoe  with  a 
formulary  recorded  by  Proclos\  He  says  'In  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  looking  up  to  the  sky  they  cried  aloud  "Rain,"  and 
looking  down  to  earth  they  cried  "  Be  fruitful." '  The  simplicity 
of  the  solemn  little  prayer  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  rites  so  primitive. 

Last  of  all,  over  those  who  had  beSen  initiated  were  uttered,  if 
we  may  trust  Hesychius*,  the  mysterious  words  Koy^  Sfiwa^, 

It  remains  to  resume  the  results  of  the  last  four  chapters. 
It  has  been  seen  in  examining  four  of  the  great  public  festivals 
of  Athens,  the  Diasia,  the  Anthesteria,  the  Thargelia,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  that  neither  their  names,  nor  primarily  their  ritual,  were 
concerned  with  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods  to  whom  the 
festivals  were  ostensibly  dedicated.    When  the  nature  of  that 
ritual  was  examined,  it  was  seen  to  consist  not  in  sacrifice  like 
%t  paid  to  the  Olympians,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  tendance 
and  might  be  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  desy  but  rather  of 
ceremonies  of  aversion  based  on  ignorance  and  fear.    Its  formula 
was  do  ut  ahea^.    In  the  Anthesteria  the  ceremonies  known  as 
ivarfUTfioi  were  seen  to  be  purifications  (KaOapfioi),  and  by  puri- 
fications were  meant  placations  of  Keres,  of  ghosts  and  sprites.  In 
the  Thargelia  the  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  seen  to  be 
also  a  purification,  but  in  the  sense  not  of  the  placation  or 
riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  but  of  a  magical  cleansing  from 
physical  evil.    In  the  Thesmophoria  the  ceremony  with  the  pigs 
was  preceded  by  ceremonies  of  purification,  and  was  in  itself  of 
magical  intent.    Moveover  the  element  of  cursing  and  devotion 
was  seen  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  later  notion  of  consecration.  To 
these  three  festivals,  taken  from  the  three  seasons  of  the  agri- 

^  Prod,  ad  Plat.  Tim,  p.  298  iv  tcSs  'E\€v<riylois  els  yukv  t6v  oitpmv  ivapXiTomes 
i^6w  *<fe,'  KarcLfiKhl^can-et  ik  tit  rr^p  yrjy  * kC€,* 

*  Hetfch.  B.y.  KAy^ Sfura^'  iTi^vruM  rcrcXecr/i^oir.  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  suggests 
that  the  origioal  form  may  have  been  Kby^ov  rd^,  '  Sound  the  oonch— enough.' 
^  alio  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  lib, 

I         H.  \\ 
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cultural  year,  has  now  been  added  the  rite  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  the  gist  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  purification  as 
preliminary  to  the  handling  of  magical  sacra  and  to  the  partaking 
of  first-fruits. 

The  only  just  way  of  understanding  the  religious  notions  of  a 
particular  race  is  to  examine  the  terminology  of  the  language  of 
that  race.  Our  modern  notion  of  ancient  religion  is  largely  summed 
up  by  the  word  *  sacrifice/  We  are  too  apt  to  ask  *  what  was  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  V  If  we  follow  the  lead  of 
their  language  instead  of  imposing  our  language  on  them,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  sacrifice,  with  all  our  modern  connotations  of 
vicarious  expiation  and  of  mystical  communion,  they  had  not.  All 
the  ancient  ceremonies,  so  far  considered,  point  to  a  thought  simpler 
and  nowise  less  beautiful  or  less  deeply  religious,  and  that  thought 
is  purification.  Purification  practically  unknown  to  Olympian 
^worship  is  the  keynote  of  the  lower  stratum. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  sequel  may  be  intelligible. 
When  the  new  impulse  connected  with  the  names  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus  entered  Greece,  it  left  aside  the  great  and  popular 
Olympian  system  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  des,  and,  by  a 
true  instinct,  fastened  on  an  element  which,  if  in  some  respect»it 
was  lower,  was  truer  to  fact  and  had  in  it  higher  possibilities, 
a  religion  that  recognized  evil,  though  mainly  in  physical  form, 
and  that  sought  for  purification. 

The  essence  of  that  new  religion  was,  as  will  later  be  shown, 
the  belief  that  man  could  become  god :  the  new  ritual  feature  it 
/  introduced,  a  feature  wholly  lacking  in  the  old  uneaten  '  sacrifices,* 
I  was  mystical  communion  by  the  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god. 
But,  because  man  was  mortal,  there  was  mortality  to  be  purged 
away;  and  hence,  although  with  a  new  faith  and  hope,  men  reverted 
to  the  old  ritual  of  purification. 

So  much  by  anticipation ;  but  before  we  come  to  the  study  of 
the  new  impulse  it  is  necessary  to  leave  ritual  and  turn  to  theology, 
which  is  in  fact  mythology:  the  rites  have  been  considered,  and  now 
in  the  next  three  chapters  something  must  be  said  of  the  beings 
:  worshipped, — at  first  in  vague  shifting  outlines  as  ghosts  and  I 
sprites, — later  crystallized  into  clear  shapes  as  goddesses  and  goda 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DEMONOLOGY  OF  GHOSTS  AND  SPRITES  AND  BOGEYS. 

'(o  MCfAAAYX^i  <t>eepcir€Nfic 
KHpec  *EpiN'/€c.' 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  nature  of  Greek  ritual  has  been 
discussed.  The  main  conclusion  that  has  emerged  is  that  this 
ritual  in  its  earlier  phases  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  what  the  Greeks  called  airorponrri,  Le.  the  turning  away,  the 
aversion  ot  evil.  This  tendency  was  however  rarely  quite  un- 
to^cheg  by  an  impulse  more  akin  to  our  modem  notion  of  worship, 
the  impulse  to  Oepaweiaf  i.e7  tEemduction,  the  fostering  of  good 
influences] 

Incidentally  we  have  of  course  gathered  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  worship.  When  the  ritual  was  not  an 
attempt  at  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature,  we  have  had  brief 
uncertain  glimpses  of  sprites  and  ghosts  and  underworld  divinities. 
It  now  remains  to  trace  with  more  precision  these  vague  theological 
or  demonological  or  mythological  outlines,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  beings  worshipped  and  something  of  the  order  of 
their  development. 

In  theology  facts  are  harder  to  seek,  truth  more  difficult  to 
formulate  than  in  ritual.  Ritual,  i.e.  what  men  did,  is  either 
known  or  not  known  ;ovhat  they  meant  by  what  they  did — the 
connecting  link  between  ritual  and  theology — can  sometimes  be 
certainly  known,  more  often  precariously  inferred.  Still  more 
hazardous  is  the  attempt  to  determine  how  man  thought  of 
the  objects  or  beings  to  whom  his  ritual  was  addressed,  in  a  word 
what  was  his  theology,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  term,  his  mythology. 

At  the  outset  one  preliminary  caution  is  imperative.  Our 
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minds  are  imbued  with  current  classical  mythology,  our  imagination 
peopled  with  the  vivid  personalities,  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the 
Olympian  gods ;  it  is  only  by  a  somewhat  severe  mental  effort  that 
we  realize  the  fact  essential  to  our  study  that  they^e  were  no  gods 
at  all,  that  what  we  have  to  investigate  is  not  so  many  actual  facts 
and  existences  but  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  shifting 
and  changing  colour  with  every  human  mind  that  conceived  them. 
Art  which  makes  the  image,  literature  which  crystallizes  attributes 
and  functions,  arrest  and  fix  this  shifting  kaleidoscope ;  but,  until 
the  coming  of  art  and  literature  and  to  son^e  extent  after,  the 
formulary  of  theology  is  *  all  things  are  in  flux  '  {iravra  pel). 

Further,  not  only  are  we  dealing  solely  with  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  but  often  with  conceptions  of  a  mind  that  conceived 
things  in  a  fashion  alien  to  our  own.  There  is  no  greater  bar  to 
that  realizing  of  mythology^  which  is  the  first  condition  of  its 
being  understood,  than  our  modern  habit  of  clear  analytic  thought. 
The  very  terms  we  use  are  sharpened  to  an  over  nice  discrimina- 
tion. The  first  necessity  is  that  by  an  effort  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  we  should  think  back  the  *  many '  we  have  so  sharply 
and  strenuously  divided,  into  the  haze  of  the  primitive  '  one.' 

Nor  must  we  regard  this  haze  of  the  early  morning  as  a  dele- 
terious mental  fog,  as  a  sign  of  disorder,  weakness,  oscillation.  It 
is  not  confusion  or  even  synthesis ;  rather  it  is  as  it  were  a  proto- 
plasmic fulness  and  forcefulness  not  yet  articulate  into  the  diverse 
forms  of  its  ultimate  births.  It  may  even  happen,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Olympian  divinities,  that  articulation  and  discrimination 
sound  the  note  of  approaching  decadence.  As  Maeterlinck* 
beautifully  puts  it,  la  clarte  par/aite  nest-elle  pas  d'ordinaire  le 
signe  de  la  lassitude  des  idies  ? 

There  is  a  practical  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
this  primary  fusion,  though  not  confusion,  of  ideas.  Theology,  after 
articulating  the  one  into  the  many  and  diverse,  after  a  course  of 
exclusive  and  determined  discrimination,  after  differentiating  a 
number  of  departmental  gods  and  spirits,  usually  monotheizes, 
i.e.  resumes  the  many  into  the  one.  Hence,  as  will  be  constantly 
seen,  mutatis  mtdandis,  a  late  philosophizing  author  is  often  of 

1  My  poaition  in  this  matter  was  stated  long  ago  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  <4 
HelUnic  Studies  xx.  1899,  p.  211,  244. 
^  Sageue  et  DestirUe,  p.  76. 
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great  use  in  illustrating  a  primitive  conception :  the  multiform 
divinity  of  an  Orphic  Hymn  is  nearer  to  the  primitive  mind  than 
the  clear-cut  outlines  of  Homers  Olympians. 


In  our  preliminary  examination  of  Athenian  festivals  we  found 
underlying  the  Diasia  the  worship  of  a  snake,  underlying  the 
Anthesteria  the  revocation  of  souls.  In  the  case  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  we  found  magical  ceremonies  for  the  promotion  of  fertility 
addressed  as  it  would  seem  directly  to  the  earth  itself:  in  the 
Thargelia  we  had  ceremonies  of  purification  not  primarily  addressed 
to  any  one.  In  the  Diasia  and  Anthesteria  only  was  there  clear 
evidence  of  some  sort  of  definite  being  or  beings  as  the  object  of 
worship.  The  meaning  of  snake-worship  will  come  up  for  discus- 
sion later  (p.  326),  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  theology  or  demonology  of  the  beings  worshipped  in  the 
Anthesteria,  the  Keres,  sprites,  or  ghosts,  and  the  theological 
shapes  into  which  they  are  developed  and  discriminated. 

The  Ker  as  Ghost  and  Sprite. 

That  the  Keres  dealt  with  in  the  Anthesteria — '  worshipped '  is 
of  course  too  modern  a  word — were  primarily  ghosts,  admits,  in  the 
foce  of  the  evidence  previously  adduced  (pp.  43,  44),  of  no  doubt.  ; 
That  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  they  were  thought  of  as  little 
winged  sprites  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  clearly  shows,  and  to  it 
might  be  added  the  evidence  of  countless  other  Athenian  white 
lekythi  where  the  eidolon  or  ghost  is  shown  fluttering  about  the., 
grave.    But  to  the  ancients  Keres  was  a  word  of  far  larger  and  \ 
vaguer  connotation  than  our  modem  ghosts,  and  we  must  grasp  this  \ 
wider  connotation  if  we  would  understand  the  later  developments 
of  the  term. 

Something  of  their  nature  has  already  appeared  in  the  apotro- 
paic  precautions  of  the  Anthesteria.  Pitch  was  smeared  on  the 
doors  to  catch  them,  cathartic  buckthorn  w^^  <;*hftwpd  to  eject  theiyi ;  - 
they  were  dreaded  as  sources  of  evil ;  they  were,  if  not  exactly  evil 
spirits,  certainly  spirits  that  brought  evil :  else  why  these  precau- 
tions ?  Plato  has  this  in  his  mind  when  he  says^ '  There  are  many 

^  hegg.  zi.  p.  987  d  roTf  irXe^oit  oibrwv  otov  Kijp€i  iwiwi^KOffiVf  at  KarafJUcUvowrl 
Tt  Kol  Karafipvwalwavatp  oM, 
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fair  things  in  the  life  of  mortals,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are 
as  it  were  adherent  Keres  which  pollute  and  disfigure  them/ 
Here  we  have  not  merely  a  philosophical  notion,  that  there  is 

X  a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good,  but  the  reminiscence  surely  of  an 
actual  popular  faith,  i.e.  the  belief  that  Keres,  like  a  sort  of 

>  personified  bacilli,  engendered  corruption  and  pollution^  To 
such  influences  all  things  mortal  are  exposed.  Conon'  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  head  of  Orpheus  (p.  468)  says  that 
when  it  was  found  by  the  fisherman  *it  was  still  singing,  nor 
had  it  suflFered  any  change  from  the  sea  nor  any  other  of  the 
outrages  that  human  Keres  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was  still 
blooming  and  bleeding  with  fiesh  blood.'  Conon  is  of  course  a 
late  writer,  and  full  of  borrowed  poetical  phrases,  but  the  expres- 

(sion  human  Keres  (dvOpoiinvai  Krjpe^)  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Destiny  of  man,  it  means  rather  sources  of  corruption  inherent  in 
man. 
In  fig.  7  we  have  seen  a  representation  of  the  harmless 
Keres,  the  souls  fluttering  out  of  the  grave-pithos.  Fortunately 
ancient  art  has  also  left  us 
a  representation  of  a  bale- 
ful Ker.  The  picture  in 
fig.  17  is  from  a  pelike* 
found  at  Thisbe  and  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum*. 
Heracles,  known  by  his 
lion  skin  and  quiver,  swings 
his  rudely  hewn  club  (xXd- 
809)  against  a  tiny  winged 
figure  with  shrivelled  body 
j  and  distorted  ugly  face. 
We  might  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  name  to 
his  feeble  though  repulsive  Fio.  17. 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  many  important  references  to  the  artiole  on  KerM 
by  Dr  Otto  Crusius  in  Boscher's  Lexicon  (Bd.  u.  1148).  Dr  Grosias*  admiraUe 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  Keres  suffers  only  from  one  defect,  that  be  feels 
himself  obliged  to  begin  it  with  the  comparatively  late  literary  oonoeptiona  of 
Homer. 

•  Conon,  Narr.  xlv. 

>  Pablished  and  explained  as  Heracles  jnypa/iiWijt  by  Professor  Fnrtwangler, 
Jahrb,  d,  Intt,  1895,  p.  87. 
'  Berlia,  Inv.  3817. 
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antagonist  bat  for  an  Orphic  Hymn  to  Heracles^  which  ends  with 
the  prajrer : 

'Come,  blessed  hero,  come  and  bring  allajments 
Of  all  diseases.    Brandishing  thy  club, 
Drive  forth  the  baleful  fates;  with  poisoned  shafts 
Banish  the  noisome  Keros  far  away.' 

The  primitive  Greek  leapt  by  his  religious  imagination  to 
a  forecast  of  the  truth  that  it  has  taken  science  centuries  to 
establish,  ie.  the  fact  that  disease  is  caused  by  little  live  things, 
germs — bacilli  we  call  them,  he  used  the  word  Keres.  A  fragment  *^ 
of  the  early  comic  poet  Sophroii*  speaks  of  Herakles  throttling  \ 
Hepiales.  Hepiales  must  be  the  demon  of  nightmare,  well 
known  to  us  from  other  sources  and  under  various  confused  names 
as  Ephialtes,  Epiales,  Hepialos.  The  Etymologicon  Magnum^ 
explains  *  HepLalos  *  as  a  shivering  fever  and  *  a  daimon  that  comes  / 
upon  those  that  are  asleep/  It  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the 
little  winged  figure  which  Herakles  is  clearly  taking  by  the 
throat  as  Hepiales*,  demon  of  nightmare,  rather  than  as  a  Ker. 
The  question  can  scarcely  be  decided,  but  the  doubt  is  as  in- 
structive as  any  certainty.  Hepiales  is  a  disease  caused  by 
a  Ker;  i.e.  it  is  a  special  fi)rm  of  Ker,  the  nightmare  bacillus. 
Blindness  also  was  caused  by  a  Ker,  as  was  madness ;  hence  the 
expression  'casting  a  black JKer  on  their  eyes*.'  Blindness  and 
madness,  blindness  of  body -and  spirit  are  scarcely  distinguished, 
as  in  the  blindness  of  Oedipus ;  both  come  of  the  Keres-Erinyes.  * 

To  the  primitive  mind  all  diseases  are  caused  by, or  rather  arc,v-,^> 
bad  spirits.    Porphyry*  tells  us  that  blisters  are  caused  by  evil  , 
spirits  which  come  at  us  when  we  eat  certain  food  and  settle  on  our  ^"^^ 

\'  ^ 

^  Orph.  Hymn,  xii.  ^ 

i^4\€Lffw  6i  «ra«rdt  dtrat,  K\d6o¥  iv  x*P^  ir(iXX(tfy, 

'  Ahrens,  No.  99  b,  *H/>o/cX^j'HT«i\i7Ta  wplywy, 
'  8.V.  lHy<nrvpeTO¥. 

*  RoBcher,  Lexicon  b.y.  Nosoi  p.  459,  following  Professor  Fnrtwangler.  For 
the  whole  tnbjeot  of  the  demooio  cause  of  nightmare,  see  Boscher's  Monograph  on 
Ephialtes,  Abhandl.  d,  K.  Sdcht.  Get.  Phil.-Hist.  El.  xx.  1900. 

*  Eur.  Photn,  950  fUXaiPw  icrip  iw*  6fifUKriy  /SaXt^y. 

*  Wolff.  Porphyr.  De  philot.  ex  orae.  haur,  p.  149  =  Eu8ebiu8  Praep.  Ev.  4.  23.  8 
Kol  ycLp  fAdXiffra  roTt  wotatt  rpo^dis  x<=^po^<t  fftrovfiivuw  ydp  ijfuav  wpoalaci  koI  wpoati;d' 
povai  rt}  <ru>fiari.  Ktd  dtd  toOto  al  dTreiat,  ov  itd  tovs  Btovt  wpointyovfiivm  dXX*  ouroc 
dTOtf-TfaM-c*  /idXurra  5'  aXttari  xa^povo-i  Koi  rait  dxadapfflM  Kai  dwoXaijovai  rottTwv, 
elffi&porret  rois  xp^l*^^^^'  word  irpoffrjyovfiiyuts  does  not  so  far  as  I  know  occur 
elsewhere,  it  seeniB  from  the  context  to  mean  'inductively,'  with  a  view  to  induce 
rather  than  expel. 
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bodies.  He  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ancient  religious  '  aversion  * 
when  he  adds  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  purifications  are 
practised,  not  in  order  that  we  may  induce  tlie  presence  of  the  godSy 
but  that  these  wretched  things  may  keep  off.  He  might  have  added, 
it  is  on  account  of  these  bad  spirits  that  we  fast;  indeed  ayveia,  the 
word  he  uses,  means  abstinence  as  well  as  purity.  Eating  is 
highly  dangerous  because  you  have  your  mouth  open  and  a  Ker 
may  get  in.  If  a  Ker  should  get  in  when  you  are  about  to 
partake  of  specially  holy  food  there  will  naturally  be  diflSculties. 
So  argues  the  savage.  Porphyry  being  a  vegetarian  says  that 
these  bad  spirits  specially  delight  in  blood  and  impurities  generally 
and  they  *  creep  into  people  who  make  use  of  such  things.'  If  you 
kept  about  you  holy  plants  with  strong  scents  and  purging 
properties,  like  rue  and  buckthorn,  you  might  keep  the  Keres  away, 
or,  if  they  got  in,  might  speedily  and  safely  eject  them. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Keres,  their  connection  with  '  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,'  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  quaint  moralising 
poem  preserved  by  Stobaeus  and  attributed  to  Linos.  It  deals 
with  the  dangers  of  Keres  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  them 
by  *  purification.'  Its  ascetic  tone  and  its  attribution  to  Linos 
probably  point  to  Orphic  origin.    It  runs  as  follows^: 

'Hearken  to  these  my  sayings,  zealously  lend  me  your  hearing 
To  the  simple  truth  about  all  things.    Drive  far  away  the  disastrous 
Keres,  they  who  destroy  the  herd  of  the  vulgar  and  fetter 
All  things  around  with  curses  manifold.    Many  and  dreadful 
Shapes  ao  they  take  to  deceive.    But  keep  them  far  from  thy  spirit, 
Ever  watchful  in  mind.    This  is  the  purification 
That  shall  rightly  and  truly  purge  thee  to  sanctification 
(If  but  in  truth  thou  hatest  the  baleful  race  of  the  Keres), 
And  most  of  all  thy  belly,  the  giver  of  all  things  shameful, 
For  desire  is  her  charioteer  and  she  drives  with  the  driving  of  madness.' 

It  is  commonly  said  that  diseases  are  *  personified '  by  the 
Greeks.  This  is  to  invert  the  real  order  of  primitive  thought.  It 
is  not  that  a  disease  is  realized  as  a  power  and  then  turned  into  a 
person,  it  is  that  primitive  man  seems  unable  to  conceive  of  any 

1  Stob.  V.  22.  Alyov. 

KTjpas  dT<iHrdfM€vos  woXviHifioifat  at  re  ^e^\w 
Sx^oy  dMurrioffat  Arats  irtpl  irdwTa  ir€5Cj<ri 
watfTolait  floppy  x^^^^"  dTanJftor'  fxo^'<^^ 
tAj  fiiw  dnb  ^vxvt  etpyew  0i;\a/cat(rt  p6<ho. 
ovTos  ydp  9€  KaOapfAOf  optujs  SikcUw  t6(rt6i^ftt, 
ef  K€y  iXrfOeljf  ftiaittt  6\oo¥  yiyot  airrSnf^ 
nidvv  fiip  irpdrriffr*  oifrxfiCiiw  dilrreipajf  &Tdtrrw 
rj¥  hriBvfda  "hfiox^t  fiapyouri  xaXu'otf* 
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force  except  as  resulting  from  some  person  or  being  or  sprite, 
something  a  little  like  himself.  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
modem  Greek  peasant  who  writes  XoXepa  with  a  capital  letter. 
Hanger,  pestilence,  mculness,  nightmare  have  each  a  sprite  behind 
them ;  are  all  sprites. 

Of  course,  as  Hesiod^  knew,  there  were  ancient  golden  days 
when  these  sprites  were  not  let  loose,  when  they  were  shut  up  safe 
in  a  cask  and 

'  Of  old  the  tribes  of  mortal  men  on  earth 
Lived  without  ills,  aloof  from  grievous  toil 
And  catching  plagues  which  Keres  gave  to  men^.'  i  ^ 

But  alas ! 

'The  woman  with  her  hands  took  the  great  lid 
From  off  the  cask  and  scattered  them,  and  thus 
Devised  sad  cares  for  mortals.    Hope  alone 
Remained  therein,  safe  held  beneath  the  rim, 
Nor  flitted  forth,  for  she  thrust  to  the  lid  5.* 

Who  the  woman  was  and  why  she  opened  the  jar  will  be  con- 
sidered later  (p.  283) ;  for  the  moment  we  have  only  to  note  what 
manner  of  things  came  out  of  it.  The  account  is  strange  and 
significant.    She  shut  the  cask  too  late: 

*For  other  myriad  evils  wandered  forth 
To  man,  the  earth  was  full,  and  full  the  sea. 
Diseases,  that  all  round  by  day  and  night 
Bring  ills  to  mortals,  hovered,  self-impelled. 
Silent,  for  Zeus  the  Counsellor  their  voice 
Had  taken  awaj^.' 

Proclus  understands  that  these  silent  ghostly  insidious  things 
are  Keres,  though  he  partly  modernizes  them.    He  says  in  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  '  Hesiod  gives  them  (i.e.  the  diseases)  / 
bodily  form  making  them  approach  without  sound,  showing  that 
even  of  these  things  spirits  are  the  guardians,  sending  invisibly 

1  Hea.  Erg,  90 

wpip  fih  Tip  ^ia€ffKov  iwl  x^ovl  Mpdrcnf 
p6<rf^  drep  re  Kaxuv  xal  drtp  x"^^^^^^^  x^yoto 
voOcuiw  r'  dpTfoKiwv  air  dvdpdffi  KTjpas  HuKav. 
'  I  prefer  to  read:  aor*  dydpo^-t  Krjpei  idwKav,  Le.  *  grievous  diseaseH  which  Keres 
gave  to  men/  bat  I  have  translated  the  text  as  it  stands,  since  possibly  Hesiod, 
thongh  he  clearly  knew  of  a  connection  between  v6aoi  and  icijpet,  may  have  inverted 
cause  and  effect.   I  have  already  discussed  the  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  zx.  1900,  p.  104. 

*  He«.  Erg.  94. 

*  Hes.  Erg.  102.  Prod,  ad  102  iawfiaroTolyiffi  6i  airds  wpoaio^at  d^<Swovt 
iroci^at  ipd€ucw6fiepot  Uri  koI  ro&rw  i<f>opoi  daXfiovii  tlaw  drufes  Spw<ruf  dipopQs 
iin'riforwrtt  rat  pdaovt  rdf  inrb  rV  l&l/iapfUvrjif  rcrayfUkas  xal  rat  iv  Tip  xlBi^  Ktjpas 
dtarwtlpoirrtt. 
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the  diseases  decreed  by  fate  and  scattering  the  Keres  in  the 
cask.'  After  the  manner  of  his  day  he  thinks  the  Eeres  were 
presided  over  by  spirits,  that  they  were  diseases  sent  by  spirits, 
but  primitive  man  believes  the  Keres  are  the  spirits,  are  the 
diseases.  Hesiod  himself  was  probably  not  quite  conscious  that 
the  jar  or  pithos  was  the  great  grave-jar  of  the  Earth-mother 
Pandora  (p.  286),  and  that  the  Keres  were  ghosts.  '  Earth,'  says 
Hesiod,  *  was  full  and  full  the  sea/  This  crowd  of  Keres  close-pcwiked 
is  oddly  emphasized  in  a  fragment  by  an  anonymous  poet^ : 

'Such  is  our  mortal  state,  ill  upon  ill, 
And  round  about  us  Keres  crowding  still ; 
No  chink  of  opening 
Is  left  for  entering.' 

This  notion  of  the  swarm  of  unknown  unseen  evils  hovering 
about  men  haunts  the  lyric*  poets,  lending  a  certain  primitive  reality 
to  their  vague  mournful  pessimism.  Simonides  of  Amorgos* 
seems  to  echo  Hesiod  when  he  says  *  hope  feeds  all  men ' — but 
hope  is  all  in  vain  because  of  the  imminent  demon  host  that  work 
for  man's  undoing,  disease  and  death  and  war  and  shipwreck 
and  suicide. 

*No  ill  is  lacking,  Keres  thousand-fold 
Mortals  attend,  woes  and  calamities 
That  none  may  scape.' 

Here  and  elsewhere  to  translate  *  Keres '  by  fates  is  to  make  a 
premature  abstraction.  The  Keres  are  still  physical  actual  things 
not  impersonations.  So  when  Aeschylus*  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Danaid  women  the  prayer 

'Nor  may  diseases,  noisome  swarm, 
Settle  upon  our  heads,  to  harm 
Our  citizens,' 

the  *  noisome  swaim '  is  no  mere  '  poetical '  figure  but  the  reflection 
of  a  real  primitive  conviction  of  live  pests. 

The  little  fluttering  insect-like  diseases  are  naturally  spoken  of 

1  Frg.  ap.  Plat.  Coruol,  ad  ApoU.  xxvi.  Ti  ow ;  apd.  y*  ijfuU  rodro  diii  roO  \&yov 
fiadeip  oi)  Svpdfi€0af  oid^  iwiXoylaaadai ;  6ti  irXelrj  ixkw  yaia  KOKtay  v\tlrj  Si  6d\affo^a  koI 
rotdde  OvifTOiai  /ca«rd  ica«ru»  dfi^  re  ic^pet  e^furrac,  Kcve^  d'  eMvcii  o^d*  al$4pu 
Bergk  (Frg,  adetp,  3  b)  points  oat  that  Plutarch's  second  quotation  is  an  elegiac 
couplet,  and  for  the  ms.  alOifn  reads  ^KtBcut.  This  gives  no  satisfactory  sense. 
Mr  Gilbert  Murray  reads  dOipi  a  conjecture  made  certain  by  a  passage  in  the 
dialogue  *  Theophrastos '  (p.  399  b)  by  Aeneas  of  Gaza,  irXi^/nji  U  koX  ii  yri  koX  ii 
MCKaaaa  koX  rd  inrb  yfpf  wiirra'  koX  Cn  rtt  tuv  rap'  ^fur  ffo^p  K€9^  Mh  oiS*  5^o» 
d0if>a  Kal  rplxct  /SaXeir. 

'  Simon.  Amorg.  i.  20.  *  Aesoh.  SuppL  6S4. 
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for  the  most  part  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles^ 
the  festering  sgje  of  the  hero  is  called  *  an  ancient  Ker here  again 
the  usage  is  primitive  rather  than  poetical.  Viewing  the  Keres 
*as  little  inherent  physical  pests,'  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  Theognis'  that 

*For  hapless  man  wine  doth  two  Keres  hold — 
Limb-slacking  Thirst,  Dnmkenness  overbold.' 

Nor  is  it  man  alone  who  is  beset  by  these  evil  sprites.  In 
that  storehouse  of  ancient  superstition,  the  Orphic  Lithica*^  we 
hear  of  Keres  who  attack  the  fields.  Against  them  the  best 
remedy  is  the  Lychnis  stone,  which  was  also  good  to  keep  off  a 
hailstorm. 

'Lychnis,  from  pelting  hail  be  thou  our  shield, 
E^eep  off  the  Keres  who  attack- each  field.' 

And  Theophrastus*  tells  us  that  each  locality  has  its  own  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coming  from  the  ground,  some  from  the 
air,  some  fix>m  both.  Fire  also,  it  would  seem,  might  be  infested 
by  Keres.  A  commentator  on  Philo  says  that  it  is  important  that 
no  profane  fire,  i.e.  such  as  is  in  ordinary  use,  should  touch  an 
altar  because  it  may  be  contaminated  by  myriads  of  Keres'. 
Instructive  too  is  the  statement  of  Stesichorus',  who  accoixiing 
to  tradition  *  called  the  Keres  by  the  name  Telchines.'  Eustathius 
in  quoting  the  statement  of  Stesichorus  adds  as  explanatory  of 
Keres  tq?  aKordaei^ :  the  word  cr/coTcwcret?  is  late  and  probably  a 
gloss,  it  means  darkening,  killing,  eclipse  physical  and  spiritual. 
Leaving  the  gloss  aside,  the  association  of  Keres  with  Telchincs  is 
of  capital  interest  and  takes  us  straight  back  into  the  world  of 
ancient  magic.  The  Telchines  were  the  typical  magicians  of 
antiquity,  and  Strabo^  tells  us  that  one  of  their  magic  arts  was  to 

1  Soph.  PhiU  4.  »  Theog.  837. 

'  Orph.  Lith,  268  K&XY^i  ^  ^'       ireJfou  jtbOibp  r  dirbcpyt  x^^^^^^ 

*  Theophr.  De  eatu.  pi.  6.  10.  4  iKooroi  rCw  rdwutif  lilat  ix^i  Krjpas,  ol  fikv  ix  rod 
iSa^wt  ol  d*  U  roC  iuipot  ol  5*  4^  dft4f>oiy. 

'  drwf  fiii  wfHxrdrfiaiTO  roO  BwnoO  iid  rb  fivplat  taun  dpafiefidxBcu  xifpas.  This 
refereDce  I  borrow  from  the  ToeAauras  of  StephaDos  B.y.,  but  I  have  been  nnable 
to  verify  the  quotation.  The  reference  as  given  by  Stephanos  is  Bnd.  ap.  Philon. 
V.  AT.  3.  In  connection  with  fire  and  fire-places  the  belief  in  Keres  is  not 
dnd  to-day.  An  Irish  servant  of  mine  who  failed  to  light  a  fire  firmly  declined 
to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the  ground  that  she  knew  '  there  was  a  little  fairy  in 
the  grate.'   The  Ker  in  this  case  was,  as  often  in  antiquity,  a  malign  draught. 

«  Frg.  ap.  Eoatath.  772.  8.  ^  xiv.  2.  652. 
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'besprinkle  animals  and  plants  with  the  water  of  Styx  and 
sulphur  mixed  with  it,  with  a  view  to  destroy  them/ 

Thus  the  Keres,  from  being  merely  bad  influences  inherent 
and  almost  automatic,  became  exalted  and  personified  into  actual 
magicians.  Eustathius  in  the  passage  where  he  quotes  Stesichorus 
allows  us  to  see  how  this  happened.  He  is  commenting  on  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Kouretes:  these  Kouretes,  he  says,  were  Cretan 
and  also  called  Thelgines  (^c),  and  they  were  sorcerers  and 
magicians.  *0f  these  there  were  two  sorts:  one  sort  craftsmen  and 
skilled  in  handiwork,  the  other  sort  pernicious  to  all  good  things ; 
these  last  were  of  fierce  nature  and  were  fabled  to  be  the 
origins  of  squalls  of  wind,  and  they  had  a  cup  in  which  they 
used  to  brew  magic  potions  from  roots.  They  (i.e.  the  former 
sort)  invented  statuary  and  discovered  metals,  and  they  were 
*  amphibious  and  of  strange  varieties  of  shape,  some  were  like 

•  demons,  some  like  men,  some  like  fishes,  some  like  serpents; 
and  the  story  went  that  some  had  no  hands,  some  no  feet, 
and  some  had  webs  between  their  fingers  like  geese.  And 

C  they  say  that  they  were  blue-eyed  and  black-tailed.'  Finally 
comes  the  significant  statement  that  they  perished  struck  down  by 

*  the  thunder  of  Zeus  or  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  The  old  order  is 
slain  by  the  new.  To  the  imagination  of  the  conqueror  the 
conquered  are  at  once  barbarians  and  magicians,  monstrous  and 
magical,  hated  and  feared,  craftsmen  and  medicine  men,  demons, 
beings  end9wed  like  the  spirits  they  worship,  in  a  word  Keres- 
Telchines^  When  we  find  the  good,  fruitful,  beneficent  side  of 
the  Keres  effaced  and  ignored  we  must  always  remember  this 
fact  that  we  see  them  through  the  medium  of  a  conquering 
civilization'. 

The  Keres  of  Old  Age  and  Death. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  by  such  ritual  procedures  as  have  already 
been  noted,  by  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  sounding  of  brass, 
^  Professor  Bidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece  i.  p.  177. 

3  As  evidence  of  the  evil  reputation  of  Keres  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  calls  my  atten- 
tion to  the  pun  in  Eur.  Tro.  424  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
oommeptators : 

rl  war*  ixown  roOpofta; 

'  What  name  have  they  ?  A  iCmsh  name.*  Hermes  as  Ki/jpt^  inyokes  and  revokes 
K^pes  with  his  KiipvKetoif,  see  pp.  26  and  43. 


all  overshadows  the  brightness  of  life.    Theognis^  prays  to  Zeus : 


These  haunting  Keres  of  disease,  disaster,  old  age  and  death 
Mimnermus'  can  never  forget: 

^We  blossom  like  the  leaves  that  come  in  spring, 

What  time  the  sun  begins  to  flame  and  glow, 
And  in  the  brief  span  of  youth's  gladdening 
Nor  good  nor  evil  from  the  gods  we  know, 
But  always  at  the  goal  bla^k  Keres  stand  " 
Holding,  one  grievous  Age,'"bne' t)eath  within  her  hand. 

And  all  the  fruit  of  youth  wastes,  as  the  Sun 

Wastes  and  is  spent  in  sunbeams,  and  to  die 
Not  live  is  best,  for  evils  many  a  one 
Are  born  within  the  soul.    And  Poverty 


And  one  has  lost  his  children.  Desolate 
Of  this  his  earthly  longing,  he  must  fare 

To  Hades.   And  another  for  his  fate 
Has  sickness  sore  that  eats  his  soul.    No  man 
Is  there  but  Zeus  hath  cursed  with  many  a  ban. 


Here  is  the  same  dismal  primitive  faith,  or  rather  fear.  All 
things  are  beset  by  Keres,  and  Keres  are  all  evil.    The  verses  of 
Mimnermus  are  of  interest  at  this  point  because  they  show  the 
emergence  of  the  two  most  dreaded  Keres,  Old  Age  and  Death,  ^ 
from  the  swarm  of  minor  ills.    Poverty,  disease  and  desolation  are 
no  longer  definitely  figured  as  Keres.  The  vase-painter  shows  this 
fact  in  a  cruder  form.    On  a  red-figured  amphora  (fig.  18)  in  the 
Louvre*  Herakles  is  represented  lifting  his  club  to  slay  a  shrivelled  | 
ugly  little  figure  leaning  on  a  stick — the  figure  obviously  is  an  old  • 
man.    Fortunately  it  is  inscribed  yrjpa^;.    It  is  not  an  old  man; 
but  Old  Age  itself,  the  dreaded  Ker.    The  representation  is  a 
close  parallel  to  Herakles  slaying  the  Ker  in  fig.  17.    The  Ker  of  ^ 
Old  Age  has  nosings :  these  the  vase-painter  rightly  felt  were 
inappropriate.    It  is  in  fact  a  Ker  developed  one  step  further  into 
an  impersonation.    The  vase  may  be  safely  dated  as  belonging  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.    It  is  analogous  in  style, 

1  Theog.  707.  '  Mimnermns  2. 

*  Pottier  Cat,  S48.   P.  Hartang,  Phihlogot  l.  (N.  F.  iv.  2)  Taf.  i. 


'Keep  far  the  evil  Keres,  me  defend 
From  Old  Age  wasting,  and  from  Death  the  end.' 
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as  in  subject,  to  an  amphora^  in  the  British  Museum  bearing 
the  love-name  Charmides. 

Gradually  the  meanings  of  Ker  bepame  narrowed  down  to  one, 
to  the  great  evil,  death  and  the  fate  of  death,  but  always  with  a 


Fio.  18. 

flitting  remembrance  that  there  were  Keres  of  all  mortal  things. 
This  is  the  usage  most  familiar  to  us,  because  it  is  Homeria 
Homer's  phraseology  is  rarely  primitive — often  fossilized — and  the 
regularly  recurring  *Ker  of  death'*  {Ktjp  davdroio)  is  heir  to  a  long 
ancestry.  In  Homer  we  catch  the  word  Ker  at  a  moment  of 
transition ;  it  is  half  death,  half  death-spirit.  Odysseus'  says 
*  Death  and  the  Ker  avoiding,  we  escape,' 

where  the  two  words  death  and  Ker  are  all  but  equivalents: 
they  are  both  death  and  the  sprite  of  death,  or  as  we  might  say 

1  Cat,  E  290.  Cecil  Smith,  J.H,S  1883«  PL  xzx.  p.  96. 
'  Od,  XI.  898  Tit  p6  o-e  ic^p  iddfMa<r€  ravriXty^os  Oafdroio. 
'  Od,  xn.  168  'H  K€P  dX€vdfi€POi  Bdwarop  koI  Krjpa  ^^yw/itw. 
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now-a-days  death  and  the  angel  of  death.  Homer's  conception  so 
dominates  our  minds  that  the  custom  has  obtained  of  uniformly 
translating  '  Ker '  by  fate,  a  custom  that  has  led  to  much  confusion 
of  thought. 

Two  things  with  respect  to  Homer's  usage  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  his  use  of  the  word  Ker  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far 
more  abstract  and  literary  than  the  usage  we  have  already  noted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Homer  has  in  his  mind  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  tiny  winged  bacillus.  Second,  in  Homer  Ker  is  almost 
always  defined  and  limited  by  the  genitive  davdroLOy  and  this  looks 
as  though,  behind  the  expression,  there  lay  the  half-conscious 
knowledge  that  there  were  Keres  of  other  things  than  death. 
Ker  itself  is  not  death,  but  the  two  have  become  well-nigh 
inseparable. 

Some  notion  of  the  double  nature,  good  and  bad,  of  Keres  seems 
to  survive  in  the  expression  two-fold  Keres  (Six^dSiat  Kfjpes). 
Achilles*  says: 

*My  goddess-mother  silver-footed  Thetis 
Hath  said  that  Keres  two-fold  bear  me  on 
To  the  term  of  death.' 

It  is  true  that  both  the  Keres  are  carrying  him  deathward,  but 
there  is  strongly  present  the  idea  of  the  diversity  of  fates.  The 
English  language  has  in  such  cases  absolutely  no  equivalent  for 
Ker,  because  it  has  no  word  weighted  with  the  like  associations. 

In  one  passage  only  in  the  Iliad  ^  i.e.  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  does  a  Ker  actually  appear  in  person,  on  the 
battlefield : 

'And  in  the  thick  of  battle  there  was  Strife 
And  Clamour,  and  there  too  the  baleful  Ker. 
She  nrasped  one  man  alive,  with  bleeding  wound, 
Another  still  unwounded,  and  one  dead 
She  by  his  feet  dragged  through  the  throng.   And  red 
Her  raiment  on  her  shoulders  with  men's  blood.'  « 

A  work  of  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  being  described,  and  the 
feeling  is  more  Hesiodic  than  Homeric.  The  Ker  is  in  this  case 
not  a  fate  but  a  horrible  she-demon  of  slaughter. 


1  n.  IX.  410. 


a  IL  xvin.  535. 
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The  Ker  as  Harpy  and  Wind-demon. 

In  Homer  the  Keres  axe  no  doubt  mainly  death-spirits,  but  they 
^      have  another  function,  they  actually  carry  off  the  souls  to  Hades. 
Odysseus  says^ : 

*Howbeit  him  Death-Eeres  carried  off 
To  Hades'  house.* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  translate  Keres  by  '  fates,'  the  word  is  too 
abstract:  the  Keres  are  irpofnroKoi,  angels,  messengers,  death- 
demons,  souls  that  carry  oflF  souls. 

The  idea  that  underlies  this  constantly  recurring  formulary, 
Krjp€^  ifiav  davdroto  <f>€povaai,y  emerges  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  those  analogous  apparitions,  the  Harpies.  The  Harpies 
betray  their  nature  clearly  in  their  name,  in  its  uncontracted  form 
*  *Ap€7rviay  which  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  19 ;  they  are 
the  Snatchers,  winged  women-demons,  hurrying  along  like  the 
storm  wind  and  carrying  all  things  to  destruction.  The  vase- 
painting  in  fig.  19  from  a  large  black-figured  vessel  in  the  Berlin 


Fig.  19. 

Museum'  is  specially  instructive  because,  though  the  winged 
demons  are  inscribed  as  Harpies,  the  scene  of  which  they  form 

1  Od.  XIV.  207.  2  Cat.  1682,  Arch.  Zeit.  1882,  PL  9. 
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part,  Le.  the  slajdng  of  Medusa,  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
GorgoDS ;  so  near  akin,  so  shifting  and  intermingled  are  the  two 
conceptions.   On  another  vase  (fig.  20),  also  in  the  Berlin  Museum  ^ 


Fio.  20. 


we  see  an  actual  Gorgon  with  the  typical  Gorgon's  head  and 
protruding  tongue  performing  the  function  of  a  Harpy,  i.e.  of  a 
Snatcher.  We  say  *  an  actual  Gorgon,'  but  it  is  not  a  Gorgon  of 
the  usual  form  but  a  bird-woman 
with  a  Gorgon's  head.  The  bird- 
woman  is  currently  and  rightly  as- 
sociated with  the  Siren,  a  creature 
to  be  discussed  later  (p.  197),  a  crea- 
ture malign  though  seductive  in 
Homer,  but  gradually  softened  by  the 
Athenian  imagination  into  a  sorrow- 
ful death  angel. 

The  tender  bird-women  of  the  so-  ' 
called  'Harpy  tomb'  from  Lycia  (fig. 
21),  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Harpy,  but 
very  gently.  They  are  at  least  near 
akin  to  the  sorrowing  Sirens  on  Athe- 
nian tombs.  We  can  scarcely  call  them 

1  Cat.  2167,  Jahrbuch  d.  Arch.  Inst.  i.  p.  210. 
H.  12 
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by  the  harsh  name  of  the  *  Snatchers/  And  yet,  standing  as  it  did  in 
Lycia,  this  *  Harpy  tomb '  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  same  stratum 
of  mythological  conceptions  as  the  familiar  story  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Lycian  Pandareos.   Penelope*  in  her  desolation  cries  aloud  : 

'Would  that  the  storm  might  snatch  me  adown  its  dusky  way 
And  cast  me  forth  where  Ocean  is  outpour'd  with  ebbing  8})ray, 
As  when  Pandareos*  daughters  the  storm  winds  bore  away,' 

and  then,  harking  back,  she  tells  the  ancient  Lycian  story  of  the 
fair  nurture  of  the  princesses  and  how  Aphrodite  went  to  high 
Olympus  to  plan  for  them  a  goodly  marriage.  But  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young: 

'Meantime  the  Harpies  snatched  away  the  maids,  and  gave  them  o'er 
To  the  hateful  ones,  the  Erinyes,  to  serve  them  evermore'.' 

Early  death  was  figured  by  the  primitive  Greek  as  a  snatching 
away  by  evil  death-demons,  storm-ghosts.  These  snatchers  he 
called  Harpies,  the  modern  Greek  calls  them  Nereids.  In  Homer  s 
lines  we  seem  to  catch  the  winds  as  snatchers,  half-way  to  their 
full  impersonation  as  Harpies.  To  give  them  a  capital  letter  is  to 
crystallize  their  personality  prematurely.  Even  when  they  become 
fully  persons,  their  name  carried  to  the  Greek  its  adjectival  sense 
now  partly  lost  to  us. 

Another  function  of  the  Harpies  links  them  very  closely  with 
the  Keres,  and  shows  in  odd  and  instructive  fashion  the  animistic 
habit  of  ancient  thought.  The  Harpies  not  only  snatch  away 
souls  to  death  but  they  give  life,  bringing  things  to  birth.  A 
Harpy  was  the  mother  by  Zephyros  of  the  horses  of  Achilles'. 
Both  parents  are  in  a  sense  winds,  only  the  Harpy  wind  halts 
between  horse  and  woman.  By  winds  as  Vergil  tells  us  mares 
became  pregnant*. 

1  Od.  XX.  66 

otxoiTO  ir^o<f>4povffa  Kar*  -/ftpdeyTa  Ki\€v6a 

i¥  irpoxov^  ^  /SdXoi  d}f/opp6ov  ^(iKeayoio, 

u)S  S*  dre  Ilapdap^ov  Kovpas  dyiXoyro  OvcWcu, 

2  Od.  XX.  77 

rb^pa.  Si  rds  Koijpas  aprvuu  dyyjp€l}f/avTo 

Kol  p*  iSoffoy  ffTvyepiciv  ipivitaiy  dfJupiToXe^euf. 

'  Iliad  XVI.  160. 
*  Georg,  m.  274 

saepe  sine  ullis 
conjugiiB  vento  gravidae,  mirabile  dicta. 
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As  such  a  Harpy,  half  horse,  half  Gorgon-woman,  Medusa  is 
represented  on  a  curious  Boeotian  vase  (fig.  22)  of  very  archaic 


Fio.  22. 


style  now  in  the  Louvre^  The  representation  is  instructive,  it 
shows  how  in  art  as  in  h'terature  the  types  of  Gorgon  and  Harpy 
were  for  a  time  in  flux ;  a  particular  artist  could  please  his  own 
fjEoicy.  The  horse  Medusa  was  apparently  not  a  success,  for  she  did 
not  survive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  winds  were  conceived  of  as 
Snatchers,  death-demons,  but  why  should  they  impregnate,  give 
life  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  breezes 
(irvoicu)  are  spoken  of  as  *  life-begetting '  {^(Doyovoi)  and  '  soul- 
rearing  '  {'^irxjorpii^oL),  It  is  not  because  they  are  in  our  sense  life- 
giving  and  refreshing  as  well  as  destructive :  the  truth  lies  deeper 
down.  Only  life  can  give  life,  only  a  soul  gives  birth  to  a  soul ;  the 
winds  are  souls  as  well  as  breaths  (irveif fjuira).  Here  as  so  often  we 
get  at  the  real  truth  through  an  ancient  Athenian  cultus  practice. 
When  an  Athenian  was  about  to  be  married  he  prayed  and 
sacrificed,  Suidas  tells  us,  to  the  Tritopatores.  The  statement  is 
quoted  from  Phanodemus  who  wrote  a  book  on  Attic  Matters\ 
>  BuU.  de  Corr,  Hell.  xxn.  1898.  PI.  v. 

'  Soidas  8.V.  Tritopatores.    ^awdSiifios  W     l/rrv  tfnialy  6ti  nbvoi  ^kdrfvaXoi  diOowrl 

^vatxtf  6^o/Ad^eff$ai  roit  TpiTowdropas  ^AfAaXKeLSr/y  Kal  Upun'OKXia  Kal  llpurroKX^oyTa 

Bvptapovs  Kcd  ^Xaxat  tUai  tQv  Mtuop  and  supra  AtJ^wi'  iv  rj  *Ar^/3i  ^i^rli'  Mucvt 
e&cu  Toin  TpiTordropas-  ♦tX^opot  9i  roin  T/Hroxdrpctj  vdrriaw  ytyowiwau.  vpunovs.  -Hjv 

fUv  ydp  yrjf  xal  t6v  ^Xtor,  ^^Jir  yweis  aJ>rwv  rprUrrayro  ol  rort  dyOpuToi  tovs  9i  ix 

TO&7W  Tptrwt  waripau 

Yl—'L 
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Suidas  tells  us  also  who  the  Tritopatores  were.  They  were,  as  we 
might  guess  from  their  name,  fathers  in  the  third  degree,  fore- 
fathers, ajacestors,  ghosts,  and  Demon  in  his  Atthis  said  they  were 
winds.  To  the  winds,  it  has  already  been  seen  (p.  67),  are  offered 
such  expiatory  sacrifices  (<T<f>dyia)  as  ai-e  due  to  the  spirits  of  the 
underworld.  The  idea  that  the  Tritopatores  were  winds  as  well  as 
ghosts  was  never  lost.  To  Photius  and  Suidas  they  are  *  lords  of 
the  winds'  and  the  Orphics  make  them  'gate-keepers  and  guardians 
of  the  winds.'  From  ghosts  of  dead  men,  Hippocrates^  tells  us, 
came  nurture  and  growth  and  seeds,  and  the  author  of  the 
Oeoponica*  says  that  winds  give  life  not  only  to  plants  but  to  all 
things.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  winds  should  be  divided 
into  demons  beneficent  and  maleficent,  as  it  depends  where  you 
live  whether  a  wind  from  a  particular  quarter  will  do  you  good 
or  ill. 

In  the  black-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  23,  found  at  Naukratis 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum^  a  local  nymph  is  depicted :  only 


Fig.  23. 


the  lower  part  of  her  figure  is  left  us,  drapery,  the  ends  of  her  long 

^  Hipp.  HepiL  ivvTP.  ii.  p.  14  diro  y6.p  rwv  ixoSapdPTUP  al  TpoipaX  Kal  ad^i^cct  Kol 

^  Geop.  IX.  3  oCf  rd  0urd  fi6pop  dXXd  /ecu  xdpra  ^'taoyopovo'i. 
«  Cat.  B  4. 
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hair  and  her  feet,  but  she  must  be  the  nymph  Cyrene  beloved  of 
Apollo,  for  close  to  her  and  probably  held  in  her  hand  is  a  great 
branch  of  the  silphium  plant.  To  right  of  her  approaching  to 
minister  or  to  worship  are  winged  genii.  It  is  the  very  image  of 
Oepaireia,  tendance,  ministration,  fostering  care,  worship,  all  in  one. 
The  genii  tend  the  nymph  who  is  the  land  itself,  her  and  her 
products.  The  figures  to  the  right  are  bearded :  they  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  North  wind,  the  Boreadae, 
the  cool  healthful  wind  that  comes  over  the  sea  to  sun-burnt 
Africa.  If  these  be  Boreadae,  the  opposing  figures,  beardless  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  female,  are  Harpies,  demons  of  the 
South  wind,  to  Africa  the  wind  coming  across  the  desert  and 
bringing  heat  and  blight  and  pestilence ^ 

It  might  be  bold  to  assert  so  much,  but  for  the  existence  of 
another  vase-painting  on  a  situla  from  Daphnae  (fig.  24),  also, 
happily  for  comparison,  in  the  British  Museum^  On 
the  one  side,  not  figured  here,  is  a  winged  bearded 
figure  ending  in  a  snake,  probably  Boreas :  such  a 
snake-tailed  Boreas  was  seen  by  Pausanias*  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  act  of  seizing  Oreithyia. 
There  is  nothing  harsh  in  the  snake  tail  for  Boreas, 
for  the  winds,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  68),  were 
regarded  as  earth-born.  Behind  Boreas  is  a  plant  in 
blossom  rising  from  the  ground,  a  symbol  of  the  vegetation 
nourished  by  the  North  wind.  On  the  reverse  (fig.  25)  is  a  winged 
figure  closely  like  the  left  hand  genii  of  the  Cyrene  cylix,  and  this 
figure  drives  in  front  of  it  destructive  creatures,  a  locust,  the  pest 
of  the  South,  two  birds  of  prey  attacking  a  hare,  and  a  third  that 
is  obviously  a  vulture.  The  two  representations  taken  together 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  left  hand  genii  as  destructive.  Taking 
these  two  representations  together  with  a  third  vase-painting,  the 
celebrated  Phineus  cylix*,  we  are  further  justified  in  calling  these 
destructive  wind-demons  Harpies.  On  this  vase*  the  Boreadae, 
Zetes  and  Ealais,  show  their  true  antagonism.    The  Harpies  have 

*  The  foil  interpretation  of  the  Cyrene  vase  is  due  to  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studiet  p.  103,  *  Harpies  in  Greek  Art.'  The  vase  is  reproduced  and 
dkcossed,  but  only  with  partial  success,  by  Dr  Studniczka  in  his  Kyrene  p.  18. 

«  Cat,  B  104. 

'  P.  7. 19.  1  Bopiat  iarhf  iipwaxdn  ^QpelOvtaVy  oifpaX  5i  64>€tay  dprl  iroBww  eUrlv  a&rf. 

*  Wtaboxg,  no.  354.  Reproduced  later,  fig.  47. 
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fouled  the  food  of  Phineus  like  the  pestilential  winds  they  were, 
and  the  clean  clear  sons  of  the  North  wind  give  chase.    It  is 


Fio.  25. 


seldom  that  ancient  art  has  preserved  for  us  so  clear  a  picture  of 
the  duality  of  things. 

On  black-figured  vase-paintings  little  winged  figures  occur  not 
unfrequently  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  name.  In 


Fio.  26. 

fig.  26  we  have  such  a  representation* — Europa  seated  on  the  bull 
passes  iu  rapid  flight  over  the  sea  which  is  indicated  by  fishes  and 
1  Cedl  Smith,  J.H.S,  Uii.  p.  112,  fig.  2. 
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dolphins.  In  front  of  her  flies  a  vulture-like  bird,  behind  comes  a 
winged  figure  holding  two  wreaths.  Is  she  Nike,  bringing  good 
success  to  the  lover  ?  is  she  a  favouring  wind  speeding  the  flight  ? 
I  incline  to  think  the  vase-painter  did  not  clearly  discriminate. 
She  is  a  sort  of  good  Ker,  a  fostering  favouring  influence.  In  all 
these  cases  of  early  genii  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sharp  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  influence,  so  natural 
to  the  modem  mind,  is  not  yet  established. 

We  return  to  the  Keres  from  which  the  wind  demons  spraug. 

The  Ker  as  Fate. 

One  Homeric  instance  of  the  use  of  Ker  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined. When  Achilles^  had  the  fourth  time  chased  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Zeus  was  wearied  and 

'Hung  up  his  golden  scales  and  in  them  set 
Twain  Keres,  fates  of  death  that  lays  men  low.' 

This  weighing  of  Keres,  this  *  Kerostasia/  is  a  weighing  of  death 
fates,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  reappears  under  another 
name,  i.e.  the  *  Psychostasia,'  the  weighing  of  souls.  We  know 
from  Plutarch"  that  Aeschylus  wrote  a  play  with  this  title.  The 
subject  was  the  weighing  of  the  souls  or  lives  not  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  but  Achilles  and  Memnon.  This  is  certain  because, 
Plutarch  says,  he  placed  at  either  side  of  the  scales  the  mothers 
Thetis  and  Eos  prajdng  for  their  sons.  Pollux*  adds  that  Zeus 
and  his  attendants  were  suspended  from  a  crane.  In  the  scene 
of  the  Kerostasia  as  given  by  Quintus  Smyrnaeus*,  a  scene  which 
probably  goes  back  to  the  earlier  tradition  of  'Arctinos,'  it  is 
noticeable  that  Memnon  the  loser  has  a  swarthy  Ker  while  Achilles 
the  winner  has  a  bright  cheerful  one,  a  fact  which  seems  to  anti- 
cipate the  white  and  black  Erinyes. 

The  scene  of  the  Psychostasia  or  Kerostasia,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  appears  on  several  vase-paintings,  one  of  which  from  the 

1  //.  xxn.  208.  »  Pint.  Moral,  p.  17  a.  »  Poll.  Onomast.  iv.  130. 

«  Foit'Hom.  n.  509 

9oud  dp*  dfJi^or^poiai.  Otwv  ixdrepOe  Trap4<rray 
Krjpes'  ipefwalri  fjiitf  i^rf  irorl  yiifwovos ,iiTop 
^aUfpfj  d'  dfi^*  'Ax^X^a  Sat^popo, 
Hr  T.  B.  Olover,  in  the  chapter  on  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  in  hie  Life  and  Letters 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  points  out  that  the  Keres  in  the  poem  of  Quintus  have 
dereloped  a  sopremacy  unknown  to  Homer,  they  are  d^vxroi — even  the  gods  cannot 
cheek  them.   Thi^  are  by-forms  of  Aisa  and  Moira. 
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British  Museum^  is  reproduced  in  fig.  27.  Hermes  holds  the 
scales,  in  either  scale 
is  the  Ker  or  eidolon  of 
one  of  the  combatants ; 
the  lekythos  is  black - 
figured,  and  is  our 
earliest  source  for  the 
Kerostasia.  The  Keres 
or  '^vxal  are  repre-  Fig.  27. 

sented    as  miniature 

men,  it  is  the  lives  rather  than  the  fates  that  are  weighed.  So 
the  notion  shifts. 

In  Hesiod,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  169),  the  Keres  are 
more  primitive  and  actual,  they  are  in  a  sense  fates,  but  they 
/  are  also  little  winged  spirits.  But  Hesiod  is  Homer-ridden,  so 
/  we  get  the  '  black  Ker,'  own  sister  to  Thanatos  and  hateful  Moros 
I  (Doom)  and  Sleep  and  the  tribes  of  Dreams*.  We  get  also'  the 
I  dawnings  of  an  Erinys,  of  an  avenging  fate,  though  the  lines  look 
\   like  an  interpolation: 

*  Night  bore 
The  Avengers  and  the  Keres  pitiless.' 

Hesiod  goes  on  to  give  the  names  usually  associated  with  the 
Fates,  Klotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos,  and  says  they 

*To  mortals  at  their  birth 
Give  good  and  evil  both.' 

Whether  interpolated  or  not  the  passage  is  significant  both  be- 
cause it  gives  to  the  Keres  the  functions  Homer  allotted  to  the 
Erinyes,  and  also  because  with  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  thought 
it  makes  them  the  source  of  good  and  of  evil.  It  is  probably  this 
last  idea  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  curious  Hesiodic  epithet 
KrjpiTp€(f)i]<;,  which  occurs  in  the  Works  and  Days* : 

*Then,  when  the  dog-star  comes  and  shines  by  day 
For  a  trief  si)ace  over  the  heads  of  men 
Kor-noiuished.' 

1  Cat,  B  639 ;  Murray,  Hist,  of  Greek  Sculpture  vol.  n.  p.  28.  Dr  Murray  oites  this 
vase  as  an  instance  of  primitive  perspective.   Hermes,  depicted  in  an  impoanUc 
position,  actually  between  the  two  advancing  combatants,  is  thought  of  as  in 
background. 

2  Hes.  Theog.  211.  «  Theog.  217  ff. 

^  Hes.  Erg.  416.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  this  difficult  word  ooonn  b 
in  one  of  the  oracles  collected  in  the  avvayuy^  of  Mnaseas  (8rd  cent,  b.o.)  and 
preserved  tor  us  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Phoenisiae  of  Euripides  (ad  «.  688, 
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'Men  nourisBed  for  death'  assuredly  is  not  the  meaning;  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  each  man  has  a  Ker  within  him,  a  thing  that 
nourishes  him,  keeps  him  alive,  a  sort  of  fate  as  it  were  on  which 
his  life  depends.  The  epithet  might  come  to  signify  something 
like  mortal,  subject  to,  depending  on  fate.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
it  looks  back  to  an  early  stage  of  things  when  the  Ker  had  not  been 
specialized  down  to  death  and  was  not  wholly  '  black,'  when  it  was 
more  a  man's  luck  than  his  fate,  a  sort  of  embryo  Genius. 

KTfpiTp€<f)7ff:,  Ker-nourished,  would  then  be  the  antithesis  of 
K7)pi(f)aTo^  'slain  by  Keres,'  which  Hesychius*  explains  as  those 
who  died  of  disease ;  and  would  look  back  to  a  primitive  double- 
ness  of  functions  when  the  Keres  were  demons  of  all  work.  In 
vague  and  fitful  fashion  they  begin  where  the  Semnae  magnifi- 
cently end,  as  Moirae  with  control  over  all  human  weal  and  woe. 

*  These  for  their  guerdon  hold  dominion 
O'er  all  things  mortal^.' 

In  such  returning  cycles  runs  the  wheel  of  theology. 

But  the  black  side  of  things  is  always,  it  would  seem,  most 

impressive  to  primitive  man.    Given  that  the  Ker  was  a  fate  of 

death,  almost  a  personified  death,  it  was  fitting  and  natural  that 

it  should  be  tricked  out  with  ever  increasing  horrors.  Hesiod, 

or  the  writer  of  the  Shield,  with  his  rude  peasant  imagination 

was  ready  for  the  task.    The  Keres  of  Pandora's  jar  are  purely 

primitive,  and  quite  natural,] not  thought  out  at  all:  the  Keres 

of  the  Shield  are  a  literary  effort  and  much  too  horrid  to  be 

frightening.    Behind  the  crowd  of  old  men  praying  with  uplifted 

hands  for  their  fighting  children  stood 

*The  blue-black  Keres,  grinding  their  white  teeth, 
Glaring  and  grim,  bloody,  insatiable ; 
They  strive  round  those  that  fall,  greedy  to  drink 
Black  blood,  and  whomsoever  first  they  foimd 
Low  lying  with  fresh  wounds,  about  his  flesh 
A  Ker  would  lay  long  claws,  and  his  sold  pass 
To  Hades  and  chill  gWm  of  Tartarus'.* 

Mailer  F.H.G.  3,  p.  157)  where  Kadmos  is  told  to  go  on  *till  he  comes  to  the  herds 
of  the  Ker-Doarished  Pelagon'  {KripiTp€<pios  lUXdyovros).  Here  it  looks  as  if  the  epithet 
indicated  proHperity,  the  man  nourished  and  favoured  and  cherished  by  the  Keres,  see 
Boseher,  Lexicon  s.v.  Kadmos,  p.  S34,  and  s.v.  Keres,  p.  1139,  but  it  is  possible  that, 
BM  suggested  to  me  by  Mr  Comford,  the  word  may  have  been  coined  by  Hesiod  in 
Iritter  parody  of  the  Homeric  Aiorpetpiis.  The  notion  of  the  evil  wasting  action  of 
Keres  comes  oat  in  the  word  KvpalvUf  as  in  Eur.  Hipp.  223  tL  iror\  w  t4kpop,  rdSt 
K^paJbf€tt,  and  more  physically  in  Aesch.  Supp.  999  $rip€s  U  Kripalvovai. 

*  Hesych.  8.T.,  (fcrot  vbtTi^  redvi/iKaffu'.  *  Aesch.  Eum.  930. 

'  Hes.  Scut.  249. 
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Pausanias^  in  his  description  of  the  chest  of  Cypselos  tells 
of  the  figure  of  a  Ker  which  is  thoroughly  Hesiodic  in  character. 
The  scene  is  the  combat  between  Eteokles  and  Pol}nieikes; 
Polyneikes  has  fallen  on  his  knees  and  Eteokles  is  rushing  at 
him.  *  Behind  Polyneikes  is  a  woman-figure  with  teeth,  as  cruel 
as  a  wild  beast's,  and(her  finger-nails  are  hookedf)  An  inscription 
near  her  says  that  she  is  a  Ker,  as  though  Polyneikes  were 
carried  oflf  by  Fate,  and  as  though  the  end  of  Eteokles  were  in 
accordance  with  justice.'  Pausanias  regards  the  word  Ker  as 
the  equivalent  of  Fate,  but  we  must  not  impose  a  conception 
so  abstract  on  the  primitive  artist  who  decorated  the  chest. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  little  fluttering  ghosts,  the  winged 
bacilli,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  kinship  with  those  other  ghosts 
who  in  the  Nekuia  draw  nigh  to  drink  the  black  blood  (p.  75), 
and — a  forecast  of  the  Erinyes — the  *  blue-black''  Keres  are  near 
akin  to  the  horrid  Hades  demon  painted  by  Polygnotus  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delphi.  Pausanias'  says,  *  Above  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned  (i.e.  the  sacrilegious  man,  etc.)  is  Eury- 
nomos;  the  guides  of  Delphi  say  that  Eurynomos  is  one  of  the 
demons  in  Hades,  and  that  he  gnaws  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  leaving  only  the  bones.  Homer  s  poem  about  Odysseus, 
and  those  called  the  Minyas  and  the  Nostoi,  though  they  all  make 
mention  of  Hades  and  its  terrors,  know  no  demon  Eurynomos. 
I  will  therefore  say  this  much,  I  will  describe  what  sort  of  a  person 
Eurynomos  is  and  in  what  fashion  he  appears  in  the  painting.  The 
colour  is  blue-black  {kvuvov  ttjp  ypoav  fiera^v  iari  Kal  fiiXavo^) 
like  the  colour  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  meat ;  he  is  showing  his 
teeth  and  is  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture.'  The  Keres  of  the 
Shield  are  human  vultures;  Eurynomos  is  the  sarcophagus  in- 
carnate, the  great  carnivorous  vulture  of  the  underworld,  the  flesh- 
eater  grotesquely  translated  to  a  world  of  shadows.  He  rightly 
sits  upon  a  vulture's  skin.  Such  figures,  Pausanias  truly  observes, 
are  foreign  to  the  urbane  Epic.    But  rude  primitive  man,  when 

^  P.  T.  19.  6  Tou  UoXweiKovs  Si  SwiaOey  iarriKep  dSdvrat  re  (x^^^^  o^bf  iifiepuripcvt 
Oriplov  Kal  ol  Kal  rwy  x^^-P^^  ixiKaiiTtU  ol  opvxes'  Mypafi/jui      iir^  athj  e&of 

ifnj^i  K^pa,  u)s  rbv  nkv  virb  rod  IleTptafUpov  rbtf  U.oXvycLK'qp  dTax^ivra,  'ErcoicXe( 
yevofUuris  koX  <rifv  T(f  diKaU^  rip  reXevr^s. 

3  Blue-black,  Kvdyeof,  remained  the  traditional  colour  of  the  underworld,  as  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  (v.  262) : 

inr*  dippuffi  Kvavavyiffi 

»  P.  X.  28.  4. 
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he  sees  a  skeleton,  asks  who  ate  the  flesh ;  the  answer  is  '  a  Ker/ 
We  are  in  the  region  of  mere  rude  bogeydom,  the  land  of  Gorgo, 
Empusa,  Lamia  and  Sphinx,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
of  Siren. 

To  examine  severally  each  of  these  bogey  forms  would  lead 
too  far  afield,  but  the  development  of  the  types  of  Gorgon,  Siren 
and  Sphinx  both  in  art  and  literature  is  so  instructive  that  at  the 
risk  of  digression  each  of  these  forms  must  be  examined  some- 
what in  detail. 

The  Ker  as  Gorgon. 

The  Gorgons  are  to  the  modern  mind  three  sisters  of  whom 
one,  most  evil  of  the  three,  Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her 
lovely  terrible  Cbujo  had  power  tcQjum  men  into  stone.^ 

The  triple  form  is  not  primitive,  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  a 
general  tendency,  to  be  discussed  later — a  tendency  which  makes 
of  each  woman-goddess  a  trinity,  which  has  given  us  the  Horae, 
the  Charites,  the  Semnae,  and  a  host  of  other  triple  groups.  It  is 
immediately  obvious  that  the  triple  Gorgons  are  not  really  three 
but  one  +  two.  The  two  unslain  sisters  are  mere  superfluous 
appendages  due  to  convention ;  the  real  Gorgon  is  Medusa.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  in  her  essence  Medusa  is  a  head  and  nothing 
more;  her  potency  only  begins  when  her  head  is  severed,  and  that 
potency  resides  in  the  head ;  she  is  in  a  word  a  mask  with  a  body 
later  appended.  The  primitive  Greek  knew  that  there  was  in  his 
ritual  a  horrid  thing  called  a  Gorgoneion,  a  grinning  mask  with 
glaring  eyes  and  protruding  beast-like  tusks  and  pendent  tongue. 
How  did  this  Gorgoneion  come  to  be  ?  A  hero  had  slain  a  beast 
called  the  Gorgon,  and  this  was  its  head.  Though  many  other 
associations  gathered  round  it,  the  basis  of  the  Gorgoneion  is  a 
cultus  object,  a  ritual  mask  misunderstood.  The  ritual  object 
comes  first ;  then  the  monster  is  begotten  to  account  for  it ;  then 
the  hero  is  supplied  to  account  for  the  slaying  of  the  monster. 

Bitual  masks  are  part  of  the  appliances  of  most  primitive 
cults.  They  are  the  natural  agents  of  a  religion  of  fear  and 
'  riddance.'    Most  anthropological  museums  ^  contain  specimens 

1  Admirable  specimens  of  savage  dancing-masks  with  Medusa-like  tongue  and 
tasks  are  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum  fiir  Vdlkerkonde. 
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of  'Gorgoneia'  still  in  use  among  savages,  Gorgoneia  which 
are  veritable  Medusa  heads  in  every  detail,  glaring  eyes,  pendent 
tongue,  protruding  tusks.  The  function  of  such  masks  is  perma- 
nently to  *make  an  ugly  face,'  at  you  if  you  are  doing  wrong, 
breaking  your  word,  robbing  your  neighbour,  meeting  him  in 
battle ;  for  you  if  you  are  doing  right. 

Scattered  notices  show  us  that  masks  and  faces  were  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  religion  of  terror  among  the  Greeks.  There  was,  we 
learn  from  the  lexicographers  \  a  goddess  Praxidike,  Exactress  of 
Vengeance,  whose  images  were  heads  only,  and  her  sacrifices  the  like. 
By  the  time  of  Pausanias^  this  head  or  mask  goddess  had,  like  the 
Erinys,  taken  on  a  multiple,  probably  a  triple  form.  At  Haliartos  in 
Boeotia  he  saw  in  the  open  air  *  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom 
they  call  Praxidikae.  Here  the  Haliartans  swear,  but  the  oath  is  not 
one  that  they  take  lightly.'  In  like  manner  at  ancient  Pheneus, 
there  was  a  thing  called  the  Petroma'  which  contained  a  mask  of 
Demeter  with  the  surname  of  Cidaria:  by  this  Petroma  most  of 
the  people  of  Pheneus  swore  on  the  most  important  matters.  If  the 
mask  like  its  covering  were  of  stone,  such  a  stone-mask  may  well 
have  helped  out  the  legend  of  Medusa.  The  mask  enclosed  in  the 
Petroma  was  the  vehicle  of  the  goddess :  the  priest  put  it  on  when 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  smiting  the  Underground  Folk  with 
rods. 

The  use  of  masks  in  regular  ritual  was  probably  a  rare  survival, 
and  would  persist  only  in  remote  regions,  but  the  common  people 
were  slow  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  apotropaic  virtue  of  an  *  ugly 
face.'  Fire  was  a  natural  terror  to  primitive  man  and  all  operations 
of  baking  beset  by  possible  Keres.  Therefore  on  his  ovens  he 
thought  it  well  to  set  a  Gorgon  mask.  In  fig.  28,  a  portable  oven 
now  in  the  museum  at  Athens*,  the  mask  is  outside  guarding  the 
entrance.  In  fig.  29  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  oven  is  shown, 
and  inside,  where  the  fire  flames  up,  are  set  three  masks.  These 
ovens  are  not  very  early,  but  they  are  essentially  primitive.  The 
face  need  not  be  of  the  type  we  call  a  Gorgon.  In  fig.  30  we  have 
a  Satjrr  type,  bearded,  with  stark  upstanding  ears  and  hair,  the 

^  Hesych.  s.v.,  Photias  b.v. 

«  P.  vni.  16.  3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  '  P.  viii.  16.  8. 

^  For  these  ovens  see  Conze,  'Qrieobisohe  Eoblenbeoken,'  Jahrbuch  d,  Inst., 
1890,  Taf.  I.  and  ii.,  and  Fartwangler,  op.  eit,  1891,  p.  110. 


Fio.  80. 
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image  of  fright  set  to  frighten  the  frightful.  It  might  be  the 
picture  of  Phobos  himself.  In  fig.  31  we  have  neither  Gorgon 
nor  Satyr  but  that  typical  bogey  of  the  workshop,  the  Cyclops. 
He  wears  the  typical  workman's  cap,  and  to  either  side  are  set 
the  thunderbolts  it  is  his  business  to  forge.  The  craftsman  is 
regarded  as  an  uncanny  bogey  himself,  cunning  over-much,  often 
deformed,  and  so  he  is  good  to  frighten  other  bogeys.  The  Cyclops 
was  a  terror  even  in  high  Olympus.  Callimachus^  in  his  charming 
way  tells  how 

'  Even  the  little  goddesses  are  in  a  dreadful  fright ; 
If  one  of  them  will  not  be  good,  up  in  Olympos'  height, 
Her  mother  calls  a  Cvclops,  and  there  is  sore  disgrace, 
And  Hermes  goes  and  gets  a  coal,  and  blacks  his  dreaklfiil  face, 
And  down  the  chimney  comes.    She  runs  straight  to  her  mother's  lap, 
And  shuts  her  eyes  tight  in  her  hands  for  fear  of  dire  mishap.' 

This  fear  of  the  bogey  that  beset  the  potter,  and  indeed  beset 
every  action,  even  the  simplest,  of  human  life,  is  very  well  shown 
in  the  Hymn"  '  The  Oven,  or  the  Potters/  which  shows  clearly  the 
order  of  beings  against  which  the  *  ugly  face '  was  efficacious : 

'If  you  but  pay  me  my  hire,  potters,  I  sing  to  command. 
Hither,  come  hither,  Athene,  bless  with  a  fostering  hand 
Furnace  and  potters  and  pots,  let  the  making  and  baking  go  well; 
Fair  shall  they  stand  in  the  streets  and  the  market,  and  quick  shall 
they  sell. 

Great  be  the  gain.    But  if  at  yoiu*  peril  you  cheat  me  my  price, 
Tricksters  by  birth,  then  straight  to  the  furnace  I  call  in  a  trice 
Mischievous  imps  one  and  all,  Crusher  and  Crasher  by  name. 
Smasher  and  Half-bake  and  Him-who-bums-with-Unquenchable-Flame, 
They  shall  scorch  up  the  house  and  the  fiimace,  ruin  it,  bring  it  to  nought. 
Wail  shall  the  potters  and  snort  shall  the  furnace,  as  horses  do  snort.' 

How  real  was  the  belief  in  these  evil  sprites  and  in  the  power  to 
avert  them  by  magic  and  apotropaic  figures  is  seen  on  a  fragment 
of  early  Corinthian  pottery*  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  reproduced 
in  fig.  32.  Here  is  the  great  oven  and  here  is  the  potter  hard  at 
work,  but  he  is  afraid  in  his  heart,  afraid  of  the  Crusher  and  the 
Smasher  and  the  rest.  He  has  done  what  he  can ;  a  great  owl  is 
perched  on  the  oven  to  protect  it,  and  in  front  he  has  put  a  little 
ugly  comic  man,  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil  spirits :  he  might  have 
put  a  Satyr-head*  or  a  Gorgoneion ;  he  often  did  put  both ;  it  is  all 

1  Callim.  Hym»  ad  Dian.  67,  and  see  Myths  of  the  Odyttey^  p.  26. 

2  Horn.  Epigr.  xiv.  Kd/uvoj  ^  KepafuU, 

•  Pemice,  FenUchrift  fiir  Benndorf,  p.  76.  The  insoriptions  ai«  not  yet  aatis- 
factorily  explained. 

*  A  satyr-mask  on  an  oven  is  figured  in  my  Qreek  Voie-paintingt,  p.  9,  fig.  1. 
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the  same.  Pollux^  tells  us  it  was  the  custom  to  put  such  comic 
figures  {^€Koia)  before  bronze-foundries ;  they  could  be  either  hung 
up  or  modelled  on  the  furnace,  and  their  object  was  *  the  aversion 
of  ill-will'  (eTri  if>06vov  airorpoirfj).    These  little  images  were 


Fio.  32. 


also  called  fiacKavuL  or  by  the  unlearned  Trpo/Saa-Kavia,  charms 
against  the  evil  eye ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes'  they  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  most  people's 
chimney  comers  at  Athens.  Of  such  ^aa-Kapia  the  Gorgon  mask 
was  one  and  perhaps  the  most  common  shape. 

In  literature  the  Gorgon  first  meets  us  as  a  Gorgoneion,  and 

this  Gorgoneion  is  an  underworld  bogey.    Odysseus*  in  Hades 

would  fain  have  held  further  converse  with  dead  heroes,  but 

*Ere  that  might  be,  the  ghosts  thronged  round  in  myriads  manifold, 
Weird  was  the  magic  din  they  made,  a  pale-grecn  fear  gat  hold 
Of  me,  lest  for  mv  daring  Persephone  the  dread 
From  Hades  should  send  up  an  awful  monster's  grizzly  head.' 

1  Poll.  On.  vn.  108.  «  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub,  436. 

»  Od.  XI.  633 

'AtSeof  W/Li^etey  dyav^  lit fxrt^^dy eia. 
I  ha,ye  translated  yopytlrip  'grizzly,*  not  *Gk>rgon/  advisedly.    Homer  does  not 
commit  h»Tnw«»lf  to  a  definite  Gorgon.    Mr  NeU  on  Aristoph.  Eq,  1181  sars 
FofryokS^  means  merely  'fieroe-plumed.'"   Tne  Gorgon  was  made  out  of  tne 
terror,  not  the  terror  out  of  the  Gk)rgon. 
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Homer  is  quite  non-committal  as  to  who  and  what  the  awful 
monster  is ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  the  head  only  is  feared  as  an 
dirorpoiraLoVy  a  bogey  to  keep  you  oflF.  Whether  he  knew  of  an 
actual  monster  called  a  Gorgon  is  uncertain.  The  nameless  horror 
may  be  the  head  of  either  man  or  beast,  or  monster  compounded 
of  both. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  though  the 
human  Medusa-head  on  the  whole  obtained,  the  head  of  any  beast 
is  good  as  a  protective  charm.  Prof  Ridgeway*  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Gorgoneion  on  the  aegis  of  Athene  is  but  the  head 
of  the  slain  beast  whose  skin  was  the  raiment  of  the  primitive 
goddess ;  the  head  is  worn  on  the  breast,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
wearer  and  to  frighten  his  foe ;  it  is  a  primitive  half-magical  shield. 
The  natural  head  is  later  tricked  out  into  an  artificial  bogey. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Gorgoneion  on  shields,  with  the 
Gorgoneion  on  tombs,  and  as  an  amulet  on  vases.    On  the  basis ' 


Fio.  33. 

'  J.H.S.  XX.  1900,  p.  xliv.  On  an  a»kog  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat,  o  80) 
decorated  with  a  stamped  relief,  a  Gorgon's  head  is  figured  with  horns  and  animal 
ears.    The  head  stands  above,  but  separated  from,  a  fantastic  body. 

2  Th.  HomoUe,  Bull,  de  Corr,  Hell.  xii.  1888,  p.  464. 
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in  fig.  33  the  Gorgoneion  is  set  to  guard  a  statue  of  which  two 
delicate  feet  remain.  On  two  sides  of  the  triangular  statue  we 
have  the  Gorgon  head;  on  the  third,  serving  a  like  protective 
purpose,  a  ram's  head.  The  statue,  dedicated  in  the  precinct  of 
Apollo  at  Delos,  probably  represents  the  god  himself,  but  we  need 
seek  for  no  artificial  connection  between  Gorgon,  rams  and  Apollo ; 
Gorgoneion  and  ram  alike  are  merely  prophylactic.  The  basis 
has  a  further  interest  in  that  the  inscription'  dates  the  Gorgon- 
tjrpe  represented  with  some  precision.  The  form  of  the  letters 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  work  and  the  dedication  of  a  Naxian 
artist  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 

On  a  Rhodian  plate'  in  the  British  Museum  in  fig.  34  the 


Fio.  34. 

1  f([^]ura/»r^iyt  |  ii^a\vi6€K€  \  ho  \  Ifdhatos,  see  M.  Homolle,  op,  cit, 
»  J^,S.  1S86,  PI.  LK.    BHt.  Mu9,  Cat. 

H.  \^ 
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Gorgoneion  has  been  furnished  with  a  body  tricked  out  with 
wings,  but  the  mask-head  is  still  dominant.  The  figure  is  con- 
ceived in  the  typical  heraldic  fashion  of  the  Mistress  of  Wild 
Things  (iroTvia  drip&v)\  she  is  in  fact  the  ugly  bogey-,  Erinys- 
side  of  the  Great  Mother ;  she  is  a  potent  goddess,  not  as  in  later 
days  a  monster  to  be  slain  by  heroes.  The  highest  divinities  of 
the  religion  of  fear  and  riddance  became  the  harmful  bogeys  of  the 
cult  of  *  service.'  The  Olympians  in  their  turn  became  Christian 
devils. 

Aeschylus^  in  instructive  fashion  places  side  by  side  the  two 
sets  of  three  sisters,  the  Gorgons  and  the  Graiae.  They  are  but 
two  by-forms  of  each  other.  Prometheus  foretells  to  lo  her  long 
wandering  in  the  bogey  land  of  Nowhere  : 

*  Pass  onward  o'er  the  sounding  sea,  till  thou 
Dost  touch  Kisthene's  dreadftU  plains,  wherein 
The  Phorkides  do  dwell,  the  ancient  maids, 
Three,  shaped  like  swans,  having  one  eye  for  all, 
One  tooth — whom  never  doth  the  rising  sun 
Glad  with  his  beams,  nor  yet  the  moon  by  night — 
Near  them  their  sisters  three,  the  Gorgons,  winged, 
With  snakes  for  hair— hated  of  mortal  man — 
None  may  behold  and  bear  their  breathing  bligl)t' 

The  daughters  of  Phorkys,  whom  Hesiod'  calls  Grey  Ones  or 
Old  Ones,  Graiae,  are  fair  of  face  though  two-thirds  blind  and 
one-toothed ;  but  the  emphasis  on  the  one  tooth  and  the  one  eye 
shows  that  in  tooth  and  eye  resided  their  potency,  and  that  in  this 
they  were  own  sisters  to  the  Gorgons. 

The  Graiae  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  once  in  vase-paintings, 
on  the  cover  of  a  pyxis  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens*,  repro- 
duced in  fig.  35.  They  are  sea-maidens,  as  the  dolphins  show ; 
old  Phorkys  their  father  is  seated  near  them,  and  Poseidon  and 
Athene  are  present  in  regular  Athenian  fashion.  Hermes  has 
brought  Perseus,  and  Perseus  waits  his  chance  to  get  the  one 
eye  as  it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  eye  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  hand  outstretched  above  Perseus;  one  blind  sister  hands  it 
to  the  other.  The  third  holds  in  her  hand  the  fanged  tooth.  The 
vase-painter  will  not  have  the  Graiae  old  and  loathsome,  they  are 
lovely  maidens ;  he  remembers  that  they  were  white-haired  from  I 
their  youth. 


1  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  793. 

»  Cat.  1966 ;  Ath.  Mitt.  18S6,  Taf.  x.  270. 


2  Hes.  Theog.  270. 
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The  account  given  by  Aeschylus  of  the  Gorgons  helps  to 
cplain  their  nature: 

'None  may  behold,  aud  bear  their  breathing  blight^.' 

They  slay  by  a  malign  etSuence,  and  this  effluence,  tradition 
Lid,  came  from  their  eyes.    Athenaeus'  quotes  Alexander  the 


Fio.  36. 


[yndian  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  actually 
dsted  creatures  who  could  by  their  eyes  turn  men  to  stone. 

^  Aescb.  Prom.  VincU  BOO  BvriTos  oddeU  eUrtduy  i^et  xvods.  The  line  is  usually 
endered  'no  mortal  may  behold  them  and  live,'  but,  in  the  light  of  the  account  of 
ithenaeus,  it  is  clear  that  the  tpocU  are  the  intolerable  ezbalations,  not  the  breath 
)fUfe. 

*  Athen.  v.  64  §  221  kt€Ip€i  rhw  vir'  airrrp  BcwprjBiyTai  oi)  T(f  irv€6fiaTi  dXXA  rj  yiyvo- 
irh  TTfs  tQp  d/ifidrup  ip^ffeui  <popq.  koI  vcKpbv  xoieL    The  same  account  is  given 
^  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  vii.  5,  and  Eustathius  §  1704  in  commenting  on  Od.  zi.  633. 
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Some  say  the  beast  which  the  Libyans  called  Gorgon  was  like  a 
wild  sheep,  others  like  a  calf ;  it  had  a  mane  hanging  over  its  eyes 
so  heavy  that  it  could  only  shake  it  aside  with  difficulty ;  it  killed 
whomever  it  looked  at,  not  by  its  breath  but  by  a  destructive  exha- 
lation from  its  eyes. 

What  the  beast  was  and  how  the  story  arose  cannot  be  decided, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Gorgon  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
Evil  Eye.  The  monster  was  tricked  out  with  cruel  tusks  and 
snakes,  but  it  slew  by  the  eye,  it  fascinated. 

The  Evil  Eye  itself  is  not  frequent  on  monuments;  the 
Gorgoneion  as  a  more  complete  and  more  elaborately  decorative 
horror  attained  a  wider  popularity.  But  the  prophylactic  Eye, 
the  eye  set  to  stare  back  the  Evil  Eye,  is  common  on  vases, 
on  shields  and  on  the  prows  of  ships  (see  fig.  38).  The  curious 
design  in  fig.  36  is  from  a  Roman  mosaic  dug  up  on  the  Caelian 


Fio.  36. 

hilW    It  served  as  the  pavement  in  an  entrance  hall  to  a  Basilica  , 

built  by  a  certain  Hilarius,  a  dealer  in  pearls  (margaritaritAs)  and  j 

head  of  a  college  of  Dendrophoroi,  sacred  to  the  Mother  of  the  j 

1  Visoonti,  Bull,  de  ComiH,  Arch,  1890,  Tav.  i.  and  n.  p.  24.    A  relief  with  j 

similar  design  exists  on  the  back  of  a  Corinthian  marble  in  the  Britiah  Maseom :  its  < 

apotropaio  functions  are  folly  discussed  by  Prof.  Michaelis,  J,H,8,  tl  1886,  p.  8U.  j 
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Gods.  The  inscription  prays  that  'Qod  may  be  propitious  to  those 
who  enter  here  and  to  the  Basilica  of  Hilarius/  and  to  make  divine 
favour  more  secure,  a  picture  is  added  to  show  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  evil  eye.  Very  complete  is  its  destruction.  Four- 
footed  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  attack  it,  it  is  bored  through  with 
a  lance,  and  as  a  final  prophylactic  on  the  eye-brow  is  perched 
Athene's  little  holy  owl.  Hilarius  prayed  to  a  kindly  god,  but 
deep  down  in  his  heart  was  the  old  savage  fear\ 

The  Gtorgon  is  more  monstrous,  more  savage,  than  any  other  of 
the  Ker-forms.  The  Gorgoneion  figures  little  in  poetry  though 
much  in  art.  It  is  an  underworld  bogey  but  not  human  enough 
to  be  a  ghost,  it  lacks  wholly  the  gentle  side  of  the  Keres,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  discussed  here,  but  that  the  art-type  of 
the  Gorgon  lent,  as  will  be  seen,  some  of  its  traits  to  the  EIrinys, 
and  notably  the  deathly  distillation  by  which  they  slay  : 

•From  out  their  eyes  they  ooze  a  loathly  rheum'.' 


The  Keb  as  Siren*. 

The  Sirens  are  to  the  modem  mind  mermaids,  sometimes 
all  human,  sometimes  fish-tailed,  evil  sometimes,  but  beautiful 
always.    Milton  invokes  Sabrina  from  the  waves  by 

'...the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 
By  dead  Farthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligeia's  golden  comb 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.' 

Homer  by  the  magic  of  his  song  lifted  them  once  and  for  all 
out  of  the  region  of  mere  bogeydom,  and  yet  a  careful  exami- 


1  For  the  evil  eye  in  Greece  Bee  O.  Jahn,  Berichte  d,  k.  tdcht.  Get.  d.  WUten- 
schaften,  Wien  1S65,  and  P.  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Carr,  HeU.  1900,  p.  292,  and 
for  modern  sarrivalfl,  Tnohmann,  Melutine  1885. 

'  Aeach.  Eum.  54  ^«  d/ifAdrwif  Xel^owri  dvtr^X^  dla.  Following  Dr  VerraU, 
I  keep  the  xs.  reading. 

'  Since  this  section  was  written  Dr  G.  Weicker's  treatise  Der  Seelenvogel  has 
appeared.  As  the  substance  of  his  argument  as  to  the  sonl-origin  of  the  Sirens  had 
been  prerioosly  published  in  a  dissertation  De  Sirenibtu  Quaettionet  Selectae 
(Leipzig,  1895)  he  had  long  anticipated  my  view  and  1  welcome  this  confirmation 
of  a  theory  at  which  I  had  independently  arrived,  a  theory  which  indeed  must 
occur  to  everyone  who  examines  the  art-form  of  the  Sirens.  1  regret  that  his  work 
was  known  to  me  too  late  for  me  to  utilize  the  vast  stores  of  evidence  he  has 
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nation,  especially  of  their  art  form,  clearly  reveals  traces  of  rude 
origin. 

Circe's  warning  to  Odysseus  runs  thus^ : 

*  First  to  the  Sirens  shalt  thou  sail,  who  all  men  do  heguile. 
Whoso  unwitting  draws  anigh,  hy  magic  of  their  wile, 
They  lure  him  with  their  singing,  nor  doth  he  reach  his  home 
Nor  see  his  dear  wife  and  his  babes,  ajoy  that  he  is  come. 
For  they,  the  Sirens,  lull  him  with  murmur  of  sweet  sound 
Crouching  within  the  meadow:  about  them  is  a  mound 
Of  men  that  rot  in  death,  their  skin  wasting  the  bones  around.' 

Odysseus  and  his  comrades,  so  forewarned,  set  sail': 

'Then  straightway  sailed  the  goodly  ship  and  swift  the  Sirens'  isle 
Did  reach,  for  tnat  a  friendly  gale  was  blowing  all  the  while. 
Forthwith  the  gale  fell  dead,  and  calm  held  all  the  heaving  deep 
In  stillness,  for  some  god  had  lulled  the  billows  to  their  sleep.' 

X  The  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard*: 

/        *  Hither,  far-famed  Odysseus,  come  hither,  thou  the  boast 

Of  all  Achaean  men,  beach  thou  thy  bark  upon  our  coast, 

And  hearken  to  our  singing,  for  never  but  aid  stay 

A  hero  in  his  black  ship  and  listened  to  the  lay 

Of  our  sweet  lips ;  full  many  a  thing  he  knew  and  sailed  away. 

For  we  know  all  things  whatsoe'er  in  Troy's  wide  land  had  birth 

And  we  know  all  things  that  shall  be  upon  the  fruitful  earth.' 

It  is  strange  and  beautiful  that  Homer  should  make  the 
Sirens  appeal  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  flesh.  To  primitive  man, 
Greek  or  Semite,  the  desire  to  know — to  be  as  the  gods — was 
the  fatal  desire. 

Homer  takes  his  Sirens  as  already  familiar ;  he  clearly  draws 
from  popular  tradition.  There  is  no  word  as  to  their  form,  no 
hint  of  parentage :  he  does  not  mean  them  to  be  mysterious,  but 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  leaves  them  shrouded  in  mystery,  the 
mystery  of  the  hidden  spell  of  the  sea,  with  the  haze  of  the  noon- 
tide about  them  and  the  meshes  of  sweet  music  for  their  unseen 
toils, — knowing  all  things  yet  for  ever  unknown.  It  is  this 
mjrstery  of  the  Sirens  that  has  appealed  to  modem  poetry  and 
almost  wholly  obscured  their  simple  primitive  significance. 

'Their  words  are  no  more  heard  aright 
Through  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  these  singing  women  of  the  sea.' 

Four  points  in  the  story  of  Homer  must  be  clearly  noted.  The 
1  Od.  XII.  89.  >  Od.  XII.  166.  >  Od.  zxx«  184. 
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Sirens,  though  they  sing  to  mariners,  are  not  sea-maidens ;  they 
dwell  on  an  island  in  a  flowery  meadow.  They  are  mantic 
creatures  like  the  Sphinx  with  whom  they  have  much  in  common, 
knowing  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Their  song  takes  effect 
at  midday,  in  a  windless  calm.  The  end  of  that  song  is  death.  It 
is  only  from  the  warning  of  Circe  that  we  know  of  the  heap 
of  bones,  corrupt  in  death — horror  is  kept  in  the  background, 
seduction  to  the  fore. 

It  is  to  art  we  must  turn  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
Sirens.  Ancient  art,  like  ancient  literature,  knows  nothing  of  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid.  Uniformly  the  art-form  of  the  Siren  is  that 
of  the  bird-woman.  The  proportion  of  bird  to  woman  varies,  but 
the  bird  element  is  constant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
though  the  bird-woman  is  gradually  ousted  in  modern  art  by  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid,  the  bird  element  survives  in  mediaeval  times\ 
In  the  Hartus  Ddiciarum  of  the  Abbess  Herrad  (circ.  A.D.  1160), 
the  Sirens  appear  as  draped  women  with  the  clawed  feet  of  birds ; 
with  their  human  hands  they  are  playing  on  I}rres. 

The  bird  form  of  the  Sirens  was  a  problem  even  to  the 
ancients.    Ovid*  asks: 

•Whence  came  these  feathers  and  these  feet  of  birds? 
Your  faces  are  the  faces  of  fair  maids.' 

Ovid's  aetiology  is  of  course  beside  the  mark.  The  answer  to  his 
pertinent  question  is  quite  simple.  The  Sirens  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  bogey  beings  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Harpy ;  the  monstrous 
form  expresses  the  monstrous  nature ;  they  are  birds  of  prey  but 
with  power  to  lure  by  their  song.  In  the  Harpy-form  the  ravening 
snatching  nature  is  emphasized  and  developed,  in  the  Sphinx  the 
mantic  power  of  all  uncanny  beings,  in  the  Siren  the  seduction  of 
song.  The  Sphinx,  though  mainly  a  prophetess,  keeps  Harpy 
elements ;  she  snatches  away  the  youths  of  Thebes :  she  is  but 

1  Mediaeral  Sirens  are  more  foUy  discossed  in  my  Mytht  of  the  Odyuey,  p.  172. 
«  Met,  V.  652 

Yobis  Acheloides  unde 
pluma  pedesque  aviom  com  virginis  ora  geratis? 
ApoUonios  Bhodios  also  believes  that  the  bird  form  was  a  metamorphosis.  Argon. 
IT.  89S 

T&re  d*  £XXo  fUy  oUawoiffiM 
IXXo  ^  vafidewucis  iwaXlyKuu  (<rKO¥  IdMau 
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*  a  man-seizing  Ker\'  The  Siren  too,  though  mainly  a  seduddve 
singer,  is  at  heart  a  Harpy,  a  bird  of  prey. 

This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  representations  on  vase-paintings. 
A  black-figured  aryballos*  of  Corinthian  style  (fig.  37),  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  our  earliest  artistic  source  for  the 


Fig.  37. 


Siren  myth.  Odysseus,  bound  to  the  mast,  has  come  close  up  to 
the  island :  on  the  island  are  perched  '  Sirens  twain.'  Above  the 
ship  hover  two  great  black  birds  of  prey  in  act  to  pounce  on  the 
mariners.  These  birds  cannot  be  merely  decorative:  they  in  a 
sense  duplicate  the  Sirens.  The  vase-painter  knows  the  Sirens 
are  singing  demons  sitting  on  an  island ;  the  text  of  Homer  was 
not  in  his  hands  to  examine  the  account  word  by  word,  but 
the  Homeric  story  haunts  his  memory.  He  knows  too  that  in 
popular  belief  the  Sirens  are  demons  of  prey;  hence  the  great 
birds.    To  the  right  of  the  Sirens  on  the  island  crouches  a  third 

(figure ;  she  is  all  human,  not  a  third  Siren.    She  probably,  indeed 
all  but  certainly,  represents  the  mother  of  the  Sirens,  Chthon,  the 
Earth.    Euripides'  makes  his  Helen  in  her  anguish  call  on  the 
*  Winged  maidens,  virgins,  daughters  of  the  Earth, 
The  Sirens,' 

to  join  their  sorrowful  song  to  hers.    The  parentage  is  significant 
\^   The  Sirens  are  not  of  the  sea,  not  even  of  the  land,  but  demons  of 
the  underworld  ;  they  are  in  fact  a  by-form  of  Keres,  souls. 

The  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  human-faced  bird  is  familiar  in 
Egyptian,  but  rare  in  Greek,  art.    The  only  certain  instance  is, 

^  Aesch.  Sept,  11^.  The  nature  of  the  Sphinx  as  a  mantio  earth-demon  will  be 
discassed  in  detail  later  (p.  207). 

>  Pablished  and  discussed  by  H.  Bulle,  Strena  Helbigiana,  p.  81.  Beoenily 
acquired  for  the  Boston  Museum,  see  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  Botton  Mu$eim 
of  Fine  ArU,  I>ec.  81, 1901,  p.  85. 

»  Eur.  Uel.  167. 
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so  far  as  I  know,  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum^  on  which  is 
represented  the  death  of  Procris.  Above  Procris  felling  in  death 
hovers  a  winged  bird-woman.  She  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  soul  of 
Procris.  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  escaping  (torn  the  mouth 
is  a  fency  so  natural  and  beautiful  that  it  has  arisen  among  many 
peoples.  In  Celtic  m3rthology*  Maildun,  the  Irish  Odysseus,  comes 
to  an  island  with  trees  on  it  in  clusters  on  which  were  perched 
many  birda  The  aged  man  of  the  island  tells  him, '  These  are  the 
souls  of  my  children  and  of  all  my  descendants,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  sent  to  this  little  island  to  abide  with  me  ac- 
cording as  they  die  in  Erin/  Sailors  to  this  day  believe  that 
sea-mews  are  the  souls  of  their  drowned  comrades.  Antoninus 
Liberalis'  tells  how,  when  KtesuUa  because  of  her  father's  broken 
oath  died  in  child-bed,  '  they  carried  her  body  out  to  be  buried, 
and  from  the  bier  a  dove  flew  forth  and  the  body  of  KtesuUa 
disappeared.' 

The  persistent  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  stripped  the 
bird-soul  of  all  but  its  wings.  The  human  winged  eidolon 
prevailed  in  art:  the  bird-woman  became  a  death-demon,  a  soul 
sent  to  fetch  a  soul,  a  Ker  that  lures  a  soul,  a  Siren. 

Later  in  date  and  somewhat  different  in  conception  is  the 
scene  on  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum*  (fig.  38). 
The  artist's  desire  for  a  balanced  design  has  made  him  draw  two 
islands,  on  each  of  which  a  Siren  is  perched.  Over  the  head  of 
one  is  inscribed  'lfjL€(p)o7ra  '  lovely- voiced.'  A  third  Siren  flies  or 
rather  falls  headlong  down  on  to  the  ship.  The  drawing  of  the 
eye  of  this  third  Siren  should  be  noted.  The  eye  is  indicated  by 
two  strokes  only,  without  the  pupil.  This  is  the  regular  method 
of  representing  the  sightless  eye,  i.e.  the  eye  in  death  or  sleep  or 
blindness.  The  third  Siren  is  dying ;  she  has  hurled  herself  from 
the  rock  in  despair  at  the  fortitude  of  Odysseus.    This  is  clearly 

^  Cat,  K  477.  The  vaae  is  a  kelebe  of  late  style  \fith  columnar  handles.  In 
previooslj  4i8cassing  this  design  (Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  158,  pi.  40  and  Myth, 
and  Mon.  Ancient  Athens,  p.  Ixix,  fig.  14)  1  felt  uncertain  whether  the  bird- 
woman  were  Harpy,  Siren,  or  Soul.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  soul  is  intended,  and 
that  the  bird  form  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt :  see  Book  of  the  Dead, 
Vignette  zci. 

*  See  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  180. 

'  Anton.  Lib.  i.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Prof.  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt,  xxyi.  1901, 
3,  p.  155.  At  the  miracle  plays  it  was  a  custom  to  let  a  bird  fly  when  a  person 
died — a  orow  for  the  impenitent  thief  and  a  white  dove  for  the  penitent  one.  See 
l£r  Hugh  Stewart,  Boethius,  p.  187. 

*  B.M.  Cat.  s  440.   Monimenti  deW  Inst,  vol.  i.  pi.  8. 
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what  the  artist  wishes  to  say,  but  he  may  have  been  haunted  by 
an  artistic  tradition  of  the  pouncing  bird  of  prey.  He  also  has 
adopted  the  number  three,  which  by  his  time  was  canonical  for 
the  Sirens.  By  making  the  third  Siren  fly  headlong  between  the 
two  others  he  has  neatly  turned  a  difficulty  in  composition.  On 


Fio.  38. 


the  reverse  of  this  vase  are  three  Love-gods,  who  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed later  (Chap.  xii.).  Connections  between  the  subject  matter 
of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  vases  are  somewhat  precarious,  but 
it  is  likely,  as  the  three  Love-gods  are  flying  over  the  sea,  that 
the  vase-painter  intended  to  emphasize  the  seduction  of  love  in 
his  Sirens. 

The  clearest  light  on  the  lower  nature  of  the  Sirens  is  thrown 
by  the  design  in  fig.  39  from  a  Hellenistic  reliefs  The  monu- 
ment is  of  course  a  late  one,  later  by  at  least  two  centuries  than 
the  vase-paintings,  but  it  reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  thought 
and  one  moreover  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Homer.  The 
scene  is  a  rural  one.   In  the  right-hand  comer  is  a  herm,  in 

^  Published  by  Schreiber,  HellenistUche  Reliefbilder,  Taf.  lxi.  :  where  the  relief 
now  is  is  not  known.  FnUy  discnssed  by  Dr  Otto  Crusias,  *Die  Epiphuiie  der 
Sirene,'  Philologos  (N.F.  ly.)  p.  98.  Dr  Crasias  rightly  observes  that  the  relief 
has  been  misunderstood.  It  represents  rather  an  (f^Sot  than  a  o-i^/urXeypMi,  and  the 
recumbent  figure  is  a  mortal  man  not  a  Silen. 
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front  of  it  an  altar,  near  at  hand  a  tree  on  which  hangs  a  votive 
syrinx.  Some  peasant  or  possibly  a  way&rer  has  fallen  asleep. 
Down  upon  him  has  pounced 
a  winged  and  bird -footed 
woman.  It  is  the  very  image 
of  obsession,  of  nightmare,  of 
a  haunting  midday  dream. 
The  woman  can  be  none  other 
than  an  evil  Siren.  Had  the 
scene  been  represented  by  an 
earlier  artist,  he  would  have 
made  her  ugly  because  evil ; 
but  by  Hellenistic  times  the 
Sirens  were  beautiful  women, 
all  human  but  for  wings  and 
sometimes  bird-feet. 

The  terrors  of  the  midday 
sleep  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  their  sun-smitten  land ; 
nightmare  to  them  was  also  daymare.  Such  a  visitation,  coupled 
possibly  with  occasional  cases  of  sunstroke,  was  of  course  the 
obsession  of  a  demons  Even  a  troubled  tormenting  illicit  dream 
was  the  work  of  a  Siren.  In  sleep  the  will  and  the  reason  are 
becalmed  and  the  passions  unchained.  That  the  midday  night- 
mare went  to  the  making  of  the  Siren  is  clear  from  the  windless 
calm  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Homer.  The  horrid  end,  the 
wasting  death,  the  sterile  enchantment,  the  loss  of  wife  and 
babes,  all  look  the  same  way.  Homer,  with  perhaps  some  blend 
of  the  Northern  mermaid  in  his  mind,  sets  his  Sirens  by  the  sea, 
thereby  cleansing  their  uncleanness;  but  later  tradition  kept 
certain  horrid  primitive  elements  when  it  made  of  the  Siren  a 
hetaira  disallowing  the  lawful  gifts  of  Aphrodite. 

There  remains  another  aspect  of  the  Sii-ens.  They  appear 
frequently  as  monuments,  sometimes  as  actual  mourners,  on  tombs. 
Here  all  the  erotic  element  has  disappeared;  they  are  substantially 

1  Pliny  eites  Dinon  as  aathority  for  a  like  superstition  in  India.  Nat,  Hist,  x. 
49  (F.H.O.  u.  p.  90) :  Nec  Sirenes  impetraverunt  fidem  adfirmet  licet  Dinon  Clitarchi 
oelebrati  anctoris  pater  in  India  esse  mulceriqae  earum  cantu  qaos  gravatos  somno 
laoeient.  And  ef.  Aelian  H.A,  zvni.  22,  28.  Siren  in  the  Septnagint  is  the  word 
nsed  of  the  desert  bogey  that  oar  translation  renders  *  dragon/  Job  xzx.  30  *  I  am 
brother  to  the  dragon  and  companion  to  owls/  and  again  Micah  i.  8  *I  will  make 
a  wailing  like  the  dragon  and  a  mooming  as  the  owls.' 
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Death-Eeres,  Harpies,  though  to  begin  with  they  imaged  the  soul 
itsel£  The  bird-woman  of  the  Harpy  tomb,  the  gentle  angel  of 
death,has  been  already  noted  (p.  177).  The  Siren  on  a  black-figured 
lekythos  in  the  British  Museum^  (fig.  40)  is  purely  monumental. 


She  stands  on  the  grave  stele  playing  her  great  \yTe,  while  two 
bearded  men  with  their  dogs  seem  to  listen  intent.  She  is  grave 
and  beautiful  with  no  touch  of  seduction.  Probably  at  first  the 
Siren  was  placed  on  tombs  as  a  sort  of  charm,  a  irpo^cLaKavLov,  a 
soul  to  keep  off  souls.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  dealing  with 
apotropaic  ritual  (p.  196),  that  the  charm  itself  is  used  as  counter- 
charm.  So  the  dreaded  Death-Ker  is  set  itself  to  guard  the 
tomb.  Other  associations  would  gather  round.  The  Siren  was  a 
singer,  she  would  chant  the  funeral  dirge ;  this  dirge  might  be  the 
praises  of  the  dead.  The  epitaph  that  Erinna*  wrote  for  her  girl- 
friend Baukis  begins 

*  Pillars  and  Sirens  mine  and  moiimfiil  urn.* 

On  later  funeral  monuments  Sirens  appear  for  the  most  part 
as  mourners,  tearing  their  hair  and  lamenting.  Their  apotropaic 
function  was  wholly  forgotten.  Where  an  apotropaic  monster  is 
wanted  we  find  an  owl  or  a  sphinx. 

Even  on  funeral  monuments  the  notion  of  the  Siren  as  either 
soul  or  Death- Angel  is  more  and  more  obscured  by  her  potency  as 
sweet  singer.  Once,  however,  when  she  appears  in  philosophy, 
there  is  at  least  a  haunting  remembrance  that  she  is  a  soul  who 

1  BM.  Cat,  B  651.   J.  £.  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odyuey,  PI.  89. 
^  Erinna,  £rg.  5  ZraXcu  «cU  Zccp^es  ificd  xal  v4v$tfi€  Kp<aa-ff4. 
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siogs  to  souls.  In  the  cosmography  with  which  he  ends  the 
Republic,  Plato*  thus  writes:  '  The  spindle  turns  on  the  knees  of 
Ananke,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  sphere  is  perched 
a  Siren,  who  goes  round  with  them  hymning  a  single  tone. 
The  eight  together  form  one  Harmony.'  Commentators  explain 
that  the  Sirens  are  chosen  because  they  are  sweet  singers,  but 
then,  if  music  be  all,  why  is  it  the  evil  Sirens  and  not  the  good 
Muses  who  chant  the  music  of  the  spheres  ?  Plutarch*  felt  the 
difficulty.  In  his  Symposiacs  he  makes  one  of  the  guests  say: 
'  Plato  is  absurd  in  committing  the  eternal  and  divine  revolutions 
not  to  the  Muses  but  to  the  Sirens;  demons  who  are  by  no 
means  either  benevolent  or  in  themselves  good.'  Another  guest, 
Ammonius,  attempts  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Sirens  by  giving 
to  them  in  Homer  a  mystical  significance.  *  Even  Homer,'  he  says, 
'  means  by  their  music  not  a  power  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
man,  but  rather  a  power  that  inspires  in  the  souls  that  go  from 
Hence  Thither,  and  wander  about  after  death,  a  love  for  things 
heavenly  and  divine  and  a  forgetfulness  of  things  mortal,  and 
thereby  holds  them  enchanted  by  singing.  Even  here,'  he  goes  ow 
to  say,  '  a  dim  murmur  of  that  music  reaches  us,  rousing  remi- 
niscence.' 

It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  Homer's  Sirens  had 
really  any  such  mystical  content.  But,  given  that  they  have  the 
bird-form  of  souls,  that  they  '  know  all  things,'  are  sweet  singers 
and  dwellers  in  Hades,  and  they  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
mystic.  Proclus*  in  his  commentary  on  the  Republic  says,  with 
perhaps  more  truth  than  he  is  conscious  of,  *  the  Sirens  are  a  kind 
of  souls  living  the  life  of  the  spirit.'  His  interpretation  is  not 
merely  fanciful ;  it  is  a  blend  of  primitive  tradition  with  mystical 
philosophy. 

The  Sirens  are  further  helped  to  their  high  station  on  the 

spheres  by  the  Orphic  belief  that  purified  souls  went  to  the  stars, 

nay  even  became  stars.  In  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes*  the  servant 

asks  Trygaeus, 

•It  is  true  then,  what  they  say,  that  in  the  air 
A  man  becomes  a  star,  when  he  comes  to  die?' 

»  Hat.  Rev.  617  b.  «  Plot.  Symp.  xx.  14.  6. 

*  Prod,  ad  Plat.  Rep,  loc.  cit.  y/nrxotl  rires  woepQs  j^Cjffcu, 

*  At.  Fax  882.  For  this  Orphic  doctrine  see  Rohde,  P$yche  n.  p.  423*, 
Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  104  ff. 
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To  the  poet  the  soul  is  a  bird  in  its  longing  to  be  free : 

<  Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  mine  hiding, 
On  the  hill-tops,  where  the  sun  scarce  hath  trod, 
Or  a  cloud  make  the  place  of  mine  abiding, 
As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of  God^' 

And  that  upward  flight  to  heavenly  places  is  as  the  flying  of 
a  Siren : 

*With  golden  wings  begirt  my  body  flies, 

Sirens  have  lent  me  their  swift  winged  feet. 
Upborne  to  uttermost  ether  I  shall  meet 
And  mix  with  heavenly  Zeus  beyond  the  skies 

But,  though  Plato  and  the  poets  and  the  mystics  exalt  the 
Siren,  '  half-angel  and  half-bird,'  to  cosmic  functions,  yet,  to  the 
popular  mind,  they  are  mainly  things,  if  not  wholly  evil,  yet 
fearful  and  to  be  shunned.  This  is  seen  in  the  myth  of  their 
J  contest  with  the  Muses'.  Here  they  are  the  spirits  of  forbidden 
;  intoxication;  as  such  on  vases  they  join  the  motley  crew  of 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs  who  revel  with  Dionysos.  They  stand,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  ancient  as  to  the  modem,  for  the  impulses  in 
life  as  yet  unmoralized,  imperious  longings,  ecstasies,  whether  of 
love  or  art  or  philosophy,  magical  voices  calling  to  a  man  from  his 
*  Land  of  Heart's  Desire '  and  to  which  if  he  hearken  it  may  be  he 
will  return  home  no  more — voices  too,  which,  whether  a  man  sail 
by  or  stay  to  hearken,  still  sing  on. 

The  Siren  bird-woman  transformed  for  ever  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  into  the  sweet-voiced  demon  of  seduction  may  seem  rft- 
mote  from  the  Ker  of  which  she  is  but  a  specialized  form.  A 
curious  desigQ*  on  a  black-figured  cylix  in  the  Louvre  (fig.  41) 
shows  how  close  was  the  real  connection.  The  scene  is  a  banquet : 
five  men  are  reclining  on  couches,  two  of  them  separated  by  a 
huge  deinos,  a  wine-vessel,  from  which  a  boy  has  drawn  wine  in  an 
oinochoe.  Over  two  of  the  men  are  hovering  winged  figures,  each 
holding  a  crown  and  a  spray ;  over  two  others  hover  bird- women, 
each  also  holding  a  crown  and  a  spray.  What  are  we  to  call  these 
ministrant  figures,  what  would  the  vase-painter  himself  have  called 
J  them?  Are  the  human  winged  figures  Love-gods,  are  the  bird- 
women  Sirens  ?  For  lack  of  context  it  is  hard  to  say  with  certainty. 
Thus  much  is  clear,  both  kinds  of  figures  are  favouring  genii  of 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  732.  •  Eur.  frg.  911.  *  Mytfu  of  the  Odyt$ey,  p.  166. 

*  BuU.  de  Corr.  HelL  1898,  p.  238,  fig.  6. 
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the  feast,  and  for  our  purpose  this  is  all-important:  the  bird- 
women,  be  they  Sirens  or  not,  and  the  wioged  human  figures,  be 
they  Love-gods  or  merely  Keres,  perform  the  same  function.  The 


Fig.  41. 

development  of  the  Love-god,  Ejtos,  from  the  Eer  will  be  discussed 
later  (Chap.  XIL) ;  for  the  present  it  is  best  to  regard  these  bird- 
women  and  winged  sprites  as  both  of  the  order  of  Keres,  as  yet 
unspecialized  in  function. 

The  Ker  as  Sphinx. 

Two  special  features  characterize  the  Sphinx :  she  was  a  Harpy 
carrying  off  men  to  destruction,  an  incarnate  plague ;  she  was  the 
soothsayer  with  the  evil  habit  of  asking  riddles  as  well  as  answering 
them.  Both  functions,  though  seemingly  alien,  were  characteristic 
of  underworld  bogeys ;  the  myth-making  mind  put  them  together 
and  wove  out  of  the  two  the  tale  of  the  unanswered  riddle  and  the 
consequent  deathly  pest. 

On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  42  from  a  cylix^  in  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  a  charming  representation  of  the 
riddle-answering  Oedipus,  whose  name  is  written  Oidipodes,  sitting 


1  Afttf.  Oreg,  No.  186.    Hartwig,  MeUUnchaUn^  Taf.  Lxxm. 
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meditatiDg  in  front  of  the  oracle.  The  Sphinx  on  her  column  is  half 
monument,  half  personality;  she  is  a  very  human  monster,  she  has 
her  lion-body,  but  she  is  a  lovely  attentive  maiden.  From  her  lips 
come  the  letters  Kai  rpt,  which  may  mean  and  three  or  and  three 
{'footed).  In  the  field  is  a  delicate  decorative  spray,  which,  occur- 
ring as  it  does  on  vases  with  a  certain  individuality  of  drawing^ 
seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  signature  of  a  particular  master^ 


Fio.  42. 


The  Sphinx  in  fig.  42  is  all  oracular,  but  occasionally,  on  vases 
of  the  same  date,  she  appears  in  her  other  function  as  the  '  man- 
snatching  Ker/  She  leaves  her  pedestal  and  carries  oflf  a  Theban 
youth.  The  5th  century  vase-painter  with  his  determined  euphe- 
mism, even  when  he  depicts  her  carrying  oflf  her  prey,  makes  her 
do  it  with  a  certain  Attic  gentleness,  more  like  a  death-Siren  than 

^  Dr  Hartwig  op.  cit.  has  ooUected  and  disoassed  these  vases  and  gives  to  the 
artist  the  name  '  Meister  mit  dem  Banke.' 
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a  Ebirpy.  Aeschylus^  in  the  Seoen  against  Thebes  describes  her  as 
the  monster  she  is ;  the  Sphinx  on  the  shield  of  Parthenopaeus  is  a 
horrid  bogey,  the  '  reproach  of  the  state/  '  eater  of  raw-flesh/  with 
hungry  jaws,  bringing  ill-luck  to  him  who  bears  her  on  his  ensign. 

In  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  43,  a  design  from  a  late 
Lower  Italy  krater*  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  the  Sphinx  is  wholly 


Fio.  43. 


oracular,  and  this  time  she  must  answer  the  riddle,  not  ask  it. 
The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  rocky  mound,  near  which  stands  erect 
a  snake.  The  snake  is  not,  I  think,  without  meaning ;  it  is  the 
oracular  beast  of  the  earth-oracle.  The  Silenus  who  has  come  to 
consult  the  oracle  holds  in  his  hand  a  bird.  The  scene  would  be 
hopelessly  enigmatic  but  for  one  of  the  fables  that  are  current 
under  the  name  of  Aesop',  which  precisely  describes  the  situation. 
*  A  certain  bad  man  made  an  agreement  with  some  one  to  prove 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  false,  and  when  the  appointed  day 
came,  he  took  a  sparrow  in  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  his 
garment  and  came  to  the  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
oracle,  asked  \y^hether  the  thing  in  his  hand  was  alive  or  dead,  and 

1  Aesch.  Sept.  e.  Theb.  5S9. 

*  Heydemann,  Cat.  No.  2846.  Mtueo  Borbonico  xii.  9.  Discassed  and  explained 
by  Dr  Otto  Cnuias,  Fettschrtft  fUr  Overheck^  p.  102.  Dr  Crnsias  holds  that  the 
aziake  is  merely  a  'Fiillfigar.' 

*  Aeaop.  Fob,  55. 

H.  14 
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he  meant  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  dead,  to  show  the  sparrow  alive, 
but  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  alive,  to  strangle  it  first  and  then 
show  it  But  the  god  knew  his  wicked  plan,  and  said  to  him. 
Have  done,  for  it  depends  on  you  whether  what  you  hold  is  dead 
or  living."  The  story  shows  plainly  that  the  divinity  is  not  lightly 
to  be  tempted.' 

The  story,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vase-painting  it 
explains,  shows  clearly  another  thing.  The  Sphinx  was  mainly 
a  local  Theban  bogey,  but  she  became  the  symbol  of  oracular 
divinity.  At  Delphi  there  was  an  earth-oracle  guarded  by  a 
snake,  and  in  honour  of  that  earth-oracle  the  Naxians  upreared 
their  colossal  Sphinx^  and  set  it  in  the  precinct  of  Gaia.  As  time 
went  on,  the  savage  '  man-snatching '  aspect  of  the  Sphinx  faded, 
remembered  only  in  the  local  legend,  while  her  oracular  aspect 
grew ;  but  the  local  legend  is  here  as  always  the  more  instructive. 

The  next  representation  of  the  Sphinx  (fig.  44),  firom  the  frag- 
ment of  an  oinochoe  in  the 
Berlin  Museum*, is  specially 
suggestive.  The  monster  is 
inscribed,  not  with  the  name 
we  know  her  by,  *  Sphinx,' 
but  as  *  Kassmia,'  the  Kad- 
mean  One,  the  bogey  of 
Kadmos.  The  bearded  mon- 
ster with  wings  and  claws 
and  dog-like  head  has  lost 
her  orthodox  lion-body,  and 
lent  it  perhaps  to  Oedipus 
who  stands  in  front  of  her. 
The  scene  is  of  course  pure 

comedy,  and  shows  how  Fio.  44. 

near  to  the  Greek  mind 

were  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  the  thing  feared  and  the 
thing  scoffed  at.  The  Kassmia,  the  bogey  of  Kadmos,  may  have 
brought  her  lion-body  with  Kadmos  firom  the  East,  but  the  sup- 
position, though  very  possible,  is  not  necessary.    Cithaeron  was 

^  DiBcovered  in  the  ezcftvations  at  Delphi,  see  Homolle,  FouiUeM  de  Delphei,  1903, 
T.  n.  pi.  xiT. 

3  Berlin,  Inr.  3186.   Jahrbuch  d.  IiuL  1891,  Anzeiger,  p.  119,  fig.  17. 
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traditionally  lion-haunted\  The  Sphinx  may  have  borrowed  some 
of  her  traits  and  part  of  her  body  from  a  real  lion  haunting  a  real 
local  tomb. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  Hesiod*  calls  the 
monster  not  Sphinx  but  Phix: 

'By  stress  of  Orthios,  she,  Echidna,  bare 
Disastrous  Phix,  a  bane  to  Kadmos'  folk.' 

The  scholiast  remarks  that  '  Mount  Phikion  where  she  dwelt 
was  called  after  her/  but  the  reverse  is  probably  true.  Phix  was 
the  local  bogey  of  Phikion.  The  rocky  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  S.-E.  comer  of  Lake  Copais  is  still  locally  known  as  Phaga". 
By  a  slight  and  easy  modification  Phix  became  Sphix  or  Sphinx, 
the  '  throttler/  an  excellent  name  for  a  destructive  bogey. 

The  last  representation  of  the  Sphinx,  in  fig.  45,  brings  us  to 
her  characteristic  as  tomb- haunter.    The  design  is  from  a  krater*  V 


Fio.  45. 


in  the  Vagnonville  Collection  of  the  Museo  Greco  Etrusco  at 
Florence.  The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  tomb-mound  (^^w^ta  7^9) 
of  the  regular  sepulchral  type.  That  the  mound  is  sepulchral 
is  certain  from  the  artificial  stone  basis  pierced  with  holes"  on 
which  it  stands.  Two  lawless  Satyrs  attack  the  mound  with 
picks.    The  Sphinx  is  a  tomb-haunting  bogey,  a  Ker,  but  ulti- 

1  P.  1. 41. 4.  *  He8.  Theog,  826  and  Scut.  Her,  38,  and  see  Plat.  Crat.  414  d. 

<  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  n.  26.  2. 

«  Milani,  Mweo  Topografieo,  p.  69.    'Delphika,*  J.H.S.  1899,  p.  285. 
'  The  purpose  of  these  holes,  which  occur  frequently  in  representations  of  tomb- 
moandB  on  Athenian  lekythoi,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  out. 
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mately  she  fades  into  a  decorative  tomb  monument,  with  always 
perhaps  some  prophylactic  intent.  In  this,  as  in  her  mantic 
aspect,  she  is  own  cousin  to  the  Ker-Siren,  but  with  the  Sphinx 
the  mantic  side  predominates.  The  Sphinx,  unlike  the  Siren, 
never  developed  into  a  trinity,  though  when  she  became  decorative 
she  is  doubled  for  heraldic  purposes. 

It  is  time  to  resume  the  various  shifting  notions  that  cluster 
round  the  term  Eer,  perhaps  the  most  untranslateable  of  all 
Greek  words.  Ghost,  bacillus,  disease,  death-angel,  death-fate,  fate, 
bogey,  magician  have  all  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  So  shifting 
and  various  is  the  notion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  primary, 
what  developed,  but  deep  down  in  the  lowest  stratum  lie  the  two 
kindred  conceptions  of  ghost  and  bacillus.  It  is  only  by  a  severe 
effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  think  ourselves  back  into  an 
adequate  mental  confusion  to  realize  all  the  connotations  of  Ker. 

When  the  lexicographers  came  to  define  the  word  they  had 
no  easy  task.  Their  struggles — they  are  honest  men,  if  not  too 
intelligent — are  instructive.  Happily  they  make  no  attempt  at 
real  formulation,  but  jot  things  down  as  they  come.  Hesychius, 
after  his  preliminary  statement  '/ciyp  (neuter,  with  circumflex  accent) 
the  soul,  (oxytone,  feminine)  death-bringing  fate,  death,'  gives  us 
suggestive  particulars :  /djpa^  •  dxaOapa-ia^,  fioXvcfiara,  fiKd/Sa^y 
where  we  see  the  unclean  bacilli ;  Krjpov  •  Xctttoi/  vo<rrjp6v,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  evil  skinny  Ker  of  the  vase-painting  (fig.  17); 
KfjpLovaOai'  eKirXriTTeadai,  where  the  bogey  Ker  is  manifest; 
Krjpiot>0fjvar  inrb  aKoroSipov  \r)<f>0rjvac,  where  the  whirlwind  seems 
indicated,  though  it  may  be  the  dizziness  of  death.  Kerukainae 
were  the  female  correlatives  of  Kerykes,  *  women  whose  business 
it  was  to  collect  things  polluted '  and  carry  them  oflf  to  the  sea*. 
Most  curious  and  primitive  of  all,  we  are  told*  that  KrfpvK&i  itself 
means  not  only  messengers,  ministers,  a  priestly  race  descended 
from  Hermes,  but  *  they  call  the  insects  that  impregnate  the  wild 
fig  KTjpvKa^!    Here  are  bacilli  indeed,  but  for  life  not  for  death. 

^  Soidas  8.V.,  ira2  mjpvKo^at  ixdiXow  *A\€^9p«it  yvwcuKaty  aXrives  €ls  rdr  adXAt 
irapioOffcu  Kal  rdf  avyoiKlas  i^^  <}t€  owaytlptiv  rd  fudcftara  i;aX  dxo^^pciF  e^f  BdKaaaiMM 
aircp  iKdXovp  ^vXdiria. 

'  Hesych.  b.y.,  koI  rovt  ipufdl^ovrat  rovs  ipLvovi  KifipvKat  \iyovffi. 
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The  Eeb  as  Erints. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  a  Ker  is  sometimes  an 
avenger,  but  this  aspect  of  the  word  has  been  advisedly  reserved 
because  it  takes  us  straight  to  the  idea  of  the  Erinys. 

Pausanias^  d  propos  of  the  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara,  tells 
us  a  story  in  which  a  Ker  figures  plainly  as  an  Erinys,  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  death-Siren.  Psamathe,  daughter  of 
Krotopos,  King  of  Argos,  had  a  child  by  Apollo,  which,  fearing 
her  fisither's  anger,  she  exposed.  The  child  was  found  and  killed 
by  the  sheep-dogs  of  Krofopos.  Apollo  sent  Peine  (Penalty  or 
Vengeance)  on  the  city  of  the  Argives.  Peine,  they  say,  snatched 
children  from  their  mothers  until  Koroibos,  to  please  the  Argives, 
slew  her.  After  he  had  slain  her,  there  came  a  second  pestilence 
upon  them  and  lasted  on.  Koroibos  had  to  go  to  Delphi  to  expiate 
his  sin ;  he  was  ordered  to  build  a  temple  of  Apollo  wherever  the 
tripod  he  brought  from  Delphi  should  fall.  He  built  of  course  the 
town  of  Tripodisci.  The  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  most  ancient  Greek  stone  images  Pausanias 
had  ever  seen,  a  figure  of  Koroibos  slaying  Poine.  There  were 
elegiac  verses  carved  on  it  recounting  the  tale  of  Psamathe  and 
Koroibos.  Now  Pausanias  mentions  no  Ker,  only  Poine ;  but  the 
Anthologists*  have  preserved  for  us  verses  which,  if  not  actually 
those  carved  on  the  grave,  at  all  events  refer  to  it,  and  in  them 
occur  the  notable  words : 

'I  am  the  Ker,  slain  by  Koroibos,  I  dwell  on  his  tomb, 
Here  at  my  feet,  on  account  of  the  tripod,  he  lies  for  his  doom.' 

Poine  is  clearly  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of  Psamathe 
causing  a  pest  which  snatched  babes  from  their  mother,  and  Poine 
the  ghost-pest  is  a  Ker  and  practically  a  Ker-Erinys. 

The  simple  truth  emerges  so  clearly  as  to  be  almost  self- 
evident,  yet  is  constantly  ignored,  that  primarily  the  Keres-Erinyes 
are  just  what  the  words  say,  the  *Keres  Angry-ones.'  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Pausanias'  tells  us,  that  the 

1  P.  1.  43.  7. 

»  Atahol.  PaL  VII.  164 

E/fU  ^  K^p  TVfApouxoii  i  9i  KTelvat  fie  Kdpoipos 
ffciroi  d*  ui*  {nr*  i/ioTs  woffffl  ^td  rplwoda, 
*  P.  Till.  25.  4  5ri  Ttf  Ovfjuf  x/^^^i  KoKowrof  ipunieuf  ol  *ApKddeu 
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Arcadians  and,  with  the  Arcadians,  probably  the  rest  of  the  primi- 
tive Qreeks,  called  'being  in  a  rage'  ipivveiv.  Demeter  at  Thelpusa 
had  two  surnames  and  even  two  statues.  When  she  was  wroth 
they  called  her  Erinys^  on  account  of  her  wrath,  when  she  relented 
and  bathed  they  called  her  Lousia.  Pausaniaa  gives  as  literary 
authority  for  the  surname  Erinys,  Antimachus  who  wrote  (4th 
cent.  B.C.)  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes. 

The  Erinyes,  on  this  showing,  are  one  form  of  the  countless  host 
of  divine  beings  whose  names  are  simply  adjectival  epithets,  not 
names  proper.  Such  others  are  the  Eumenides  the  Kindly  Ones, 
the  Fotniae  the  Awful  Ones,  the  Maniae  the  Madnesses,  the 
Praxidikae  the  Vengeful  Ones.  With  a  certain  delicate  shyness, 
founded  possibly  on  a  very  practical  fear,  primitive  man  will  not 
address  his  gods  by  a  personal  name ;  he  decently  shrouds  them 
in  class  epithets.  There  are  people  living  now,  Celts  for  the  most 
part,  who  shrink  from  the  personal  attack  of  a  proper  name,  and 
call  their  friends,  in  true  primitive  fashion,  the  Old  One,  the  Kind 
One,  the  Blackest  One,  and  the  like. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  these  adjectival  names,  the  gods  are 
as  many  as  the  moods  of  the  worshipper,  i.e.  as  his  thoughts  about 
his  gods.  If  he  is  kind,  they  are  Kindly  Ones ;  when  he  feels  venge- 
ful, they  are  Vengeful  Ones. 

The  question  arises,  why  did  the  angry  aspect  of  the  Keres, 
i.e.  the  Erinyes,  attain  to  a  development  so  paramount,  so  self- 
sufficing,  that  already  in  Homer  they  are  distinct  from  the  Keres, 
with  functions,  if  not  forms,  clearly  defined,  beyond  possibility  of 
confusion.  It  is  precisely  these  functions  that  have  defined  them. 
A  Ker,  as  has  been  seen,  is  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  active  for 
plants,  for  animals,  as  for  men :  a  Ker  when  angry  is  Erinys :  a  Ker 
is  never  so  angry  as  when  he  has  been  killed.  The  idea  of  Erinys 
as  distinct  from  Ker  is  developed  out  of  a  human  relation  intensely 
felt.  The  Erinys  primarily  is  the  Ker  of  a  human  being  un- 
righteously slain.  Erinys  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  outraged  soul 
of  the  dead  man  crying  for  vengeance ;  it  is  the  Ker  as  Peine. 
In  discussing  the  Keres  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  ghost 

1  The  explanation  of  Erinyes  as  'angry  ones'  is  confirmed  by  modern  philology. 
F.  Froehde,  Bezzenberger.  Beitrdge,  xx.  p.  18S,  derires  the  word  Erinys  from 
^'Pvtr-Mos,  Lith.  rmXoM^  angry. 
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is  a  Word  too  narrow:  Keres  denote  a  wider  animism.  With 
Erinys  the  case  is  otherwise:  the  Elrinyes  are  primarily  human 
ghosts,  but  all  human  ghosts  are  not  Erinyes,  only  those  ghosts 
that  are  angry,  and  that  for  a  special  reason,  usually  because  they 
have  been  murdered.  Other  cases  of  angry  ghosts  are  covered 
by  the  black  Ker.  It  is  the  vengeftil  inhumanity  of  the  Erinyes, 
arising  as  it  does  from  their  humanity,  which  marks  them  out 
frx>m  the  Keres. 

That  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  the  vengeful  souls  of  murdered 
men  can  and  will  in  the  sequel  be  plainly  showu,  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  already  in  Homer  they  have  passed  out  of  this  stage 
and  are  personified  almost  beyond  recognition.  They  are  no  longer 
souls;  they  are  the  avengers  of  soula  Thus  in  Homer,  in  the 
prayer  of  Althaea,  Erinys^  though  summoned  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Althaea's  brethren,  is  clearly  not  the  ghost  of  either  of 
them;  she  is  one,  they  are  two;  she  is  female,  they  are  male. 
Althaea  prays: 

*And  her  the  Erinys  blood-haunting ^ 
Heard  out  of  Erebos'  depths,  she  of  the  soul  without  pity.* 

There  is  nothing  that  so  speedily  blurs  and  effaces  the  real 
origin  of  things  as  this  insistent  Greek  habit  of  impersonation. 
We  were  able  to  track  the  Keres  back  to  something  like  their 
origin  just  because  they  never  really  got  personified.  In  this 
respect  poets  are  the  worst  of  mythological  offenders.  By  their 
intense  realization  they  lose  all  touch  with  the  confusions  of 
actuality.  The  Erinyes  summoned  by  Althaea  were  really  ghosts 
of  the  murdered  brothers,  but  Homer  separates  them  off  into 
avengers. 

*  n.  n.  671  rrfi  3'  •^€po4>otTis  'Eptfut 

'  On  the  epithet  ^po^oTrit  *  blood-haunting/  usuaUy  translated  'walking  in  dark- 
ness,' Boscher  (Myth,  Lex,  s.v.)  has  based  a  whole  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  Erinyes  as  *  storm-clouds.'  The  Townley  scholion  {ad  loc)  offers  an  alternative 
reading  of  the  epithet  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  Erinys :  ol  elapoTunst 
iyKtifUpw  roG  elap  9rep  iirrl  Kara  XaXafui^lovt  atfxa.  On  this  showing  the  Erinyes 
would  be  not  those  who  *  walked  in  darkness'  but  those  who  sucked  the  blood, 
a  Tiew  certainly  consonant  with  the  picture  of  the  Erinyes  presented  by  Aeschylus : 
dr6  iQrrot  ^o^Tm  ipvOpov  ix  fUXiw  HXopop  {Eum.  264).  The  termination  -irumt 
inst^id  of  -0oirit  gives  of  course  a  simple  and  satisfactory  meaning ;  but,  accepting 
i^pe-  as  representing  the  Cyprian  form  eXap  *  blood,'  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  retain 
-^rit  and  explain  the  epithet  as  '  blood  haunting.'  Another  alternative  is  suggested 
^  Fiek,  ie.  that  the  primitive  form  is  itapo-irotTit  *  blutraohend/  rocrit  being  akin 
to  rou^,  eL  Apollo  Poitios  (see  A.  Fick,  *  Gdttemamen,'  in  Bezzenberger.  Beitrdge, 
VL.  p.  179). 
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In  other  Homeric  Erinyes  there  is  often  not  even  a  fond  of 
possible  ghosts.  Phoenix  transgresses  against  his  father  AmyntorS 
and  Amyntor  for  his  unnatural  offence  invokes  against  him  the 
'  hateful  Erinyes ' :  they  are  no  ancestral  ghosts,  they  are  merely 
avengers  of  the  moral  law,  vaguer  equivalents  of  'Underworld 
Zeus  and  dread  Persephone/  Ares'  offends  his  mother  Aphrodite, 
who  is  certainly  not  dead  and  has  no  ghost,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  Athene  appease  the  'Erinys  of  his  mother/ 
In  a  word,  in  Homer,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the 
Erinyes  are  avengers  of  offences  against  blood-relations  on  the 
mother's  and  father's  side,  of  all  offences  agaiust  moral,  and  finally 
even  natural  law. 

The  familiar  case  of  Xanthus,  the  horse  of  Achilles',  marks  the 
furthest  pole  of  complete  abstraction.  Xanthus  warns  Achilles 
that,  for  all  their  fleetness,  his  horses  bear  him  to  his  death,  and 

'When  he  thus  had  spoken 
The  Erinyes  stayed  his  voice.' 

The  intervention  of  the  Erinyes  here  is  usually  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  saying  of  Heracleitus*  that '  the  sun  could  not  go 
out  of  his  course  without  the  Erinyes,  ministers  of  justice,  finding 
him  out.'  I  doubt  if  the  philosophy  of  Heracleitus  supplies  the  true 
explanation.  The  horse  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  fates,  the 
Erinyes ;  they  tell  of  what  fate  (fiolpa)  will  accomplish ;  nay  more, 
ds  fates  they,  reluctant  but  obedient,  carry  him  to  his  death. 
When  Xanthus  has  uttered  the  mandate  of  fate,  the  Fates  close 
his  mouth,  not  because  he  transgresses  their  law,  but  because  he 
has  uttered  it  to  the  full. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  stated  by  Heracleitus  is  of  capital 
importance.  It  shows  that  to  a  philosopher  writing  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  the  Erinyes  were  embodiments  of  law,  ministers 
bf  Justice.  Of  course  a  philosopher  is  as  little  to  be  taken  as 
k-eflecting  popular  faith  as  a  poet,  indeed  far  less;  but  even  a 
philosopher  cannot,  save  on  pain  of  becoming  unintelligible,  use 
words  apart  from  popular  associations.  Heracleitus  was  indeed 
drunk  with  the  thought  of  law,  of  Fate,  of  unchanging  'moral 

1  IL  IX.  464.  «  II.  XXI.  412. 

'  IL  XIX.  418  (at  &pa  t^cnu/jatufrot  ipun^a  ^(rxetfor  a^d^y, 

*  Plat,  de  Ex.  11  rjXiot  7&/>  inr€pfiijc€Tai  fUrpa  {ptivlw  b  'HpdxXccTOt)  ^  ^ 
*E/Hyy6€t  fu»,  AUcijs  itrlxovpoi,  ^iev/n^otwiy. 
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retribution/  with  the  eternal  sequence  of  his  endless  flux;  his 
Erinyes  are  cosmic  beyond  the  imagination  of  Homer,  but  still  the 
£BM:t  remains  that  he  uses  them  as  embodiments  of  the  vengeance 
that  attends  transgression.  By  his  time  they  are  not  Keres,  not 
souls,  still  less  bacilli,  not  even  avengers  of  tribal  blood,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  ministers  of  Justice^  {AIkt)^  iirUovpot). 


The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus. 

Heracleitus  has  pushed  abstraction  to  its  highest  pitch.  When 
we  come  to  Aeschylus  we  find,  as  would  be  expected,  a  conception 
of  the  Erinyes  that  is  at  once  narrower  and  more  vitalized,  more 
objective,  more  primitive.  In  the  Septem^  the  conception  is 
narrower,  more  primitive  than  in  Homer;  the  Erinys  is  in  fact 
an  angry  ghost.    This  is  stated  with  the  utmost  precision. 

'Alas,  thou  Fate — grievous,  dire  to  be  borne, 
And  Oedipus*  holy  Shade, 
Black  £rinys,  verily,  mighty  art  thou,* 

chant  the  chorus  again  and  again.  Fate  is  close  at  hand  and 
nigh  akin, •but  the  real  identity  and  apposition  is  between  the 
shade,  the  ghost  of  Oedipus,  and  the  black  Erinys. 

Here  and  in  the  Prometheus  Bound^  Aeschylus  is  fully 
conscious  that  it  is  the  actual  ghost,  not  a  mere  abstract  venge- 
ance that  haunts  and  pursues.  lo  is  stung  by  the  oestrus^ 
because  she  was  a  cow-maiden,  but  the  real  terror  that  maddens 
her  is  that  most  terrifying  of  all  ancient  ghosts,  the  phantom  of 
earth-bom  Argua 

•Woe,  Woe!  ^ 
Asain  the  sradflv  stines  me  as  I  sro.  ^ 


Again  the  gadfly  stings  me  as  I  go. 
The  earth-born  neatherd  Ar 
Earth,  wilt  thou  never  hide 


e  earth-bom  neatherd  Argos  himdred-eyed, 


1  The  oonception  of  Dike  was  largely  dae  to  Orphic  influence,  see  p.  507. 
«  ».  98S 

lilt  fJLoipa  papvd&rcipa  ^oyepa 
w&rnd  t'  OIMtov  ffxid 
fiiXau'*  '£/Mrl)t,  rj  fuyaaOeriit  rtt  el. 
>  Aesch.  Pram.  Vinct.  566. 

^  The  gadfly  is  purely  incidental  to  lo  as  cow.  Oistros  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
distraction  caused  by  the  ghost.  On  a  vase-painting  representing  the  slaying  of  her 
children  by  Medea,  Oistros  (inscribed)  is  represented  as  a  figure  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  snakes,  and  near  at  hand  is  'the  ghost  of  Aietes*  (inscribed)  who  sent  it.  {Arch, 
ZeU,  1847,  T.  8.) 
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0  horror !  he  is  coming,  coming  nigh, 
Dead,  with  his  wandering  eye. 
Uprising  from  the  dead 
He  drives  me  famished 
Along  the  shingled  main, 

His  phantom  pipe  drones  with  a  sleepy  strain. 
Ye  gods,  what  have  I  done  to  cry  in  vain, 
Fainting  and  frenzied  with  sting-driven  pain  V 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Oresteia,  the  Erinyes  are  envisaged 
'  from  a  different  angle.    The  shift  is  due  partly  to  the  data  of  the 
j  plot,  the  primitive  saga  out  of  which  it  is  constructed,  partly  to 
a  definite  moral  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  tragedian. 

^       The  primitive  material  of  the  trilogy  was  the  story  of  the 
!  house  of  Atreus  in  which  the  motive  is  the  blood-curse  working 
from  generation  to  generation,  working  within  the  narrow  limits 
/  of  one  family  and  culminating  in  the  Erinys  of  a  slain  mother. 
I  At  the  back  of  the  Orestes  and  Clytaemnestra  story  lay  the 
I  primaeval  thought  so  clearly  expressed  by  Plato  in  the  LawsK 
*  If  a  man,'  says  the  Athenian,  '  kill  a  freeman  even  unintention- 
ally, let  him  undergo  certain  purifications,  but  let  him  not  dis- 
regard a  certain  ancient  tale  of  bygone  days  as  follows :  "  He  who 
has  died  by  a  violent  death,  if  he  has  liyed  the  life  of  a  freeman, 
when  he  is  newly  dead,  is  angry  with  the  doer  of  the  deed,  and 
being  himself  full  of  fear  and  panic  on  account  of  the  violence  he 
has  suffered  and  seeing  his  murderer  going  about  in  his  accustomed 
haunts,  he  feels  terror,  and  being  himself  disordered'  communicates 
the  same  feeling  with  all  possible  force,  aided  by  recollection,  to 
the  guilty  man — both  to  himself  and  to  his  deeds." '  Here  the ^ctual 
ghost  is  the  direct  source  of  the  disorder  and  works  like  a  sort 
of  bacillus  of  madness.    It  is  not  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
murderer,  but  a  sort  of  onset  of  the  consciousness  of  the  murdered. 

^  Plat.  Lfgg.  w.  866. 

'  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  draws  my  attention  to  a  similar  and  even  omder  English 
saperstition.  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  in  his  Obtervatioru  on  the  Religio  Medici  (5th  ed. 
p.  128),  maintains  as  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  says  that  apparitions  are  devils, 
that  those  that  appear  in  cemeteries  and  chamel-hoases  are  the  souls  of  the  dead 
which  have  *  a  byas  and  a  languishing  *  towards  their  bodies,  and  that  the  body 
a  murdered  man  bleeds  when  the  murderer  approaches  ('  which  is  frequently  seen 
in  England*)  because  the  soul,  desiring  revenge,  and  being  unable  to  speak,  *  must 
endeavour  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  or  most  fluid  parts  (and  consequently 
the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then  being 
Tj'oJentljr  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where  it  findeth  umom.' 
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Its  action  is  local,  and  hence  the  injunction  that  the  murderer 
must  leave  the  land.  How  folly  Aeschylus  was  conscious  of  this 
almost  physical  aspect  of  crime  as  the  action  of  the  disordered 
ghost  on  the  living  comes  out  with  terrible  vividness  in  the 
Choephori^ : 

j    'The  black  bolt  from  below  comes  from  the  slain 

Of  kin  who  cry  for  vengeance,  and  from  them 
/      Madness  and  empty  terror  in  the  night 
r      Comes  haunting,  troubling.' 

It  is  *  the  slain  of  kin '  who  cries  for  vengeance.  As  Pausanias* 
says  of  the  same  house,  *  the  pollution  of  f  elops  and  the  avenging 
ghost  of  Mjrrtilos  dogged  their  steps.'  *Fate/  says  Polybius', 
*  placed  by  his  (Philip's)  side  Erinyes  and  Poinae  and  Pointers-to- 
Vengeance  {irpoarpoiraLovs;)'  Here  clearly  all  the  words  are 
synonymous.    Apollo  threatens  the  slayer  of  his  mother  with 

*Yet  other  onsets  of  Erinys  sent 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  accomplishment, 
Visible  visions  that  he  needs  must  mark, 
Aye,  though  he  twitch  his  eyebrows  in  the  dark*.' 

To  cause  these  *  onsets,'  these  irpoa^oXaLy  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  i<f>oSoi,  was,  Hippocrates'  tells  us,  one  of  the  regular 
functions  of  dead  men.  ^ 

Behind  the  notion  of  these  accesses  of  fright,  these  nocturnal 
apparitions  caused  by  ghosts,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  the 
still  more  primitive  notion  that  the  shed  blood  not  only  'brings 
these  apparitions  to  eflfect,'  but  is  itself  a  source  of  physical  infection. 
Here  we  seem  to  get  down  to  a  stratum  of  thought  perhaps  even 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  bacillus-like  Keres.  The  Chorus 
in  the  Choephori  sings': 

'Earth  that  feeds  him  hath  drunk  of  the  gore, 
Blood  calling  for  vengeance  flows  never  more, 
But  stiffens,  and  pierces  its  way 

Through  the  murderer,  breeding  diseases  that  none  may  allay.' 
1  Aesch.  Choeph.  2S5. 

^  P.  n.  18.  2  rd  iiImim  rh  H Aorot  koX  b  MvfyrtXov  trpoarpbrraxot  'fiKo\o66riff€. 
»  xxm.  10.  2. 

*  Choeph.  282.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  I  follow  Dr  YerraU,  Choe- 
phori, ad  r.  285. 

*  Hippoer.  vcp2  Ufnit  rc^ffov,  p.  12S,  20  lhro<ra  di  ietfiara  i^vktos  iraplffraran  koI 
^6fioi  Kol  wupdmou  Kol  dranydi^ecf  ix  K\i¥Tjs  'Exdn^r  ^aabf  etrai  infiovkat  Kal  ^p^y 

*  AMch.  Choeph,  64.  The  same  idea  oomes  oat  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides 
(p.  818). 
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The  blood  poisons  the  earth,  and  thereby  poisons  the  murderer 
fed  by  earth.  As  Dr  Verrall  (ad  loc)  points  out,  it  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  of  Cain,  '  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength/ 

In  the  crudest  and  most  practical  form,  this  notion  of  the 
physical  infection  of  the  earth  comes  out  in  the  story  of  Alcmaeon. 
Pausanias^  tells  us  that  when  Alcmaeon  had  slain  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  he  came  to  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  but  there  his  disease 
nowise  abated.  He  then  went  to  Delphi,  and  the  Fythia  taught 
him  that  the  only  land  where  the  avenger  of  Eriphyle  could  not 
dog  him  was  the  newest  land  which  the  sea  had  laid  bare  subse-  i 
quently  to  the  pollution  of  his  mother's  blood,  and  he  found  out 
the  deposit  of  the  river  Achelous  and  dwelt  there.  There,  by  the 
new  and  unpolluted  land  he  might  be  nourished  and  live.  Apollo- 
dorus*  misses  the  point:  he  brings  Alcmaeon  to  Thesprotia  and 
purifies  him,  but  by  the  waters  of  Achelous, 

The  case  of  Alcmaeon  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  a  curious 
parallel  in  the  fate  that  befell  Bellerophon,  a  fate  that,  I  think, 
has  not  hitherto  been  rightly  understood. 

In  Homer'  the  end  of  Bellerophon  is  mysterious.  After  the 
episode  with  Sthenoboea,  he  ga.^to  Lycia,  is  royally  entertained, 
marries  the  king's  daughter,  rules  over  a  fair  domain,  begets  three 
goodly  children,  and  then,  suddenly,  without  warning,  without 
manifest  cause,  he  comes  to  be 

'Hated  of  all  the  gods.   And  in  the  AleXan  plain  apart 
He  strayed,  shunning  men's  foot-prints,  consuming  his  own  heart' 

Homer,  with  a  poet's  instinct  for  the  romantic  and  mysterious, 
asks  no  questions;  Pindar^  with  his  Olympian  prejudice  saw  in 
the  downfall  of  Bellerophon  the  proper  meed  of  'insolence.' 
Bellerophon's  heart  was  *  aflutter  for  things  far-off",'  he  had  vainly 
longed  for 

*The  converse  of  high  Zeus.' 

^  P.  vin.  24.  8  and  9  koI  aMy  rj  UvOla  SiddffKet  rdv  'Epc^dXi^t  dXeCoro^  it  ra^np  ol 
/uoKT^y  X^P^  0^  avwaKoKovdiic€iw  rjris  iarl  pttard-nif  xal  rj  06)<affffa  rod  iLifrptfov  fua^fMrm 

»  ApoUod.  ra.  7.  6. 

5  //.  VI.  200.  *  Pind.  lith.  v.  66. 
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But  the  mythographers  knew  the  real  reason  of  the  madness 
and  the  wandering,  knew  of  the  old  sin  against  the  old  oixler. 
ApoUodorus^  says :  '  Bellerophon,  son  of  Qlaukos,  son  of  Sisyphos, 
having  slain  unwittingly  his  brother  Deliades,  or,  as  some  say, 
Peiren,  and  others  Alkimenes,  came  to  Proetus  and  was  purified.' 
On  Bellerophon  lay  the  taboo  of  blood  guilt.  He  came  to  Proetus, 
but,  the  sequel  shows,  was  not  purified.  In  those  old  days  he 
could  not  be.  Proetus  sent  him  on  to  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  the 
king  of  Lycia  drove  him  yet  further  to  the  only  land  where  he 
could  dwell,  the  Ale'ian  or  Cilician  plain".  This  Alei'an  plain  was, 
like  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  new  land,  an  alluvial  deposit 
slowly  recovered  from  the  sea,  ultimately  in  Strabo's  time  most 
fertile,  but  in  Bellerophon's  d&ys  a  desolate  salt-marsh.  The 
madness  of  Bellerophon — for  in  Homer  he  is  obviously  mad — is 
the  madness  of  Orestes,  of  the  man  blood-stained,  Erinys-haunted ; 
but  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  like  that  of  Alcmaeon,  looks  back  to 
days  even  before  the  Erinys  was  formulated  as  a  personality,  to 
days  when  Earth  herself  was  polluted,  poisoned  by  shed  blood. 

Aeschylus  then  in  the  Oresteia  is  dealing  with  a  primitive  story 
and  realizes  to  the  uttermost  its  primaeval  savagery.  But  he  has 
choeen  it  for  a  moral  purpose,  nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  the 
Eumenides,  with  an  actual  topical  intent.  He  desires  first  and 
foremost  by  the  reconciliation  of  old  and  new  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men,  and  next  to  show  that  in  his  own  Athenian  law- 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  those  ways  find  their  fullest  practical 
human  expression.  That  court,  he  somehow  contrived  to  believe, 
or  at  least  saw  fit  to  assert,  was  founded  on  a  fact  of  tremendous 
moral  significance,  the  conversion  of  the  Erinyes  into  Semnae. 
The  conception  of  the  Erinyes  comes  to  Aeschylus  from  Homer 
almost  full-fledged ;  his  mjrthological  data,  unlike  his  plots,  were 
*  slices  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer,'  and  this  in  a  very  strict 
sense,  for,  owing  no  doubt  partly  to  the  primitive  legend  selected, 
he  has  had  to  narrow  somewhat  the  Homeric  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  and  make  of  them  not  avengers  in  general,  but  avengers 
of  tribal  blood   Moreover  he  has  emphasized  their  legal  character. 

1  ApoUod.  n.  2.  8. 

'  For  this  inforouiiion  m  to  the  character  of  the  Aleian  plain,  which  saggested 
the  view  in  the  text,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prot  Bamsay. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Athene  formally  asks  the  Erinyes  who 
and  what  they  areS  their  answer  is  not '  Erinyes '  but 

'Curses  our  name  in  haunts  below  the  earth.' 

And  when  Athene  further  asks  their  function  and  prerogatives 
(rifmi)  the  answer  is : 

*  Man-slaying  men  we  drive  from  out  their  homes*.' 

The  essence  of  primitive  law  resided,  as  has  already  (p.  142) 
been  seen,  in  the  curse,  the  imprecation.  Here  the  idea  is  not 
that  of  a  cosmic  Fate  but  of  a  definite  and  tangible  curse,  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in 
emphasizing  the  curse  aspect  of  the  Erinyes,  Aeschylus  bad  in 
his  mind  some  floating  reminiscence  of  a  traditional  connection 
between  the  Arae  and  the  Areopagus.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
Elrinyes  turn  into  Semnae,  the  local  Athenian  goddesses  invoked 
upon  the  Areopagus :  the  conception  of  the  Erinyes  as  Arae  makes 
as  it  were  a  convenient  bridge.  The  notion  of  the  Erinyes  as 
goddesses  of  Cursing  is  of  course  definitely  present  in  Homer,  but 
it  is  the  notion  of  the  curse  of  the  broken  oath  rather  than  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  In  the  great  oath  of  Agamemnon*  he,  as 
became  an  Achaean,  prays  first  to  Zeus,  but  also  to  Earth  and  to 
the  Sun  and  to  the  Erinyes  who 

'Beneath  the  earth  • 
Take  vengeance  upon  mortals,  whosoe'er 
Forswears  himself.' 

Hesiod*,  borrowing  from  Melampus,  tells  us  that 

^  *0n  the  fifth  day,  they  say,  the  Erinyes  tend 

Oath  at  his  birth  whom  Eris  bore,  a  woe 
To  any  mortal  who  forswears  himself.' 

Aeschylus  narrows  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  legend  he  treats ;  they  are 
for  him  almost  uniformly  the  personified  Curses  that  attend  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  though  now  and  wagain  he  rises  to  the 
cosmic  conception  of  Heracleitus,  as  when  the  chorus  in  the 
Eumenides  exclaim* 

*0  Justice,  0  ye  thrones 
Of  the  Erinyes,' 


1  Aesoh.  Eum.  417.  >  lb,  421. 

s  IL  XIX.  25S.  «  Hes.  Erg.  803.  »  Aesoh.  Eum.  511. 
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and  chant  the  doom  that  awaits  the  transgressor  in  general ;  but 
the  drcunistances  of  the  plot  compel  a  speedy  return  within 
narrower  limits. 

The  Tragic  Erinyes.        /  '  • 

The  Erinyes  in  Homer  are  terrors  unseen  :  Homer  who  lends  to 
his  Olympians  such  clear  human  outlines  has  no  embodied  shape 
for  these  underworld  Angry  Ones ;  he  knows  full  well  what  they 
do,  but  not  how  they  look.  But  Aeschylus  can  indulge  in  no 
epic  vagueness.  He  has  to  bring  his  Erinyes  in  flesh  and  blood 
actually  on  the  stage ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  what  and  who 
they  are.  Fortunately  at  this  point  we  are  not  left  with  a  mere 
uncertain  stage  tradition  or  the  statements  of  late  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers.  From  Aeschylus  himself  we  know  with  unusual 
precision  how  his  Erinyes  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  priestess 
has  seen  within  the  temple  horrible  things ;  she  staggers  back  in 
terror  to  give — for  her  horror-stricken  state — a  description  remark- 
ably explicit.   The  exact  order  of  her  words  is  important^ : 

'Fronting  the  man  I  saw  a  wondrous  band 
Of  women,  sleeping  on  the  scats.   But  no ! 
No  women  these,  but  Gorgons — ^yet  methinks 
1  may  not  liken  them  to  Gorgon-shapes. 
Once  on  a  time  I  saw  those  pictured  things 
Tlftt  snatch  at  Phineiis'  feast,  but  these,  but  these 
Are  wingless— black,  foul  utterly.    They  snore, 
Breathing  out  noisome  breath.   From  out  their  eyes 
They  ooze  a  loathly  rheum.' 

The  whole  manner  of  the  passage  arrests  attention  at  once. 
Why  is  Aeschylus  so  unusually  precise  and  explicit  ?  Why  does 
he  make  the  priestess  midway  in  her  terror  give  this  little  archaeo- 
logical lecture  on  the  art-types  of  Gorgons  and  Harpies?  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one ;  the  Erinyes  as  Erinyes  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  actual  definite  shape.  Up  to  the  time  when  Aeschylus 
brought  them  on  the  stage,  no  one,  if  he  had  been  asked  what  an 
Erinys  was  like,  could  have  given  any  definite  answer ;  they  were 
unseen  horrors  which  art  up  to  that  time  had  never  crystallized 
into  set  form.    The  priestess  is  literally  correct  when  she  says' : 

'This  race  of  visitants  ne'er  have  I  seen.' 
1  Aesch.  Eum.  46  ff.  '  v.  57. 
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Aeschylus  had  behind  him,  to  draw  from,  a  great  wealth  of  bogey 
types ;  he  had  black  Keres,  such  as  those  on  the  shield  of  Herakles; 
he  had  Gorgons,  he  had  Harpies,  but  he  had  no  ready-made  shape 
for  his  Erinyes,  only  the  Homeric  horror  of  formlessness.  What 
will  he  do  ?  What  he  did  do  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  priestess. 
When  she  first,  in  the  gloom  of  the  adytou,  catches  sight  of  the 
sleeping  shapes,  she  thinks  they  are  women,  they  have  something 
human  about  them ;  but  no,  they  are  too  horrible  for  women,  they 
must  be  Gorgons.  She  looks  a  little  closer.  No,  on  second  thoughts, 
they  are  not  Gtorgons ;  they  have  not  the  familiar  Gorgon  mask ; 
there  is  something  else  she  has  seen  in  a  picture.  Harpies,  '  those 
that  snatch  at  Phineus'  feast.'  Can  they  be  Harpies  ?  No,  again, 
Harpies  have  wings,  and  these  are  wingless.  Here  precisely  came 
in  the  innovation  of  Aeschylus ;  he  takes  the  Harpy-type,  loath- 
some and  foul,  and  rids  them  of  their  wings.  It  was  a  master- 
touchy  lifting  the  Erinyes  from  the  region  of  grotesque  impossible 
bogeydom  to  a  lower  and  more  loathsome,  because  wholly  human, 
horror. 

The  '  Gorgon  shapes,'  which  indeed  amount  almost  to  Gorgon 
masks — so  characteristic  is  the  ugly  face  with  tusks  and  protruding 
tongue — have  been  already  fully  discussed  (p.  187), but  for  clearness' 
sake  another  illustration,  which  can  be  securely  dated  as  before 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  may  be  added  here.  The  design  in  fig.  46 
is  from  a  black-figured  olpe  in  the  British  Museum  I  It  is  signed 
by  the  potter  Amasis  (^hfiaai^  fi  iiroirjaev),  and  dates  about  the 
turn  of  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  The  scene  depicted  is  the 
slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  by  Perseus.  Medusa  is  represented 
with  the  typical  ugly  face,  protruding  tusks  and  tongue.  On  her 
lower  lip  is  a  fringe  of  hair ;  four  snakes  rise  from  her  head.  She 
wears  a  short  purple  chiton,  over  which  is  a  stippled  skin  with 
two  snakes  knotted  at  the  waist.  She  has  high  huntress-boots 
and  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  outspread  the  other  recurved.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  Gorgon  in  Greek  art  is  the  hideous  mask- 
like head;  but  she  has  usually,  though  not  always,  snakes  somewhere 
about  her,  in  her  hair  or  her  hands  or  about  her  waist.  The  wings, 

^  A  master-touch  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aeschylus,  who  is  all  for  the  new 
order.  It  is  however  impossible  to  avoid  a  regret  that  he  stooped  to  the  cheap 
expedient  of  blackening  the  Erinyes  as  representatives  of  the  old.  He  thereby 
half  alienates  our  sympathies.   See  *  Delphika,'  J.  H,  S,  xix.  1899,  p.  251. 

s  Cat  B  471.    VorlegeblUUer  1889,  Taf.  n.  1  a. 
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also  a  frequent  though  not  uniform  appendage,  are  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  four.    In  common  with  the  Harpy,  to  whom  she  is  so 


Fio.  46. 


near  akin,  she  has  the  bent  knee  that  indicates  a  striding  pace. 
That  Harpy  and  Gorgon  are  not  clearly  distinguished  is  evident 
from  the  vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  176,  fig.  19),  in  which 
the  Gorgon  sisters  of  Medusa  are  inscribed  Harpies  (\pejrvia). 

Broadly  speaking  the  Gorgon  is  marked  off  from  the  Harpy 
by  the  mask-face.  The  Harpy  is  a  less  monstrous  form  of  Gorgon, 
but  at  worst  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  We 


Fio.  47. 


sympathize  with  the  hesitation  of  the  priestess,  when  we  compare 
the  Medusa-Gorgon  of  the  Amasis  vase  (fig.  46)  with  the  un- 
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doubted  Harpies  of  the  fiBimous  WUrzburg*  cylix  (fig.  47).  Here 
we  have  depicted  the  very  scene  remembered  by  the  priestess, 
'  those  pictured  things  that  snatch  at  Phineus'  feast.'  The  vase  is  in 
a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  inscriptions  present  many  difficulties 
as  well  as  uncertainties,  but  happily  those  that  are  legible  and 
certain  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject  of  the  scene  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough  without  the  added 
evidence  of  inscriptions.  Phineus  to  the  right  reclines  at  the 
banquet,  attended  by  women  of  his  femily,  whose  names  present 
difficulties  and  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  Harpies*  (*Ap€...), 
pestilential  unclean  winds  as  they  are,  have  fouled  the  feast.  But  for 
the  last  time  they  are  chased  away  by  the  two  sons  of  Boreas,  Zetes 
and  Ealais,  sword  in  hand.  The  sons  of  the  clean  clear  North 
Wind  drive  away  the  unclean  demons.  All  the  winds,  clean  and 
unclean,  are  figured  alike,  with  four  wings  each ;  but  the  Boreadae 
are  of  course  male,  the  women  Harpies  are  draped. 

Before  returning  to  the  tragic  Erinyes,  another  vase  must  be 


Fio.  4S. 


discussed.  The  design,  from  an  early  black-figured  cylix  in  the 
Louvre',  is  reproduced  in  fig.  48.    The  centre  of  interest  is  clearly 

1  Wurzburg,  Jnr.  364. 

'  The  Phineus  cylix  is  published  in  phototype  by  Carl  Sittl,  *  Die  Phineus  Sohak, 
und  ahnliche  Vasen,'  Programm  xxv.,  forming  part  of  the  Jahreshericht  de$  Wagner- 
ischen  Kunst-Itutituts  der  Kgl.  Universitdt  Wiirzhurg  1892.  The  acoonnt  there 
given  of  the  difficult  inscriptions  is  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
reference  to  Dr  Bdhlau's  corrections  in  his  paper  on  'Die  lonischen  Augensohalen,* 
A.  Mitt.  1898  (xxin.)  pp.  64,  77;  s&e  also  Furtwangler-Reinhold,  PI.  41. 

>  Pottier,  Cat.  A.  478,  pi.  17.  1.  The  vase  is  further  discussed  by  Mr  Barnett, 
Hermes^  ^Miscellen,'  1898,  p.  639.  Mr  Bamett  sees  in  the  winged  figure  Iris,  an 
inleipretation  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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the  large  dog,  a  creature  of  supernatural  size,  almost  the  height 
of  a  man.  To  the  lefb  of  him  a  bearded  man  is  hastening  away ; 
he  looks  back,  apparently  in  surprise  or  consternation.  Immediately 
behind  the  dog  comes  a  winged  figure,  also  in  haste,  and  manifestly 
interested  in  the  dog.  Behind  her  is  Hermes,  and  behind  him,  as 
quiet  spectators,  two  women  figures.  There  is  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  the  general  gist  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
golden  dog  of  Minos  stolen  firom  Crete  by  Pandareos,  king  of 
Lycia,  and  by  him  from  fear  of  Zeus  deposited  with  Tantalos. 
The  scholiast  on  the  Odyssey^  tells  the  story  in  commenting  on 
the  lines '  As  when  the  daughter  of  Pandareos  the  bright  brown 
nightingale'  as  follows.  *  There  is  a  legend  about  the  above- 
mentioned  Pandareos,  that  he  stole  the  golden  dog  of  Zeus  in 
Crete,  a  life-like  work  of  Hephaistos,  from  the  precinct  of  Zeus, 
and  having  stolen  it  he  deposited  it  with  Tantalos.  And  when 
Zeus  demanded  the  stolen  thing  by  the  mouth  of  Hermes  Tantalos 
swore  that  he  had  it  not.  But  Zeus  when  he  had  got  the  dog 
again,  Hermes  having  secretly  taken  it  away,  buried  Tantalos 
under  Sipylos.'  Another  scholiast'  gives  a  different  version,  in 
which  judgment  fell  on  the  daughters  of  Pandareos.  'Merope 
and  Kleothera  (daughters  of  Pandareos)  were  brought  up  by 
Aphrodite;  but  when  Pandareos,  having  received  the  dog  stolen 
firom  Crete  in  trust  for  Tantalos,  denied  that  he  ever  took  it, 
Merope  and  Kleothera  were  snatched  away  by  the  Harpies  and 
given  to  the  Erinyes.' 

In  the  light  of  this  version  the  vase-painting  is  clear.  The 
moment  chosen  is  the  coming  of  Hermes  to  claim  the  dog.  It  is 
no  use  Pandareos  denying  he  had  it,  for  there  it  is,  larger  than 
life.  The  vase-painter  had  to  put  the  dog  in,  to  make  the  story 
manifest.  The  two  women  spectators  are  the  daughters  of  Pan- 
dareos, Merope  and  Kleothera.  Who  is  the  winged  figure  ? 
Archaeologists  variously  name  her  Iris,  a  Harpy,  an  Erinys. 
Iris  I  unhesitatingly  reject.  Between  a  Harpy  and  an  Erinys 
the  choice  is  harder,  and  the  doubt  is  instructive.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  Lycian  character  of  the  story,  and  the  not 
unimportant  fact  that  the  design  of  the  reverse  represents  a 
Lycian  myth  also^  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera,  I  think  we 

1  Schol.  ad  Od.  r  518  and  P.  x.  30.  2.    Find.  Schol.  OU  i.  90. 
<  Schol.  AmbroB.  B.  ad  r  518. 
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may  safely  say  that  the  figure  is  a  Harpy,  but  it  is  a  Harpy 
performing  the  functions  of  an  £rinys>  avenging  the  theft,  aveng- 
ing the  broken  oath,  come  also  to  fetch  the  two  maidens  whom 
she  will  give  to  be  handmaids  to  the  hateful  EIrinyes — so  near 
akin,  so  fluctuating  are  the  two  conceptions. 

The  fact  then  that  Aeschylus  brought  them  on  the  stage  and 

his  finer  poetical  conception  of  horror  compelled  the  complete  and 

human  formulation  of  the  Erinyes ;  before  his  time  they  have  no 

definite  art-type.    The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus  are  near  akin  to 

Gorgons,  but  they  lack  the  Gorgon  mask ;  nearer  still  to  Harpies, 

but  wingless.    It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 

close  of  the  Choephori^,  where  they  do  not  appear  on  the  stage, 

where  they  are  visible  only  to  the  imagination  of  the  mad  Orestes, 

he  sees  them  like  the  shapes  he  knows — 

'Those  are  like  Gk>rgon  shapes 
Black-robed,  with  tangled  tentacles  entwined 
Of  frequent  snakes.* 

Aeschylus  felt  the  imaginative  gain  of  the  purely  human  form, 


Fio.  49. 


but  his  fellow  artist  the  vase-painter  will  not  lightly  forego  the 
joy  of  drawing  great  curved  wings.  In  vases  that  are  immediately 

1  Aesch.  Choeph,  1048.  The  noisome  exudation  from  the  ejen  noted  by 
AeschyluB  {Eum,  54)  has  already  been  shown  (p.  195)  to  be  characteristioaUy  Gorgon. 
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post- Aeschylean  the  wingless  type  tends  to  prevail,  though  not 
wholly ;  later  it  lapses  and  the  great  fantastic  wings  reappear.  On 
the  red-figured  vase-painting*  in  fig.  49 — the  earliest  of  the  series 
and  dating  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century — we 
have  the  scene  of  the  purification  of  Orestes.  He  is  seated  close 
to  the  omphalos — sword  in  hand.  Above  his  head  Apollo  holds 
the  pig  of  purification,  in  his  left  hand  the  laurel ;  to  the  right 
is  Artemis  as  huntress  with  spears;  to  the  left  are  the  sleeping 
wingless  EIriDyes ;  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  beckons  to  them  to 
wake.  From  the  ground  rises  another  Erinys,  a  veritable  earth 
demon.  The  euphemism  of  the  vase-painter  makes  the  Erinyes 
not  only  wingless  but  beautiful,  as  fair  to  see  as  Clytaemnestra. 
The  next  picture*  (fig.  50)  is  later  in  style,  but  far  more 


Fio.  60. 


closely  under  dramatic  influence.  We  have  the  very  opening 
scene  of  the  Evmenides.    The  inner  shrine  of  the  temple,  a  small 

^  Monimenti  dtW  Imt.  iv.  pL  48.  Baumeister,  p.  1314.  The  vase,  an  oxybaphon, 
is  DOW  in  the  LouTre. 

'  Hermitage,  Cat.  i.  849.    Stepliani,  Compte  Rendu  1863,  pi.  vx.  5. 
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Ionic  naoSy  the  omphalos,  and  the  supplicant  Orestes,  with  no 
Apollo  to  purify;  the  frightened  priestess  holding  the  symbol 
of  her  office,  the  great  temple  key  with  its  sacred  fillet.  All 
about  the  shrine  are  lying  the  Erinyes,  wingless  and  loathly ;  the 
scanty  dishevelled  hair  and  pouting  barbarous  lips  are  best  seen 
in  the  rightmost  Erinys,  whose  face  is  drawn  profile-wise. 

In  the  third  representation*  from  a  krater  formerly  in  the  Hope 
Collection  (fig.  51)  the  style  is  late  and  fiorid,  and  the  vase-painter 


Fig.  51. 


has  shaken  himself  quite  free  from  dramatic  influence.  Orestes 
crouches  in  an  impossible  pose  on  the  great  elaborately  decorated 
omphalos ;  Apollo  is  there  with  his  filleted  laurel  staff.  The  place 
of  Artemis  is  taken  by  Athene,  her  foot  resting  on  what  seems 
to  be  an  urn  for  voting.  To  the  left  is  an  Erinys,  in  huntress 
garb,  with  huge  snake  and  high  curved  wings;  but  the  vase- 
painter  is  indifferent  and  looks  for  vai'iety :  a  second  Erinys,  who 
leans  over  the  tripod,  is  well  furnished  with  snakes,  but  has  no 
wings. 

*  MiUin,  Peinturei  de$  vases  grecs  u.  68.   BamneiBter,  fig.  1315v  p.  1118. 
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In  the  last  and  latest  of  the  series,  a  kalpis  in  the  Berlin 
Museum'  (fig.  52),  the  Erinys  is  a  mere  angel  of  vengeance ;  her 
wings  are  no  longer  fantastic,  she  is  no  huntress,  but  a  matronly, 
heavily  draped  figure; 
she  holds  a  scourge  in 
her  hand,  she  is  more 
Poine  than  Erinys,  only 
about  her  is  still  curled 
a  huge  snake. 

Aeschylus  then,  we 
may  eafely  assert,  first 
gave  to  the  Elrinyes 
outward  and  visible 
shape,  tint  di£feren- 
tiated  them  from  Eeres, 
Qtagfnm^  or  Harpies. 
In  tine  connection  it  is 
warth  noting  that  the 
Erinyes  or  Poinae  were 
not  infrequently  re- 
ferred to  in  classical 
literature  as  though 
they  were  almost  the 
exdnsive  property  of 
the  stage.  Aeschines', 
in  his  oration  against 
Timarchus,  exhorts  the 
Athenians  not  to  imagine  'that  impious  men  ds  in  the  tragedies 
are  pursued  and  chastized  by  Poinae  with  blazing  torches/ 
Plutarch*  in  his  life  of  Dion  tells  how,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Callippus  was  on  foot  against  him,  Dion  had  a  'monstrous  and 
portentous  vision.'  As  he  was  meditating  alone  one  evening  he 
heard  a  sudden  noise  and  saw,  for  it  was  still  light,  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size,  '  in  form  and  raiment  exactly  like  a  tragic  Erinys.' 
She  was  sweeping  the  house  with  a  sort  of  broom. 

On  Lower  Italy  vases  the  Erinyes  as  Poinae  frequently  appear 


1  Jahrbneh  d,  Itut,  1890,  Anzeiger,  p.  90. 

a  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  80.  >  Plut.  ViU  Dion.  c.  55. 
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>  (Chap.  XI.).  They  are  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  unwinged. 
From  the  august  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  they  have 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  pitiless  tormentors  of  hell.  They  lash  on 
Sisypbos  to  his  ceaseless  task,  they  bind  Peiritho^s,  they  fisMten 
Ixion  to  his  wheel.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  though  the 
notion  of  pursuit  is  almost  lost,  they  still  wear  the  huntress  garb, 
the  short  skirt  and  high  boots.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  Erinys  in  detail,  a  course  accelerated  by 
Orphic  eschatology,  but  we  may  note  the  last  stage  of  degradation 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  those  who  are  punished  by  the  Deity 
late^'  The  criminals  whom  Justice  (Dike) — the  Orphic  divinity 
of  purification  rather  than  vengeance — ^rejects  as  altogether  in- 
curable are  pursued  by  an  Erinys, '  the  third  and  most  savage  of 
the  ministrants  of  Adrasteia.'  She  drives  them  down  into  a  place 
which  Plutarch  very  properly  describes  as  'not  to  be  seen,  not 
to  be  spoken  of.'  The  Erinyes  are  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
old  order,  implacable,  vindictive;  they  know  nothing  of  Orphic 
penance  and  purgatory;  as  'angels  of  torment''  they  go  to  people 
a  Christian  Hell. 

The  Erinys  as  Snake. 

We  return  to  Aeschylus.  .  His  intent  was  to  humanize  the 
Erinyes  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  more  inhuman.  The 
more  horrible  the  shape  of  these  impersonations  of  the  old 
order  the  greater  the  miracle  of  their  conversion  into  the  gentle 
Semnae,  and  yet  the  easier,  for  so  early  as  we  know  them  the 
Semnae  are  goddesses,  human  as  well  as  humane. 

In  his  persistent  humanizing  of  the  Erinyes  Aeschylus  suffers 
one  lapse,  the  more  significant  because  probably  unconscious. 
When  Clytaemnestra  would  rouse  the  Erinyes  from  their  slumber, 
she  cries', 

'Travail  and  Sleep,  chartered  conspirators, 
Have  spent  the  fell  rage  of  the  dmgoness' 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  say  that  she  uses  the  word 
'di-agoness'  (Spdxaiva)  'poetically,'  for  a  monster  in  general, 

^  Pint,  de  ser.  num.  vituL  xxn. 

^  dyytXot  poffaviaral  in  Uie  Apocalypae  of  Peter ;  see  Dieterich,  Nekuia  p.  61. 
'  Aesoh.  Eum.  126. 
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possibly  a  human  monster;  but  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  why 
is  this  particular  monster  selected?  why  does  she  say  *dragoness* 
and  not  rather  'hound  of  heir?  In  the  next  lines^  comes  the 
splendid  simile  of  the  dog  hunting  in  dreams,  and  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  'poetical'  to  keep  the  figure  intact.  But 
language  and  associations  sometimes  break  through  the  best 
regulated  conceptions,  and  deep,  very  deep  in  the  Greek  mind 
lay  the  notion  that_the  Erinys,  the  oflFended  ghost,  was  a  snake^ 
The  notion  of  the  eartE^embn,  the  gh^t  as  snake,  will  be  con^ 
sidered  when  hero-worship  is  dealt  with  (p.  326).  For  the  present 
it  can  only  be  noted  in  Aeschylus  as  an  outcrop  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  thought,  a  stratum  in  which  the  Erinys  was  not  yet 
an  abstracted  or  even  humanized  minister  of  vengeance,  but 
simply  an  angry  ghost  in  snake  form. 

The  use  of  the  singular  number,  'dragoness,'  is,  in  itself, 
significant.  The  Elrinyes  as  ministers  of  vengeance  are  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  the  old  ghost-Erinys  is  one,  not  many ;  she  is  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  mother.  Clytaemnestra  herself  is  the  real 
'dragoness,'  though  she  does  not  know  it,  and  by  a  curious  un- 
conscious reminiscence  the  Elrinyes  sleep  till  she,  the  true  Erinys, 
rouses  them. 

The  mention  by  Aeschylus  of  the  *  dragoness '  does  not  stand 
alone.  To  Euripides  also  the  Erinys  is  a  snake.  In  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris*  the  mad  Orestes  cries  to  Pylades, 

'Dost  see  her,  her  the  Hades-snake  who  gapes 
To  slay  me,  with  dread  vipers,  open-mouthed?* 

Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  conception  is  borrowed  fi-om 
Aeschylus,  for  assuredly  the  stage  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus,  as  he 
consciously  conceived  them,  were  in  no  wise  snakes.  Moreover 
the  'Hades-snake'  confuses  the  eflfect  of  the  'dread  vipers' 
that  follow.  In  his  Orestes  also'  Euripides  makes  the  Erinyes 
'  maidens  with  the  forms  of  snakes,'  where  it  is  straining  language, 
and  quite  needlessly,  to  say  that  the  word  BpafcovreoSei^  means 
'  having  snakes  in  their  hands  or  hair.' 

Art  too  has  these  barkings  back  to  the  primitive  snake 
form.    The  design  in  fig.  53  is  fix)m  a  black-figured  amphora  in 


1  V.  181.  »  Eur.  Iph,  in  T.  286. 

»  Eur.  Or.  266. 
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the  Vatican  Museum  S  dating  about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.C.  We  have 
the  usual  striding  flying 
type,  the  four  wings,  the 
huntress  boots — a  type  of 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  re- 
presents Gorgon  or  Harpy. 
There  is  no  context  to  decide. 
One  thing  is  clear.  The  vase- 
painter  is  afraid  that  we  shall 
miss  his  meaning,  shall  not 
understand  that  this  winged 
thing  striding  through  the 
air  is  an  earth  demon,  so  he 
paints  below,  moving  pari 

passu,  a  great  snake.    The  winged  demon      also  a  snake*. 


1  Passerias,  Pict.  Etrusc,  m.  297.  JM.S.  vol.  zix.  1899,  p.  219.  This 
representation  does  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  fragments  of  vase-paintings 
foand  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  is  one  of 
considerably  earlier  style  than  the  design  in  fig.  63,  and  with  a  representation 
exactly  similar  in  all  essentials.  The  winged  feet  and  part  of  the  drapery  of 
the  figure  remain,  and  below  is  a  large  snake  with  open  mouth.  Found  as  it  was 
in  the  *  pre-Persian '  debris,  this  fragment  cannot  be  later  and  is  probably  much 
earlier  than  480  b.c. 

This  striding  flying  pose  with  the  bent  knee  has  been  used  by  some  archaeo- 
logists to  explain  the  epithet  xafiyl/lTovt.  But  bending  or  turning  the  knee  is  not 
bending  or  turning  the  foot.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  epithet  applied  (Aesch. 
Sept,  791)  to  the  Erinys  we  have  merely  an  expression  of  the  instinct  to  create  an 
uncouth  deformed  bogey.  M.  Paul  Perdrizet  {M^lusine  vol.  ix.  1898,  p.  99,  '  Les 
pieds  ou  les  genoux  k  rebours  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  KOfi^Tovt 
'EpufOt  may  be  an  Erinys  with  feet  turned  the  reverse  way,  a  horrid  distorted 
cripple.  This  peculiar  form  of  deformity  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients,  as 
witness  the  statuettes  cited  as  examples  by  M.  Perdrizet,  a  bronze  in  the  Britiflh 
Museum  {Cat,  Walters  no.  216)  and  a  terracotta  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athena 
(Cat,  7877:  Stackelberg,  Grdber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  Lxxra.  476).  I  do  not  feel 
confident  of  the  rightness  of  this  interpretation  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  KafAifdfrovt 
seems  scarcely  to  be  the  right  epithet  for  a  striking  distortion  which  would  rather 
be  arpefiX&irovs  or  some  such  word,  and  secondly,  constant  stress  is  laid  on  the 
swiftness  of  the  Erinys  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  crippling  deformity. 
On  the  other  hand,  figures  with  their  feet  reversed  may  have  suggested  the  inevitable 
back-coming  of  the  Erinys.  Mr  F.  M.  Gornford  suggests  to  me  that  KayL^lxout  is 
the  humanized  equivalent  of  yaiiyf/iavv^,  an  interpretation  proffered  by  Blomfield 
but  rejected  in  favour  of  pemix.  The  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  carnr  fresh  con- 
viction now  that  the  Erinys  is  seen  to  be  in  her  original  essence  and  in  ner  art-form 
near  akin  to  Harpy,  Sphinx  and  Bird- woman.  Sophocles  (Oed,  Tvr.  1199)  calls  the 
Sphinx  yafi\//Cjifv^.  In  fig.  44  she  is  claw-footed  ;  the  Harpy  to  the  right  in  fig.  19 
has  crooked  claws  for  hands.  Aeschylus  may  be  using  an  epithet  that  originally 
meant  *  dutch-foot '  in  some  new  sense  as  *  plying  the  foot,'  i.e.  swift,  or  as  '  back- 
returning.* 
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Most  clearly  of  all  the  identity  of  ghost  and  snake  comes  out 
in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  54  from 
an  archaic  vase  of  the  type  known 
as  '  prothesis'  vases,  in  the  Museum 
at  Athen8\  They  are  a  class  used 
in  funeral  ceremonies  and  decorated 
with  funeral  subjects.  Two  mourners 
stand  by  a  grave  tumulus,  itself  sur- 
mounted by  a  funeral  vase.  Within 
the  tumulus  the  vase-painter  depicts 
what  he  believes  to  be  there. 
Winged  eidola,  ghosts,  and  a  great 
snake,  also  a  ghost.  Snake  and 
eidolon  are  but  two  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  The  little  flutter- 
ing figures  here  represented  are 
merely  harmless  Keres,  not  angry 
vindictive  Erinyes,  but  when  the 

Erinys  developes  into  an  avenger  she  yet  remembers  that  she  is 
a  snake-ghost. 

The  Gorgon,  too,  has  her  snakes.  To  the  priniitive  Greek 
mind  every  bogey  was  earth-bom.    In  the  design  in  fig.  55^ 


we  have  the  slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  The  inscriptions  are 
not  clearly  legible,  but  the  scene  is  evident.  Perseus  attended 
by  Athene  and  one  of  the  nymphs,  who  gave  him  the  kibisis  and 

1  A.  MitU  XVI.  p.  879.   J.H.S.  m.  1899,  p.  219,  fig.  4. 

s  Viennft  Mnaenm.  Manier,  Cat.  231.  Annali  delV  Iiut.  IB^^Ta^.  t^.'B^.*!. 
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helmet  and  winged  sandals,  is  about  to  slay  Medusa.  Medusa  is 
of  the  usual  Qorgon  type,  but  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  huge  snake, 
the  double  of  herself. 

But  the  crowning  evidence  as  to  the  snake-form  of  the  Erinys 
is  literary,  Clytaemnestra's  dream  in  the  Ghoephori,  Clytaemnestra 
dreams  that  she  gives  birth  to  and  suckles  a  snaked  Dr  Verrall 
(ad  loc.)  has  pointed  out  that  the  snake  is  here  the  regular  symbol 
of  things  subterranean  and  especially  of  the  grave,  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  snake  may  have  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
by  *  the  visible  tomb  of  Agamemnon  which  would  presumably  be 
marked  as  a  tomb  in  the  usual  way.'  I  would  go  a  step  further. 
The  snake  is  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  dead ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  actual  vehicle  of  the  Erinys.  The  Erinys  is  in  this  case  not 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  Agamemnon,  but  the  dead  Agamemnon's 
son  Orestes.  The  symbol  proper  to  the  ghost-Erinys  is  transferred 
to  the  living  avenger.    Orestes  states  this  clearly' : 

<  Myself  in  serpent's  shape 
Will  slay  her.* 

And  this,  not  merely  because  he  is  deadly  as  a  snake,  but  because 
he  is  the  snake,  i.e.  the  Erinys. 

Again,  when  Clytaemnestra  cries  for  mercy,  Orestes  answers' : 
*Nay,  for  my  father's  fate  luMes  thy  doom.' 

The  snake-Erinys  in  the  Eumenidea,  and  here  again  in  the 
Choephori,  remains  of  course  merely  an  incidental  survival,  import- 
ant mainly  as  marking  the  road  Aeschylus  has  left  far  behind. 
It  is  an  almost  unconscious  survival  of  a  tradition  that  conceived 
of  the  Erinyes  as  actually  ghosts,  not  merely  as  the  ministers  of 
ghostly  vengeance. 

Before  we  leave  the  snake-Erinys,  one  more  vase-painting  must 
be  cited,  which  brings  this  conception  very  vividly  before  us.  The 
design  in  fig.  56  is  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of  the  class 
known  as  *  Tjrrrhenian,'  formerly  in  the  Bourguignon  collection  at 
Naples*.   The  figure  of  a  woman  just  murdered  lies  prostrate  over 

1  Aesch.  Ckoeph,  527  and  531.  «  r.  549. 

»  r.  927 

irarpds  yap  dtaa  T6ifd€  <ru/9/^e(  fUpoPy 
accepting  Dr  Verrall's  reading  avpL^ei., 

^  Jakrbuch  d.  Inst.  1893,  p.  93,  pi.  x.  The  vase  is  there  interpreted  as  the  slaying 
of  Polyxena,  bat  I  agree  with  Dr  Thiersch  (TyrrhenUche  Amphoren^  p.  56)  that  the 
scene  represented  is  the  slaying  of  Eriphyle  by  Alcmaeon.   In  connection  with  the 
omi^aloB-toinb  of  the  vase-painting  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Phlios  near  the  house 
of  divination  of  Amphiaraos  there  was  an  omphalos.   See  P.  n.  IS.  7. 
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an  omphalos-shaped  tomb.  The  warrior  who  has  slain  her  escapes 
with  drawn  sword  to  the  right.  But  too  late.  Straight  out  of 
the  tomb,  almost  indeed  out  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  rises  a 
huge  snake,  mouthing  at  the  murderer.    The  intent  is  clear ;  it  is 


Fig.  66. 


the  snake-flrinys  rising  in  visible  vengeance.  The  murderer  is 
probably  Alcmaeon,  who  has  just  slain  his  mother  Eriphyle.  His 
story,  already  discussed  (p.  220),  is  as  it  were  the  double  of  that 
of  Orestes.  The  interpretation  as  Alcmaeon  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  does  not  however  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  scene,  i.e.  a 
murderer  pursued  by  the  instant  vengeance  of  a  snake-Erinys. 

Before  passing  to  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to  Semnae  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  another  tragedian — priest  as  well  as  poet — held 
to  the  more  primitive  view,  realized  definitely  that  the  Erinyes, 
the  avengers,  were  merely  angry  implacable  Keres.  To  Sophocles 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus^  Apollo  is  the  minister,  not,  as  in  the 
Eumenides,  of  reconciliation,  but  of  vengeance.  He  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Erinyes.  With  the  lightning  and  fire 
of  his  f&ther  Zeus  he  leaps  full-armed  upon  the  guilty  man; 

1  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr.  469.  The  attitude  of  Sophocles  towards  the  Orestes  myth, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  he  ignores  the  conflict  between  Apollo  and  the  Erinyes, 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  has  been  ably  treated  by  Miss  Janet  Case  in  the 
Clastieal  Review,  May  1902,  p.  195. 
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but  even  Apollo  cannot  dispense  with  the  ancient  avengers.  With 
him 

*  Dread  and  unerring 
Follow  the  Keres.* 

The  Keres  here  are  certainly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Fate,  but  to 
translate  the  word '  Fates  *  is  to  precipitate  unduly  the  meaning.  The 
words  calls  up  in  the  poets  mind^  not  only  the  notion  of  ministers 
of  vengeance,  but  also  the  reminiscence  of  ghostly  fluttering  things. 
He  says  of  the  guilty  man : 

'Fierce  as  a  bull  is  he, 
Homeless,  with  desolate  foot  he  seeks  to  flee 
The  dooms  of  Gaia's  central  mound. 
In  vain,  they  live  and  flit  ever  around' 

Again,  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides*,  though  the  Erinyes  are 
fully  personified  as  dog-faced  goddesses,  yet  they  are  also  Keres. 

*They  hunt  you  like  dread  Keres,  goddesses 
Dog-faced,  in  circling  madness.' 

Here  the  word  Keres  seems  to  be  used  because  Moirae  is  of  too 
beneficent  and  omnipotent  association ;  Keres  keeps  the  touch  of 
personal  ghostly  vengeance. 

To  resume:  the  Erinyes  are  attributive  epithets  of  ghosts, 
formless  in  Homer,  but  gradually  developed  by  literature,  and 
especially  by  the  genius  of  Aeschylus,  into  actual  impersonations. 
In  accordance  with  this  merely  attributive  origin  it  is  not 
strange  that  qufi,  Erinyes  their  cult  is  practically  non-existent. 
In  only  one  instance  do  we  hear  of  a  definite  place  of  worship  for 
the  Erinyes  as  such.  Herodotus'  tells  us  that  at  Sparta  the 
children  of  the  clan  of  the  Aegidae  '  did  not  survive.'  Accordingly 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  the  Aegidae  '  made  a  sanctuary  to  the 
Erinyes  of  Laios  and  Oedipus.' 

Here  the  Erinyes  are  plainly  offended  ancestral  ghosts  de- 
structive to  the  offspring  of  their  descendants,  and  demanding  to 
be  appeased.  In  so  far  as  they  are  ghosts,  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
or  outraged  men,  the  Erinyes  were  of  course  everywhere  pro- 
pitiated, but  rarely  under  their  '  Angry '  name.  That  the  natural 
prudence  of  euphemism  forbade.  As  abstract  ministers  of 
vengeance  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  worship.  Clytaemnestra* 

1  V.  476.  2  Eur.  El.  1262. 

'  Herod,  iv.  149.  ^  Aesch.  Eum.  106. 
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indeed  recounts  in  detail  her  dread  service  to  the  Erinyes,  but 
when  closely  examined  it  is  found  to  be  merely  the  regular  ritual  of 
the  dead  and  of  underworld  divinities ;  it  has  all  the  accustomed 
marks,  the  *  wineless  libations '  and  the  '  nephalia  for  propitiation, 
the  banquets  by  night  *  offered  on  the  low  brazier  {iax'ipo) 
characteristic  of  underworld  sacrifice  (p.  62).  The  hour  was  one, 
she  adds,  *  shared  by  none  of  the  gods/  What  she  means  is  none 
of  the  gods  of  the  upper  air,  the  Olympians  proper :  it  was  an  hour 
shared  by  every  underworld  divinity.  Aeschylus  has  in  a  word 
transferred  the  regular  ritual  of  ghosts  to  his  partially  abstracted 
ministers  of  vengeance,  and  has  thereby  left  unconscious  witness 
to  their  real  origin. 

The  'Semnai  Theai.' 

To  these  Erinyes,  adjectival,  cultless,  ill-defined,  the  Venerable 
Goddesses  (aefival  deal)  present  a  striking  contrast.  If  the  Erinyes 
owe  such  substance  and  personality  as  they  have  mainly  to  poets, 
to  Homer  first,  later  to  Aeschylus  and  the  other  tragedians,  with 
the  Semnae  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Their  names  are  of  course 
adjectival — almost  all  primitive  cultus  names  are — but  from  the 
first,  as  we  know  them,  they  are  personal  and  local.  The  Erinyes 
range  over  earth  and  sea,  the  Semnae  are  seated  quietly  and 
steadfastly  at  Athens.  They  are  the  objects  of  a  strictly  local 
cult,  never  emerging  to  Pan-Hellenic  importance.  But  for  the 
tsLCt  that  Aeschylus  was  an  Athenian  we  should  scarcely  have 
realized  their  existence ;  they  would  have  remained  obscure  local 
figures  like  the  Ablabiae  and  the  Praxidikae. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  that,  though  we 
are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  the  Semnae,  the  Venerable  Ones,  this 
is  not  their  cultus  title,  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  were 
actually  addressed  at  Athens.  They  are  uniformly  spoken  of,  not 
as  the  Venerable  Ones,  but  as  the  Venerable  Goddesses*  (ai  aefival 
0€ai).  The  distinction  is  important.  It  marks  the  fact  that  the 
Semnae  from  the  first  moment  they  come  into  our  view  have 

^  Paasanias  (i.  81.  2)  mentions  one  other  place  in  Attica  where  the  Semnae  are 
worshipped  under  this  name.  At  Phlya  in  one  and  the  same  sanctuary  there  were 
altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora,  of  Zeus  Etesios,  of  Athene  Tithrone,  of  Eore  Protogone 
and  of  goddesses  oaUed  Venerable  (ZtfurCiP  dvo/m^ofUinay  deQif), 
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attained  a  complete  anthropomorphism,  have  passed  from  ghosts 
to  goddesses* ;  they  are  clearly  defined  personalities  with  a  definite 
cultus ;  they  are  primitive  forms,  in  fact  the  primitive  forms,  of 
earth  goddesses,  of  such  conceptions  as  culminated  finally  in  the 
great  figures  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Other  such  figures  are,  for 
Athens  the  two  Tbesmophoroi,  who  are  indeed  but  developments, 
other  aspects,  of  the  Semnae ;  for  Eleusis  the  '  two  goddesses,'  rm 
Bed),  known  to  us  by  inscriptions  and  reliefs;  for  Aegina  Damia 
and  Auxesia ;  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece  many  another  local  form, 
dual  or  triune,  which  need  not  now  be  enumerated.  The  process 
of  this  gradual  anthropomorphism,  this  passage  from  sprite  and 
ghost  and  demon  to  full-fledged  divinity  will  be  fully  traced  when 
we  come  to  the  '  making  of  a  goddess  *  (p.  257).  For  the  present  it 
can  only  be  noted ''that  the  term  'goddesses*  sharply  differentiates 
the  Semnae  from  the  Erinyes,  who,  save  for  sporadic  literary 
mention,  never  attained  any  such  rank.  Euripides*  does  indeed 
make  Orestes  call  the  Erinyes  '  dread  goddesses,'  but  Aeschylus* 
is  explicit:  'their  adornment  (/coa-fio^:)  was  neither  human  nor 
divine.'  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  Semnae 
are  goddesses,  they  are  dealt  with  at  this  point  only  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  elucidate  the  transformation  effected  by  Aeschylus. 

What  we  certcdnly  know  of  the  Semnae,  as  distinct  from 
kindred  figures  such'  as  the  Eumenides,  is  not  very  much,  but 
such  as  it  is,  is  significant.  We  know  the  site  of  their  sanctuary, 
something  of  the  aspect  of  their  images,  something  also  of  their 
functions  and  of  the  nature  of  their  ritual.  We  know  in  fact  enough, 
as  will  be  shown,  to  feel  sure  that  like  the  Erinyes  they  were 
underworld  potencies,  ghosts  who  had  become  goddesses.  The 
origin  of  the  two  conceptions  is  the  same,  but  their  development 
widely  different,  and  moreover  we  catch  it  arrested  at  a  different 
stage. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  play  of  the  Eumenides  that  the  worship 
of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  of  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
Diogenes  Laertius*  states  (on  the  authority  of  the  augur  Lobon) 

^  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  language,  always  ceremonial,  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  law  courts,  where  we  may  be  sure  the  Semnae  are  invoked  by  their  official  title, 
e.g.  Deinarchns  c.  Dem,  47.  Maprupofxai  rat  a-tfiwas  Oeds,  w  Mp€t  'A^cuot.  But  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  Semnae  are  never  alluded  to  merely  as  Semnae. 

a  Eur.  Or.  259.  »  Aesch.  Eum.  66. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  i.  z.  6.    See  Demoulin,  £}piminide  de  Crite,  p.  110. 
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that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Seronae  at  Athens  was  founded  by 
Epimenides.  The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Epimenides  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Areopagos,  but,  as  the  purification  of  Athens  took 
place  in  the  46th  Olympiad,  the  statement  that  he  founded  the 
sanctuary  must  be  apocryphal.  Very  likely  he  may  have  revived 
and  restored  the  cult.  Diogenes  says  that  he  took  a  number  of 
black  and  white  sheep  and  led  them  up  to  the  Areopagos  and 
thence  let  them  go  whither  they  would,  and  he  commanded  those 
who  followed  them  to  sacrifice  each  of  them  wherever  the  sheep 
happened  to  lie  down,  and  so  the  plague  would  be  stayed. 
Whence  even  now,  adds  Diogenes,  you  may  find  in  the  Athenian 
demes  nameless  altars  in  memory  of  this  atonement.  Some  such 
altar  as  this  was  still  to  be  seen  at  or  near  the  Areopagos  when 
St  Paul  preached  there,  and  such  an  altar  may  have  got  as- 
sociated with  the  Semnae,  who  like  many  other  underworld  beings 
were  Nameless  Ones. 

The  site  of  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  was  undoubtedly  some 
sort  of  cave  or  natural  chasm  amplified  artificially  into  a  sanctuarj'. 
Such  caves,  clefts  or  chasms  are,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  125), 
the  proper  haunts  of  underworld  beings;  they  are  also  usually, 
though  not  uniformly,  primitive.  Of  the  sanctuary  and  the  cultus 
images  Pausanias'  speaks  as  follows.  After  describing  the  Areo- 
pagos and  the  two  unwrought  stones  called  *  Transgression ' 
(vffpi^)  and  '  Pitilessness  *  {avaLieia)  on  which  accused  and  accuser 
stood,  he  says  *  And  near  is  a  sanctuary  {iepov)  of  the  goddesses 
whom  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  Hesiod  in  the  Theogmy 
calls  Erinyes.  Aeschylus  represents  them  with  snakes  in  their 
hair,  but  in  their  images  there  is  nothing  frightful,  nor  in  the 
other  images  of  the  underworld  gods  that  are  set  up.  There  is  a 
Pluto  also  and  a  Hermes  and  an  image  of  Ge.  And  there  those  who 
have  been  acquitted  in  a  suit  before  the  Areopagos  sacrifice.  And 
others  besides  sacrifice,  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  the  tomb  of  Oedipus/ 

Pausanias  by  his  reference  to  Aeschylus  betrays  at  once  the 
source  of  his  identification  of  the  Semnae  with  the  Erinyes.  The 
statement  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  prior  to  Aeschylus 
any  such  identification  was  current.  After  the  time  of  Aeschylus, 
cla.ssical  writers,  except  when  they  are  quoting  ritual  formularies, 

1  P.  I.  28.  0. 
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begin  to  accept  the  fusion  and  use  the  names  Erinyes^  Eumenides, 
and  Semnae  as  interchangeable  terms.  A  like  laxity  unhappily 
obtains  among  modem  commentators. 

The  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  about  the  cultus-  images  of 
the  Semnae  there  was  nothing  frightful,  is  important,  as  showing 
how  foreign  to  the  Semnae  was  the  terror-haunted  conception  of 
the  tragic  Erinys.  Aeschylus  might  fuse  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Semnae  at  will,  but  the  cultus  images  of  the  Semnae  take  on  no 
attribute  of  the  Erinyes.  About  these  cultus  images  we  le€mi 
something  more  from  the  scholiast  on  Aeschines^  Commenting 
on  the  Semnae  he  says  'These  were  three  in  number  and  were 
called  Venerable  Goddesses,  or  Eumenides,  or  Erinyes.  Two  of 
them  were  made  of  lychnites  stone  by  Scopas  the  Parian,  but  the 
middle  one  by  Kalamis.*  Here  again  we  must  of  course  discount 
the  statement  as  regards  the  triple  appellation,  at  least  for  a  date 
preceding  Aeschylus.  The  number  of  the  statues  is  noticeable. 
At  the  time  when  the  scholiast  or  his  informant*  wrote  the  images 
were  unquestionably  three.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the 
female  trinities  will  be  considered  later  (p.  286).  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  trinity  was  probably  a  later  stage 
of  development  than  the  duality.  From  the  notice  of  the  scholiast 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  images  were  originally  three ;  nay 
more,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  reminiscence  of  a  duality. 
Moreover  the  scholiast  on  the  Oedipus  Coloneus^  expressly  states 
that  according  to  Phylarchus  the  images  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens 
were  two  in  number.  He  adds  that  according  to  Polemon  they 
were  three.  That  the  number  three  ultimately  prevailed  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  practically  certain.  The  scholiast*  on  Aeschines 
goes  on  to  say  'the  court  of  the  Areopagos  adjudged  murder  cases 
on  three  days  in  each  month,  assigning  one  day  to  each  goddess.* 

1  Schol.  ad  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  i.  188  c  *  ToTf  (reAwa??  BcaU.*  TpcU  ^aw  avrai 
al  \ey6fi€yai  ffefwal  0€al  ^  Eu/icv/^et  17  *Epivi'i&€Si  C)»  rdt  fikv  S60  rd(  eKaHptadep 
^K&iras  6  Ild/MOt  ireiroirjKev  ix  \ixvlrov  \l0ov  r^y  5i  fU<rriy  KdXa/us.  oc  W 
^ApeoTayirai  rpeU  irov  rod  /xrjybs  ijfiipas  rds  <f>oyiK6,t  SUas  iSLKa^oy  iKdarg  Ttay  $€&r 
fUxLv  ijfi^pay  dTrovifioyret.  ijv  ra  V€fiir6fi€va  a&raU  Ic/)A  ir6irai'o  xal  ydXa  dyy€<rt 
K€pafi€lois,  0o<ri  fjJyroi  airrdis  Trjt  €lyai  xal  ZK&rovt,  ol  Si  Zk&tovs  Kal  EiwptLffirfs  i?r 
Kal  Ttjv  dvofid^eadai,  xXfjOrfyai  Si  EvfAcvldas  iTirjpioTepov  [de  cooj.:  iirlripa  Vat.  iri 
*0p4aTov  cett.]  TpQroy  xaXovfjidyas.  The  entire  scholion  is  given  bere  for  oon- 
Tenience,  the  ritual  of  cakes  and  milk  has  been  previously  discussed  (p.  90). 

Dr  Wellmann  {de  Istro  14)  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  information 
of  the  scholiast  is  borrowed  from  the  treatise  of  Polemon  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  his  Profreptiais^  p.  41. 

»  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col.  39  'ifupodoi  0€al.*  ^6\apx6s  <f>ij<ri  d{ro  o^tAj  cUai  rd  re 
dydXfiaTa  *A$-^yij<n  Wo,  Ilo\4fi(ay  di  rpeU  airrdt  ifnj(rt. 
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The  three  days  were  probably  a  primitive  institution,  three  being 
a  number  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  these  three  days  may  have 
helped  the  development*  of  the  threefold  form  of  the  Semnae. 
Later  in  considering  the  Charites  and  other  kindred  shapes  (p.  286) 
it  will  be  shown  that  many  diflFerent  strands  went  to  the  weaving 
of  a  trinity.  The  strictly  definite  number  of  the  Semnae,  be  it 
two  or  three,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  indefinite  'wondrous 
throng'  {Bavfioaro^  Xo^^o?)  of  the  Aeschylean  Erinyes.  The 
contrast  may  have  been  softened,  if  in  the  concluding  scene  the 
chorus  of  Erinyes  filed  away  in  groups  of  three. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  '  sanctuary,'  a  refuge  for  suppliants.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  trait  that  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  precincts.  Thucy- 
dides*  tells  how  in  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  some  of  the  con- 
spirators sat  down  at  the  altars  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and 
were  put  to  death  at  the  entrance.  A  monument,  the  Kyloneion, 
was  put  up  close  to  the  Nine  Gates  to  expiate  the  pollution. 
Plutarch',  in  his  account  of  this  same  conspiracy,  adds  a  curious 
priniiitive  touch:  the  conspirators  connected  themselves  with  the 
image  of  '  the  goddess  *  by  a  thread,  believing  thereby  they  would 
remain  immune;  the  thread  broke  of  its  own  accord  when  they 
reached  the  Semnae ;  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  rejection  and 
they  were  put  to  death.  Aristophanes  twice  alludes  to  the 
precinct  of  the  Semnae  as  a  place  of  sanctuary.  In  the  Kniyhts^, 
he  makes  the  outraged  triremes  say 

'If  this  m  what  the  AthoniaRtt  like,  we  mu»t  needa  Hot  Hail  forthwith 
And  sit  U8  down  in  the  Theseion  or  in  the  ScmnacH  .shrine.' 

In  the  TIiesniophoriazu8a€\  when  Mnesilochus  is  alx^ut  to  make 

off  in  a  fright,  Euripides  asks 

*You  villain,  where  are  you  off  IdV 

and  the  answer  is 

*To  the  Bhrine  of  the  Semnae.' 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  the  name  givon  to 
the  goddesses  of  sanctuary  is  Semnae,  not  Erinyes  or  Eumcnirles. 

»  Thucvd.  I.  126.  '  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  xii. 

»  Ar.  Eq.  1312 

it  rft  eh^etbr  -rXtoCcai  fj  Vt  tQ)»  atijjfiov  Btdv. 
«  Ar.  The»m.  234 

ETP.  o^ot  ffv  wot  OeU; 

MX.       TO  rwr  ff€iufQiP  BtCtP. 
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The  confusion  of  the  three  was  never  local,  only  literary,  and  by 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  has  not  yet  begun. 

Euripides'  is  our  solitary  authority  for  the  fact  that  the 
sanctuary  was  also  oracular.  At  the  close  of  the  Electra  he 
makes  the  Dioscuri,  in  a  speech  not  untinged  by  irony,  prophesy 
that  Orestes,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  will  come  to  Athens  and 
be  acquitted  by  the  equal  vote,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
baflBed  Erinyes  will  descend  in  dudgeon  into  a  subterranean  cleft 
hard  by  the  Areopagos: 

'A  mantic  shrine, 
Sacred,  adored  of  mortals.' 

Oracular  functions  were  ascribed  to  most,  if  not  all,  underworld 
divinities,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  description  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  correct. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was  open  to  suppliants  and  to 
those  who  sought  oracular  counsel,  but  to  one  unfortunate  class 
of  the  community,  happily  a  small  one,  it  was  rigidly  closed. 
These  were  the  people  known  as  *  second-fated'  or  *  later-doomed.' 
Hesychius',  in  explaining  the  term  'second-fated*  {SevrepoiroTfio^), 
says  *  he  is  called  by  some  "  later-doomed."  So  a  man  is  termed 
when  the  accustomed  rites  have  been  performed  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  later  on  he  reappears  alive ;  and  Polemon  says  that 
to  such  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Venerable 
Goddesses.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  man  who  is  reported  to 
have  died  abroad  and  then  comes  home,  and  again  of  a  man  who 
passes  a  second  time  through  the  folds  of  a  woman's  gartnent,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  Athenians  in  a  case  of  second  birth.' 

This  curious  statement  is  fortunately  explained  to  us  in  in- 
structive detail  by  Plutarch  in  the  answer  to  his  5th  Moman 
Question,  He  there  says  *  Those  who  have  had  a  funeral  and 
sepulture  as  though  they  were  dead  are  accounted  by  the  Greeks 
as  not  pure,  and  they  will  not  associate  with  them,  nor  will  they 
permit  them  to  approach  sanctuaries.  And  they  say  that  a  certain 
Aristinus,  who  believed  in  this  superstition,  sent  to  Delphi  to 
enquire  of  the  god  and  to  ask  release  from  the  disabilities  this 
custom  imposed  on  him,  and  the  Pythian  made  auswer : 

"Whatsoe'er  is  accomphshed  by  woman  that  travails  in  childbed, 
That  in  thy  turn  having  done,  sacrifice  thou  to  the  gods." 

^  Eur.  El.  1270.  '  Hesych.  b.v.  devr€p6woTfAOt. 
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And  Aristinus  being  a  good  and  wise  man  gave  himself  up,  like 
a  new-born  child,  to  the  women  to  wash  and  swaddle  and  suckle, 
and  all  the  others  who  were  called  '*  later-doomed"  did  the  like/ 
'But/  adds  Plutarch,  and  doubtless  most  justly,  'some  say  that 
these  things  were  done  with  respect  to  the  "  later-doomed"  before 
Aristinus  did  them,  and  the  custom  was  an  ancient  one/ 

Plutarch  says  the  exclusion  was  from  all  sacred  rites.  In 
this  he  is  probably  mistaken.  Anyhow  in  the  case  of  the  Semnae, 
and  of  all  underworld  divinities,  the  significance  is  clear.  If 
a  man  comes  back  to  life  after  burial  rites,  the  reason  to  the 
primitive  mind  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him;  he  is 
rejected  by  the  powers  below  and  unfit  to  mingle  with  his  fellows 
in  the  world  above ;  he  is  highly  taboo.  Despised  of  the  gods, 
he  is  naturally  rejected  of  his  fellow  men.  The  only  chance  for 
him  is  to  be  bom  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  every  detail,  con- 
firms the  view  that  they  are  underworld  beings.  From  Aeschylus 
himself*  we  know  that  0-^0740,  animal  sacrifices  consumed  but 
not  eaten,  were  oflFered  to  them.  Athene  bids  the  Erinyes,  after 
they  have  turned  Semnae, 

*  pass  below  the  earth 
With  these  your  sacred  sphagia.' 

The  underworld  nature  of  sphagia — the  word  has  no  English 
equivalent — has  been  fully  discussed  (p.  6§).  In  careful  writers, 
as  has  been  seen,  it  is  never  interchangeable  with  iepela,  victims 
sacrificed  and  eaten. 

The  scholiast  on  Sophocles*  speaks  of  the  holocaust  of  a  black 
sheep  to  the  Eumenides,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Semnae ;  but, 
as  he  expressly  states  that  this  sacrifice  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  we  cannot  safely  attribute  it  to  the  local  Semnae  of  Athens. 
It  is  probable  that  <r(f)dyia  formed  part  of  the  regular  sacrifice 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  oflFered  to  the  Semnae  by  the  acquitted ; 
a^arfUL  belong,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  the  class  of  expiatory 
offerings.    It  was  on  a-ifxiyia,  which  were  also  called  rofjuia,  that 

1  Aesoh.  Eum,  1006 

fre  Kal  ff(f>aylu)v  tuvS*  vtto  (refivCjv 
Kara  yrjt  (nJ/AC^at. 

'  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  42  •  rAt  rrdvd'  bfubcat  Ev/xcvlSas  *  Tdre  yb.p  rrpwToif 

Ei'fi^^iSas  K\rf$rj^cu  e^ftcvecs  KpiBivri  vikolv  trap'  ^A0rfi>alots  Kal  oXoKavr^ai  avraU 
oip  fidXawoM  iw  KafHfdqi  [the  reading  Kapve/^  is  doubtful]  rrjs  TlcXoirovyi^ov,  <f>tXi)/ib»i' 
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female  form  Hesychia  was  a  proper  name  in  the  days  of  Nikias, 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  even  then  an  omen  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Plutarch^  recounts  that  when  the  Athenians  were  taking 
omens  before  the  Syracusan  expedition  an  oracle  ordered  them  to 
fetch  a  priestess  of  Athene  from  Clazomenae.  They  found,  when 
they  got  her,  that  her  name  was  Hesychia;  and  this  seemed  'a 
divine  indication  that  they  should  remain  quiet.* 

The  scholiast  speaks  of  Hesychidae,  male  members  of  the  fumily 
of  Hesychos,  but  if  we  may  trust  Callimachus'  it  was  the  women 
of  the  family  who  brought  burnt-offerings;  and  these  offerings 
were,  as  we  should  expect,  wineless  libations  and  honey-sweet 
cakes.  The  name  of  the  priestesses  was  according  to  Callimachus 
Xyreipai,  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  this  source  that  Hesychius*  gets 
his  gloss,  *  Leteirai,  priestesses  of  the  Semnae.' 

The  Semnae  were  women  divinities  served  by  priestesses,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  Athene,  who  was  *  all  for  the  father,'  promises 
to  the  Erinyes  that,  if  they  become  Semnae,  they  shall  have 
worshippers,  both  men  and  women*  But  when  the  procession  to 
the  cave  is  actually  formed,  in  strict  accordance  no  doubt  with  the 
traditional  ritual  of  the  place,  it  is  women  attendants  who  bring 
the  ancient  image, 

*A  goodly  band, 
Maidens  and  wives  and  throng  of  ancient  dames ^' 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  among  these  ancient  dames  were 
members  of  the  clan  of  Hesychids. 

Aeschylus*  has  left  us  other  notes  of  underworld  significance 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae.  When  the  procession  is  forming  for 
the  cave  Athene  speaks : 

'Do  on  your  festal  garments  crimson-dyed 
For  meed  of  honour,  bid  the  torches  flame — 
So  henceforth  these  our  visitants  shall  bless 
Our  land  and  folk  with  shining  of  their  grace.* 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Nik.  XIII. 

2  CalUm.  frg.  (Schneider  n.  123)  ^ 

Ni70<£Xi*  al  Kal  rjtrif  del  fi€\iriS4as  ofiirvas 

'  Hesych.  b.v.  A^ctpai*  Upeiai  twp  aefjwQv  BeCav, 

*  Aesch.  Eum,  856.  *  r.  1026. 

•  Aesch.  Bum,  1028 

Tifiare  xal  to  ^^yyot  hpfidffOu)  irvp6%^ 
5iru)S  iLv  eC<f>p<ap  ^d'  ofuKla  x^of'Of 
TO  \oiirbv  eifdvSpotffi  avfuffopais  trpiTji, 
The  coDstractioD  of  Tc/taTe  is  uncertain,  there  being  no  expressed  grammatical 
object;  but  the  two  ritual  factors,  the  totcheB  and  Qrimson  garments,  are  certain. 
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Athene  proffers  for  guerdon  to  the  Semnae  the  ritual  that  as 
underworld  goddesses  was  already  theirs,  torches  and  crimson 
raiment. 

In  connection  with  the  torches  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
some,  though  possibly  not  all,  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagos  took  place  by  night,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  under- 
world goddesses  who  presided.  In  Lucian's  time,  at  least,  these 
sittings  were  almost  proverbial.  He  says  of  a  man  perceiving 
with  difficulty*,  'unless  he  chance  to  be  stone-blind  or  like  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagos  which  gives  its  hearing  by  night ' :  and 
again  in  the  Hermotimm^  *he  is  doing  it  like  the  Areopagites  who 
give  judgment  in  darkness.'  To  these  sittings  in  the  night-time 
it  may  be  that  Athene  refers  when  she  says* 

'This  court  I  set,  untouched  of  gain,  revered. 
Alert,  a  wakeful  guard  o'er  thase  who  Hleep.' 

The  garments  of  crimson  or  purple  dye  point  to  a  ritual  of 
placation  and  the  service  of  the  underworld.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  details  given  by  Plutarch*  of  the  rites  of  placation 
performed  annually  for  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
*0n  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Maimakterion  the  archon  of 
Plataea,  who  on  other  days  may  not  touch  iron  nor  wear  any 
garment  that  is  not  white,  puts  on  a  crimson  chiton  and  taking  a 
hydria  and  girded  with  a  sword  goes  to  tlie  sepulchres.  There 
with  water  from  the  spring  he  washes  the  stelae  and  anoints 
them  with  myrrh;  he  slays  a  black  bull,  prays  to  Zeus  and 
Hermes  Chthonios,  and  invokes  to  the  banquet  and  the  blood- 
shed the  heroes  who  died  for  Greece.* 

The  crimson-purple  is  blood  colour**,  hence  it  is  ordained  for 
the  service  of  the  dead.  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  144)  that 
Diqn«  when  he  took  the  great  oath  in  the  Thesmophorion  identi- 
fied himself  with  Kore  of  the  underworld  by  putting  on  her 
crimson  robe  and  holding  a  burning  torch.  Purple,  Pliny"  tells  us, 
was  employed  when  gods  had  to  be  appeased. 

»  Lnc.  de  domo  18.  ^  Luc.  Hermot.  806. 

»  Aescb.  Eiim.  706.  *  Plut.  Vit.  AriHtid,  xxi. 

'  Cf .  atfiaTi  0ocv6y  (IL  xvi.  159).  ^tv6s,  4>olin^  and  <f>6yoi  are  not  far  asunder : 
cf.  also  the  tragic  use  of  at/ia  for  cori)Ro.  For  purple  in  the  ritual  of  the  dead, 
see  Diels,  Sibyllinitche  Blatter,  p.  69  note. 

•  Plut.  Fit.  Dion.  LVi.  Te^/MXXerai  rrjy  irop<f>vplSa  rfjs  Oeou  Kal  Xafiuv  if  5a  KaiofUvriw 

^  Plin.  N,  H.  IX.  60  purpura  dis  advocatur  placandis. 
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The  purple  robes,  the  torches,  the  night-time,  above  all  the 
(r<f)dryia,  point  to  a  dread  underworld  ritual,  a  ritual  that  shows 
clearly  that  the  darker  side  of  the  Venerable  Ones  was  not  far 
remote  from  the  Erinyes.  But  Aeschylus,  whose  whole  mind  is 
bent  on  a  doctrine  of  mercy,  naturally  emphasizes  the  brighter 
side  of  their  functions  and  worship.  Athene^  herself  knows  that 
they  are  underworld  goddesses,  that  they  must  have  low-lying 
altars  and  underground  dwellings ;  only  so  seated  will  they  ever 
feel  really  at  home.  She  remembers  even  that  for  their  feast  they 
must  have  the  winel^  sacrifice  that  drives  them  mad' ;  but  she 
bids  them  leave  this  madness,  and  they  for  their  part  promise  that 
the  earth,  their  kingdom  as  vengeful  ghosts,  shall  cease  to  drink 
the  black  blood  of  citizens.  Henceforth  they  will  be  content  with 
the  white  side  of  their  service*. 

*From  this  great  land,  thine  is  the  sacrifice 
Of  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children*.' 

Again  Athene  oflfei-s  what  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
Underworld  goddesses  presided 
over  marriage:  in  later  days,  as 
Plutarch*  tells  us,  it  was  the 
priestess  of  Demeter;  earlier  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  it  was  the 
Semnae.  Here  they  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Erinyes,  who 
are  all  black.  Who  would  have 
bidden  an  Erinys  to  a  marriage 
feast?  as  well  bid  Eris  who,  in 
form  (fig.  57)  and  function  as 
perhaps  in  name,  was  but  another 
Erinys,  Eris 

*The  Abominable,  who  uninvited  came 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board.' 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  S04.    The  significance  of  the  i^x^pa  as  distinguished  from  the 
Butfiits  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  61). 

*  Aesch.  Eum,  860. 
5  Aesch.  Eum,  980. 

*  V.  834. 

"  Plut.  Conj,  Praec.  Proem,  /lerh  rhw  xdrpiov  0€<rfiov  dv  v/juy  if  rrjt  A^ftrirpot  UpcL^x 
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The  Erinyes  transformed  to  Semnae  ask  Athene  what  spells 
they  shall  chant  over  the  land.    She  makes  answer^: 

*  Whatever  charms  wait  on  fair  Victory 
From  earth,  from  dropping  dew  and  from  high  heaven, 
The  wealth  of  winds  that  olow  to  hail  the  land 
Sunlit,  and  fruits  of  earth  and  teeming  flocks 
Untouched  of  time,  safety  for  human  seed.' 

The  chorus  accept  these  functions  of  health  and  life,  and  chant 
their  promised  guerdon*. 

*No  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow, 
By  our  grace  it  shall  be  so; 
ifor  that  nor  shrivelling  heat 
On  budding  plants  shall  beat 

With  parching  drouth 

To  waste  their  growth. 
Nor  any  plague  of  dismal  blight  come  creeping; 

But  teeming,  doubled  flocks  the  earth 

In  her  season  shall  bring  forth, 

And  evermore  a  wealthy  race 

Pay  reverence  for  this  our  grace 
Of  spirits  that  have  the  rich  earth  in  their  keeping.' 

We  are  reminded  that  Ploutos  himself,  the  Wealth  of  the 
underworld,  had,  according  to  Pausanias*,  a  statue  in  the  precinct 
of  the  Venerable  Goddesses.   Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
words  *  no  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow '  without  recalling  the 
altar  of  the  Wind-stillers  {Evhavc^oi),  which  stood  somewhere  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Areopagos.    Arrian*,  speaking  of  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  says  'they  stand  at  Athens 
in  the  Cerameicus  where  we  go  up  to  the  citadel,  just  opposite 
the  Metr6on  not  far  from  the  altar  of  the  Wind-stillers.  Whoever 
has  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinia  knows  the  altar  of  the  Wind- 
stillers  which  stands  on  the  ground.'    A  low-lying  altar  doubtless, 
an  eschara,  for,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  05),  the  winds  were 
to  primitive  thinking  ghosts  or  caused  by  ghosts  and  worahipped 
with  underworld  sacrifices.    Hesychius*  tells  us  that  there  was  at 
Corinth  a  family  called  the  Wind-calraers.    The  Areopagos  was  a 

^  Aesch.  Eum.  903. 

^  Aesch.  Aunt.  93S.  The  translation  offered  only  attempts  to  render  the  general 
sense  of  this  difficult  passage,  a  sense  sufficiently  clear  for  the  immediate  purpose. 
^0  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  tbe  enigmatic  /at;  Tcpai^  6pop 
rbvin,  see  Dr  Verrall,  ad  loc. 

'  P.  I.  28.  6. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  m.  16.  8. 
'  Hesych.  s.v.  *AptfioKOiTai, 
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wind-swept  hill.  It  was  thence,  according  to  a  form  of  the  legend 
recorded  by  Plato^  that  Boreas  caught  up  Oreithyia. 

The  Semnae  claim  as  their  special  'grace'*  control  over  the 
winds.  As  goddesses  who  bring  the  blessings  of  marriage  and  of 
fertile  breezes,  they  are  but  good  fructifying  Eeres  like  the 
Tritopatores  already  discussed  (p.  179) ;  the  Erinyes  are  blighting 
poisonous  Keres,  who  Harpy-like  foul  the  food  by  which  men  live. 

The  Erinyes,  in  the  play  of  Aeschylus,  are  transformed  into 
Semnae,  into  the  local  goddesses  of  Athens.  Of  this  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  They  accept  the  citizenship  of  Pallas',  and  they 
are  actually  hailed  as  Semnae*.  Aeschylus  it  is  true  never 
definitely  states  that  they  entered  the  cleft  of  the  Areopagos, 
but  Euripides,  manifestly  borrowing  from  him,  is  as  has  been 
seen  explicit. 

Such  a  conversion  may  have  been  gratifying  to  the  patriotism 
of  an  Athenian  audience,  but  Athenian  though  he  is,  it  is  not  the 
glorification  of  a  local  cult  that  inspires  Aeschylus ;  it  is  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  old  order  of  vengeance  with  the  new  law  of 
mercy.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  Aeschylus,  or 
some  one  who  took  his  meaning,  gave  to  the  play  the  title,  not  as 
we  should  expect  of  Semnae^  but  of  Eumenides.  The  moral  of  the 
play  is  thereby  emphasized. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  a  play  called  traditionally, 
if  not  by  the  author,  the  *  Eumenides '  should  contain  no  single 
mention  of  the  Eumenides  by  this  name.  Harpocration',  com- 
menting on  the  word  Eumenides,  says  'Aeschylus  in  t/ie  Eumenides^ 
recounting  what  happened  about  the  trial  of  Orestes,  says  that 
Athene,  having  mollified  the  Erinyes  so  that  they  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  Orestes,  called  them  Eumenides.*  Aeschylus  says  no 
such  thing.  The  text  of  the  play  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Eumenides,  though  in  the  hypothesis  prefixed  to  the  text  occur 

^  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  229.  The  legend  no  doabt  took  its  rise  in  the  Areopagos, 
where  the  king's  daughter  was  flower-gathering,  or  fetching  water  from  tiie 
Enneakronnos  just  outside  the  city  gate.  It  was  transplanted  later  with  many 
another  legend  and  cult  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  outside  the  enlarged  city. 

s  Aesch.  Eum.  939. 

>  Aesch.  Eum.  916  di^ofiai  IldXXaSos  ^i/vocWav. 

*  V.  1041  5e0p'  frc,  ccfwaL  ^ 

*  Harpocrat.  s.v.  Y^^ik€vih€%...kUTx(fKo%  iv  E6/A€ylffip  elwuv  rd  vepl  rjip  Kpictw  tV 
'Op^arov  ^prjcly  us  ij  ^kdrfva  wpadpcura  tAs  'Epti'i^af  wffre  fi^  x^^^^^  ^ 
^Opiffrqv  EiffuyLdas  (bydfMcreyy  €tffl  Si  *AXriKT(b,  M^atpa,  Turuphvj), 
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the  following  words :  *  Having  prevailed  by  the  counsel  of  Athene, 
he  (Orestes)  went  to  Argos,  and  when  he  had  mollified  the 
Erinyes  he  addressed  them  as  Eumenides^'  Harpocration  attri- 
butes to  Athene  in  the  play  what  the  hypothesis  notes  as  done  by 
Orestes  in  the  sequel  at  Argos.  By  his  use  of  the  word  *  mollified ' 
(irpaipoaa)  he  betrays,  I  think,  the  source  of  his  information.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Orestes  legend  was  native 
to  Argos  and  at  Argos  the  local  cult  was  of  Eumenides  not 
Semnae. 

The  Eumenides. 

The  worship  of  divinities  bearing  the  name  of  Eumenides, 
though  unknown  at  Athens^  was  wider-spread  than  that  of  the 
Semnae,  which  is  found  nowhere  outside  Attica.  It  was  possibly 
for  this  reason  that  Aeschylus  or  later  tradition  gave  this  name 
to  the  play.  The  Semnae  were  familiar  figures  at  Athens,  and, 
spite  of  many  underworld  analogies,  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to 
Semnae  must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  A  great  deal  is  bonie  for 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  but  there  must  have  been  among  the  audience 
men  conservative  and  hard-headed  who  would  be  likely  to  maintain 
that,  all  said  and  done,  the  Erinyes  were  not,  could  not  be,  Semnae. 
If  asked  to  believe  that  the  Erinyes  became  Eumenides,  they 
would  feel  and  probably  say:  that  is  a  matter  for  Colonos,  for 
Argos,  for  Sekyon  to  consider;  it  aflFects  no  Athenian's  faith  or 
practice.  At  Colonos  it  is  certain  that  goddesses  were  worshipped 
who  bore  the  name  of  Eumenides,  goddesses  of  function  and  ritual 
precisely  identical  with  the  Semnae,  but  addressed  by  a  different 
cultus  epithet.  We  have  the  express  statement  of  Sophocles', 
who,  as  a  priest  himself  and  a  conservative,  was  not  likely  to 

*  AeBch.  Eum,  bypath,... r/t  ^ovXy  viK-fitrai  KarriXdtv  els  'Aftyos,  rds  5^  'E/wvjJof 
-wpavt^as  wpoaiiy6pevff€r  EdfitvlSas,  To  suit  the  statement  of  Uaxpocration,  wpaOyas 
has  been  altered  to  vpc^ivaaa. 

^  There  is  no  evidence  that  can  be  relied  on  to  show  that  before  Aeschylus  wrote 
his  plaj  the  Semnae  ever  bore  the  title  of  Eumenides.  Pausanias  indeed  (vii.  25. 1) 
qnotes  an  oracle  from  Dodona  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  mythical  days  of 
Apheidas,  in  which  the  title  Eumenides  is  given  to  the  goddesses  of  the  Areopagos, 
0pd^eo  3'  "Aptidif  T€  wdyoPt  ftufiovs  re  duwJets 
l&Cfiuviduv  kt\. 

And  this  oracle,  he  says,  the  Greek  called  to  mind  when  the  Peloponnesians  came 
against  Athens  in  the  time  of  Ck>dru8.   The  passage  stands  alone,  and  oracle- 
moogering  was  rife  at  all  times, 
s  Soph.  Oed,  Col.  41. 
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tamper  with  ritual  titles.  He  makes  Oedipus  ask  the  stranger 
who  they  are  whose  dread  name  he  is  to  invoke.  The  answer 
is  explicit: 

'Eumenides  aU-seeing  here  the  folk 
Would  call  them :  other  names  please  otherwhere.' 

Sophocles  no  doubt  shows  the  influence  of  Aeschylus  in  his 
'other  names  please  otherwhere.'  He  realizes  that  Eumenides 
and  Semnae  are  '  one  form  of  diverse  names ^'  This  truth  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  reconciling  monotheist  always  to  preach,  but 
he  would  scarcely  dare  to  tamper  with  the  familiar  titles  of 
a  local  cult.  In  fact  by  this  very  statement,  that  elsewhere  the 
goddesses  bore  other  names,  he  makes  the  local  appellation  certain. 
He  may  indeed  have  brought  Oedipus  to  Colonos  rather  than 
to  the  Areopagos,  where  he  had  also  a  grave,  just  because  the 
local  attributive  title  of  the  goddesses  at  Colonos  suited  the 
gentle  moral  of  his  play. 

Again  when  Oedipus  asks  to  be  taught  to  pray  aright,  the 
Chorus  lay  emphasis  on  the  title  Eumenides. 

*That,  as  we  call  them  Kindly,  from  kind  hearts 
They  may  receive  the  suppliant^.' 

So  strong  is  the  exclusiveness  of  local  cults  that,  had  the  title 
of  Eumenides  occurred  only  at  Colonos,  neither  Aeschylus  nor 
tradition  would  perhaps  have  ventured  to  assume  it  for  the 
Semnae.  But  from  Pausanias  we  learn  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
Eumenides  at  Titane'  near  Sekyon,  at  Cerynaea*  in  Achaia,  and 
in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis'.  The  sanctuary  between  Sekyon 
and  Titane  consisted  of  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly says  these  belonged  to  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians 
called  Semnae  and  the  Sikyonians  Eumenides.  The  festival  in 
their  honour  was  a  yearly  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed 
(p.  56).  Tradition  said  that  the  sanctuary  at  Cerynaea  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  that  'if  any  one  stained  by  blood  or 
any  other  pollution,  or  impious,  entered  the  sanctuary  wishing 
to  see  it,  he  straightway  went  out  of  his  wits  by  the  terrors  he 
^  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  209 

Kal  Fala  iroWuy  dvo/xdruiy  fiop<f»ij  fda, 

2  Oed.  Col  486 

aripvwv  5^e<r0at  rby  iKirrfv, 
>  P.  I.  11.  4.  *  P.  vn.  25.  7.  »  P.  vm.  84.  2. 
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beheld.  The  images  in  it  were  made  of  wood and  they  were  not 
large.'  The  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  at  Megalopolis,  with  its  black 
and  white  sides,  addressed  severally  to  the  goddesses  as  Madnesses 
(Maniae)  and  Kindly  Ones  (Eumenides),  has  already  been  noted 
(p.  56).  To  the  Madnesses  Orestes  sacrifices,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, with  underworld  rites  to  avert  their  wrath;  to  the 
Kindly  Ones  when  healed,  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  to  the 
gods ;  the  clearest  possible  instance  of  two  stages  of  development 
in  ritual  and  theology,  of  aTrorpoTrrj  side  by  side  with  OepaireLa. 

To  these  four  instances  of  the  cult  of  the  Eumenides  a  fifth 
may  safely  be  added,  the  sanctuary  at  or  near  Argos.  Of  any 
such  sanctuary  we  have  no  literary  record,  but  we  have  what  is 
of  even  greater  value — monumental  evidence.  Three  votive  reliefs 
dedicated  to  the  Eumenides  have  been  found  at  the  little  church 
of  Hag.  Johannes,  about  half-an-hour  to  the  east  of  the  modern 
village  of  Argos'.  They 
are  still  preserved  in 
the  local  museum  of 
the  Demarchy.  The 
material  of  all  three  is 
the  hard  local  lime- 
stone, and  they  must 
have  been  set  up  in  a 
local  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuai-y  of  Titane  was 
nearly  twenty  miles 
away,  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  theory  of  trans- 
portation. All  three 
are  inscribed,  and  in 
each  the  dedicator  is 
a  woman.  The  relief 
reproduced  in  fig.  58 
was  found  built  into 
the  outside  of  the 
Church  of  Hag.  Jo- 
hannes. It  is  clearly  inscribed  ^vfievicrLv  cv^av,  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  Eumenides.  The  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  lost, 
but  enough  remains,  ,  .tf  A . .  6ui,  to  show  that  a  woman  de- 
1  At  this  point  nnhappily  a  Ucnna  oocora.       *  A.  Mitt,  iv.         p\.  ix. 
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dicated  it,  and  that  she  was  probably  an  Argive.  It  is  a  woman's 
offering,  but  she  likes  to  have  her  husband  carved  upon  it  and 
she  lets  him  walk  first.  Perhaps  he  went  with  her  to  the 
sanctuary  and  offered  sacrifice  of  honey  and  water  and  flowers 
and  a  ewe  great  with  young^ 

*The  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children.' 

About  the  figures  of  the  Eumenides  at  Argos,  as  of  the 
Semnae  at  Athens,  *  there  is  nothing  frightful/  These  are  not 
the  short-girt  huntress  women  of  the  vases,  nor  yet  the  loathly 
black  horrors  of  tragedy ;  they  are  gentle,  staid,  matronly  figures, 
bearing  in  their  left  hands,  for  tokens  of  fertility,  flowers  or  fruit, 
and  in  their  right,  snakes^  as  the  symbols,  not  of  teiTor  and 
torture,  but  merely  of  that  source  of  wealth,  the  underworld ; 
but  for  the  snakes,  which  lend  a  touch  of  austerity,  they  would 
be  Charites  (p.  297).  From  the  inscriptions  these* beliefs  are 
certainly  known  to  be  later  than  Aeschylus,  but  because  a  poet 
writes  a  great  play  at  Athens  the  local  stonemason  does  not  alter 
the  type  of  the  votive  offerings  he  supplies.  Why  should  he 
frighten  pious  women  and  perhaps  lose  his  custom  ?  The  Erinys 
of  tragedy  took  strong  hold  of  literature,  but  even  at  Athens 
there  was  a  sceptic  to  whom  the  great  conversion  scene  was  merely 
absurd.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas^  the  comic  poet  Philemon  held 
to  it  that  'the  Semnae  were  quite  other  than  the  Eumenides,' 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  humour  of  the  situation  attempted 
would  lose  nothing  in  his  hands.  Great  though  the  influence  of 
Aeschylus  over  the  educated  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  powerless 
to  alter  traditional  types  in  art;  equally  powerless  we  may  be 
sure  to  abate  or  alter  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  hieratic  ceremonial. 
The  Erinyes  remained  Erinyes,  and  in  popular  bogey  form  went, 
as  has  been  seen  (p.  232),  to  people  ^with  horrors  a  Christian  hell. 
Man  was  not  ready  yet  to  worship  only  the  Kindly  Ones.  For 
generations,  nay  centuries,  he  must  bear  the  hard  yoke  of 
dvoTpoTTi]  before  he  might  offer  to  gods  remade  in  his  own  image 
the  free-will  offering  of  a  kindly  Oepaveia. 

^  The  regular  ritual  ofiferinffs  at  Titane,  see  P.  i.  11.  4  and  Aesoh.  Eum.  834. 

'  The  archaic  marble  statuette  found  at  Olympia  and  representing  a  woman 
with  polos  on  ber  head  and  a  snake  in  each  hand  may  very  possibly  be  one  of  three 
Eumenides.    See  Olympia,  vol.  in.  p.  27. 

'  Suidas  s.v.  EiffifulScs'  ^tXij/iwy  de  6  KWfUKbs  eripas  <fnjffl  rits  Zep»kf  $€ks  rwr 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  GODDESS. 

TH    HTNaTkA  M6MIMHTAI  KYHC6I  KAI  r€NNHC€l  AAAa  CYNH  THN.' 

le  last  chapter  we  have  traced  the  development  from 
Erinyes,  and  have  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  this  develop- 
3  a  downward  course.  The  Erinyes  are  in  a  sense  more 
than  the  Keres;  they  are  beings  more  articulate,  more 
•utlined  and  concerned  with  issues  moral  rather  than 
but  the  career  they  start  as  angry  souls  they  end  as 
ministers  of  vindictive  torment;  there  is  in  them  no 
of  hope,  no  kindly  impulse  towards  purification,  they 
re  they  began  as  irreconcileable  demons  rather  than  u' 
gods. 

ave  further  marked  the  attempt  of  Aeschylus  to  turn  the 
e  demons  of  the  old  religion  into  the  gentler  divinities  of 
and  we  have  seen  that,  for  all  his  genius,  the  attempt 
tiolly.  The  Erinyes  never,  save  here  and  there  to  a 
intiquarian,  became  really  Semnae ;  the  popular  instinct 
itter  distinctness  remained  sound.  We  have  now  to  note 
TO  the  genius  of  a  poet  fails,  the  slow-moving  widespread 
»f  a  people  may  prevail ;  ghosts  are  not  wholly  angry,  and 
er  form  of  ghost  may  and  does  become  a  god. 
ine  between  a  spirit  (Saifioyv)  and  a  regular  god  (^to?)  is 
th  no  marked  precision.  The  difference  is  best  realized 
ibering  the  old  principle  that  man  makes  all  the  objects 
^rship  in  his  own  image.  Before  he  has  himself  clearly 
lis  own  humanity — the  line  that  marks  him  off  from  other 
he  makes  his  divinities  sometimes  wholly  animal,  some- 
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times  of  mixed,  monstrous  shapes.  His  animal-shaped  gods  the 
Greek  quickly  outgrew ;  something  will  be  said  of  them  when  we 
come  to  the  religion  of  the  BuU-Dionysos.  Mixed  monstrous 
shapes  long  haunted  his  imagination ;  bird- woman-souls,  Gorgon- 
bogeys,  Sphinxes,  Harpies  and  the  like  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  fitting  vehicles  of  a  religion  that  was  mainly  of  vague  fear. 
But  as  man  became  more  conscious  of  his  humanity  and  pari  passu 
grew  more  humane ^  a  more  complete  anthropomorphism  steadily 
prevailed,  and  in  the  figures  of  wholly  human  gods  man  mirrored 
his  gentler  affections,  his  advance  in  the  ordered  relations  of 
life. 

XenophanesS  writing  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  knew  that  God  is 
'  without  body,  parts  or  passions,'  but  he  knew  also  that,  till  man 
becomes  wholly  philosopher,  his  gods  are  doomed  perennially  to 
take  and  retake  human  shape.  His  thrice-familiar  words  still  bear 
repetition : 

*  One  God  there  is  greatest  of  gods  and  mortals ; 
Not  like  to  man  is  he  in  mind  or  body. 

All  of  him  sees,  all  of  him  thinks  and  hearkens.  

But  mortal  man  made  gods  in  his  own  image 

Like  to  himself  in  vesture,  voice  and  lx)dy. 

Had  they  but  hands,  methinks,  oxen  and  lions 

And  horses  would  have  made  them  gods  like-fashioned,  •] 

Horse-gods  for  horses,  oxen-gods  for  oxen.'  \ 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  advance  to  anthropomorphism  w 
necessarily  a  clear  religious  gain.  A  gain  it  is  in  so  far  as  a 
certain  element  of  barbarity  is  softened  or  extruded,  but  with 
this  gain  comes  loss,  the  loss  of  the  element  of  formless,  monstrous 
mystery.  The  ram-headed  Knum  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  the  mystic 
more  religious  than  any  of  the  beautiful  divine  humanities  of  the 
Greek.  Anthropomorphism  provides  a  store  of  lovely  motives  for 
art,  but  that  spirit  is  scarcely  religious  which  makes  of  Eros  a  boy 
trundling  a  hoop,  of  Apollo  a  youth  aiming  a  stone  at  a  lizard,  of 
Nike  a  woman  who  stoops  to  tie  her  sandal.  Xenophanes  put 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  anthropomorphism.  He  saw  that 
it  comprised  and  confined  the  god  within  the  limitations  of  the 
worshipper.  It  is  not  every  religion  that  advances  as  far  as 
anthropomorphism,  but  the  farthest  of  anthropomorphism  is  not 
very  far. 

^  Xenoph.  frg.  1,  2,  5  and  6. 
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Traces  of  animal  form  are  among  the  recognized  Greek  gods 
few  and  scattered.  Pausanias^  heard  at  Phigaleia  of  a  horse- 
headed  Demeter,  and  again  of  a  fish-bodied  Eurynome'  whom 
some  called  Artemis,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  mixed  forms,  half  animal,  half  human,  belong  to 
beings  half-way  between  man  and  god,  demons  rather  than  full- 
fledged  divinities  and  demons  malignant  rather  than  beneficent. 
Such  are  Boreas,  Echidna,  Typhon  and  the  snake-tailed  giants. 

In  the  design  from  a  black-figured  cylix '  in  fig.  59  we  have  a 
curious  and  rare  instance  of  beings  of  monstrous  form,  yet  obviously 


Fio.  50. 


beneficent.  The  scene  is  a  vineyard  at  the  time  of  vintage.  On 
the  reverse  (not  figured  here)  we  have  the  same  vintage-setting, 
but  goats,  the  destroyers  of  the  vine,  are  nibbling  at  the  vine- 
stems.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  59)  we  have  snake-bodied  nymphs 
rejoicing  in  the  grape  harvest.  Two  of  them  hold  a  basket  of  net 
or  wicker  in  which  the  grapes  will  be  gathered,  a  third  holds  a 
great  cup  for  the  vine-juice,  a  fourth  plays  on  the  double  flutes. 
Unhappily  we  can  give  no  certain  name  to  these  kindly  grape- 

^  P.  Yin.  42.  4.  The  material  for  the  study  of  the  dod -human  forms  taken  by 
Greek  gods  has  been  recently  collected  by  Dr  M.  W.  de  Visser,  DU  nicht-men- 
Bchengetttaltigen  Gutter  der  Griechen^  1903. 

«  R  vin.  41.  6. 

'  Munich.  Published  and  discussed  by  Dr  Bohlan,  *  Schlangenleibige  Nymphen,* 
Pkilologo$  Lvn.  N.F.  zi.  1,  and  see  *Delphika,'  .J.H,S.  xix.  1899,  p.  216,  note  1. 
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gathering,  flute-playing  snake-nymphs.  They  are  BpaxovrtoSei^ 
\  Kopaiy  but  assuredly  they  are  not  Erinyes  and  we  dare  not  even 
call  them  Euraenides.  Probably  any  Athenian  child  would  have 
named  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  say  that,  in  their  essence,  they  are  Charites,  givers 
of  grace  and  increase,  and  that  their  snake-bodies  mark  them  not 
as  malevolent,  but  as  earth-daemons,  genii  of  fertility.  They  are 
near  akin  to  the  local  Athenian  hero,  the  snake-tailed  Cecrops, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  conjecture  that  in  art,  though  not  in 
literature,  he  may  have  lent  his  snake-tail  to  the  Agraulid 
nymphs,  his  daughters.  Later  it  will  be  seen  that  earth-born 
goddesses,  though  they  shed  their  snake-form,  keep  as  their 
vehicle  and  attribute  the  snake  they  once  were. 


The  Mother  and  the  Maid. 

The  gods  reflect  not  only  man's  human  form  but  also  his 
human  relations.  In  the  Homeric  Olympus  we  see  mirrored  a 
family  group  of  the  ordinary  patriarchal  type,  a  type  so  familiar 
that  it  scarcely  arrests  attention.  Zeus,  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 
is  supreme;  Hera,  though  in  constant  and  significant  revolt, 
occupies  the  subordinate  place  of  a  wife ;  Poseidon  is  a  younger 
brother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympians  are  grouped  about  Zeus 
and  Hera  in  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughters.  These  sons  and 
daughters  are  quarrelsome  among  themselves  and  in  constant 
insurrection  against  father  and  mother,  but  still  they  constitute 
a  family,  and  a  family  subject,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  final  authority 
of  a  father. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  local  cults  we  find  that,  if  these 
mirror  the  civilization  of  the  worshippers,  this  civilization  is 
quite  other  than  patriarchal.  Hera,  subject  in  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  reigns  alone  at  Argos;  Athene  at  Athens  is  no  gods 
wife,  she  is  affiliated  in  some  loose  fashion  to  Poseidon,  but  the 
relation  is  one  of  rivalry  and  ultimate  conquest,  nowise  of  sub- 
ordination. At  Eleusis  two  goddesses  reign  supreme,  Demeter 
and  Kore,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid ;  neither  Hades  nor  Tripto- 
Jemos  their  nursling  ever  disputes  their  sway.    At  Delphi  in 
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hifltorical  days  Apollo  held  the  oracle,  but  Apollo,  the  priestess* 
knows,  was  preceded  by  a  succession  of  women  goddesses  : 

*  First  in  my  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess. 
Next  Themis  on  ner  mother's  oracular  seat 
Sat,  so  men  say.    Third  by  unforced  consent 
Another  Titan,  daughter  too  of  Earth, 
Phoebe.    She  gave  it  as  a  birthdav  gift 
To  Phoebus,  and  giving  called  it  by  her  name.' 

Gaia  the  Earth  was  first,  and  elsewhere  Aeschylus^  tells  us 
that  Themis  was  but  another  name  of  Gaia.  Prometheus  says  the 
future  was  foretold  him  by  his  mother : 

*  Themis  she 
And  Gaia,  one  in  form  with  many  names.' 

In  historical  days  in  Greece,  descent  was  for  the  most  part 
traced  through  the  father.  These  primitive  goddesses  reflect 
another  condition  of  things,  a  relationship  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  state  of  society  known  by  the  awkward  tertn  matri- 
archal', a  state  echoed  in  the  lost  Catalogues  of  Womm,  the 
Eoiai  of  Hesiod,  and  in  the  Boeotian  heroines  of  the  Nekuia. 
Our  modem  patriarchal  society  focusses  its  religious  anthropo- 
morphism on  the  relationship  of  the  father  and  the  son;  the 
Roman  Church  with  her  wider  humanity  includes  indeed  the 
figure  of  the  Mother  who  is  both  Mother  and  Maid,  but  she  is 
still  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Of  the  many  survivals  of  matriarchal  notions  in  Greek  myth- 
ology one  salient  instance  may  be  noted.  St  Augustine*,  telling 
the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,  says  that 
the  contest  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  the  custom  then  for  women  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  men  voted  for  Poseidon,  the  women  for 
Athene;  the  women  exceeded  the  men  by  one  and  Athene  prevailed. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  the  men  inflicted  on  the  women 
a  triple  punishment,  *  they  were  to  lose  their  vote,  their  children 
were  no  longer  to  he  called  by  their  mothers  name  and  they 

>  Aesch.  Eum.  1.  «  Aescb.  Vrom.  Vinct.  209. 

'  The  clearest  and  most  scientific  statement  of  the  facts  as  to  this  difficult 
subject  known  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr  E.  £.  Tylor,  *The  Matri- 
archal family  system,'  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1896. 

*  S.  Aii^stine,  De  civitaU  Dei  18.  9  ut  nulla  ulterius  ferrent  suffra^ia,  ut 
DoUiiB  nasceniinm  matemom  nomen  acciperet,  ut  ne  quis  eas  Athenaeas  vocaret. 
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themselves  were  no  longer  to  be  called  after  their  goddess, 
Athenians/ 

The  myth  is  aetiologieal,  and  it  mirrors  surely  some  shift  in 
the  social  organization  of  Athens.  The  citizens  were  summoned 
by  Cecrops,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  with  his  name  universal 
tradition  associates  the  introduction  of  the  patriarchal  form  of 
marriage.  Athenaeus*  quoting  from  Clearchos,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  says,  *At  Athens  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  join  one 
woman  to  one  man :  before  connections  had  taken  place  at  random 
and  marriages  were  in  common — hence,  as  some  think,  Cecrops 
was  called  "  Twy-formed  "  (Stc^i;^?),  since  before  his  day  people  did 
not  know  who  their  fathers  were,  on  account  of  the  number 
(of  possible  parents).'  A  society  that  had  passed  to  patriarchy 
naturally  misjudged  the  marriage-laws  of  matriarchy  and  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  state  of  promiscuity.  Cecrops,  tradition'  said,  was 
the  first  to  call  Zeus  the  Highest,  and  with  the  worship  of  Zeus 
the  Father  it  is  possible  that  he  introduced  the  social  conditions 
of  patriarchy.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus,  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
as  Patroos. 

The  primitive  Greek  was  of  course  not  conscious  that  he 
mirrored  his  own  human  relations  in  the  figures  of  his  gods,  but, 
in  the  reflective  days  of  Pythagoras,  the  analogy  between  human 
and  divine  was  not  left  unnoted.  The  evidence  he  adduces  as  to 
the  piety  of  women  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  comment  on 
primitive  theology  ever  made  by  ancient  or  modem.  '  Women,' 
he'  says,  'give  to  each  successive  stage  of  their  life  the  same 
name  as  a  god,  they  call  the  unmarried  woman  Maiden  (KofyqX  the 
woman  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  B)*ide  (Nvfi(f>Tj),  her  who  has 
borne  children  Mother  (MijTrjp),  and  her  who  has  borne  children's 
children  Grandmother  (Malay  Invert  the  statement  and  we  have 
the  whole  matriarchal  theology  in  a  nutshell.  The  matriarchal 
goddesses  reflect  the  life  of  women,  not  women  the  life  of  the 
goddesses. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  the  conditions  of  woman,  woman  as 
maiden,  bride,  mother  and  grandmother,  the  last,  grandmother, 

1  Athen.  xiii.  2  §  555  and  Tzetzes  Chil.      19.  650.   Other  instances  of  the 
survival  in  Greek  mythology  of  traces  of  matriarchal  conditions  are  collected  by 
Bachofen  in  his  MiUterrecht,  a  book  which,  spite  of  the  wildness  of  its  theories, 
remains  of  value  as  the  fullest  existing  collection  of  ancient  facts. 

»  P.  vm.  2.  3.  3  Diog.  8.  1.  10,  and  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  8.  11. 
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comes  little  into  prominence ;  it  only  lends  a  name  to  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Hermes.  Nymphs  we  have  everjrwhere,  but  the  two 
cardinal  conditions  are  obviously  to  a  primitive  society  Mother^  and 
Maiden.  When  these  conditions  crystallized  into  the  goddess  forms 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  they  appear  as  Mother  and  Daughter,  but 
primarily  the  conditions  expressed  are  Mother  and  Maid,  woman 
mature  and  womau  before  maturity,  and  of  these  two  forms  the 
Mother-form  as  more  characteristic  is,  in  early  days,  the  more 
prominent ;  Kore  as  daughter  rather  than  maiden  is  the  product  of 
mythology.  When  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mother-goddess  has  for  her  attribute  of  motherhood 
a  son  rather  than  a  daughter. 

The  Earth-Mother  as  Karpophoros  or  Lady  of  the 
Wild  Things. 

The  Mother-goddess  was  almost  necessarily  envisaged  as  the 
Earth.  The  ancient  Dove-priestesses  at  Dodona'  were  the  first  to 
chant  the  Litany : 

'Zeus  was,  Zeus  is,  Zeus  shall  be,  0  great  Zeus. 
Earth  sends  up  fruits,  so  praise  we  Earth  the  Mother.' 

The  two  lines  have  no  necessary  connection;  it  may  be 
that  their  order  is  inverted  and  that  long  before  the  Dove- 
priestesses  sang  the  praises  of  Zeus  they  had  chanted  their  hymn 
to  the  Mother.  It  was  fitting  that  women,  priestesses^should  sing 
to  a  woman^goddess,  to  Ga  who  was  also  Ma.  Mother- Earth  bore 
not  only  fruits  but  the  race  of  man.    As  the  poet  Asius*  said : 

*  Divine  Pelasgos  on  the  wood-clad  hills 
Black  Earth  brought  forth,  that  mortal  man  might  be.' 

Pelasgos  claimed  no  father,  but  he,  the  first  father,  had  a 
mother.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  local  mother  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  Gaia  the  abstract  and  universal.  Primi- 

^  The  fundamental  unitj  of  all  the  Greek  goddesses  was,  I  think,  first  observed 
by  Gerhard,  Ueber  Metroon  und  Goetter-Mutter,  1849,  p.  103,  but  his  illuminating 
niggestion  has  been  obscured  for  half  a  century  by  systems,  such  as  that  of  Preller 
and  Max  Miiller,  that  see  in  ancient  dieities  impersonations  of  natural  phenomena. 

*  P.  X.  12.  10 

Z€Vf  ^y,  Zeus  iffrL,  ZeifS  itrtrcTOi'  u  fieydXt  Zev. 
Va  KapToOs  dyUt,  6ib  KXitere  firiripa  yatav, 

*  P.  vm.  2.  4. 
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tive  man  does  not  tend  to  deal  in  abstractions.  E^h  local  hero 
claimed  descent  from  a  local  earth-njonph  or  mother^  Salamis, 
Aegina  and  *  dear  mother  Ida '  are  not  late  geographical  abstrac- 
tions ;  each  is  a  local  mother,  a  real  parent,  and  all  are  later  merged 
in  the  great  All-Mother  Ge. 

The  Earth-Mother  and  each  and  every  local  nymph  was  mother 
not  only  of  man  but  of  all 
creatures  that  live ;  she  is 
the  'Lady  of  the  Wild 
Things '  (iroTvia  Orjpcjv), 
Art  brings  her  figure  very 
clearly  before  us.  On  an 
early  stamped  Boeotian 
amphora'  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  (figs. 
60  and  61)  she  is  vividly 
presented.  The  Great 
Mother  stands  with  up- 
lifted hands  exactly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  still  earlier 
figures  recently  discovered 
in  the  Mycenaean  shrine 
at  Cnossos.  To  either  side 
of  her  is  a  lion,  heraldically 
posed  like  the  lions  of  the 
Gate  at  Mycenae;  below 
her  is  a  frieze  of  deer. 
The  figure  is  supported  or 
rather  encircled  by  two 
women  figures,  one  at 
either  side.  These  seem 
worshippers'. 


Fio.  60. 


to  be  part  of  a  ring  of  encircling 


J  The  distinction  has  been  acutely  observed  by  Miss  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson 
in  discussing  tlie  earthborn  parentage  of  Aeacus,  sec  Aeacws  a  Judge  of  the  Under- 
world,  p.  6. 

-  *E^/teptf  *ApX'  1892,  PI.  9;  for  stamped  Boeotian  amphorae  in  general, 
see  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  Bull,  de  Corr.  HelL  xxii.  1898,  p.  440. 

3  Dr  Welters  ('E0.  'Apx-  1892,  p.  225)  explains  the  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
as  Artemis  Acx«^-  I  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  S.  Wide  that  her  pose  is  not  that  of 
•eine  gebiirende  Frau' :  see  S.  Wide,  •  Mykenische  Gotterbilder  and  Idole/  A.  MitU 
XXVI.  1901.  p.  263. 
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The  design  in  fig.  62  from  a  painted  Boeotian  amphora^  also  in 


Fig.  02. 

the  Museum  at  Athens,  shows  a  similar  and  even  more  complete 
conception  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.'    Her  two  lions  still 


1         'Apx.  1892,  PI.  10.  1. 
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keep  heraldic  guard,  above  her  outetretched  arms  are  two  birds \ 
her  gown  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  great  fish.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Eurjnaome  of  Phigalia  with  her  fish-tailed  body. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  early  representations,  these 
and  countless  others,  is  that  we  can  give  the  goddess  no  proper 
name.  We  call  her  rightly  the  Great  Mother  and  the  *  Lady  of 
the  Wild  Things,'  but  farther  we  cannot  go.  She  has  been  named 
Artemis  and  Cybele.  but  for  neither  name  is  there  a  particle  of 
evidence. 

The  Great  Mother  is  mother  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  li\ing. 
The  design  in  fig.  63  is  from  the  interior  of  a  rock-he\^rn  tomb 


Ceiling 
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in  Phrygial  The  great  figure  of  the  Mother  and  her  lions  occupies 
the  whole  height  of  the  back  wall  of  the  tomb.  'All  things,' 
as  Cicero^  says,  *go  back  to  earth  and  rise  out  of  the  earth.' 

1  On  the  head  of  one  of  the  idols  in  the  recently  discovered  shrine  at  Cnossos, 
Mr  Arthur  Evans  kindly  tells  me,  is  perched  a  dove,  a  forecast  it  may  be  of 
Aphrodite. 

«  See  Prof.  Ramsay,  J,U.S.  1884,  p.  246. 

'  Cic.  De  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  26  et  recidunt  omnia  in  terras  et  oriontor  e  terris. 
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'  Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  return/  and  more  tenderly 
Aeschylus*: 

'Yea,  summon  Earth,  who  brings  all  things  to  life 
And  rears  and  takes  again  into  her  womb.' 

And  so  the  Mother  herself  keeps  ward  in  the  r/ie^ropolis  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore  *  the  Athenians  of  old  called  the  dead  "Demeter's 
people"^'  On  the  festival  day  of  the  dead,  the  Nekusia  at  Athens, 
they  sacrificed  to  Earth.  To  a  people  who  practised  inhumation, 
such  ritual  and  such  sjrmbolism  were  almost  inevitable.  When  the 
Earth-Mother  developed  into  the  Corn-Mother,  such  symbolism 
gained  new  life  and  force  fix)m  the  processes  of  agriculture. 
Cicero'  records  that  in  his  day  it  was  still  the  custom  to  sow 
the  graves  of  the  dead  with  com :  *  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die*.'  Out  of  the  symbolism  of  the  corn  sown 
the  Greeks  did  not  develope  a  doctrine  of  itnmortality,  but,  when 
that  doctrine  came  to  them  firom  without,  the  symbolism  of  the 
seed  lay  ready  to  hand. 


The  Mother  as  Kourotrophos. 

Early  art  figures  the  Mother  in  quaint  instructive  fashion 
as  Kourotrophos,  the  Child-Rearer.    As  such  she  appears  in  the 
design  in  fig.  64  taken  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of 
the  6th  century  B.c.  in  the  British  Museum'.     This  figure  of 
the  Mother  is  usually  explained  as  Leto  with  the  twins  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  but  such  an  interpretation  is,  I  think,  over-bold, 
and  really  misleading.    The  artist  knows  that  there  is  a  Mother- 
Goddess  ;  one  child  would  be  suflicient  as  an  attribute  of  mother- 
hood, but  in  his  quaint  primitive  fashion  he  wishes  to  emphasise 
her  motherhood,  he  gives  her  all  the  children  she  can  conveniently 
hold,  one  on  each  shoulder. 

»  Acach.  Choeph.  127. 

^  Plat,  de  foe.  in  orb.  lun,  28  koL  roifs  vtKpovt  'A0TjvatoL  Arifirirpclovs  (jjudfia^oy  to 
L  TaXat6y. 

[      '  Cic.  Legg,  ii.  22,  and  25,  63.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  30. 

I  '  B,  M.  Cat.  B  218.  Inghirami,  Vasi  FUt.  iii.  300.  Mr  A.  Lang,  Homeric 
I  Hymnf,  plate  facing  p.  104,  names  the  design  'Leto  with  her  infants  Apollo  and 
I  Artemis.'  The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  with  just  caution  says  'Leto  (?)/ 
I  bat  adds  that  the  children  are  'probably  Apollo  and  Artemis.'  The  figures  to 
I  either  side  of  tiie  central  '  Mother,'  Dionysos  and  a  Satyr,  give  no  clue  to  the 
I  uiterpretation. 
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We  have  no  right  to  name  the  children  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
unless  inscribed  or  marked  as  siuh  by  attributes.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  vase  found  in  the 
Acropolis  excavations  and  un- 
happily still  unpublished,  we 
have  a  figure  closely  analo- 
gous, though  later  in  style,  to 
our  Kourotrophos,  bearing  on 
her  elbows  two  little  naked 
imps  who  are  inscribed:  the 
one  is  HiineroSf  the  other 
E(to8).  The  mother  can  in 
this  case  be  none  other  than 
Aphrodite.  The  attribution 
is  confirmed  by  another  frag- 
ment^ in  which  only  half  of 
the  Mother-goddess  is  pre- 
served and  one  child  seated 
on  her  elbow ;  the  child  is 
not  inscribed,  but  against  the 
mother,  in  archaic  letters,  is 
written  Aj)hrodi{te) ;  near  her 
as  on  our  vase  is  standing 
Dionysos. 

Pausanias*-,  when  examin- 
ing the  chest  of  Cypselos,  saw  a  design  on  which  was  represented 
'  a  woman  carrjang  a  white  boy  sleeping  on  her  right  arm ;  on  the 
other  arm  she  has  a  black  boy  who  is  like  the  one  who  is*  asleep ; 
they  both  have  their  feet  twisted  (a/i<^oTepou9  SteoTpafi/xepov^ 
T0U9  TToSa?);  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  boys  are  Death  and 
Sleep,  and  that  Night  is  the  nurse  of  both/  He  adds  the  rather 
surprising  statement  that  it  '  would  have  been  easy  to  see  who 
they  were  without  the  inscriptions/ 

A  woman  with  a  child  on  each  arm  can  then  represent 
Aphrodite  with  Himeros  and  Eros;  if  one  child  is  white  and 
»  Mr  G.  C.  Richards,  J.H.S,  xm.  1892.  p.  284,  pi.  xi. 

'  P.  V.  18.  1.  Dr  Frazer  translates  the  diilicalt  word  duarpafifihovs  *  turned 
different  ways ' ;  the  word  seems  nsaally  to  imply  distortion,  but  in  the  case  of  Death 
and  Sleep  this  seems  inappropriate. 
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asleep  and  the  other  black,  the  group  represents  Night  with 
Death  and  Sleep;  if  the  group  is  to  represent  Leto  and  her 
twins,  there  must  be  something  to  mark  the  twins  as  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  On  another  amphora  in  the  British  Museum^  there 
does  exist  just  the  necessary  differentiation :  the  child  on  the  left 
arm  is  naked,  the  child  on  the  right  though  also  painted  black 
wears  a  short  chiton.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  one 
is  a  boy  the  other  a  girl,  and  there  is  at  least  a  high  probability 
that  the  differentiation  of  sex  points  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  vase-paintings  are  here,  as 
so  often,  highly  instructive  in  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
slow  differentiation  and  articulation  of  theological  types.    At  first 
all  is  vague  and  misty ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  blank  formula,  a 
mother-goddess  characterized  by  twins.    If  we  give  her  a  name  at 
all  she  is  Kourotrophos.    As  her  personality  grows  she  differ- 1 
entiateSy  she  is  Aphrodite  with  Eros  and  Himeros,  she  is  Night' 
with  Sleep  and  Death.    When  Apollo  and  Artemis  came  from  the' 
North  they  became  the  twins  par  ea^ellence,  and  they  are  affiliated 
to  the  old  religion;  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  became  Leto  with 
Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  like  process  goes  on  in  literature,  though  it  is  less  obviously 
manifest.  At  the  opening  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  Woman-Herald 
in  Aristophanes'  makes  proclamation  as  follows  : 

'Keep  solemn  silence.  Keep  solemn  silence.  Pray  to  the  two  Thcsmo- 
phoroi,  to  Dcmeter,  and  to  Kore,  and  to  Plouton,  and  to  Kalligeneia,  and  to 
Kourotrophos,  and  to  Hermes,  and  the  Charites.' 

Discussion  from  the  time  of  the  scholiast  onwards  has  mged 
as  to  who  Kourotrophos  is — is  she  Hestia,  is  she  Ge  ?  The  simple 
truth  is  never  faced  that  she  is  Kourotrophos,  an  attribute  become 
a  personality.  Her  personality,  it  is  true,  faded  before  the  dominant 
personality  of  the  Mother  of  Eleusis,  but  her  presence  in  the 
ancient  ritual-formulary  speaks  clearly  for  her  original  actuality. 
Once  she  had  faded,  all  the  other  more  successful  goddesses,  Ge, 
Artemis,  Hekate,  Leto,  Demoter,  Aphrodite,  even  Athene,  contend 
for  her  name  as  their  epithet.  There  is  no  controversy  so  idle  and 
apparently  so  prolific  as  that  which  seeks  to  find  in  these  ancient 

»  B,  M.  Cat.  B  168. 

'  Ar.  Thetm.  295  and  schol.  ad  loc.  The  word»  Vy  have  been  interpolated 
after  Kovparpd^  but  without  ms.  authorit3\ 
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inchoate  personalities,  such  as  Kourotrophos  and  Ealligeneia,  the 
epithets  of  the  Olympians  they  so  long  predated. 

The  figure  of  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  lent  itself  Easily  to 
later  abstractions.  Themis  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  she  attains 
a  real  personality;  her  sisters  Eunomia  and  Dike  are  sciurcely  flesh 
and  blood,  they  are  beautiful  stately  shadows.  The  *  making  of  a 
goddess'  is  always  a  mystery,  the  outcome  of  manifold  causes  of 
which  we  have  lost  count  At  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  at 
the  end  of  the  weary,  fatal  Peloponnesian  war,  Eirene,  Peace,  almost 
attained  godhead,  and  godhead  as  the  Mother.  Cephisodotos,  feither 
of  Praxiteles,  made  for  the  market-place  at  Athens  a  statue  of  her 
carrying  the  child  Ploutos,  the 
Athenians  built  her  an  altar 
and  did  sacrifice  to  her,  Aristo- 
phanes brings  her  on  the  stage, 
but  it  is  all  too  late  and  in  vain, 
she  remains  an  abstraction  as 
lifeless  as  Theoria  or  Opora, 
and  finds  no  place  among  the 
humanities  of  Olympus. 

Tyche,  Fortune,  another  late 
abstraction  of  the  Mother, 
though  she  is  scarcely  more 
human  than  Eirene,  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  Pausanias^ 
saw  at  Thebes  a  sanctuary  of 
Tyche;  he  remarks  after  naming 
the  artists,  'it  was  a  clever 
plan  of  them  to  put  Ploutos  in 
the  arms  of  Tyche  as  his  mother 
or  nurse,  and  Cephisodotos  was 
no  less  clever ;  he  made  for  the 
Athenians  the  image  of  Eirene  holding  Ploutos.* 

These  abstractions,  Tyche,  Ananke  and  the  like,  were  popular 
with  the  Orphics.  Their  very  lack  of  personality  favoured  a 
growing  philosophic  monotheism.  The  design  in  fig.  65  is  carved 
in  low  relief  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Hall  of  the  Mystae  of 

1  P.  IX.  16.  2. 
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Dionysos,  recently  excavated  at  Melos^  Tyche  holds  a  child — 
presumably  the  local  Ploutos  of  Melos — in  her  arms.  Above  her 
is  inscribed,  'May  Agathe  Tyche  of  Melos  be  gracious  to 
Alexandros,  the  founder  of  the  holy  Mystae/  Tyche,  Fortune, 
might  be,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Patron,  the  (Jood  Luck  of  any 
and  every  city,  but  to  the  mystic  she  had  another  and  a  deeper 
meaning ;  she,  like  the  Agathos  Daimon,  was  the  inner  Fate  of  his 
life  and  soul.  In  her  house,  as  will  later  be  seen  (Chap,  xi.),  he 
lodged,  observing  rules  of  purity  and  abstinence  before  he  was 
initiated  into  the  underworld  mysteries  of  Trophonios,  before  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne.  It  is  one  of  the 
countless  instances  in  which  the  Orphics  went  back  behind  the 
Olympian  divinities  and  mysticized  the  earlier  figures  of  the 
Mother  or  the  Daughter. 


Demeter  and  Kore. 

So  long  as  and  wherever  man  lived  for  the  most  part  by 
hunting,  the  figure  of  the  'Lady  of  the  Wild  Things'  would 
content  his  imagination.  But,  when  he  became  an  agriculturist, 
the  Mother-goddess  must  perforce  be,  not  only  Kourotrophos  of  all 
living  things,  but  also  the  Corn-mother,  Demeter. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Demeter  has  been  often  discussed'. 
The  most  popular  etymology  is  that  which  makes  her  Aa/xijTrjp, 
Earth-mother,  Aa,  which  occura  in  such  interjections'  as  <f>€v  Sa, 
oiol  Sa,  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Fa.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  meaning  this  etymology  is  nowise  satisfactory. 
Demeter  is  not  the  Elarth-Mother,  not  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in 
general,  but  of  the  fruits  of  the  civilized,  cultured  earth,  the  tilth ; 
not  the  'Lady  of  the  Wild  Things/  but  She-who-bears-fruits, 
Kar^pophoros.  Mannhardt  was  the  first  to  point  out  another 
etymology,  more  consonant  with  this  notion.    The  author  of  the 

^  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  'Excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Melos,*  J.H.S.  xviii. 
1808,  p.  60,  Fig.  1,  and  Dr  P.  Wolters,  'Melische  Kultstatuen,'  A.  Mitt.  xv.  1890, 
p.  248. 

All  the  proposed  etymologies,  possible  and  iinpoHsible,  are  collected  by  Mann- 
liwdt,  Mythologitehe  Forschungen^  p.  287.  To  his  discussiou  must  now  be  added 
Dr  Kretschmer's  view  that  Aa  like  Ma  means  mother  and  that  the  form  Aafidnjp 
troee  when  Aa  had  crystallized  into  a  proper  name.  See  Festschrift  der  Wiener- 
StudUn,  1902,  p.  291. 

*  Aesch.  Pram,  Vinet,  668. 
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Etymologicon  Magnum^,  after  stringing  together  a  whole  series  of 
senseless  conjectures,  at  last  stumbles  on  what  looks  like  the  truth. 

*  Deo/  he  says,  *  may  be  derived  from  ra?  hrja^,  for  barley  grains 
are  called  by  the  Cretans  8770//  The  Cretan  word  hr}aL  is  near 
akin  to  the  ordinary  Greek  f€£a,  the  word  used  for  a  coarse  wheat 
or  spelt ;  the  fruitful  field  in  Homer*  bears  the  epithet  ^etScopo?, 

*  spelt-yielding.*  Demeter,  it  will  later  be  seen  (p.  565),  probably 
came  from  Crete,  and  brought  her  name  with  her  ;  she  is  the 
Earth,  but  only  in  this  limited  sense,  as  *  Gi-ain-Mother.* 

To  the  modern  mind  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  processes  of 
agriculture  conducted  in  the  main  by  women,  and  mirroring  them- 
selves in  the  figures  of  women-goddesses.  But  in  days  when  man 
was  mainly  concerned  with  hunting  and  fighting  it  was  natural 
enough  that  agriculture  and  the  ritual  attendant  on  it  should  fall 
to  the  women.  Moreover  to  this  social  necessity  was  added,  and  still 
is  among  many  savage  communities,  a  deep-seated  element  of  super- 
stition. *  Primitive  man/  Mr  Payne*  observes,  'refuses  to  interfere 
in  agriculture;  he  thiuks  it  magically  dependent  for  success  on 
woman,  and  connected  with  child-bearing.'  *  When  the  women 
plant  maize/  said  the  Indian  to  Gumilla,  *  the  stalk  produces  two 
or  three  ears.  Why?  Because  women  know  how  to  produce 
children.  They  only  know  how  to  plant  corn  to  ensure  its  germi- 
nating. Then  let  them  plant  it,  they  know  more  than  we  know.* 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  men  of  Athens  who  sent 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  the  Thesmophoria  and  work 
their  charms  and  ensure  fertility  for  crops  and  man. 

It  was  mainly  in  connection  with  agriculture,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Earth-goddess  developed  her  double  form  as  Mother 
and  Maid.  The  ancient  '  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things '  is  both  in  one 
or  perhaps  not  consciously  either,  but  at  Eleusis  the  two  figures 
are  clearly  outlined  ;  Demeter  and  Kore  are  two  persons  though 
one  god.  They  take  shape  very  charmingly  in  the  design  in 
fig.  66,  from  an  early  red-figured  skyphos*,  found  at  Eleusis.  To 
the  left  Demeter  stands,  holding  in  her  left  hand  her  sceptre, 
while  with  her  right  she  gives  the  corn-e^irs  to  her  nursling, 

^  Ktym.  Map.  8.v.  Af;c6  sub  fin. :  {  Aijw,  irapa  rdt  djjds'  oOtm  ybip  Si^cU  irpo(rayope^' 
ovTcu  inrb  KfnjTQy  ai  KpiSai. 

-  Horn.  //.  II.  528  j^eldupos  dpovpa. 

*  History  of  the  New  World,  vol.  11.  p.  7. 

*  O.  BubenBobn,  '  Eleusiuische  Beitrage,'  A.  Mitth.  1899,  pi.  vii. 
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Triptolemos,  who  holds  his  'crooked  plough/  Behind  is  Kore, 
the  maiden,  with  her  simple  chiton  for  dress,  and  her  long  flowing 


Fio.  66. 


hair,  and  the  torches  she  holds  as  Queen  of  the  underworld.  Mother 
and  Maid  in  this  picture  are  clearly  distinguished,  but  not  infre- 
quently, when  both  appear  together,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
is  which. 

The  relation  of  these  early  matriarchal,  husbandless  goddesses, 
whether  Mother  or  Maid,  to  the  male  figures  that  accompany  them 
is  one  altogether  noble  and  womanly,  though  perhaps  not  what 
the  modem  mind  holds  to  be  feminine.    It  seems  to  halt  some- 
where half-way  between  Mother  and  Lover,  with  a  touch  of  the 
patron  saint.    Aloof  from  achievement  themselves,  they  choose  a 
local  hero  for  their  own  to  inspire  and  protect.    They  ask  of  him, 
not  that  he  should  love  or  adore,  but  that  he  should  do  great  deeds. 
Hera  has  Jason,  Athene  Perseus,  Herakles  and  Theseus,  Demeter 
and  Kore  Triptolemos.    And  as  their  glory  is  in  the  hero's  high 
deeds,  so  their  grace  is  his  guerdon.  With  the  coming  of  patriarchal 
conditions  this  high  companionship  ends.    The  women  goddesses 
we  sequestered  to  a  servile  domesticity,  they  become  abject  and 
aniorous. 


H. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  primarily  the  two  forms  of  the 
Earth  or  Corn-goddess  are  not  Mother  and  Daughter,  but  Mother 
and  Maiden,  Demeter  and  Kore.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
older  and  younger  form  of  the  same  person,  hence  their  easy  con- 
fusion. The  figures  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  are  mythological 
rather  than  theological,  i.e.  they  arise  from  the  story-telling 
instinct : 

*  Demeter  of  the  beauteous  hair,  goddess  divine,  I  sing, 
She  and  the  slender-ancled  maid,  her  daughter,  whom  the  king 
Aidoneus  seized,  by  Zeus'  decree.    He  found  her,  as  she  played 
Far  from  her  mother's  side,  who  reaps  the  com  with  golden  blade 

The  com  is  reaped  and  the  earth  desolate  in  winter-time. 
Aetiology  is  ready  with  a  human  love-story.  The  maiden,  the 
young  fruit  of  the  earth,  was  caught  by  a  lover,  kept  for  a  season, 
and  in  the  spring-time  returns  to  her  mother ;  the  mother  is  com- 
forted, and  the  earth  blossoms  again' : 

*Thus  she  spake,  and  then  did  Demeter  the  garlanded  yield 
And  straightway  let  spring  up  the  fruit  of  the  loamy  field. 
And  all  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  with  leaves  and  blossoming  things 
Was  heavy.    Then  she  went  forth  to  the  law-delivering  kings 
And  taught  them,  Triptolemos  first.' 

Mythology  might  work  its  will,  but  primitive  art  never  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  never  lost  hold 
of  the  truth  that  they  were  one  goddess.  On  the  Boeotian  plate* 
in  fig.  67  is  figured  the  Corn-goddess,  but  whether  as  Mother  or 
Maid  it  is  diflRcult,  I  incline  to  think  impossible,  to  decide.  She 
is  a  great  goddess,  enthroned  and  heavily  draped,  wearing  a  high 
polos  on  her  head.  She  holds  ears  of  com,  a  pomegi-anate,  a  torch ; 
before  hor  is  an  omphalos-like  altar,  on  it  what  looks  like  a  pome- 
granate— is  she  Demeter  or  Persephone  ?  I  incline  to  think  she 
is  both  in  one ;  the  artist  has  not  differentiated  her. 


1  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  1. 

'  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  470.  The  elaborate  aetiology  of  the  whole  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Demeter  has  been  fully  examined  and  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  ch.  xxin.  and  Appendix. 

3  Athens  Nat.  Mus.  484.  Fig.  67  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent 
me  by  Prof.  Sam.  Wide.  For  farther  particulars  of  this  class  of  vases  I  most  refer 
to  Prof.  Wide's  article  *Eine  lokale  Gattung  Boiotischer  Gefasse,*  -4.  Mitt.  xxvi.  1901, 
p.  143.  Prof.  Wide  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  bird  in  the  field  is 
a  bird- soul  and  points  out  that  merely  decorative  'FUllfiguren'  do  not  occur  on  this 
class  of  vases.  This  interpretation  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  but  till  ftirther 
evidence  emerges,  I  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  certain. 
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The  dead,  according  to  Plutarch's*  statement,  were  called  by 
the  Athenians  *  Demeter's  people.'  The  ancient  *  Lady  of  the  Wild 
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Things/  with  her  guardian  lions,  keeps  ward  over  the  dead  in  the 
tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  every  grave  became  her  sanctuary.  But 
in  Greece  proper,  and  especially  at  Eleusis,  where  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid  take  mythological,  differentiated  form  as  Demeter  and 
her  daughter  Persephone,  their  individual  functions  tend  more  and 
more  to  specialize.  Demeter  becomes  more  and  more  agricultural, 
more  and  more  the  actual  com.  As  Plutarch*  observes — with  full 
consciousness  of  the  anomalous  blend  of  the  human  and  the 
physical — a  poet  can  say  of  the  reapers : 

*What  time  men  shear  to  earth  Demeter's  limbs.' 

The  Mother  takes  the  physical  side,  the  Daughter  the  spiritual  j 
— the  Mother  is  more  and  more  of  the  upper  air,  the  Daughter  of  \ 
the  underworld. 

Demeter  as  Thesmopboros  has  for  her  sphere  more  and 
more  the  things  of  this  life,  laws  and  civilized  marriage;  she 
grows  more  and  more  human  and  kindly,  goes  more  and  more 
1  Plat,  de  fae.  in  orb.  lun.  xxvni. 

'  Plat,  de  It,  et  Otir.  lxvi.  iroii/r^s  H  ru  iirl  twp  Ocpijfivriav  'T^^f  &r 
Aif/iifrepa  jrorXoro/teMriy.' 
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over  to  the  humane  Olympians,  till  in  the  Homeric  H)rmn  she,  the 
Earth-Mother,  iy  an  actual  denizen  of  Olympua  The  Daughter, 
at  first  but  the  young  form  of  the  mother,  is  in  maiden  fashion 
sequestered,  even  a  little  farouche  \  she  withdraws  herself  more 
and  more  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  the  things  below  and 
beyond : 

'She  waits  for  each  and  other, 

She  waits  for  all  men  bom. 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 

The  life  of  finiits  and  corn. 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn.' 

And  in  that  kingdom  aloof  her  figure  waxes  as  the  figure  of 
the  Mother  wanes : 

*  0  daughter  of  earth,  my  mother,  her  crown  and  blossom  of  birth, 
I  am  also  I  also  thy  brother,  I  go  as  I  came  unto  earth.' 

She  passes  to  a  place  unknown  of  the  Olympians,  her  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world. 

'  Thou  art  more  than  the  Gods,  who  number  the  days  of  our  temporal  breath, 
For  these  give  labour  and  slumber,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  Death.' 

All  this  is  matter  of  late  development.  At  first  we  have 
merely  the  figures  of  the  Two  Goddesses,  the  Two  Thesmophoroi, 
the  Two  Despoinae.  Demeter  at  Hermione  is  Chthonia,  in 
Arcadia^  she  is  at  once  Erinys  and  Lousia.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  religion  like  Orphism,  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  abnegation  of  this  world  and  the  life  of 
the  soul  hereafter,  laid  hold  rather  of  the  figure  of  the  underworld 
Kore,  and  left  the  prosperous,  genial  Corn-Mother  to  make  her 
way  alone  into  Olympus.  i 


The  Anodos  of  the  Maiden  Earth-goddesses. 

In  discussing  the  Boeotian  plate  (fig.  67),  it  has  been  seen 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  distinguish  in  art  the  figures  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid.  A  like  diflSculty  attends  the  interpretation 
of  the  series  of  curious  representations  of  the  earth-goddess  now 
to  be  considered  (figs.  68 — 72). 

1  P.  Tin.  25.  4—7. 
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We  begin  with  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  68,  where  happily  an 
inscription  makes  the  interpretation  certain.  Th|  design  is  from 
a  red-figured  krater,  now  in  the  Albertinum  Museum  at  Dresden^ 
To  the  right  is  a  conventional  earth-mound  (^cSfia  In  front 
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of  it  stands  Hermes.  He  holds  not  his  kerykeion,  but  a  rude 
forked  rhabdos.  It  was  with  the  rhabdos,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  44),  that  he  summoned  the  souls  from  the  grave-^n^Ao*. 
Here,  too,  he  is  present  as  Psychagogos ;  he  has  come  to  summon 
an  earth-spirit,  nay  more,  the  Earth-goddess  herself.  Out  of  the 
artificial  mound,  which  symbolizes  the  earth  itself,  rises  the  figure 
of  a  woman.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  her  Qe, 
the  Earth-ifo^W,  but  the  figure  is  slight  and  maidenly,  and  over 
her  happily  is  written  (Phe)rophatta.  It  is  the  Anodos  of  Kore — 
the  coming  of  the  goddess  is  greeted  by  an  ecstatic  dance  of  goat- 

^  Jahrbuch  d,  Inst,  Anz,  1893,  p.  166. 
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homed  Panes.  They  are  not  Satyi"R :  these,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  380),  are  horse  demons.  By  the  early  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  the  date  of  this  red-figured  vase,  the  worship  of  the 
Arcadian  Pan  was  well-established  at  Athens,  and  the  goat-men, 
the  Panes,  became  the  fashionable  and  fitting  attendants  of  the 
Earth-Maiden.  The  inscriptions  above  their  heads  can,  unfortu- 
nately, not  be  read. 

A  vase  of  much  later  date  (fig.  69)  shows  us  substantially  the 
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same  scene.  The  design  is  from  a  red-figured  krater*  in  the 
Berlin  Antiquarium.  The  goddess  again  rises  from  an  artificial 
mound  decorated  with  sprays  of  foliage.  The  attendant  figures 
are  different.  A  goat-legged  Pan  leans  eagerly  over  the  mound, 
but  Dionysos  himself,  with  his  thyrsos,  sits  quietly  waiting  the 
Anodos,  and  with  him  are  his  real  attendants,  the  horse-tailed 
Satyrs.  In  the  left-hand  comer  a  little  winged  Love-god  plays  on 
the  double  flutes.    The  rising  goddess  is  not  inscribed,  and  she  is 

1  Berl.  Cat.  2646.  Mon.  d.  Inst,  xn.  tav.  iv.  This  vase  with  others  of  the  same 
type  is  explained  by  Dr  Robert,  ArchHologische  MUhrchen,  p.  196,  as  the  rising  of 
a  Spring-N3rmph,  but  the  inscribed  Berlin  vase  was  not  known  to  him,  see  also 
'DeJphika,'  J.H,8.  xix.  1899,  p.  282. 
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best  left  unnamed.  She  is  an  Earth-goddess,  but  the  presence  of 
Dionysos  makes  us  suspect  that  there  is  some  reminiscence  of 
Semele  (p.  407).  The  presence  of  the  Love-god  points,  as  will  be 
explained  later  (Chap.  Xli.).  to  the  influence  of  Orphism. 

More  curious,  more  instructive,  but  harder  completely  to 
explain,  is  the  design  in  fig.  70,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in 


Fig.  70. 


the  Bibliotheque  Nationale^  at  Paris.  The  colossal  head  and 
lifted  hands  of  a  woman  are  rising  out  of  the  earth.  This  time 
there  is  no  artificial  mound,  the  scene  takes  place  in  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  indicated  by  the  two  bounding  columns.  Two  men,  not 
Satyrs,  are  present,  and  this  time  not  as  idle  spectators.  Both  are 
armed  with  great  mallets  or  hammers,  and  one  of  them  strikes  the 
head  of  the  rising  woman. 

Some  possible  light  is  thrown  on  this  difficult  vase  by  the  con- 
sideration of  two  others.  First  we  have  two  designs  from  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  an  amphora-,  shown  together  in  fig.  71. 

*  Cut.  298.  Millict  et  Oirauclon,  PI.  lii.  b,  diKciis^sed  by  Prof.  Furtwanpler, 
Jahrhuch  d.  Imt.  1891,  p.  113,  aud  Prof.  Gardner,  J.H.S.  xxi.  1901,  p.  5,  and 
J.  E.  Harrison,  »Delphika,*  J.//..S'.  xix.  1899,  p.  2:V2. 

Vaui  dipinti  del  Museo  Vivenzio  designati  di  C.  An^eUni  nel  muccxcvi. 
lUustrato  di  G.  Patroni  1900,  Tav.  xxix.  All  the  plates  of  this  publication  arc 
of  course  reprodaced  from  very  old  drawirif^H  and  are  tjuite  nntrnstworthy  as  regards 
iityle.  The  vase  under  dirtcussion  is  now  lost,  so  thiit  the  original  cannot  be 
compared.  Sig.  Patroni  thinks  the  drawing  is  authentic.  I  reproduce  it  partly 
because  the  subject  is  not  wholly  explicable,  partly  in  the  hope  that  by  making 
it  more  widely  known,  I  may  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of  tlic  vase,  which  may  be  in 
some  private  collection. 
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On  the  obverse  to  the  left  we  have  a  scene  fairly  familiar,  a 
goddess  rising  from  the  ground,  watched  by  a  youth,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  some  sort  of  implement,  either  a  pick  or  a  hammer. 


Fio.  71. 

The  meaning  of  the  reverse  design  is  conjectural.  A  man,  short 
of  stature  and  almost  deformed  in  appearance,  looks  at  a  curious 
and  problematic  figure,  half  woman  and  half  vase,  set  on  a 
quadrangular  basis.  Before  it,  if  the  drawing  be  correct,  is  a 
spiked  crown ;  round  about,  in  the  field,  a  number  of  rosettes.  A 
design  so  problematic  is  not  likely  to  be  a  forgery.  Before  its 
meaning  is  conjectured,  another  vase,  whose  interpretation  is 
perfectly  clear  and  certain,  remains  to  be  considered.  Its  meaning 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  others. 

The  design  in  fig.  72  is  from  a  red-figured  amphora^  of  the 
finest  period,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  At  a  first 
glance,  when  we  sec  the  splendid  figure  rising  from  the  ground 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  man  with  the  hammer  and  Hermes 
attendant,  we  think  that  we  have  the  familiar  scene  of  the  rising 
of  Kore  or  Ge.  As  such,  had  no  inscriptions  existed,  the  design 
would  certainly  have  been  interpreted.  But,  as  it  happens,  each 
figure  is  carefully  inscribed.  To  the  left  Zeu^,  next  to  him 
Hermes,  next  Epimetheus,  and  last,  not  Ge  or  Kore,  but  Pandora, 
Over  Pandora,  to  greet  her  uprising,  hovers  a  Love-god  with 
a  fillet  in  his  outstretched  hands. 


1  Prof.  Percy  Gardoer,  *  A  new  Pandora  Vase,*  JJLS.  xxi.  1901,  Plate  1. 
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Pandora  rises  from  the  earth ;  she  is  the  Earth,  giver  of  all  gifts. 
This  is  made  doubly  sure  by  another  representation  of  her  birth 
or  rather  her  making.    On  the  well-known  5ate-cylix  of  the 
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British  Museum^  Pandora,  half  statue  half  woman,  has  just  been 
modelled  by  Hephaistos,  and  Athene  is  in  the  act  of  decking  her. 
Pandora  she  certainly  is,  but  against  her  is  written  her  other  name 
(A)nesidora',  *she  who  sends  up  gifts.'  Pandora  is  a  form  or  title 
of  the  Rirth-goddess  in  the  Kore  form,  entirely  humanized  and 
vividly  personified  by  mythology. 

In  the  light  of  this  substantial  identity  of  Pandora  and  the 
Elarth-Kore,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 

1  Brit,  Mum.  Cat,  d  4.  White  Athenian  Vases,  Plate  19.  Myth,  and  Mon,  of 
Ane.  Athens,  p.  450,  fig.  60. 

>  The  worship  of  Oe  as  Anesidora  at  Phlya  will  be  later  discussed,  Chap.  xii. 
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problematic  vase  in  fig.  71.  Have  we  not  on  obverse  and  reverse 
a  juxtaposition  of  the  two  scenes,  tbe  Rise  of  Kore,  the  Making  of 
Pandora?  On  this  showing  the  short  deformed  man  would  be 
Hephaistos,  and  Pandora,  half  woman  half  vase,  may  be  conceived 
as  issuing  from  her  once  famous  pithos. 

The  contaminatio  of  the  myths  of  the  Making  of  Pandora  and 
the  Anodos  of  Kore  may  explain  also  another  diflSculty.  In  the 
making  and  moulding  of  Pandora,  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  uses 
his  characteristic  implement,  the  hammer^  This  hammer  he  also 
uses  to  break  open  the  head  of  Zeus,  in  representations  of  the 
birth  of  Athene  (p.  366).  On  vases  with  the  Anodos  of  Kore 
the  Satyrs  or  Panes  carry  and  use  sometimes  an  ordinary  pick, 
sometimes  a  hammer,  like  the  hammer  of  Hephaistos.  The  pick 
is  the  natural  implement  for  breaking  clods  of  earth,  the  spade 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  before  the  iron  age — the  hammers 
have  always  presented  a  diflSculty.  May  they  not  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  myth  of  the  making  of  Pandora,  and  then,  by 
confusion,  passed  to  the  Anodos  of  Kore  ? 

Finally,  returning  to  the  diflBcult  design  in  fig.  70,  1  would 
oflFer  another  suggestion.  The  fact  that  the  scene  takes  place  in  a 
sanctuary  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  representa- 
tion of  some  sort  of  mimetic  ritual.  The  Anodos  of  Kore  was,  as 
has  already  been  seen  (p.  131),  dramatized  at  certain  festivals; 
exactly  how  we  do  not  know.  At  the  festival  of  the  Gliarila 
(p.  107)  a  puppet  dressed  as  a  girl  was  brought  out,  beaten,  and 
ultimately  hanged  in  a  chasm.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  some 
festival  of  the  Earth-goddess  there  was  a  mimetic  enactment  of 
the  Anodos,  that  the  earth  or  some  artificially-formed  chasm  was 
broken  open  by  picks,  and  that  a  puppet  or  a  real  woman  emerged 
It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  vase-painter  had  some  such 
scene  in  his  mind  than  that  the  Satyrs  with  their  picks  or 
hammers  represent  the  storm  and  lightning  from  heaven  beating 
on  the  earth  to  subdue  it  and  compel  its  fertility'.    At  Megara, 

^  A  lost  play  of  Sophocles  was  called  liavi(S)pa.  rj  ^4>vpok6toi.  The  a^Opa  thoagh 
characteristic  of  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  was  used  by  agricalturists.  Trygaens  in 
the  Pax  (v,  566)  remembers  that  his  <r4>vpa  waits  at  home  glittering  and  ready, 
see  J.H.S,  xx.  1900,  p.  107. 

«  Prof.  Furtwangler,  Jahrhuch  d.  Imt.  1891,  pp.  117  and  124,  *Ein  uraltes 
mythisches  Symbol  fiir  die  Blitze  sind  aber  Hammer  und  Beil.  Sie  sind  eB...die 
mit  machtigen  Grewittern  den  Eopf  der  grossen  Mutter  Erde  schlagen  und  hammem 
bis  sie  erwacht  und  erweioht.' 
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near  the  Piytaneion,  Fmimiuu^  saw  'a  rock  which  was  called 
Anaklethra',  "Calling  Up,"  becanse  Demeter,  if  anyone  like  to 
believe  it,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
called  her  up  there/  He  adds, '  the  women  of  Megara  to  this  day 
perform  rites  that  are  analogous  to  the  legend  told.'  Unhappily 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  these  rites  were.  Lucian  devotes  a  half- 
serious  treatise  to  discussing  the  scope  and  merits  of  pantomimic 
dancing,  Xenophon*  in  his  Banquet  lets  us  see  that  educated 
guests  after  dinner  preferred  the  acting  of  a  myth  to  the  tumbling 
of  a  dancing  girl,  but  the  actual  ritual  pantomime  of  the  ancients 
is  to  us  a  sealed  book.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
'  things  done '  (Spdfiepa)  of  ritual  helped  to  intensify  mythological 
impersonation  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  the  'things 
spoken'  {emf)  of  the  poet. 

Pandora. 

To  the  primitive  matriarchal  Greek  Pandora  was  then  a  real 
goddess,  in  form  and  name,  of  the  Earth,  and  men  did  sacrifice 
to  her.  By  the  time  of  Aristophanes*  she  had  become  a  misty 
figure,  her  ritual  archaic — matter  for  the  oracles  of  *  Bakis.'  The 
prophet  instructing  Peisthetairos  reads  from  his  script: 
*  First  to  Pandora  sacrifice  a  white-fleeced  ram.* 

The  scholiast  gives  the  correct  and  canoniciil  interpretation 
*  to  Pandora,  the  earth,  because  she  bestows  fill  things  necessary 
for  life.'  By  his  time,  and  long  before,  explanation  was  necessary. 
Hipponax'  knew  of  her ;  Athenaeus,  in  his  discussion  of  cabbages, 
quotes  from  memory  the  mysterious  lines : 

*He  grovelled,  worshipping  the  seven-leiived  cabbage 
To  which  Pandora  sacrificed  a  cake 
At  the  Thargelia  for  a  pharniakos.' 

The  passage,  though  obscure,  is  of  interest  because  it  connects 
Pandora  the  Earth-goddess  with  the  Thargelia,  the  festival  of  the 

*  P.  I.  43.  2...^(M#r6ra  ^p^^if  €s  rjfjLoLi  (ri  al  "Mtyap^up  yvvaiKes. 

*  The  Etymolofficon  Magnum  has  the  form  ^AyaK\rj0pis. 

*  Xen.  Symp,  vii.  5.  I  have  elsewhere  {Myth,  ami  Mon.  of  Anc.  Athens,  p.  cxvii) 
discusaed  the  possible  influence  of  such  mimetic  presentations  on  the  fixed  mytho- 
logical types  of  vase-paintings.  Dr  Frazer  {Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  165) 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  sacred  dramas  may  be  found  a  possible 
meeting-ground  between  Euhemerists  and  their  opponents. 

*  At.  Av,  971,  Bohol.  ad  loc.  ^  Frg.  Hippou.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  §  370. 
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first-fruits  of  the  Earth.  Effaced  in  popular  ritual  she  emerges  in 
private  superstition.  PhilostratosS  in  his  Life  of  ApoUonivs,  tells 
how  a  certain  man,  in  need  of  money  to  dower  his  daughter, 
'sacrificed'  to  Earth  for  treasure,  and  ApoUonius,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  desire,  said,  'Earth  and  I  will  help  you,'  and  he 
prayed  to  Pandora,  sought  in  a  garden,  and  found  the  desired 
treasure. 

Pandora  is  in  ritual  and  matriarchal  theology  the  earth  as 
Kore,  but  in  the  patriarchal  mythology  of  Hesiod  her  great  figure 
is  strangely  changed  and  minished.  She  is  no  longer  Earth-bom, 
but  the  creature,  the  handiwork  of  Olympian  Zeus.  On  a  late, 
red-figured  krater  in  the  British  Museum",  obviously  inspired  by 
Hesiod,  we  have  the  scene  of  her  birth.  She  no  longer  rises  half- 
way from  the  ground,  but  stands  stiff  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
Olympians.  Zeus  is  there  seated  with  sceptre  and  thunderbolt, 
Poseidon  is  there,  Iris  and  Hermes  and  Ares  and  Hera,  and  Athene 
about  to  crown  the  new-bom  maiden.  Earth  is  all  but  forgotten, 
and  yet  so  haunting  is  tradition  that,  in  a  lower  row,  beneath  the 
Olympians,  a  chorus  of  men,  disguised  as  goat-horned  Panes,  still 
dance  their  welcome.  It  is  a  singular  reminiscence,  and,  save  as 
a  survival,  wholly  irrelevant. 

Hesiod  loves  the  story  of  the  Making  of  Pandora:  he  has 
shaped  it  to  his  own  bourgeois^  pessimistic  ends ;  he  tells  it  twice. 
Once  in  the  Theogony\  and  here  the  new-born  maiden  has  no 
name,  she  is  just  a  '  beautiful  evil,'  a  *  crafty  snare '  to  mortala 
But  in  the  Works  and  Days*  he  dares  to  name  her  and  yet  with 
infinite  skill  to  wrest  her  glory  into  shame : 

*Ho  spake,  and  they  did  the  will  of  Zeus,  son  of  Kronos,  the  Lord, 
For  straightway  the  Halting  One,  the  Famous,  at  his  word 
Took  clay  and  moulded  an  image,  in  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 
And  Athene,  the  gray-eyed  goddess  girt  her  and  decked  her  hair. 
And  about  her  the  Graces  divine  and  our  Lady  Persuasion  set 
Bracelets  of  gold  on  her  flesh ;  and  about  her  others  yet. 
The  Hours  with  their  beautiful  hair,  twined  wreaths  of  blossoms  of  spring, 
While  Pallas  Athene  still  ordered  her  decking  in  everything. 
Then  put  the  Argus-slayer,  the  marshal  of  souls  to  their  place, 
Tricks  and  flattering  words  in  her  bosom  and  thievish  ways. 

1  Philostr.  Vit.  ApolL  xxxix.  §  276. 

*  Brit,  Mu8,  Cat.  e  467.  J,H.8.  XL  pi  11  and  12,  p.  278,  and  Bosoher,  Lex. 
8.Y.  Pandora,  fig.  2. 

*  Hes.  Theog.  570,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MaoCoU. 

*  Hes.  Op.  69  ff. 
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He  wrought  by  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  Loud-thundering  giving  her  voice, 
Spokesman  of  gods  that  he  is,  and  for  name  of  her  this  was  his  choice, 
Pandora,  because  in  Olympus  the  gods  joined  together  then 
And  all  of  them  gave  her,  a  gift,  a  sorrow,  to  covetous  men.' 

Through  all  the  magic  of  a  poet,  caught  and  enchanted  himself 
by  the  vision  of  a  lovely  woman,  there  gleams  the  ugly  malice  of 
theological  animus.  Zeus  the  Father  will  have  no  great  Earth- 
goddess,  Mother  and  Maid  in  one,  in  his  man-fashioned  Olympus, 
but  her  figure  is  from  the  beginning,  so  he  re-makes  it ;  woman,  who 
was  the  inspirer,  becomes  the  temptress ;  she  who  made  all  things, 
gods  and  mortals  alike,  is  become  their  plaything,  their  slave, 
dowered  only  with  physical  beauty,  and  with  a  slave's  tricks  and 
blandishments.  To  Zeus,  the  archpatriarchal  bourgeois,  the  birth 
of  the  first  woman  is  but  a  huge  Olympian  jest* : 

'He  spake  and  the  Sire  of  men  and  of  gods  immortal  laughed.' 

Such  myths  are  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  shift  from  matri- 
archy to  patriarchy,  and  the  shift  itself,  spite  of  a  seeming 
retrogression,  is  a  necessary  stage  in  a  real  advance//  Matriarchy 
gave  to  women  a  false  because  a  magical  prestige.  With  patri- 
archy came  inevitably  the  facing  of  a  real  fact,  the  fact  of  the 
greater  natural  weakness  of  women.  Man  the  stronger,  when 
he  outgrew  his  belief  in  the  magical  potency  of  woman,  pro- 
ceeded by  a  pardonable  practical  logic  to  despise  and  enslave  her 
as  the  weaker.  The  future  held  indeed  a  time  when  the  non- 
natural,  mystical  truth  came  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  stronger 
had  a  need,  real  and  imperative,  of  the  weaker.  Physically  nature 
had  from  the  outset  compelled  a  certain  recognition  of  this  truth, 
but  that  the  physical  was  a  sacrament  of  the  spiritual  was  a  hard 
saying,  and  its  understanding  was  not  granted  to  the  Greek,  save 
here  and  there  where  a  flicker  of  the  truth  gleamed  and  went 
through  the  vision  of  philosopher  or  poet. 

So  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Pandora,  suffered 
eclipse :  she  sank  to  be  a  beautiful,  curious  woman  ;  she  opened 
her  great  grave-pi7Ao5^  she  that  was  Mother  of  Life ;  the  Keres 
fluttered  forth,  bringing  death  and  disease ; — only  Hope  remained. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
re-emerges,  she  re-emerges,  it  will  later  be  seen,  as  Aphrodite. 

1  Hea.  Op.  59.  ^  For  the  origin  of  the  pithoB  see  J,H,S,  xx.  1900,  p.  99. 
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The  Maiden-Trinities. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  a  goddess,  to  the  primitive  Greek, 
took  twofold  form,  and  this  twofold  form,  shifting  and  easily 
interchangeable?  is  seen  to  resolve  itself  very  simply  into  the  two 
stages  of  a  woman's  life,  as  Maiden  and  Mother.  But  Greek 
religion  has  besides  the  twofold  Mother  and  Maiden  a  number  of 
triple  forms,  Women-Trinities,  which  at  first  sight  are  not  so 
readily  explicable.  We  find  not  only  three  Gorgons  and  three 
Graiae,  but  three  Semnae,  three  Moirae,  three  Charites,  three 
Horae,  three  Agraulids,  and,  as  a  multiple  of  three,  nine  Muses. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  trinity-form  is  confined  to  the 
women  goddesses.  Greek  religion  had  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  the 
figures  of  the  father  and  the  son,  but  of  a  male  trinity  we  find  no 
trace.  Zeus  and  Apollo,  incomers  from  the  North,  stand  alone  in 
this  matter  of  relationship.  We  do  not  find  the  fatherhood  of 
Poseidon  emphasized,  nor  the  sonship  of  Hermes  ;  there  is  no  wide 
and  universal  development  of  the  father  and  the  son  as  there  was 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Maiden.  Dualities  and  trinities  alike  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  old  matriarchal  goddesses. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  trinity-form  grew  out  of  the 
duality.    Plutarch*  notes  as  one  of  the  puzzling  things  at  Delphi 
which  required  looking  into,  that  two  Moirae  were  worshipped  there, 
whereas  everywhere  else  three  were  canonical.    It  has  already 
been  seen  (p.  242)  that  the  number  of  the  Semnae  varied  between 
two  and  three,  and  that,  as  three  was  the  ultimate  canonical 
number,  we  might  fairly  suppose  the  number  two  to  have  been 
the  earlier.    It  is  the  same  with  the  Charites.    Pausanias*  was 
told  in  Boeotia  that  Eteocles  not  only  was  *  the  first  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Charites,'  but,  further,  he  *  instituted  three  Charites/  The 
names  Eteocles  gave  to  his  three  Charites  the  Boeotians  did  not 
remember.    This  is  unfortunate,  as  Orchomenos  was  the  most 
ancifent  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Charites;  their  images  there 
were  natural  stones  that  fell  to  Eteocles  from  heaven.  Pausanias 
goes  on  to  note  that  'among  the  Lacedaemonians  two  Charites  only 
were  worshipped;  their  names  were  Kleta  and  Phaenna.  The 
Athenians  also  from  ancient  days  worshipped  two  Charites,  by 

1  Plut.  de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  n.  1.  a  35,  i 
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name  Auxo  and  Hegemone/  Iiater  it  appears  they  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  '  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
there  were  set  up  the  images  of  three  Charites/  The  ancient 
Charites  at  Orchomenos,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  were  two,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  took  form  as  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid. 

The  three  daughters  of  Cecrops^  are  by  the  time  of  Euripides 
'maidens  threefold';  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus*,  who  are 
but  their  later  doubles,  are  a  *  triple  yoke  of  maidens,'  and  yet — in 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops — there  is  ample  evidence'  that 
originally  they  were  two,  and  these  two  probably  a  mother  and 
a  maid.  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos  are  definite  personalities  ;  they 
had  regular  precincts  and  shrines,  known  in  historical  times, 
Aglauros  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Acropolis*,  where  the  maidens 
danced,  Pandrosos  to  the  west  of  the  Erechtheion*.  But  of  a 
shrine,  precinct,  or  sanctuary  of  Herse  we  have  no  notice.  Ovid* 
probably  felt  the  difficulty  ;  he  lodges  Herse  in  a  chamber  midway 
between  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos.  The  women  of  Athens  swore  by 
Aglauros  and  more  rarely  by  Pandrosos^  Aglauros,  by  whom 
they  swore  most  frequently,  and  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
Agraulids,  was  probably  the  earlier  and  mother-form.  Herse  was 
no  good  even  to  swear  by ;  she  is  the  mere  senseless  etymological 
eponym  of  the  festival  of  the  Hersephoria,  a  third  sister  added  to 
make  up  the  canonical  triad.  The  Hersephoria  out  of  which  she 
is  made  was  not  in  her  honour ;  it  was  celebrated  to  Athene,  to 
Pandrosos,  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Eileithyia. 

The  women  trinities  rose  out  of  dualities,  but  not  every  duality 
became  a  trinity.  Plutarch  ^  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  nine 
Muses,  notes  that  we  have  not  three  Deineters,  or  three  Athenes, 
or  three  Artemises.  He  touches  unconsciously  on  the  reason  why 
some  dualities  resisted  the  impulse  to  become  trinities.  Where 
personification  had  become  complete,  €i8  in  the  case  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  or  of  their  doubles,  Damia  and  Auxesia,  no  third  figure 
could  lightly  be  added.    Where  the  divine  pair  were  still  in  flux, 

1  Eur.  Ion  496.  ^  ^mx.  Erech.  frg.  v.  3. 

s  I  have  collected  and  discassed  this  evidence  in  'Mythological  Studies,'  J.H.S.y 
Tol.  XII.  1891,  p.  350. 

*  P.  I.  18.  2.  »  P.  I.  26.  6.  ^       «  Ov.  Met.  ii.  759. 

'  Schol.  ad  At.  Thenn,  633  JcarA  yhp  r^s  ^kypadKov  ufxvvov  Kara  Si  rifs  U(w6p6ffov 

«  Plut.  Quaett.  Symp,  ix.  14.  2. 
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still  called  by  merely  adjectival  titles  that  had  not  crystallized 
into  proper  names,  a  person  more  or  less  mattered  littla  Thus 
we  have  a  trinity  of  Semnae,  of  Horae,  of  Moirae,  but  the  Thesmo- 
phoroi,  who  as  Thesmophoroi  might  have  easily  passed  into  a 
trinity,  remain  always,  because  of  the  clear  outlines  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  a  duality. 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of 
trinities,  the  answer  is  necessarily  complex.  Many  strands  seem 
to  have  gone  to  their  weaving. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  in  the  ritual  of  the  lower  stratum, 
of  the  dead  and  of  chthonic  powers,  three  was,  for  some  reason 
that  escapes  us,  a  sacred  number^  The  dead  were  thrice  invoked; 
sacrifice  was  oflFered  to  them  on  the  third  day ;  the  mourning  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  lasted  three  days ;  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
watched  over  by  deities  of  the  underworld,  sat,  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  242),  on  three  days ;  at  the  three  ways  the  threefold  Hecate  of 
the  underworld  was  worshipped.  It  was  easy  and  natural  that 
threefold  divinities  should  arise  to  keep  ward  over  a  ritual  so  consti- 
tuted. When  the  powers  of  the  underworld  came  to  preside  over 
agriculture,  the  transition  from  two  to  three  seasons  would  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  For  two  seasons  a  duality  was  enough — the 
Mother  for  the  fertile  summer,  the  Maid  for  the  sterile  winter — ^but, 
when  the  seasons  became  three,  a  trinity  was  needed,  or  at  least 
would  be  welcomed. 

Last,  the  influence  of  art  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  central 
figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  one  daughter,  composes  ill.  Archaic 
art  loved  heraldic  groupings,  and  for  these  two  daughters  were 
essential.  Such  compositions  as  that  on  the  Boeotian  amphora 
in  fig.  60  might  easily  suggest  a  trinity*. 

Once  the  triple  form  established,  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
Greek  mythology  the  three  figures  are  always  regarded  as  maiden 
goddesses,  not  as  mothers.    They  may  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 

1  For  three  in  the  cultus  of  the  dead,  see  Diels,  Sihyllinische  Blatter^  p.  40. 
For  a  discussion  of  trinities  other  than  of  maiden  goddesses,  see  Usener,  *Drcaheit* 
(Rhein,  Mus.  lvui.  pp.  1 — 47). 

^  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  noting"- that  where  the  nature  of  the  duaV 
goddess  prevents  her  taking  a  central  place  as  in  the  case  of  Eileithyia  she  never 
merges  into  a  trinity.  There  are  often  two  Eileithyiai,  e.g.  one  to  either  side  of  Zens 
at  the  birth  of  Athene,  but  never  three. 
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Mother  and  the  Maid,  but  the  Mother  falls  utterly  away.  The 
Charites,  the  Moirae,  the  Horae,  are  all  essentially  maidens.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Roman  religion;  trinities  of  women  god- 
desses of  fertility  occur  frequently  in  very  late  Roman  art,  but 
they  are  Matres,  Mothers^  Three  Mothers  are  rather  heavy,  and 
do  not  dance  well. 

In  the  archaic  votive  relief"  in  fig.  73  we  have  the  earliest  sculp- 
tured representation  of  the 
maiden  trinity  extant.  Had 
the  relief  been  uninscribed, 
we  should  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  name  the  three  austere 
figures.  Two  carry  fruits,  and 
one  a  wreath.  They  might 
be  Charites  or  Eumenides,  or 
merely  nymphs.  Most  happily 
the  sculptor  has  left  no  doubt. 
He  has  written  against  them 
Kopa9  SoTw,  'Sotias  (dedi- 
cated) the  Korai'  the  'Mai- 
dens.' Sotias  has  massed  the 
three  stately  figures  very 
closely  together;  he  is  rever- 
ently conscious  that  though 
they  are  three  persons,  yet 
they  are  but  one  goddess.    He  is  half  monotheist. 

The  same  origin  of  the  maiden  trinity  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  relief  in  fig.  74,  found  during  the  *  Enneakrounos '  excava- 
tions in  the  precinct  of  Dionysos,  at  Athens.    The  main  field  of 
tke  relief  is  occupied  by  two  figures  of  Panes,  with  attendant 
goats;  between  them  an  altar.     The  Panes  are  twofold,  not 
because  they  are  father  and  son,  but  because  there  were  two  caves 
of  Pan,  and  the  god  is  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  each.    After  the 
\)attle  of  Marathon  the  worship  of  Pan  was  established  in  the 
\  ancient  dancing-ground  of  the  Agraulids ;  by  the  time  of  Euripides*, 
I  Pan  is  thought  of  as  host  and  they  as  guests  : 

Boscher,  Lex,  s.v.  Matres,  Matronae. 

*  FrShner,  CoU.  Tyszkicwiak,  PI.  xvi. ;  xix.  p.  218,  Fig.  3. 
»  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  266,  Taf.  viii. 

*  Ear.  ion  490,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 
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*0  seats  of  Pan  and  rock  hard  by 
To  where  the  hollow  Long  Rocks  lie, 
Where  before  Pallas*  temple-bound 
Agraulos*  daughters  throe  go  round 
Upon  their  grassy  dancing-ground 

To  nimble  reedy  staves, 
When  thou,  0  Pan,  art  piping  found 
Within  thy  shepherd  caves.* 

But  Pan  was  a  new-comer ;  the  Agraulids  were  there  from  the 
beginning,  as  early  as  Cecrops,  their  snake-tailed  father.  Busy 


Fio.  74. 


though  he  is  with  Pan,  the  new-comer,  the  artist  cannot, 
may  not  forget  the  triple  maidens.  He  figures  them  in  the  upper 
frieze,  and  in  quaint  fashion  he  hints  that  though  three  they  aie 
one.  In  the  left-hand  corner  he  sets  the  image  of  a  threefold 
goddess,  a  Hecate*. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  fact  that  the  three  were  one  is  more 

^  For  the  deyelopment  of  the  type  of  Hecate  in  conjunction  with  the  Charito^ 
Bee  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens^  p.  373. 
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nd  more  forgotten.  They  become  three  single  maidens,  led  by 
iermes  in  the  dance;  by  Hermes  Charidotes,  whose  worship  as 
he  young  male  god  of  fertility,  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  so  closely 
illied  to  that  of  the  Charites. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  type  of  votive  reliefs  than  that  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  fig.  75.    The  cave  of  Pan  is  the 


Fio.  75. 

^ne,  Pan  himself  is  piping,  and  the  three  maidens,  led  by  Hermes, 
^ce.  The  cave,  the  artist  knows,  belonged  in  his  days  to  Pan, 
^ut  the  ancient  dwellers  there,  the  Maidens,  still  bulk  the  largest. 
-As  a  rule  the  reliefs  are  not  inscribed,  sometimes  there  is  a  dedica- 
tion 'to  the  Nymphs.'  The  personality  of  the  Agraulids  has 
l)ecome  shadowy,  they  are  merely  Maidens  or  Brides. 

The  ancient  threefold  goddesses,  as  all-powerful  Charites, 
)aled  before  the  Olympians,  faded  away  into  mere  dancing 
.ttendant  maidens ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  myths  told  of  these  very 
)lympians,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  reflection  of  the  older 
otencies.    A  very  curious  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar 

*  In  the  Vienna  Museum,  found  at  Gallipoli,  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitt.  vol.  i.  Taf.  1. 
•of.  O.  Benndorf,  'Die  Chariten  des  Sokratcs,'  Arch.  Zeit.  1809. 
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story*  of  the  'Judgment  of  Paris/  a  story  whose  development 
and  decay  are  so  instructive  that  it  must  be  examined  in  some 
detail 

The  *  Judgment  of  Paris.' 

The  myth  in  its  current  form  is  sufficiently  patriarchal  to 
please  the  taste  of  Olympian  Zeus  himself,  trivial  and  even  vulgar 
enough  to  make  material  for  an  ancient  Satyr-play  or  a  modem 
opera-houffe. 

*  Goddesses  three  to  Ida  came 

Immortal  strife  to  settle  there — 
Which  was  the  fairest  of  the  three, 

And  which  the  prize  of  beauty  should  wear.' 

The  bone  of  contention  is  a  golden  apple  thrown  by  Eris  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  among  the  assembled  gods.  On  it 
was  written,  'Let  the  fair  one  take  it,'  or,  according  to  some 


Fio.  76. 


authorities,  *  The  apple  for  the  fair  one".'  The  three  high  god- 
desses betake  them  for  judgment  to  the  king's  son,  the  shepherd 
Paris.  The  kernel  of  the  myth  is,  according  to  this  version,  a 
KaXKifTTelov ,  a  beauty-contest. 

^  The  souroes  for  the  story  are  weU  collected  in  Roscfaer's  Lexicon^  8.T.  Fans, 
but  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  real  sabstratom 
the  mjrth. 

^  Luc.  dial,  deor,  20  ^  KaXif  Xa^iru,   Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  93     icaXj  m^W. 
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On  one  ancient  vase,  and  on  one  only  of  all  the  dozens  that 
remain,  is  the  Judgment  so  figured.  The  design  in  fig.  76  is 
ftx)m  a  late  red-figured  krater  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale^ 
Paris,  dressed  as  a  Phrygian,  is  seated  in  the  centre.  Hermes  is 
telling  of  his  mission.  Grouped  around,  the  three  goddesses 
prepare  for  the  beauty-contest  in  characteristic  fashion.  Hera 
needs  no  aid,  she  orders  her  veil  and  gazes  well  satisfied  in  a 
mirror ;  Aphrodite  stretches  out  a  lovely  arm,  and  a  Love-God 
fastens  *  a  bracelet  of  gold  on  her  flesh' ;  and  Athene,  watched  only 
by  the  great  grave  dog,  goes  to  a  little  fountain  shrine  and,  clean - 
hearted  goddess  as  she  is,  lays  aside  her  shield,  tucks  her  gown 
about  her,  and  has — a  good  wash.  Our  hearts  are  with  Oenone 
when  she  cries: 

*"0  Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas!"  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me ! ' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  this  representation,  obviously  of  a 
beauty-contest,  the  apple  is  absent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  now  and  again  one  of  the  goddesses  holds 
in  her  hand  a  fruit.  An  instance  is  given  in  the  charming  design 
in  fig.  77,  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum". 


Fio.  77. 


Fruit  and  flowers  are  held  indifferently  by  one  or  all  of  the 
goddesses,  and  the  reason  will  presently  become  clear.  In  the 
present  case  Hera  holds  a  fruit,  in  fig.  81  the  two  last  goddesses 
hold  each  a  fruit.  In  fig.  77,  against  both  Aphrodite  and  Hera, 
is  inscribed  KaXi;,  'Beautiful,'  and  before  the  blinding  beauty  of 
the  goddesses  Paris  veils  his  face.    The  inscription  XapfiiStj^: 

^  Cat.  422.   MiUiet  et  Giraudon,  PI.  104. 
«  B,  M.  Cat.  E  289.   J,H,S.  vii.  1886,  p.  9. 
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Such  methods  of  interpretation  are  now  discredited ;  no  one  sup- 
poses that  the  illiterate  vase-painter  worked  with  the  text  of  the 
Kypria  before  him.    Art  had  its  own  traditions. 

Another  explanation,  scarcely  more  happy,  has  been  attempted. 
'  Archaic  art/  we  are  told, '  loved  processions.'  Archaic  art,  concerned 
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to  fill  the  space  of  a  circular  frieze  surrounding  a  vase,  did  indeed 
'  love  processions/  but  not  with  a  passion  so  fond  and  unreasonable, 
and  it  loved  something  else  better,  the  lucid  telling  of  a  story.  In 
depicting  other  myths,  archaic  art  is  not  driven  to  express  a  story 
in  the  terms  of  an  inappropriate  procession  ;  it  is  indeed  largely 
governed  by  traditional  form,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  tolerating 
needless  obscurity.  The  'Judgment'  is  a  situation  essentially 
stationary,  with  Paris  for  centre;  Hermes  is  subordinate. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  procession  form  that  it  requires  a  certain 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  myth  embodied  otherwise. 
But,  if  we  shake  ourselves  loose  of  preconceived  notions,  surely  the 
natural  lucid  way  of  depicting  the  myth  would  be  something  after 
this  fashion :  Paris  in  the  centre,  facing  the  successful  Aphrodite, 
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to  whom  he  speaks  or  hands  the  apple  or  a  crown ;  behind  him,  to 
indicate  neglect,  the  two  defeated  goddesses ;  Hermes  anywhere,  to 
indicate  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  Such  a  form  does  indeed  appear 
later,  when  the  vase-painter  thought  for  himself  and  shook  himself 
free  of  the  doQQinant  tradition.  The  procession  form,  as  we  have 
it,  ioas  not  niade  for  the  myth,  it  was  merely  adapted  and  taken 
over,  i^d  instantly  the  suggestion  occurs,  *  Did  not  the  myth  itself 
in  some  sense  rise  out  of  the  already  existing  art  form,  an  art 
form  in  which  Paris  had  no  place,  in  which  the  golden  apple  was 
not?'  That  form  was.  the  ancient  type  of  Hermes  leading  the 
three  Korcd  or  Charites.  In  the  design  in  fig.  80,  the  centre 
figure  Athene  is  differentiated  by  her  tall  helmet  and  her  aegis. 
Athene  is  the  first  of  the  goddesses  to  be  differentiated— and  why  ? 
She  was  not  victorious,  but  the  vase-painter  is  an  Athenian,  and 
he  is  conoemed  for  the  glory  of  17  ^AOrjpcua  Koprj,  the  Maiden  of 
Athens. 

In  the  design  in  fig.  81,  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  \  the  three  goddesses  are  all  alike :  the  first  holds 


a  flower,  the  two  last  fruits,  all  fitting  emblems  of  the  Charites. 
Hermes,  their  leader,  carries  a  huge  irrelevant  sheep — irrelevant  for 
the  herald  of  the  gods  on  his  way  to  Ida,  significant  for  the 
leader  of  the  Charites,  the  god  of  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Does  the  picture  represent  a  'Judgment,'  or  Hermes  and  the 
Charites  ?  Who  knows  ?  The  doubt  is  here,  as  often,  more  instruc- 
tive than  certainty. 


Fio.  81. 


1  BerL  Cat.  2154.  Endt,  Beitrdge  zur  Ionise  hen  VaseninaUrei,  p.  29,  figs.  11, 
12  and  13. 
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From  vases  alone  it  would  be  suflSciently  evident,  I  think, 
that  the  'Judgment  of  Paris'*  is  really  based  on  Hermes  and 
the  Charites,  but  literary  evidence  confirms  the  view.  The 
Kpto-t?,  the  Decision,  of  Paris  is  always  as  much  a  Choice  as  a 
Judgment ;  a  Choice  somewhat  like  that  invented  for  Heracles  by 
the  philosopher  Prodicus,  though  at  once  more  spontaneous  and 
more  subtle  than  that  rather  obvious  effort  at  edification.  The 
particular  decision  is  associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  a 
special  hero,  of  one  particular  'young  man  moving  to  and  fro 
alone,  in  an  empty  hut  in  the  firelight*.'  It  is  an  anguish  of 
hesitancy  ending  in  a  choice  which  precipitates  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Greek  legend.  But  before  Paris  was  there  the  Choice 
was  there.  The  exact  elements  of  the  Choice  vary  in  different 
versions.  Athene  is  sometimes  Wisdom  and  sometimes  War. 
But  in  general  Hera  is  Royalty  or  Grandeur ;  Athene  is  Prowess ; 
Aphrodite  of  course  is  Love.  And  what  exactly  has  the  '  young 
man '  to  decide  ?  Which  of  the  three  is  fairest  ?  Or  whose  gifts 
he  desires  the  most  ?  It  matters  not  at  all,  for  both  are  different 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Late  writers,  Alexandrian  and 
Roman,  degrade  the  story  into  a  beauty-contest  between  three 
thoroughly  personal  goddesses,  vulgar  in  itself  and  complicated  by 
bribery  still  more  vulgar.  But  early  versions  scarcely  distinguish 
the  goddesses  from  the  gifts  they  bring.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  except  the  difference  of  their  gifts.  They  are  Charites, 
Gift-bringers.  They  are  their  own  gifts.  Or,  as  the  Greek  put 
it,  their  gifts  are  their  (rrjfjLeia,  their  tokens.  And  Hermes  had 
led  them  loug  since,  in  varying  forms,  before  the  eyes  of  each  and 
all  of  mankind.  They  might  be  conceived  as  undifferentiated,  as 
mere  Givers-of-Blessing  in  general.  But  it  needed  only  a  little 
reflection  to  see  that  Xdpi<i  often  wars  against  Xa/519,  and  that  if 
one  be  chosen,  others  must  be  rejected'. 

As  gift-givers  the  same  three  goddesses  again  appear  in  the 

^  The  figure  of  Paris  which  does  not  here  concern  us  came  in  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Homeric  cycle,  and  the  connection  between  the  conflict  of  <ntfieia  and. 
the  Trojan  war  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the  author  of  the  Kypria. 

«  Eur.  Andr,  2Hl. 

3  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  Eustathius  (§  1665.  59)  expressly  stated 
that  Aphrodite  strove  with  the  Charites:  ivOa  ipUrai  trepi  KdXKovs  Hiv  re  *A.^>podl'niy  r^K>l 
Tas  Xdpiras  aU  dvbfiaTa  Ucuridirif  KaXrj  Kai  EifippoaiLnnjj  rbv  di  diKdaarra  Kfianu  KoXirj^^ 
rn¥  KaXi^y,       Kcd  yrifiai  rbr  ''B.<f>ai<rro¥.    He  goes  on  to  say  that  K&ld  mmrri<3 
Arachnos  in  Crete  and  that  Arachuos  fuy^ra  adx^"'  ''i  'A.^podlrji  /uyijytu. 
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myth  of  the  daughters  of  Pandareos,  but  this  time  they  are  not 
rivals ;  and  with  them  comes  a  fourth,  Artemis,  whose  presence  is 
significant.    Homer  tells  the  story  by  the  mouth  of  Penelope^ : 

'Their  father  and  their  mother  dear  died  by  the  gods'  high  doom, 
The  OAidenB  were  left  ophans  alone  within  their  home ; 
Fair  Aphrodite  gave  them  curds  and  honey  of  the  bee 
And  lovely  wine,  and  Hera  made  them  very  fair  to  see, 
And  wise  beyond  all  women-folk.   And  holy  Artemis 
Made  them  to  wax  in  stature,  and  Athene  for  their  bliss 
Taught  them  all  glorious  handiworks  of  woman's  artifice.' 

The  maiden  goddesses  tend  the  maidens,  but  to  Homer  the 
Maiden  above  all  others  is  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo,  daughter  of 


Fio.  82. 


^us'.  He  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope  as  part  of  a 
P^yer  to  Artemis. 

*  Horn.  Od.  XX.  67. 

,  '  I  follow  Prof.  Bidgeway  {J.H,S.  1898,  p.  xxxiv)  in  holding  that  Artemis  with 
!^  lather  Zeus  and  her  brother  Apollo  are  immigrants  from  the  North,  divinities  of 
°d  Ajchaean  stock.   Henoe  their  dominance  in  Homer. 
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It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  early  vase-painter,  in  dealing 
with  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Pandareos,  knows  of  three  goddesses 
only.  The  design  in  fig.  82  is  from  the  lid  of  a  pyxis,  of  early 
black-figured  style,  in  a  private  collection  at  Athens'.  The  vase- 
painter  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  story  of  the  theft  of  the  great 
golden  dog  of  Crete.  He  makes  the  dog  of  supernatural  size,  with 
a  splendid  high-curled  tail.  Pandareos  has  stolen  it,  and  the  thefb 
has  been  discovered  by  Hermes,  who  comes  hurriedly  up  to  seize 
the  prize.  Pandareos*  is  just  making  oflF  in  eager  haste.  His  two 
daughters,  quaintly  enveloped  in  one  cloak  to  show  their  close 
relationship,  stand  by.  Behind  Hermes,  mth  his  huge  kerykeion, 
come  in  familiar  procession  the  three  ancient  maidens — Aphrodite 
with  a  wreath,  her  hair  arrayed  in  a  quaint  twisted  pigtail ;  Hera 
with  a  ram-headed  sceptre ;  Athene  with  a  helmet  nearly  as  big  as 
herself.  The  goddesses  have  come  a  little  proleptically ;  Pandareos 
is  still  there,  the  maidens  are  not  yet  *  alone  within  their  home,' 
but  the  vase-painter  wants  to  tell  all  he  knows,  and,  not  being 
inspired  by  Homer,  he  is  faithful  to  the  old  three  goddesses. 
Artemis  is — ^nowhere'. 

But,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Homer  and  the  civilization  he 
represented,  the  figure  of  Artemis  waxes  more  and  more  dominant, 
and  this  especially  by  contrast  with  the  Kore  of  the  lower  stratum. 
Aphrodite.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  they  are  set  face  to 
face  in  their  eternal  enmity.  The  conflict  is  for  the  poet  an  issue 
of  two  moral  ideals,  but  the  human  drama  is  played  out  against 
the  shadowy  background  of  an  ancient  racial  theomachy,  the 
passion  of  the  South  against  the  cold  purity  of  the  North. 

Belonging  as  she  does  to  this  later  Northern  stratum,  the 
figure  of  Artemis  lies  properly  outside  our  province,  but  to  one  of 
the  ancient  maiden  trinity,  to  Athene,  she  lent  much  of  her  cold, 
clean  strength.    An  epigram*  to  her  honour  in  the  Anthology  is 

1  Publislied  and  discussed  by  M.  P.  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell,  1898,  p.  6S4. 

^  Tradition  variously  ascribed  the  theft  to  Tantalos  and  Pandareoe.  Here  the 
presence  of  the  two  daughters  points  to  Pandareos  as  the  offender.  The  sources  (or 
the  myth  of  the  theft  in  its  various  forms,  which  do  not  here  immediately  concern 
us,  are  collected  in  Boscher's  Lexicon,  s.v.  Pandareus,  see  also  p.  226. 

^  On  only  one  vase  representing  the  *  Judgment '  does  Artemis  so  far  as  I  know 
appear,  viz.  the  very  late  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum.  (H^ydem&nn,  CaU 
2870.) 

*  Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  280 ;  the  play  on  xhpa  in  the  lines 

Tat  re  xSpatt  AifiMart  Kbpq.^  Kdpa,  d>t  irieiKit 
&p0€TO  Kal  TO  KOpay  ivd^fjLar^  'A/w^/iiiit 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 
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worth  noting,  because  it  shows,  clearly  and  beautifully,  how  the 
maidenhood  of  the  worshipper  mirrors  itself  in  the  worship  of 
a  maiden,  whether  of  the  South  or  of  the  North : 

'Maid  of  the  Mere,  Timaret^  here  brings, 

Before  she  weds,  her  cymbals,  her  dear  ball 
To  thee  a  Maid,  her  maiden  offerings. 

Her  snood,  her  maiden  dolls,  their  clothes  and  all, 
Hold,  Leto's  Child,  above  Timaret^ 
Thine  hand,  and  keep  her  virginal  like  thee.' 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  though  in  some  respects  a  profitable 
task  to  take  each  maiden  form  that  the  great  matriarchal  goddess 
assumed  and  examine  it  in  turn,  to  enquire  into  the  rise  and 
development  of  each  local  Kore,  of  Dictynna,  of  Aphaia,  of  Callisto, 
of  Hecate,  of  Bendis  and  the  like.  Instead  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  three  great  dominant  Korai  of  the  *  Judg- 
ment/ Hera,  Athene  and  Aphrodite. 

Athene. 

The  doubt  has  probably  long  lurked  in  the  reader's  mind, 
whether  two  of  the  three,  Hera  and  Aphrodite,  have  any  claim  to 
the  title  maiden.  Happily  in  the  case  of  Athene  no  such  difficulty 
arises.  She  is  the  Parthenos,  the  maiden ;  her  temple  is  the 
maiden-chamber,  the  Parthenon  ;  natural  motherhood  she  stead- 
fastly reftises,  she  is  the  foster-mother  of  heroes  after  the  old 
matriarchal  fashion ;  Ge,  the  real  mother,  bears  Erichthonios,  and 
Athene  nurtures  him  to  manhood ;  she  bears  the  like  relationship 
to  Herakles,  she  is  the  maiden  of  Herakles  (UpaKXeov^  /coprj 

Moreover  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  early  form 
of  her  name  Athenaia  is  purely  adjectival*,  she  is  the  Athenian 
one,  the  Athenian  Maid,  Pallas,  our  Lady  of  Athens.  Plato'  in 
the  Laws  sees  clearly  that  Athenaia  is  but  the  local  Kore,  the 
incarnation  of  Athens,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
inverts  cause  and  eflFect ;  he  makes  the  worshipper  in  the  image  of 
the  worshipped.  Speaking  of  the  armed  Athene,  he  says,  'and 
methinks  our  Kore  and  Mistress  who  dwells  among  us,  joying  her 

»  DUthey,  Arch.  ZeiU  1873. 

>  Panly-WiBsowa  s.v.  Athena,  p.  1941,  50. 

'  Plat.  Legg»  796  ^  av  rou  rap'  iituv  K6pri  Kal  5^(rToiva..A  drj  trdyrbn  fiificiffOai 
irplirw  h»  ttfj  K6po\n  re  o/m  koL  K6pat. 
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in  the  sport  of  dancing,  was  not  minded  to  play  with  empty  hands, 
but  adorned  her  with  her  panoply,  and  thus  accomplished  her 
dance,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  our  youths  and  our  maidens 
should  imitate  her.'  It  was  she  who  imitated  her  youths  and 
maidens,  she  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  their  life  and  being, 
dancing  in  armour  as  they  danced,  fighting  when  they  fought, 
bom  of  her  father's  head  when  they  were  reborn  as  the  children  of 
Reason  and  Light. 

Athene's  other  name,  Pallas,  tells  the  same  tale.  If  Athene  is 
the  Kore  of  the  local  clan  of  the  Athenians,  Pallas  is  the  Kore  of 
the  clan  of  the  Pallantidae,  the  foes  of  Athenian  Theseus ;  later 
their  male  eponym  was  Pallas  ^• 

*  Pallas  had  for  lot 
The  southern  land,  rough  Pallas,  he  who  rears 
A  brood  of  giants.' 

The  very  name  Pallas  means,  it  would  seem,  like  Kore,  the 
maiden.  Snidas  in  defining  the  word  says,  *  a  great  maiden,  and 
it  is  an  epithet  of  Athene.*  More  expressly  Strabo',  in  discussing 
the  cults  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  says,  '  To  Zeus,  whom  they  worship 
above  all  other  divinities,  a  maiden  of  peculiar  beauty  and  illus- 
trious family  is  dedicated ;  such  maidens  the  Greeks  coil  Pallades! 
This  local  Pallas  had  for  her  dominion  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Palladium ;  her  image  as  Pallas,  not  as  Athene,  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession by  the  epheboi';  but  with  the  subjection  of  her  clan  her 
figure  waned,  effaced  by  that  of  Athenaia.  Pallas  became  a  mere 
adjectival  praenomen  to  Athene,  as  Phoebus  to  Apollo.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  ancient  image  of  Pallas  was  resident  on  the 
Areopagos,  home  of  the  ancient  Semnae,  a  place  probably  of  sacred 
association  to  a  local  clan  long  before  the  dominance  of  the 
Acropolis ;  it  is  by  her  name  of  Pallas  that  the  Semnae*  hail  the 
goddess : 

*I  welcome  Pallas'  fellowship.* 

In  such  a  matter  a  poet  might  well  have  been  instinctively,  though 
unconsciously,  true  to  fact. 

^  Soph.  frg.  ap.  Strabo  §  892.  That  Pallas  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Pallantidae  was  first  pointed  out  by  Diincker,  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  Strab.  XVII.  46  §  816  irapdivos  Uparai  as  KoXovffiy  ol  "EXKijves  raWdias: 
see  A.  Fick,  Indogerm.  Beitriige  1896. 

'  C.I.A.  II.  470.  10  <rvy€^i^ayop  {ol  (fpTj^oi)  llaWdSa  fxera  rww  yevnfrCap  koX 
v6.\iP  eUrfiyayor  fxera  irdffrft  ed/cocr/bUas. 

*  Aesch.  Eum.  916. 
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To  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  Athene  is  to  trace  the 
liistory  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  trace  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  they 
2an  be  severed,  its  political  rather  than  its  religious  developement. 
A.t  first  the  maiden  of  the  elder  stratum,  she  has  to  contend  for 
supremacy  with  a  god  of  that  stratum,  Poseidon.  Poseidon,  the 
ate  Mr  R  A.  Neil*  has  shown,  was  the  god  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
>f  Athens,  an  aristocracy  based,  as  they  claimed  descent  from 
Poseidon,  on  patriarchal  conditions.  The  rising  democracy  not 
unnaturally  revived  the  ancient  figure  of  the  Kore,  but  in  reviving 
ler  they  strangely  altered  her  being  and  reft  from  her  much  of 
ler  beauty  and  reality.  They  made  her  a  sexless  thing,  neither 
nan  nor  woman ;  she  is  laden  with  attributes  like  the  Parthenos 
)f  Pheidias,  charged  with  intended  significance,  but  to  the  end  she 
emains  manufactured,  unreal,  and  never  convinces  us.  She  is,  in 
act,  the  Tyche,  the  Fortune  of  the  city,  and  the  real  object  of  .  the 
vorship  of  the  citizens  was  not  the  goddess  but  the  city  herself, 
immortal  mistress  of  a  band  of  lovers**: 

*The  grace  of  the  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 
But  a  head-band  to  wear 
Of  Wolets  one-hued  with  her  hair, 
^OT  the  vales  and  the  green  high  placas  of  earth  hold  nothing  so  fair 
Lnd  the  depths  of  the  sea  know  no  such  birth  of  the  manifold  births  they  bear,' 

.  city, 

'Based  on  a  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity.' 

Nowhere  is  this  artificiality,  this  unreality  of  Athene  as  distinct 
rom  Athens  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  famous  myth  of  her  birth  from 
he  brain  of  Zeus.    A  poet  may  see  its  splendour  : 

'Her  life  as  the  lightning  was  flashed  from  the  light  of  her  Father's  head,' 

DUt  it  remains  a  desperate  theological  expedient  to  rid  an  earth- 
yom  Kore  of  her  matriarchal  conditions.  The  Homeric  Hymn'* 
NTiter  surrounds  the  Birth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  impressive- 
less,  yet  it  never  impresses;  the  goddess  is  manifestly  to  him 
Eleason,  Light  and  Liberty ;  she  is  born  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun  : 

'Hyperion's  bright  son  stayed 
His  galloping  steeds  for  a  space.' 

*  The  Knights  of  Aristophanes^  p.  83. 

2  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  p.  178. 

'  Horn.  Hymn,  xxviii.,  translated  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 
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'  The  event  is  of  cosmic  import : 

'High  Olympus  reeled 
At  the  wi*ath  in  the  sea-grey  eyes  and  Earth  on  every  side 
Rang  with  a  terrible  crv,  and  the  Deep  was  disquiet^ 
With  a  tumult  of  purple  waves  and  outpouring  of  the  tide 
Suddenly. 

Fear  takes  hold  of  all  the  Immortals,  and  *  the  Councillor  Zeus 
is  glad/  but  the  mortal  reader  remains  cold.  It  is  all  an  unreal, 
theatrical  show,  and  through  it  all  we  feel  and  resent  the  theo- 
logical intent.  We  cannot  love  a  goddess  who  on  principle  forgets 
the  Earth  from  which  she  sprang ;  always  from  the  lips  of  the  Lost 
Leader  we  hear  the  shameful  denial* : 

*  There  is  no  mother  bore  me  for  her  child, 
I  praise  the  Man  in  all  things  (save  for  marriage), 
Whole-hearted  am  I,  strongly  for  the  Father.' 

Politics  and  literature  turned  the  local  Kore  of  Athens  into 
a  non-human,  unreal  abstraction.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
art  of  the  simple  conservative  vase-painter  remembered  humbler 
beginnings.  The  design  in  fig.  83  is  from  a  Corinthian  alabastron 
in  the  Museum  at  Breslau*.  In  the 
centre  of  the  design,  Herakles  is  en- 
gaged in  slaying  a  Hydra  with  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  heads.  lolaos 
comes  up  from  the  right  to  engage 
some  of  the  heads,  the  charioteer  of 
lolaos,  Lapythos,  waits  in  the  chariot. 


Fig.  83. 


Throughout  the  design  all  the  figures  are  carefully  and  legibly 
inscribed  in  early  Corinthian  letters,  dating  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  b.c.  '  Athena,'  the  Maiden  of  Herakles,  has 
also  come  up  (to  the  left)  in  her  chariot  to  help  her  hero.  Just 
behind  her,  perched  on  the  goad,  is  a  woman-headed  bird.  Had 


1  Aesch.  Bum.  736. 

>  Bossbach,  GriechUche  Antiken  da  arch.  Muteunu  in  Bre9lati,  Feitgnm  40  i- 
Philologen  (Gdrlitz,  1889),  Taf.  i. 
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been  no  inscription  we  should  at  once  have  named  it  a 
utive  Siren/  but  against  the  woman-headed  bird  is  clearly 
n  Foi)9.    At  first  sight  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  help 
but  happily  the  lexicographers  enable  us  to  explain  the 

The  Etymologicon  Magnum  tells  us  that  by  ircavyye^ 
eant  aXOviai,,  and  that  another  form  of  the  word  was  /Sovyye^. 
ihius  merely  states  that  the  Trwirf  is  'a  kind  of  bird/  and  refers 
iristotle*  *  On  Animals/  Our  text  of  Aristotle  gives  the  form 

It  seems  clear  that  the  FoO?  of  the  Corinthian  vase  is 
Ant  form  of  a  name  given  to  the  Diver-bird, 
le  inscriptions  prove  the  vase  to  be  Corinthian,  and  Corinth 
i  far  remote  from  Megara.  Pausanias',  in  discussing  the 
logics  of  Athenian  kings,  tells  us  that  Pandion  fled  to 
•a.  There  he  fell  sick  and  died,  and  by  the  sea  in  the 
)ry  of  Megara  is  his  tomb,  on  a  cliff  which  is  called  the  cliflF 
}hene  Aithuia,  i.e.  Athene  the  Diver-bird.  Bird  myths 
the  family  of  Pandion :  Procne,  Philomela,  Itys  and  Tereus* 
m  into  birds,  and  Tereus,  the  hoopoe,  had  a  regular  cult  at 
•ave.  There,  they  say,  the  hoopoe  first  appeared,  and  the 
looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  a  bird  soul  seen  haunting  a 

Lycophron  knows  of  a  maiden  goddess,  a  Diver-bird ;  he 
$  Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  madness  foresee  the  outrage  of 
stnd  her  own  empty  prayers* : 

*In  vain  shall  I  invoke  the  Diver- Maid.' 

jtuming,  with  this  evidence  in  our  minds,  to  the  woman- 
d  bird  in  fig.  83,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  we 
n  her  an  early  local  form  of  Athene.  The  vase-painter  had 
ced  to  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  goddess,  so  he 
her  in  full  human  form  as  Athene,  but  he  is  haunted  by 
jmembrance  of  the  Megarian  Diver,  Aithuia,  so  he  adds  her 
,  half  as  the  double  of  Athene  (hence  the  parallelism  of 
de),  half  as  attendant,  and  calls  her  fov^.    Athene  on  the 

le  meaning  of  the  woman-headed  bird  and  of  her  name  was  first  seen  by 
:  Mayer,  *  Mythhistorica,'  Ilennes  xxxvii. 
•.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  18,  p.  G17a  9. 

L  5.  3  and  i.  41.  6;  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  *  P.  i.  41.  9. 

re.  Ale.  359.  In  connection  with  Lycophron'a  account  it  is  curioas  to  find 
I  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  rape  of  Cassandra  in  vase- 
gs  {J.H.8.  1884,  PI.  XL.)  behind  the  figure  of  Athene  stands  a  large  human- 
bird,  but  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
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Acropolis  had  another  attendant  bird,  the  little  owl  that  still  at 
evening  haunts  the  sacred  hill  and  hoots  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon.  Whatever  bird  was  locally  abundant  and  remarkable 
would  naturally  attach  itself  to  the  goddess,  and  be  at  first  her 
vehicle  and  later  her  attribute:  at  seaside  Megara  the  diver, at 
Athens  the  owl.  The  vase-painter  remembers  Athens  as  well  as 
Megara,  and  adds  for  completeness  a  little  owL 

The  design  in  fig.  84  is  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  a 
private  collection  in  Sicily*.    The  scene  represents  Cassandra 


Fio.  84. 


flying  from  Ajax  and  taking  refuge  at  the  xoanon  of  Athene.  To 
the  left  stands  old  King  Priam,  in  helpless  anguish.  The  notable 
point  about  the  scene  is  that  Athene,  who,  statue  though  she  be,  is 
apparently  about  to  move  to  the  rescue,  has  sent  as  her  advance 
guard  her  sacred  animal,  a  great  snake.  The  snake  is  clearly 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  the  wrath  of  the  goddess.  Just  such 
a  snake  did  Chryse,  another  local  Kore,  send  out  against  the 
intruder  Philoctetes  and  the  snake  of  Chryse,  Sophocles  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  was  the  secret  guardian  of  the  open-air  shrine. 
This  *  house-guarding  snake,'  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  every  earth-born  Kore.  At  Athens,  in  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Pheidias,  it  crouched  beneath  the  shield,  and  tradition 
said  it  was  the  earth-bom  hero  Erichthonios,  fostered  by  the  god- 
dess.   But  almost  certainly  this  guardian  snake  was  primarily  the 

1  0.  Beundorf,  Griechische  und  Sicilische  Vasenbilder,  pi.  51.  t. 
«  Soph.  PhiL  1327. 
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:aardian  genius  and  fate  of  the  city,  before  that  genius  or  &te 
merged  to  the  status  of  godhead.  When  the  Persians  besieged 
he  citadel,  Herodotus^  says,  the  guardian  snake  left  the  honey 
ake  that  was  its  monthly  sacrificial  food  untouched,  and,  *  when 
he  priestess  told  this,  the  Athenians  the  more  readily  and  eagerly 
orsook  their  city,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  had- 
kbandoned  the  citadel/ 

The  design  in  fig.  85  is  from  a  late  red-figured  lekythos  in 
:he  National  Museum  at  Athens*    The  scene  represented  is  a 
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"eminiscence  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  but  one  goddess  only  is 
>resent,  Athene,  and  by  her  side,  equal  in  height  and  majesty, 
I  great  snake.  The  artist  seems  dimly  conscious  that  the  snake 
J  somehow  the  double  of  Athene'.  To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a 
'Oman,  probably  Helen;  she  seems  to  be  imploring  the  little 
oanon  of  Athene  to  be  gracious.  Eros  is  apparently  drawing 
le  attention  of  Paris  away  from  Athene  to  Helen. 

Athene,  by  the  time  she  appears  in  art,  has  completely  shed 
ir  animal  form,  has  reduced  the  shapes  she  once  wore  of  snake 
id  bird  to  attributes,  but  occasionally  in  black-figured  vase- 
dntings  she  still  appears  with  wings.    On  the  obverse  of  the 

^  Herod,  yin.  41. 

'  Collignon  et  Coave,  Cat  1942.    Jahrbuch  d.  ImL,  Anzeiger,  1896,  p.  36. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  learn  that  Mr  Evans  has  discovered  at  Cnossos 
e  figure  of  a  goddess  with  a  snake  in  either  hand  and  a  snake  or  snakes  coiled 
loat  her  head.  She  may  prove  to  be  the  prototype  of  Athene,  of  the  Erinys  and 
many  another  form  of  Earth-goddess. 
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black-figared  cup^  in  fig.  86  the  artist  gives  her  wings :  but  fcur  her 
helmet  we  might  have  called  her  an  Erinys.    In  the  EumenideB 


Fio.  86. 


of  Aeschylus,  a  play  in  which  Athene  is  specially  concerned  to 

slough  off  all  traces  of  primitive  origin,  she  lays  suspicious 

emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  can  fly  without  wings^ : 

'With  foot  unwearied  haste  I  without  wings, 
Whirred  onward  by  my  aegis*  swelling  sail.* 

On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  she  is  wingless :  the  artist  has  no  clear 
conviction.  The  vase  is  instructive  as  showing  how  long  the  art 
type  of  a  divinity  might  remain  in  flux. 

Aphrodite. 

The  next  of  the  three  *  Maidens  *  to  be  considered  is  Aphrodite. 
A  doubt  perhaps  arises  as  to  her  claim  to  bear  the  name.  Kore 
she  is  in  her  eternal  radiant  youth :  Kore  as  virgin  she  is  not.  She 

1  Coll.  Faina.  Rom.  Mitt.  1897,  xii.  pi.  12.  Another  instance  of  a  wingsi  , 
Athene  occurs  on  the  fine  vase  published  by  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  Cat.  BibL  NiL 

No.  269,  p.  173,  fig.  23.  Athene  flies  over  the  sea  carrying  the  dead  body  of  a  heflk  i 

Here  she  performs  the  office  of  Eos  or  of  a  Death-Siren  or  Harpy.  1 

^  Aesch.  Kum.  407.  J 
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s  rather  Nymphe  the  Bride,  but  she  is  the  Bride  of  the  old  order ; 
ihe  is  never  wife,  never  tolerates  permanent  patriarchal  wedlock. 
]n  the  lovely  Homeric  hymn  it  is  clear  that  her  will  is  for  love,  not 
Darriage.  Admitted  to  the  patriarchal  Olympus,  an  attempt 
bolish  and  futile  is  made  to  attach  her  to  one  husband,  the 
craftsman  Hephaistos,  and,  significantly  enough,  her  other  name 
^  his  bride  is  Gharis^  She  is  the  Charis  of  physical  beauty 
ncamate. 

In  Homer  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  new-comer  to  Olympus, 
)arely  tolerated,  an  alien,  and  always  thankful  to  escape.  Like 
;he  other  alien.  Ares,  she  is  fain  to  be  back  in  her  own  home. 
3er  Homeric  titles,  Kypris  and  Kythereia,  show  that  originally 
ind  locally  she  is  goddess  of  the  island  South,  never  really  at 
lome  in  the  cold  austere  North,  where  Artemis  loved  to  dwell. 
5he  has  about  her  too  much  of  the  physical  joy  of  life  ever  to  find 
in  abiding  home  far  from  the  sunshine. 

Another  note  of  her  late  coming  into  Greece  proper  is  that  she  is 
n  Homer  a  departmental  goddess,  having  for  her  sphere  one  human 
>assion.  The  earlier  forms  of  divinities  are  of  larger  import,  they 
end  to  be  gods  of  all  work.  When  the  fusion  of  tribes  and  the 
nfluence  of  literature  conjointly  bring  together  a  number  of  local 
livinities,  perforce,  if  they  are  to  hold  together,  they  divide  func- 
ions  and  attributes,  i.e.  become  departmental.  Poseidon,  who 
ocally  was  Phytalmios,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  god  of  one 
element;  Hermes,  who  at  home  had  dominion  over  flocks  and 
lerds  and  all  life  and  growth,  becomes  merely  a  herald. 

Some  such  process  of  narrowing  of  functions  has,  we  may 
(uspect,  gone  on  in  the  shaping  of  the  figure  of  Aphrodite.  It 
vould  be  rash  to  assert  that  she  was  primarily  an  earth -goddess, 
)ut  certain  traits  in  her  cult  and  character  show  clearly  that  she 
lad  analogies  with  the  *Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.*  Fertile 
mimals  belong  to  her,  especially  the  dove  and  the  goat,  the  dove 
probably  from  very  early  days.  In  the  Mycenaean  shrine  recently 
discovered  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans,  one  of  the  figures  of  goddesses,  a 
quaint  early  figure  with  cylindrical  body  and  upraised  hands,  bears 
on  her  head  a  dove.  Such  a  figure,  dating  more  than  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  may  be  the  prototype  of  Aphrodite.  About  the 
cylindrical  bodies  of  other  similar  figures  snakes  are  coiled,  as 

1  //.  xvixi.  382. 
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the  lesser  mysteries  of  Agrae,  another  the  Anodes  of  Kore.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  sees  that  the  artist  is  haunted  by,  is  as 
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it  were  halting  between,  reminiscences  of  each  and  all.  Or  rather 
the  Anodos,  the  Bath,  the  Birth  are  as  yet  undiflferentiated.  By 
their  articulation  and  separation  we  have  immeasurably  lost. 

One  other  point  remains.  On  the  Ludovisi  relief  we  have  no 
Eros.  The  relief  is  archaic.  The  straight  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  delicate  over-long  feet,  the  strong  chin,  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  lovely  breasts,  all  remind  us  vividly  of  red-figured  vases  of  the 
severe  style ;  they  belong  to  the  last  bloom  of  archaism  just  before 
the  perfect  utterance  of  Pheidias.  Pheidias*  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  image  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  sculptured  '  Eros  receiving  Aphro- 
dite as  she  rises  from  the  sea  and  Peitho  crowning  Aphrodite.' 
Pheidias  was  much,  perhaps  over,  inspired  by  Homeric  tradition, 
hence  a  certain  sense  of  literary  chill  in  his  conceptions.  He 
forgets  the  ritual  Bath,  and  remembers  the  mythological  Birth. 
The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydiia  is  very  near  to  his  tradition,  but 


1  P.  V.  11.  8. 
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the  drapery  held  by  Feitho,  the  altar  and  the  palm-tree,  recall 
rather  the  Bath  than  the  Birth.  But  the  sculptor  of  the  relief 
embodies  a  tradition  more  theological,  less  mythological,  than 
either  Pheidias  or  the  vase-painter.  He  is  inspired  by  the  Anodos^ 
and  the  Bath,  which  was  but  one  of  its  ritual  humanized  forms, 
and  a  form  that  we  may  venture  to  call  matriarchal.  What  he  is 
concerned  to  show  is  the  birth  and  re-birth  of  Aphrodite,  Aphro- 
dite untouched  of  Eros,  eternally  virgin,  central  figure  of  a  Trinity 
of  Maidens  and,  as  Ourania,  She  of  the  Heavens. 

Aphrodite  as  island  queen  comes  to  have  a  birth  from  the  sea, 
but  a  poet  remembers  that,  though  she  is  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
air,  she  is  of  earth  also : 

'We  have  Been  thee,  0  Love,  thou  art  fair,  thou  art  eoodly,  0  Love, 
Thy  winga  make  light  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a  dove; 
Thy  feet  are  as  wind8  that  divide  the  Htreani  of  tlie  8oa, 
Earth  is  thy  coveriug  to  hide  thee,  the  garment  of  thee.' 

Aphrodite  the  earth-bom  Kore  is  also  sea-born,  as  became  an 
island  Queen,  but  more  than  any  other  goddess  she  becomes  *^ 
Ourania,  the  Heavenly  One,  and  the  vase-painter  sets  her  sailing 
throagh  heaven  on  her  great  swan".  She  is  the  only  goddess  who  .  ' 
in  passing  to  the  upper  air  yet  kept  life  and  reality.  Artemis 
becomes  unreal  from  sheer  inhumanity ;  Athene,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  a  cold  abstraction ;  Demeter,  in  Olympus,  is  but  a  lovely 
metaphor.  As  man  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  control  over 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  godhead  of  things  natural  faded  into 
science.  Only  the  mystery  of  life,  and  love  that  begets  life, 
remained,  intimately  realized  and  utterly  unexplained;  hence 
Aphrodite  keeps  her  godhead  to  the  end.  For  a  while,  owing  to 
special  social  conditions,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  owing  to  the  impulse 
of  Orphism,  her  figure  is  effaced  by  that  of  her  son  Eros,  but 
effaced  only  to  re-emerge  with  a  new  dignity  as  Mother  rather 
than  Maid.    In  the  image  of  Venus  Genetrix'  we  have  the  old 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  M.  Joubiu  {La  Sculpture  Grecque  entre 
Us  guerret  midiquea  et  Vfpoque  de  Periclhi,  p.  204)  has  anticipated  mc  in  using  the 
Genoa  vase  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprising  woman  in  the  Ludovisi  relief  is 
Aphrodite.  But  unfortunately  M.  Joubin  fails  to  see  that  Aplirodite  is  also  Kore ; 
he  says,  'D'autres  archtologues  avaient  identiii^  le  personnage  figure  d  mi-corps 
avec  Kord  ou  Oe;  mais  la  d^couverte  du  vase  de  Gdnes  eoupe  court  toutes  ces 
interpretations.*  This  is  to  my  mind  to  miss  the  real  religious  significance  of  the 
figure ;  bat  M.  Joubin  is,  of  course,  mainly  concerned  with  artistic  criticism. 

^  Brit.  Mus.  Cat,  d  2.  The  best  reproduction  of  this  Ijeautiful  vase  is  plate  xv. 
of  White  Athenian  Votes  in  Brit,  Mu».  ^  Lucret  i.  1. 
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radiance  of  Aphrodite,  bnt  sobered  somehow,  gra 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about 
Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Eourotrophos,  by  Eirene, 
every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  an( 

'Of  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleas 
Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven's  gliding  signs 
Thou  the  ship-bearing  sea,  fruit-bearing  land 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  si: 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  flv  from,  thee  the  clou 
And  thine  approach ;  for  thee  the  daedal  earth. 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile^ 
And  heaven  shines  with  floods  of  light  appease 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  lovo^ 
Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  '\^^ 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.' 


Hera. 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.    At  first  sight  g== 
not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride, 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  2^  ^ 
Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlocks  — 
Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment's  reflection  on- 
cultus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  ^^"^ 
beginning.    The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Arg^* 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jsl,^^ 
matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not 
dominant;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existed^ 
where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhc^x' 
ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alon  ^ 
the  temple  of  Zeus.    At  Airgos  the  early  votive 
of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  ^ 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.    At  Samos,  at  the  ci 
of  the  To7iea^,  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  t 

^  As  long  ago  as  lSo7,  H.  D.  Miiller  in  his  remarkable  book 
GriechUchen  Stdnnne^  pp.  249 — 255,  saw  that  Zeus  and  Hera  be! 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  compulsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  i 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  invaders.  Iq 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  followed  his  leading,  see  '  Primitive 
CI  Review,  Dec.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1893,  p.  44. 

3  Athen.  §  672. 
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^ade.  It  is  they  ^rho  hold  tVie   sceptres.    Humbly  in  the 
^^ygtound,  minished  and  all  hut  eflfaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
^^dens.  The  local  peasant  is  conservative\  and  we  may  hope 
too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 
The  intrusion  of  Zeus=  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
f^ynttpha  brings  to  mind  a  stoiy  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius' 
^  big  life  of  Epimenides.  Theoponipus  in  his  ' 
how  whw.Ej*  — 

lymphs  »r1 

Of  the  Vwt 
^WtheotyiW^ 


Semnae;  he  intrwU 
Crete,  and  wholly  alu 
to  reassert  himselC 
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radiance  of  Aphrodite,  bnt  sobered  somehow,  grave  with 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about  her  casi  . 
Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Kourotrophos,  by  Elirene,  by  each  ^ 
every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ^ 

'Of  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleasure,  . 
Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven's  gliding  signs 
Thou  the  ship-bearing  sea,  fruit-l^aring  land  ( 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing  ( 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  flv  from,  thee  the  clouds 
And  thine  approach ;  for  thee  the  daedal  earth 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile, 
And  heaven  shines  with  floods  of  light  appeased. 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  lov^ 
Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  land 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.' 


Hera. 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.  At  first  sight  she  seems  all  wi 
not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride,  Hera  Teleia,  que 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Zeus;  their  Sacr 
Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlock.  This  is  true  I 
Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  facts  of  lo< 
cultus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  was  not  from  t 
beginning.  The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Argonautic  legend 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jason  is  of  the  c 
matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not  Zeus,  who  is  rea 
dominant ;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existent.  In  Olymp 
where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhere  supreme,  t 
ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alone  long  predai 
the  temple  of  Zeus.  At  Argos  the  early  votive  terra-cottAs*  i 
of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  sanctuary,  t 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.  At  Samos,  at  the  curious  festi 
of  the  Tonea^y  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  that  is  card 

^  As  long  ago  as  1857,  H.  D.  Miiller  in  his  remarkable  book  Mythologie 
Griechitcheii  Stammer  pp.  249 — 255,  saw  that  Zeus  and  Hera  belonged  to  sto 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  compalsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  Zeus  is  reflec 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  invaders.  In  discussing 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  followed  his  leading,  see  *  Primitive  Hera-Wonh 
CL  Review,  Deo.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1898,  p.  44. 

2  Athen.  §  672. 
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b  of  the  town  and  bound  among  the  bushes,  and  Strabo^  tells  us 
it  in  ancient  days  Samos  was  called  Farthenia,  the  island  of  the 
liden.  At  Stymphalus,  in  remote  Arcadia,  Pausanias'  says  that 
jra  had  three  sanctuaries  and  three  surnames :  while  yet  a  girl 
3  was  called  Child,  married  to  Zeus  she  was  called  Complete 

Full-Grown  (reXeia),  separated  from  Zeus  and  returned  to 
ymphalus  she  was  called  Chera  (Widow).  Long  before  her  con- 
ction  with  Zeus,  the  matriarchal  goddess  may  well  have  reflected 
3  three  stages  of  a  woman's  life;  Teleia,  full-grown,  does  not 
cessarily  imply  patriarchal  marriage. 

Homer  himself  was  dimly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  days 
len  Hera  was  no  wife,  but  Mistress  in  her  own  right.  Otherwise, 
less  the  poet  Was  the  lowest  of  low  comedians,  what  means  her 
iseless  turbulence  and  the  unending  unseemly  strife  between 
e  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  and  the  woman  he  cannot  even 
at  into  submission?  What  her  urgent  insistent  tyranny  over 
3rakles  whom  Zeus  loves  yet  cannot  protect  ?  Is  the  tyrannous 
stress  really  made  by  the  Greek  housewife  even  of  Homeric 
ys  in  her  own  image  ?  The  answer  is  clear :  Hera  has  been 
cibly  married,  but  she  is  never  really  wife,  and  a  wife  s  submis- 
»n  she  leaves  to  the  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his 
ture  and  (significant  fact)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real 
jhaean  patriarchal  double — Dione*. 

Once  fairly  married,  Zeus  and  Hera  became  Sharers  of  one 
tar  {ofjLofioifjLioi),  and  against  the  conjunction  the  older  women 
/inities  are  but  too  often  powerless.  In  the  designs*  in  figs.  90 
d  91  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruthless  fashion  in 
lich  the  Ol3rmpian  pair  extrude  the  objects  of  an  ancient  local 
It.  In  fig.  90  we  have  a  votive  relief  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
niliar  type:  three  maiden  figures  linked  together.  That  the 
;ures  are  Nymphs  is  certain,  for  above  is  the  inscription,  '  To  the 
istress  Nymphs  {Kvpiatt;  Ni5/i<^a49).*    The  relief,  one  of  a  large 

»  Strab.  §  637. 

P.  VIII.  22.  2.  The  sources  for  the  cult  of  Hera  are  well  collected  by 
•  Farnell  in  his  CuHg  of  the  Greek  States,  p.  211,  but  with  Mr  Farneirs  main 
?sis  *  that  her  association  with  Zeus  is  a  primitive  factor  in  the  Greek  worship  of 
;ra  *  I  am  still  as  he  then  notes  (p.  19D)  completely  at  iRsne. 
^  Ajiain  acutely  observed  by  H.  D.  Miiller,  Mytholoyie  d.  Gr.  .SV/immf,  pp.  254, 
L».  where  the  identity  of  Dione  and  Juno  is  noted. 

*  These  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Sofia :  there  were  discovered  in  all 
lety-two  of  the  same  type.  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xxi.  1897,  p.  130,  fig.  12  ;  p.  138, 
.  17. 
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series  found  together  at  OrochAk  and  now  in  the  local  Museun 


Fia.  yo. 

at  Sofia,  is  of  late  Roman  style.  The  design  in  fig.  91  shows 
a  theological  shift.     The  two  dominant  Olympians,  of  large 


Fig.  91. 


stature  to  mark  their  supremacy,  occupy  the  forefront ;  they  hold 
each  an  expectant  pliiale  for  libations ;  to  them  only  is  sacrifice  t>o 
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J  made.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  sceptres.  Humbly  in  the 
ickground,  minished  and  all  but  effaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
aidens.  The  local  peasant  is  conservative  S  and  we  may  hope 
ley  too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 

The  intrusion  of  Zeus*  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
ymphs  brings  to  mind  a  stoiy  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius' 

his  Life  of  Epimenides.  Theopompus  in  his  *  Wonderful  Things ' 
Id  how  when  Epimenides  was  preparing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ymphs  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  saying,  *  Epimenides,  not 
'  the  Nymphs,  but  of  Zeus.'  Perhaps  Epimenides  went  further 
lan  the  orthodox  Olympian  religion  could  tolerate  in  the  matter 

the  revival  of  ancient  cults.  To  him,  as  has  been  already  seen 
I.  241),  was  credited  the  founding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 


Fio.  92. 


emnae  ;  he  introduced  ceremonies  of  purification  brought  from 
rete,  and  wholly  alien  to  Olympian  ritual.  It  was  time  for  Zeus 
)  reassert  himself. 

^  The  surviyal  of  the  type  of  the  *  Three  Sisters '  in  mediaeval  days  has  been  well 
raced  by  Bliss  Eokenstein,  Woman  under  Monasticism,  p.  40  ff. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  has  with  great  kindness  and 
;eiiero8ity  aUowed  me  to  read  in  proof  his  article  on  *  Zeus,  Jupiter  and  the  Oak,' 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  Classical  Review.  Mr  Cook  believes  that  the  worship 
of  Zeus  was  indigenous  in  Greece  and  that  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades  are  three 
forms  of  one  primaeval  god.  His  contention  is  supported  by  an  immense  mass  of 
etidence.  I  am  at  present  unconvinced,  but  space  forbids  niy  entering  on  the 
controversy  here. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Epim.  xi. 
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The  conflict  of  theological  conceptions  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  design  in  fig.  92,  from  a  votive  relief*  found  at  Eleusis  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  general  type  of  the 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  in  English  as  *  Funeral 
Banquets/  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  come  to 
hero-worship.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that  on  the 
left  side  of  the  relief  we  have  the  two  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
old  matriarchal  couple,  seated  side  by  side  as  equals,  on  the  right 
a  patriarchal  couple,  man  and  wife,  the  man  reclining  at  the 
banquet  and  holding  a  great  rhytm,  the  wife  submissively  seated 
by  his  side.  In  naming  them  it  is  safest  at  present  not  to  go 
beyond  what  is  written.  The  artist  has  inscribed  over  their  heads 
the  non-committal  words,  *  To  the  God,'  and  '  To  the  Goddess.' 

It  was  not  only  the  Olympian  Father  Zeus  who  victoriously 
took  over  to  himself  the  cult  of  the  Elarth-Mother  and  the  Earth- 
^    Maidens.    Even  more  marked  is  the  triumph  of  the  Olympian 
Son,  Apollo  I    The  design  in  fig.  93  is  from  a  rather  late  red- 


Fio.  93. 


figured  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum'.  A  wayfarer,  possibly 
Orestes,  has  come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god;  he  finds  hii*^ 

^        'Apx-  1866,  pi.  3.  The  'patriarchal  couple*  are,  I  incline  to  think,  rightly 
explained  by  Dr  Svoronos  {Journal  d'ArchSol.  et  Num,  1901,  p.  503)  as  Asklepip* 
and  Hygieia,  but  as  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  and  as 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  be  resumed  here,  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond  the  inscriptio*** 

a  I  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway  in  holding  that  Apollo  and  his  sister  Artemis  bela^» 
to  the  immigrant  Achaean  stock,  see  p.  31,  note  1. 

»  Heydemann,  Cat.  108.   Kaoul  Rochette,  Mon.  In€d.  pi.  37. 
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seated  on  the  very  omphalos  itself,  holding  the  laurel  and  the  lyre  in 
his  hands.  So  Hermes  found  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ion  of 
Euripides  M 

*To  Delphi,  where 
Phoebus,  on  earth's  mid  navel  o  er  the  world 
Enthrone,  weaveth  in  eternal  song 
The  sooth  of  cdl  that  is  or  is  to  he.' 

The  vase-painter  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  really  a  priestess 

who  utters  the  oracles.    Only  a  priestess  can  mount  the  sacred 

tripod,  and  he  paints  her  so  seated,  the  laurel  wreath  on  her  head 

and  the  sacred  taenia  in  her  hand,  but  he  knows  also  that  Apollo 

is  by  this  time  Lord  of  All. 

In  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  contest  is  between 

the  old  angry  ghosts,  the  Erinyes  envisaged  as  merely  the  spirits 

of  the  blood  feud,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  god,  our  sympathies 


at  least  in  part  with  the  new-comer.    But  even  here,  so 
[    ^tely  and  yet  so  pitiful  are  the  ancient  goddesses  that  our  hearts 
sore  for  the  outrage  on  their  order.   And  on  the  vase-painting, 
^l^en  we  remember  that  the  omphalos  is  the  very  seat  and  symbol 
the  Earth-Mother",  that  hers  was  the  oracle  and  hers  the 
*  Eur.  low  5. 

/j^*  The  CTidenoe  for  this  I  have  collected  elsewhere,  see  *Delphika,'  The 
"**^^>hiao8,  JM.8.  1899,  XIX.  225. 
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radiance  of  Aphrodite,  but  sobered  somehow,  grave  with  the 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about  her  cast  by 
Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Eourotrophos,  by  Elirene,  by  each  and 
every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  and  Heaven : 

'Of  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleasure, 
Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven's  gliding  signs 
Thou  the  ship-bearing  sea,  fruit-bearing  land 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  fly  from,  thee  the  clouds 
And  thine  approach  ;  for  thee  the  daedal  earth 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile. 
And  heaven  shines  with  floods  of  light  appeased. 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  love, 
Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  land 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.' 


Hera.  ,1 

I 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.    At  first  sight  she  seems  all  wife,  , 

not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride,  Hera  Teleia,  queen  . 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Zeus;  their  Sacred 

Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlock    This  is  true  for  ' 

Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  facts  of  local  I 

cultus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  was  not  from  the  . 
beginning.    The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Argonautic  legend  is 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jason  is  of  the  old 

matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not  Zeus,  who  is  really  . 

dominant ;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existent.    In  Olympia,  , 

where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhere  supreme,  the  . 

ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alone  long  predates  . 

the  temple  of  Zeus.    At  Argos  the  early  votive  terra-cottas*  are  ^ 

of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  sanctuary,  the  \ 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.    At  Samos,  at  the  curious  festival 
of  the  Tonea'*y  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  that  is  carried 

1  As  long  ago  as  1857,  H.  D.  Miiller  in  his  remarkable  book  Mythologie  der 
GriechUcheii  St&mme,  pp.  249 — 255,  saw  that  Zeus  and  Hera  belonged  to  stocks  ' 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  compnlsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  Zeus  is  reflected 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  invaders.  In  discnasing  the 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  followed  his  leading,  see  *  Primitive  Hera-Wonhip,' 
CI  Review,  Deo.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1898,  p.  44. 

^  Athen.  §  672. 
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out  of  the  town  and  bound  among  the  bushes,  and  Strabo^  tells  us 
that  in  ancient  days  Samos  was  called  Parthenia,  the  island  of  the 
Maiden.  At  Stymphalus,  in  remote  Arcadia,  Pausanias'  says  that 
Hera  had  three  sanctuaries  and  three  surnames  :  while  yet  a  girl 
she  was  called  Child,  married  to  iJeus  she  was  called  Complete 
or  FuU-Grown  (reXeia),  separated  from  Zeus  and  returned  to 
Stymphalus  she  was  called  Chera  (Widow).  Long  before  her  con- 
nection with  Zeus,  the  matriarchal  goddess  may  well  have  reflected 
the  three  stages  of  a  woman's  life;  Teleia,  full-grown,  does  not 
lecessarily  imply  patriarchal  marriage. 

Homer  himself  was  dimly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  days 
vheu  Hera  was  no  wife,  but  Mistress  in  her  own  right.  Otherwise, 
Lnles>s  the  poet  Was  the  lowest  of  low  comedians,  what  means  her 
easeless  turbulence  and  the  unending  unseemly  strife  between 
he  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  and  the  woman  he  cannot  even 
•eat  into  submission?  What  her  urgent  insistent  tyranny  over 
lerakles  whom  Zeus  loves  yet  cannot  protect  ?  Is  the  tyrannous 
Liistress  really  made  by  the  Greek  housewife  even  of  Homeric 
lays  in  her  own  image  ?  The  answer  is  clear :  Hera  has  been 
orcibly  married,  but  she  is  never  really  wife,  and  a  wife's  submis- 
ion  she  leaves  to  the  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his 
lature  and  (significant  fact)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real 
\chaean  patriarchal  double — Dione*. 

Once  fairly  married,  Zeus  and  Hera  became  Sharers  of  one 
Altar  (ofjLofioifjLioi),  and  against  the  conjunction  the  older  women 
divinities  are  but  too  often  powerless.  In  the  designs*  in  figs.  90 
\ud  91  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruthless  fashion  in 
which  the  Olympian  pair  extrude  the  objects  of  an  ancient  local 
3ult.  In  fig.  90  we  have  a  votive  relief  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
familiar  type:  three  maiden  figures  linked  together.  That  the 
figures  are  Nymphs  is  certain,  for  above  is  the  inscription,  *  To  the 
Mistress  Nymphs  (KvpLcu^  NvfMf>ai^y    The  relief,  one  of  a  large 

»  Strab.  §  637. 

•  P.  vni.  22.  2.  The  sources  for  the  cult  of  Hera  are  well  collected  by 
Mr  Farnell  in  his  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  p.  211,  but  with  Mr  Farnell's  main 
thesis  *  that  her  association  with  Zeus  is  a  primitive  factor  in  the  Greek  worship  of 
Hera '  I  am  still  as  he  then  notes  (p.  199)  completely  at  issue. 

^  Again  acutely  observed  by  H.  D.  Miiller,  Mytliologic  d.  Or.  Stamim:,  pp.  254, 
255.  where  the  identity  of  Dione  and  Juno  is  noted. 

*  These  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Solia :  there  were  discovered  in  all 
ninety-two  of  the  same  type.  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xxi.  1897,  p.  130,  tig.  12  ;  p.  138, 
fig.  17. 
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series  found  together  at  OrochAk  and  now  in  the  local  Muse 


Fio.  90. 

at  Sofia,  is  of  late  Roman  style.  The  design  in  fig.  91  she 
a  theological  shift.     The  two  dominant  Olympians,  of  la: 


Fio.  91. 

stature  to  mark  their  supremacy,  occupy  the  forefront ;  they  ti 
each  an  expectant  phiale  for  libations ;  to  them  only  is  sacrififci 
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e  made.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  sceptres.  Humbly  in  the 
ackground,  minished  and  all  but  effaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
[aidens.  The  local  peasant  is  conservative^  and  we  may  hope 
ley  too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 

The  intrusion  of  Zeus'  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
lymphs  brings  to  mind  a  stoiy  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius' 
1  his  Life  of  Epimenides.  Theopompus  in  his  *  Wonderful  Things ' 
)ld  how  when  Epimenides  was  preparing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
'ymphs  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  saying, '  Epimenides,  not 
F  the  Nymphs,  but  of  Zeus.'  Perhaps  Epimenides  went  further 
lan  the  orthodox  Olympian  religion  could  tolerate  in  the  matter 
f  the  revival  of  ancient  cults.    To  him,  as  has  been  already  seen 

241),  was  credited  the  founding  of  the  sanctuarj'^  of  the 


Fio.  92. 


emnae ;  he  introduced  ceremonies  of  purification  brouglit  from 
Irete,  and  wholly  alien  to  Olympian  ritual.  It  was  time  for  Zeus 
0  reassert  himself. 

^  The  snrviyal  of  the  type  of  the  *  Three  Sisters '  in  mediaeval  days  has  been  weU 
traced  by  Miss  Eokenstein,  Woman  under  Moiuisticism,  p.  40  fit. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  has  with  great  kindness  and 
generosity  aUowed  me  to  read  in  proof  his  article  on  *  Zeus,  Jupiter  and  the  Oak,' 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  Classical  Review,  Mr  Cook  believes  that  the  worship 
of  Zeus  was  indigenous  in  Greece  and  that  Zens,  Poseidon  and  Hades  are  three 
forms  of  one  primaeval  god.  His  contention  is  supported  by  an  immense  mass  of 
•▼idence.  I  am  at  present  unconvinced,  but  space  forbids  my  entering  on  the 
ooDtrorersy  here. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Epim.  xi. 
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The  conflict  of  theological  conceptions  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  design  in  fig.  92,  from  a  votive  reliefs  found  at  Eleusis  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  general  type  of  the 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  in  English  as  '  Funeral 
Banquets/  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  come  to 
hero-worship.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that  on  the 
lefl  side  of  the  relief  we  have  the  two  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
old  matriarchal  couple,  seated  side  by  side  as  equals,  on  the  right 
a  patriarchal  couple,  man  and  wife,  the  man  reclining  at  the 
banquet  and  holding  a  great  rhyton,  the  wife  submissively  seated 
by  his  side.  In  naming  them  it  is  safest  at  present  not  to  go 
beyond  what  is  written.  The  artist  has  inscribed  over  their  heads 
the  non-committal  words,  *  To  the  God,*  and  '  To  the  Goddess.' 

It  was  not  only  the  Olympian  Father  Zeus  who  victoriously 
took  over  to  himself  the  cult  of  the  Earth-Mother  and  the  Ekuth- 
^    Maidens.    Even  more  marked  is  the  triumph  of  the  Olympian 
Son,  Apollo^.    The  design  in  fig.  93  is  from  a  rather  late  red- 


Fia.  93. 

figured  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum*.  A  wayfarer,  possibly 
Orestes,  has  come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god;  he  finds  him 

^  'Apx-  I'^CS,  pi.  3.  The  'patriarchal  couple*  are,  I  incline  to  think,  rightly 
explained  by  Dr  Svoronos  {Journal  ifArchSoL  et  Num.  1901,  p.  503)  as  AsklepW* 
and  Hygieia,  but  as  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  and  as  tW 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  be  resumed  here,  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond  the  inscription- 

2  1  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway  in  holding  that  Apollo  and  his  sister  Artemis  belong 
to  the  immij?rant  Achaean  stock,  see  p.  31,  note  1. 

*  Heydemann,  Cat,  108.    Raoul  Rocliette,  aMoh.  Inid,  pi.  37. 
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seated  on  the  very  omphalos  itself,  holding  the  laurel  and  the  lyre  in 
his  hands.  So  Hermes  found  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ion  of 
Euripides^: 

'To  Delphi,  where 
Phoebus,  on  earth's  mid  navel  o'er  the  world 
EnthronM,  weaveth  in  eternal  song 
The  sooth  of  all  that  is  or  is  to  be.' 

The  vase-painter  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  really  a  priestess 

who  utters  the  oracles.    Only  a  priestess  can  mount  the  sacred 

tripod,  and  he  paints  her  so  seated,  the  laurel  wreath  on  her  head 

and  the  sacred  taenia  in  her  hand,  but  he  knows  also  that  Apollo 

is  by  this  time  Lord  of  All. 

In  the  EuTnenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  contest  is  between 

the  old  angry  ghosts,  the  Erinyes  envisaged  as  merely  the  spirits 

of  the  blood  feud,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  god,  our  sympathies 


Fio.  94. 

^  at  least  in  part  with  the  new-comer.  But  even  here,  so 
stately  and  yet  so  pitiful  are  the  ancient  goddesses  that  our  hearts 
^  sore  for  the  outrage  on  their  order.  And  on  the  vase-painting, 
^hen  we  remember  that  the  omphalos  is  the  very  seat  and  symbol 

the  Earth-Mother*,  that  hers  was  the  oracle  and  hers  the 

*  Eur.  Ion  5. 

A  The  eTidenee  for  this  I  have  collected  elsewhere,  see  *DelpViikAi,'  ^.  Tdl.^ 
^Phalos,  JM.8.  im,  vx.  225. 
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holy  oracular  snake  that  Apollo  slew,  the  intrusion  is  hard  to 
bear. 

The  triumph  of  the  Olympian  order  is  still  more  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  design  in  fig.  94,  from  a  votive  relief^  in  the  local 
Museum  at  Sparta.    The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  the 
omphalos  on  a  low  basis.    It  looks  very  humble  and  obscure.  At 
either  side  of  it  are  perched  new  guardians,  the  great  eagles  of 
Olympian  Zeus.    The  story*  said  that  starting  from  either  end  of 
the  world  they  met  at  Pytho,  at  the  omphalos.    The  birds  were 
variously  said  to  be  swans  or  eagles.    Neither  swans  nor  eagles 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Earth-goddess ;  they  are  Ouranian 
eagles  for  Zeus  or  swans  for  Apoljo,  and,  standing  over  the  omphalos, 
1   they  mark  the  dominion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.    But  the 
artist  has  uttered  his  meaning  still  more  emphatically.  Towering 
^   /'  over  the  omphalos  is  the  great  figure  of  Apollo  with  his  l)rre.  He 
\  holds  out  a  cup,  and  libation  to  him  is  poured  by  his  sister 
Artemis.    The  Olympian  victory  is  complete. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Making  of  a  goddess ;  we  have 
seen  one  woman-form  take  various  shapes  as  Mother  and  Maiden, 
as  duality  and  trinity ;  we  have  seen  these  shapes  crystallize  into 
Olympian  divinities  as  Athene,  as  Aphrodite,  as  Hera,  and  as  it 
were  resume  themselves  again  into  the  great  monotheistic  figure 
of  Venus  Genetrix.  We  have  noted  evidence,  very  scattered  and 
fragmentary,  of  earlier  animal  forms  of  the  goddess  as  bird  and 

.  snake.    But  it  has  been  obvious  enough  that  the  weak  point  in 
the  argument  is  just  this  transitional  phase.  >^  The  goddesses, 
when  they  first  come  into  our  ken,  are  goddesses,  fully  human  and 
lovely  in  form,  figures  whose  lineaments  have  been  fixed  and 
J  beautified  by  art,  and  of  mythological  rather  than  of  ritual  content 

'^In  a  word  links  are  wanting  in  the  transition  from  ghost  or  snake 
or  bogey  to  goddess:  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested.^ )  The  full 
development  of  the  women  divinities  seems  to  have  been  earlier 
accomplished,  the  sublimation  earlier  complete,  and  hence  the 
early  phases  of  that  development  are  more  effaced;  and  next 
these  goddess  figures  became  more  completely  material  for  poetic 
treatment.  In  the  Making  of  a  god  we  catch  in  some  figures  tlift 
process  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  many  missing  links  in  the  passa^ 
from  ghost  and  snake  to  Olympian  will  thereby  become  manife^^ 


^  A,  Mitt,  1887,  Taf.  xn. 


>  Plut.  de  defect,  orac.  1. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  GOD. 

*ia>  8€oi  NccoTcpoi,  nAAAioyc  NOMoyc 
KAemnACAcSe.' 

Frequently,  in  his  wanderings  through  Greece,  Pausanias 
came  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  local  heroines,  and  these  sanctuaries 
are  almost  uniformly  tombs  at  which  went  on  the  cultus  of  the 
dead.  At  Olympia*  inside  the  Altis  he  noted  the  Hippodameion 
or  sanctuary  of  Hippodameia,  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
walL  Into  this  enclosure  once  a  year  women  were  permitted  to 
enter  to  sacrifice  to  Hippodameia  and  do  other  rites  in  her 
honour.  The  tomb  of  Auge*  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Pergamos, 
a  mound  of  earth  enclosed  by  a  stone  basement  and  on  the  top 
the  figure  of  a  naked  woman.  At  Leuctra'  in  Laconia  there  was 
an  actual  temple  (vao^)  of  Cassandra  with  an  image ;  the  people 
of  the  place  called  her  Alexandra,  *  Helper  of  Men.'  At  Sparta* 
Helen  had  a  sanctuary,  and  in  Rhodes  she  was  worshipped  as 
She  of  the  Tree, '  Dendritis,'  and  to  her  as  Dendritis,  if  we  may 
trust  Theocritus*,  maidens  brought  offerings.  At  her  wedding 
they  sing : 

^0  fair,  O  gracious  maiden,  the  while  we  chant  our  lay, 
A  wedded  wife  art  thou.    But  we,  at  dawning  of  the  day. 
Forth  to  the  grassy  mead  will  go,  to  our  old  racing  place, 
And  gather  wreaths  of  odorous  flowers,  and  think  upon  thy  face, 
Again,  again,  Helen,  on  thee,  as  young  lambs  in  the  dew 
Think  of  the  milk  that  fed  them  and  run  back  to  mother  ewe. 
For  thee  the  first  of  Maidens  shall  the  lotus  creeping  low 
Be  culled  to  hang  in  garlands  where  the  shadowy  plane  doth  grow; 
To  thee  where  grows  the  shadowy  plane  the  first  oil  shall  be  poiu^. 
Drop  by  drop  from  a  silver  cruse,  to  hold  thy  name  adored; 
And  letters  on  the  bark  be  wrought,  fur  him  who  goes  to  see, 
A  message  graven  Dorian-wise:  "Kneel;  I  am  Helen's  tree.'" 

*  P.  VI.  20.  7.  2     VIII.  4.  9. 

*  ^.  lu.  26.  5.  <  P.  ra.  16.  3.  »  Theoor.  Id.  xviii.  38. 
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Helen  as  local  heroine  had,  it  would  seem,  not  only  a  sanctuary 
and  a  sacred  tree  but  a  very  ancient  image.  The  design  in  figs. 
95  and  96  is  from  a  lekythos*  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  kind  usually  known  as 
'  proto-Corinthian.'  Its  style  dates  it  as 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  it 
it  our  earliest  extant  monument  of  'the 
rape  of  Helen.'  The  subject  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  popularity  in  archaic 
art,  as  it  occurred  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae^  In  the  centre  of  the  design 
stands  a  woman-figure  of  more  than  natural 
size.  Two  men  advance  against  her  fi'om 
the  right ;  the  foremost  seizes  her  by  the 
wrist.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre. 
He  is  Theseus,  and  behind  him  comes 
Peirithoos,  brandishing  a  great  sword.  To 
the  left  of  Helen  are  her  two  brothers,  the 
horsemen  Kastor  and  Polydeukes.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Helen  is  here  more  image  than  living  woman.    Dr  Blinkenbeig, 


Fig.  96. 


who  rightly  interprets  the  scene  as  the  rape  of  Helen,  says  'ses 
mains  levies  expriment  la  surprise  et  TefFroi,'  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  early  image  of  the  Mycenaean  goddess  with 
uplifted  hands'  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  gesture  is  hieratic 
rather  than  human.  This  early  7th  century  document  suggests 
that  'the  rape  of  Helen'  was  originally  perhaps  the  rape  of  a 
xoanon  fi'om  a  sanctuary,  rather  than  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 

1  Inv.  G.A.  617.   Published  by  M.  L.  Couve,  Revue  Archiologique,  189S,  p. 
figs.  1  and  2,  and  disoussed  by  Dr  Blinkenberg,  1898,  p.  398. 

2  P.  in.  18.  16. 

»  Dr  S.  Wide,  *Mykeni8che  Gotterbilder  und  Idole,'  A.  Mitt,  1901,  p. 

PI.  XII. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  dominant  hieratic  figure  on  the  vase 
is  more  divine  than  human. 

For  Homer,  poet  of  the  immigrant  Achaeans,  Helen  of  the  old 
order  of  daughters  of  the  land  is  a  mortal  heroine,  beautiful  and 
sinful,  yet  in  a  sense  divine.  To  the  modem  poet  she  is  altogether 
goddess,  for  she  is  Beauty  herself : 

Light  and  Shadow  of  all  things  that  be, 
O  B^uty,  wild  with  wreckage  like  the  sea, 

Say,  who  shall  win  thee,  thou  without  a  name? 
O  Helen,  Helen,  who  shall  die  for  thee?' 

Hebe,  another  local  heroine,  has  at  Phlius*  a  sacred  grove  and 
a  sanctuary,  *  most  holy  from  ancient  days/  The  goddess  of  the 
sanctuary  was  called  by  the  earliest  authorities  of  the  place 
Ganymeda,  but  later  Hebe.  Her  sanctuary  was  an  asylum,  and 
this  was  held  to  be  her  greatest  honour  that  'slaves  who  took 
refuge  there  were  safe  and  prisoners  released  hung  their  fetters 
on  the  trees  in  her  grove.'  That  a  sanctuary  should  be  an  asylum 
is  a  frequent  note  of  antiquity.  When  the  immigrant  conqueror 
reduces  the  whole  land  to  subjection,  he,  probably  from  super- 
stitious awe,  leaves  to  the  conquered  their  local  sanctuary,  the 
one  place  safe  from  his  tyranny.  Hebe-Ganymeda,  female  corre- 
lative of  Gany modes,  is  promoted  to  Olympus,  but  significantly 
she  is  admitted  only  as  cupbearer  and  wife  of  Herakles.  Olympus 
here  as  always  mirrors  human  relations.  Hera  by  marriage  with 
Zeus  is  admitted  to  full  patriarchal  citizenship,  her  shadowy  double 
Hebe  is  but  her  Maid  of  Honour. 

As  a  rule  then  the  local  heroine  remains  merely  the  object  of 
a  local  cult.  Where  she  passed  upward  to  the  rank  of  a  real 
divinity,  the  steps  of  transition  are  almost  wholly  lost.  We  feel  «^ 
inwardly  sure  that  Hera  and  Aphrodite  were  once  of  mere  local 
import,  like  Auge  or  Iphigeneia,  but  we  lack  definite  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  Athene  the  local  origin,  it  has  been  shown  (p.  301), 
is  fairly  clear. 

The  reason  why  the  local  heroine  failed  to  emerge  to  complete 
godhead  is  sometimes  startlingly  clear.    Her  development  was  | 
checked  midway  by  the  intrusion  of  a  full-blown  goddess  of  the 
Olympian  stock.    Near  to  Cruni  in  Arcadia  Pausanias*  saw  the 
grave  of  Callisto.    It  was  a  high  mound  on  which  grew  trees. 


1  P.  n.  13.  3. 


»  P.  vni.  35.  8. 
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some  of  them  fruit-bearing,  some  barren.  '  On  the  top  of  the 
mound/  Pausanias  adds, '  is  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  with  the  title 
Calliste.*  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  Over  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Bear-Maiden,  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  Artemis  the  Northerner, 
the  Olympian,  has  superposed  her  cult,  and  to  facilitate  the  shift 
she  calls  herself  Calliste,  the  Fairest.  Possibly  here,  as  at  Athens 
under  the  title  of  Brauronia,  she  kept  up  the  ancient  bear- 
serviced 

The  passage  from  ghost  to  goddess  is  for  the  most  part  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  but  of  the  analogous  process  fix)m  ghost  to 
god  the  steps  are  still  in  historical  times  clearly  traceable.  The 
reason  is  clear.  The  intrusion  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the 
practice  of  tracing  descent  from  the  father  instead  of  the  mother, 
tended  to  check,  if  it  was  powerless  wholly  to  stop,  the  worship 
of  eponymous  heroines.  Conservatism  compelled  the  worship 
of  old  established  heroines,  but  no  fresh  canonizations  took 
place.  The  ideal  woman  of  Pericles  was  assuredly  not  the  8tu£F 
of  which  goddesses  were  made.  If  we  would  note  the  actual 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  divinity,  it  is  to  Aero-worship  we 
must  turn*. 

The  Hero  as  Snake. 

The  design  in  fig.  97  is  from  an  archaic  relief*  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  now  in  the  local  Museum  at  Sparta.  It  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  reliefs  found  near  Sparta,  all  of  which  are  cast 
approximately  in  the  same  type.  A  male  and  a  female  figure  are 
seated  side  by  side  on  a  great  throne-like  chair.  The  female 
figure  holds  her  veil,  the  male  figure  a  large  cantharus  or  two- 
handled  cup,  as  if  expecting  libation.    Worshippers  of  diminutive 

^  For  the  bear-service  of  Artemis  and  the  bear  dedicated  to  her,  see  Myth,  and 
Man.  Auc.  Athens,  p.  403. 

'  The  materials  for  the  study  of  hero-worship  are  weU  collected  in  Boscher's 
Lexicon,  s.v.  Heroes,  and  for  English  readers  there  is  an  ezceUent  survey  in 
Mr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse's  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  c.  i.  In  the  pages  that  follow  I  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  aspects  of  hero-worship  as  affect  my  main  arij^ument, 
and  to  certain  e\idence  from  art  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  neglected,  or 
misunderstood.  I  must  also  note  that,  advisedly,  I  only  deal  with  the  *  Making  of 
a  God '  in  so  far  as  the  god  developes  out  of  the  hero.  The  most  important  and 
far  more  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  totemism  and  god-making,  a 
roblem  for  the  solution  of  which  Greek  tradition  provides  but  scanty  material, 
leave  for  the  present  untouched.  It  can  only  be  decided  by  mndi  wider  anthropo- 
logical investigation  than  is  within  my  scope. 

'  A,  Mitt,  1877,  pi.  XXII. 
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size  approach  with  oflferings — a  cock  and  some  object  that  may 
be  a  cake,  an  egg  or  a  fruit.  The  reliefs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninscribed,  but  on  some  of  rather  later  date  names  are  written 


Fig.  97. 


near  the  figure,  and  they  are  the  names  of  mortals,  e.g.  *Timocles\' 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  these  monuments  representations  of 
the  dead,  but  the  dead  conceived  of  as  half  divine,  as  heroized — 
hence  their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  their  worshipping 
descendants.    They  are  KpeuTrovc^,  '  Better  and  Stronger  Ones.' 

The  artist  of  the  relief  in  fig.  97  is  determined  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  Behind  the  chair,  equal  in  height  to  the  seated 
figures,  is  a  great  curled  snake,  but  a  snake  strangely  fashioned. 
From  the  edge  of  his  lower  lip  hangs  down  a  long  beard;  a 

1  For  the  *TimoeleB' relief  and  for  the  whole  class  in  general,  see  Myth,  and  Mon, 
Anc,  Athent,  p.  590,  where  I  have  discussed  the  influence  of  the  typography  of 
these  hero-reliefi  on  Attio  grayestones. 
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decoration  denied  by  nature.  The  intention  is  clear;  he  is  a 
human  snake,  the  vehicle,  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  man's  ghost 
Snakes  lurk  about  tombs,  they  are  uncanny-looking  beasts,  and  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  seen  in  a  snake  the 
vehicle  of  a  ghost.  M.  Henri  Jumod^  in  discussing  the  beliefs  of 
the  Barongas,  notes  that  among  this  people  the  snake  is  regarded 
as  the  chikonembo  or  ghost  of  a  dead  man,  usually  of  an  ancestor. 
The  snake,  so  regarded,  is  feared  but  not  worshipped.  A  free- 
thinker among  the  Barongas,  if  bored  by  the  too  frequent  re- 
appearance of  the  snake  ancestor,  will  kill  it,  saying  *  Come  now, 
we  have  had  enough  of  you.' 

Zeus  Meilichios,  it  has  been  seen  (p.  18),  was  worshipped  as  a 
snake.  If  we  examine  the  great  snake  on  his  relief  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  it 
is  seen  to  be  also  bearded.  The  beard  in  this  case  is  not  at  the 
end  of  the  lip,  but  a  good  deal  further  back. 

The  addition  of  the  beard  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  frank 
anthropomorphism ;  the  snake  is  in  a  transition  stage  between 
animal  and  human,  and  human  for  the  artist  means  divine.  He 
gives  the  snake  a  beard  to  mark  his  anthropomorphic  divinity, 
just  as  he  gave  to  the  bull  river-god  on  coins  a  human  head  with 
horns.  The  further  question  arises, '  Was  there  anything  in  nature 
that  might  have  acted  as  a  possible  suggestion  of  a  beard  ?  '  An 
interesting  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
an  eminent  authority  on  snakes,  Dr  Hans  Gadow,  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  scientific  particulars. 

The  snake  represented  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  Dr  Gadow  believes  to  be 
the  species  known  as  Coelopeltis  lacertina.  It  occurs  from  Spain 
to  Syria  and  specimens  of  6  ft.  long  are  not  uncommon.  The 
creature's  head,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  reproduced  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity;  the  name  lacertina  is  due  to  the  lizard-like, 
instead  of  snake-like,  depressed  head.  Moreover  this  species  is 
really  poisonous,  but  only  to  its  proper  prey,  e.g.  mice,  rats,  lizards, 
etc.,  while  it  is  practically  harmless  to  man,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  poison  fangs,  which  are  far  back  in  the  mouth 
instead  of  near  the  front.  This  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  arrange- 
ment and  probably  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In  fact  the 
Coelopeltis  lacertina  is  a  snake  with  poison  that  does  not  ordinarily 
strike.  On  occasion  it  could  bite  a  man's  hand,  i.e.  if  it  opened 
^  H.  Jamod,  Les  Barongas,  p.  396,  and  see  'Delphika,'  J,H,S.  xxx..l899,  p. 
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its  mouth  very  wide,  as  wide  as  a  strikiog  cobra.  This  position  of 
the  dropped  jaw,  according  to  Dr  Qadow,  is  very  noticeable  and 
must  have  been  observed  by  the  ancients.  The  angle  of  the 
dropped  jaw  is  just  that  of  the  beard  on  the  snake  in  fig.  1  (p.  18). 
It  seems  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  the  dropped  jaw, 
seen  at  a  distance,  might  have  suggested  a  beard,  or  that  an  artist 
representing  an  actual  dropped  jaw  may  have  been  copied  by 
another  who  misinterpreted  the  jaw  into  a  beard.  In  any  case 
the  scheme  of  the  dropped  jaw  would  be  ready  to  hand  and  would 
help  to  soften  the  anomaly  of  the  bearded  snake  \ 


In  snake  form  the  hero  dwelt  in  his  tomb,  and  to  indicate  this 
fact  not  uncommonly  on  vase-paintings  we  have  a  snake  depicted 
on  the  very  grave  mound  itsel£   The  design  in  fig.  98,  from  a  black- 


figured  lekythos'  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  a  good  instance. 
The  funeral  mound  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  design  is,  on 
the  original  vase,  white,  and  on  it  is  painted  a  black  snake ;  the 
mound  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  black  stele :  whether  the  vase- 
painter  regards  his  snake  as  painted  actually  outside  the  tomb  or 
&8  representing  the  snake-hero  actually  resident  within^  is  not 

^  Mr  F.  M.  CJornford  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  the  bearded  snake  is  not 
]|Bknown  to  Greek  Uteratore.  He  is  one  of  the  many  OaCfiara  that  meet  ns  in  the 
^  0/  Apollonios  of  Tyana,  see  Philostr.  Vit,  Apoll.  iii.  7  and  8.  These  snakes 
^''^  to  the  wonder  land  of  India. 

'  Published  and  diflcnsBed,  *Delphika,'  J,H,S.  xix.  1899,  p.  229,  figs.  9  and  10. 
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easy  to  determine.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  the  left  of  the  tomb 
with  uplifted  sword  points  probably  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  it 
may  be  of  vengeance. 

In  the  curious  design  in  fig.  99,  from  a  kotylos  also  in  the 
Naples  Museum^  we  have  again  a  funeral  mound,  again  decorated 


with  a  huge  snake,  this  time  represented  with  dropped  jaw  and 
beard.  The  tomb  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  mantic  shrine. 
Two  men  are  seated  watching  attentively  the  portent  of  the  eagle 
and  the  snake.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  to  the  right,  the  tomb- 
mound  is  decorated  with  a  stag,  and  the  portent  is  an  eagle 
devouring  a  hare. 

Herodotus^  notes  that  among  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Nasa- 
mones  tombs  were  used  for  two  purposes,  for  the  taking  of  oaths 
and  for  dream  oracles.  *In  their  oaths  and  in  the  art  of  divination 
they  observe  the  following  practice:  they  take  oaths  by  those 
among  them  who  are  accounted  to  be  most  virtuous  and  excellent, 
by  touching  their  tombs,  and  when  they  divine  they  regularly 
resort  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  having  made 
supplication  they  go  to  sleep,  and  whatever  vision  they  behold  of 
that  they  make  use.'  Herodotus  like  many  travellers  was  more 
familiar,  it  would  seem,  with  the  customs  of  foreigners  than  with 
those  of  his  own  people.  He  notes  the  two  customs  as  though 
they  were  alien  curiosities,  but  the  practice  of  swearing  on  a 

1  Cat,  2458.  J.U.S.  1899,  p.  227,  figs.  7  and  8.   I  have  here  diacoased  and^ 

rejected  a  possible  mythologioal  interpretation. 
»  Herod,  iv.  172. 
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iU8t  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  slave  in  the 
ori  says  to  Electra^ : 

'Reverencing  thy  father's  tomb  like  to  an  altar, 
Mine  intuoBt  thoughts  I  speak,  doing  thy  hest' 

the  hero  Sosipolis  at  Olympia*  oaths  were  taken  '  on  the 
jt  occasions' — by  Sosipolis  who  in  true  hero-fashion  was  wont 
ear  in  snake-form.    That  these  oaths  were  taken  on  his 

tomb  we  are  not  told,  but  the  sanctuary  of  a  snake-hero 
ircely  in  its  origin  have  been  other  than  his  tomb.  Almost 
hero  in  Greece  had  his  dream  oracle.  Later  as  the  hero 
received  of  as  in  human  rather  than  animal  shape  the 
tion  between  hero  and  snake  is  loosened,  and  we  get  the 
%  confused  theology  of  Aeneas' : 

'Doubtful  if  he  should  deem  the  gliding  snake 
The  geniuH  of  the  place,  or  if  it  were 
His  father's  ministrant' 

Sg.  100  we  have  an  altar  to  a  hero  found  in  Lesbos*,  not  the  old 
ve  grave  mound  which  was  the  true 
1  form,  but  a  late  decorative  struc- 
ich  as  might  have  served  an  Olym- 
It  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  Roman 
The  people  to  Aristandros  the  hero, 
Cleotimos/  and  that  the  service  is 
lero  is  further  emphasized  by  the 

sculptured  on  the  top  round  the 

cup  which  served  for  libations, 
are  two  snakes;  it  is  no  longer 
1  that  the  hero  himself  is  a  snake, 
e  snake  reminiscence  clings. 

ihe  question  be  raised,  *why  did  the 
I  image  the  dead  hero  as  a  snake?' 
y  certain  or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  offered.  Aelian*  in 
atise  on  *  The  Nature  of  Animals '  says  that  the  backbone 
?ad  man  when  the  manow  has  decayed  turns  into  a  snake, 
lance,  sudden  apparition  of  a  snake  near  a  dead  body  may 

B8ch.  Choeph.  105.  «      yj,  20.  3.  »  Verg.  Aen.  y.  95. 

.  Conze,  JUise  in  der  Intel  Lesbos,  PI.  iv.  fig.  5,  p.  11. 
aL  Hut.  An.  i.  61. 
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have  started  the  notion.  Plutarch'  tells  how,  when  the  body  of 
Cleomenes  was  impaled,  the  people,  seeing  a  great  snake  wind 
itself  about  his  head,  knew  that  he  was  '  more  than  mortal ' 
(Kpeirropof;),  Of  course,  by  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  the  snake  was 
well  established  as  the  vehicle  of  a  hero,  but  some  such  coinci- 
dence may  very  early  have  given  rise  to  this  association  of  ideas. 
Plutarch  adds  that  *the  men  of  old  time  associated  the  snake 
most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes.'  They  did  this  because,  he  says, 
philosophers  had  observed  that  'when  part  of  the  moisture  of  the 
marrow  is  evaporated  and  it  becomes  of  a  thicker  consistency  it 
produces  serpents.* 

The  snake  was  not  the  only  vehicle.  As  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  305),  the  spirit  of  the  dead  could  take  shape  as  a  human- 
headed  bird  or  even  perhaps,  if  a  bird  happened  to  perch  on 
a  tomb,  as  a  mere  natural  hoopoe  or  swallow.  Between  the  bird- 
souls  and  the  snake-souls  there  is  this  diflFerence.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  huiKian-headed  bird  was  purely  a  creature  of  mythology, 
whereas  the  bearded  human  snake  was  the  object  of  a  cult.  Also 
the  bird-soul,  though  sometimes  male,  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a 
woman ;  the  snake,  even  when  not  bearded,  is  usually  the  vehide 
of  a  male  ghost ;  as  such  he  is  the  incarnation  rather  of  the  hero 
than  the  heroine.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  expression  '  Speckled  hero,'  which  arose,  Photias' 
explains,  because  snakes  which  are  speckled  are  called  heroes. 
Of  these  snake-heroes  and  their  cultus  Homer  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  but  the  belief  in  them  is  essentially  primitive  and 
recrudesces  with  other  popular  superstitions. 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  39. 

3  Phot.  B.v.  rjptat  itoikIXos,   After  Christian  days  the  notion  started  by  tha 
Olympian  religion  that  the  snake  was  bad  was  strengthened  by  association  with 
the  *old  serpent'  of  Semitic  mythology.   Mr  B.  G.  Bosanquet  kindly  drew  my 
attention  to  a  curious  surviyal  of  the  belief  that  a  bad  soul  takes  the  form  A 
a  snake  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  fifth  century  saint,  St  MuceOoi 
{Boll.  Acta  Sanctorum  1 — 3,  vol.  lxiii.  of  the  whole  series,  pp.  259  and  967). 
It  was  related  that  a  certain  matron  of  noble  family,  but  bad  character,  died  uid 
was  buried  with  great  pomp.    *Ergo  ad  consumendum  ejus  cadaver  ooepit  serpens 
immfknissimus  frequentare,  et,  ut  dicam  clarius,  mulieri,  cujos  membra  bestia 
devorabat,  ipse  draco  f actus  est  sepultura.'   St  MarceUus  subdued  Uie  snake  by 
striking  it  thrice  with  his  staff  and  putting  his  prayer-book  on  its  head.    To  the 
present  day  among  the  Greeks  an  unbaptized  child,  who  is  not  yet  qoite  hnmaik 
(X/Dto-rtay^s),  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  snake-monster  (dpdirof)  and  is  apt  to 
disappear  in  snake  form.   For  the  d/>djcos  see  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore^  p.  26L 
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The  Cultus-Titles. 

The  great  snake,  later  worshipped  as  Zeus  Meilichios,  was,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  21),  not  Zeus  himself,  but  an  under- 
world being  addressed  by  the  title  Meilichios,  gracious,  kindly, 
easy  to  be  intreated.  It  will  now  be  evident  that  his  snake  form 
marks  him  as  the  vehicle  or  incarnation  of  a  ghost,  a  local  hero. 
He  was  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  local  divinities  who  were 
invoked  not  by  proper  names  but  by  adjectival  epithets,  de- 
scriptive of  their  nature,  epithets  which  gradually  crystallized 
into  cultus- titles.  That  these  titles  were  really  adjectival  is 
shown  sometimes  by  the  actual  word,  e.g.  Meilichios ,  which  re- 
tains its  adjectival  sense,  sometimes  by  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  on 
as  a  distinguishing  epithet  by  an  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus-Amphiaraos. 
These  cultus-titles  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  making  of  a 
god  and  must  be  examined  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Herodotus'  in  discussing  the  origins  of  Greek  tffeology  makes 
the  following  significant  statement :  *  The  Pelasgians  formerly 
made  all  sorts  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  invoked  them  in  prayer, 
as  I  know  from  what  I  heard  in  Dodona,  but  they  gave  to  none 
of  them  either  name  or  eponym,  for  such  they  had  not  yet  heard : 
they  addressed  them  as  gods  because  they  had  set  all  things  in 
order  and  ruled  over  all  things.  Then  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
they  learnt  the  names  of  the  other  gods  which  had  come  from 
Egypt  and  much  later  that  of  Dionysos.  As  time  went  on  they 
inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona  about  these  names,  for  the 
oracle  there  is  held  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  oracles  in 
Greece  and  was  at  that  time  the  only  one.  When  therefore  the 
Pelasgians  inquired  at  Dodona  whether  they  should  adopt  the 
names  that  came  to  them  from  the  barbarians,  the  oracle  or- 
dained that  they  should  use  them.  And  from  that  time  on  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  making  use  of  their  names.' 

If  the  gods  were  in  these  primitive  days  invoked  in  prayer, 
some  sort  of  name,  some  mode  of  address  they  must  have 
had.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  advance  noted  by 
Herodotus  is  the  shift  from  mere  cultus-title,  appropriate  to  any 

1  Herod,  n.  51  0€ovs  Uri  K6<rfUf  divrci,  Herodotus  according  to  the  fashion  of 
his  day  deriYes  Btol  from  the  root  Ot,  to  pat  in  order. 
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and  every  divinity,  to  actual  proper  name  which  defined  and 
crystallized  the  god  addressed  ?  Any  and  every  hero  or  divinity 
might  rightly  be  addressed  as  Meilichios,  but  a  single  individual 
personality  is  caught  and  cr}'stallized  in  the  proper  name  Zem. 
When  an  epithet  lost  its  adjectival  meaning,  as  is  the  case  with 
Amphiaraos,  then  and  not  till  then  did  it  denote  an  individual 
god.  Apollo,  Artemis,  Zeus  himself,  may  have  been  adjectival 
to  begin  with,  mere  cultus  epithets,  but  their  meaning  once  lost 
they  have  become  proper  and  personal. 

It  is  significant  that  the  shift  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
owing  to  an  oracle  at  Dodona.    There,  accepting  Prof.  Ridgeway 
theory,  was  the  first  clash  of  Pelasgian  and  Achaean,  there  Zeus 
and  his  shadow-wife  Dione  displaced  the  ancient  Earth-Mother 
with  her  dove-priestesses ;  there  surely  the  Pelasgians  with  their 
'nameless'  gods,  their  heroes  and  heroines  addressed  by  cultus  . 
epithets,  met  and  mingled  with  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  the 
Father  and  Apollo  the  Son  and  Artemis  his  sister,  and  learnt  to 
fix  the  personalities  of  their  formless  shifting  divinities,  learnt  the 
lesson  not  from  the  ancient  civilized  Egyptians  but  from  the 
northern  *  barbarians.' 

The  word  hero  itself  is  adjectival.  A  gloss  in  Hesychius*  tells 
us  that  by  hero  was  meant  '  mighty,' '  strong,'  '  noble,'  '  venerable.' 
In  Homer  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  alive,  mighty  in  battle ;  in 
cultus  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  after  death,  dowered  with  a  greater, 
because  a  ghostly,  strength.  The  dead  are,  as  already  noted,  Kpeir- 
Top€^, '  Better  and  Stronger  Ones.'  The  avoidance  of  the  actual 
proper  name  of  a  dead  man  is  an  instructive  delicate  decency  and 
lives  on  to-day.  The  newly  dead  becomes,  at  least  for  a  time, 
*  He '  or  *  She ' ;  the  actual  name  is  felt  too  intimate.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  tendency  in  all  primitive  and  shy  souls,  a  tendency 
already  noted  (p.  214),  to  remove  a  little  whatever  is  almost  too 
close,  to  call  your  friend  *  the  kind  one,'  or  '  the  old  one/  or  *  the  j 
black  one,'  and  never  name  his  silent  name.  Of  coiu^  the 
delicate  instinct  soon  crystallizes  into  definite  ritual  prescription, 

^  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  839.  Aristotle  distinctly  states 
that  the  region  round  Dodona  was  *  ancient  Greece/  see  Ar.  Meteor,  i.  12.  9  aOnf  ^ 
(tj  'EXXdf  1^  d/i>xa^)  iffriv  ij  ir€pl  rriv  AuSihvrjv  xal  rbv  *Ax€\^w...(}kow  yap  ol  SAXoc 
ivravOa  xal  ol  Ka\o6fi,evoi  rire  pukv  TpaiKol  ¥vv  5i  "EWrifes,  see  Prof.  Baiy,  J.H,S.  zt« 
p.  217. 

-  Hesych.  s.v.  'rjpw  Svpards,  Ivx^P^h  yeyvaiot,  irtiufbt. 
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and  gathers  about  it  the  practical  cautious  utilitarianism  of 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  address  their 
heroized  dead  and  underworld  divinities  by  *  euphemistic '  titles, 
Eumenides  for  Erinyes,  xpiycrre,  'Good  One/  when  they  meant 
'Bfiwl  One.'  Such  is  the  ugly  misunderstanding  view  of  scholiasts 
and  lexicographers.  But  a  simpler,  more  human  explanation  lies  to 
hand.  The  dead  are,  it  is  true,  feared,  but  they  are  also  loved,  -7 
felt  to  be  friendly,  they  have  been  kin  on  earth,  below  the  earth  ( 
they  will  be  kind.  But  in  primitive  days  it  is  only  those  who 
have  been  kin  who  will  hereafter  be  kind;  the  ghosts  of  your 
enemies'  kin  will  be  unkind ;  if  to  them  you  apply  kindly  epi- 
thets  it  is  by  a  desperate  euphemism,  or  by  a  mere  mechanical 
a^ige. 

Of  such  euphemism  Homer^  has  left  us  a  curious  example. 
Zeus  would  fain  remind  the  assembled  gods  of  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  mortal  man  : 

'Then  spake  the  Sire  of  Gkxls  and  Men,  and  of  the  Blameless  One, 
Aigisthos,  he  hethought  him,  whom  Agamemnon's  son, 
Far-famed  Orestes,  slew.' 

Aigisthos,  traitor,  seducer,  murderer,  craven,  is  *the  Blameless 
One.'  The  outraged  morality  of  the  reader  is  in  instant  protest. 
These  Olympians,  these  gods  '  who  live  at  ease,'  go  too  far. 

The  epithets  in  Homer  are  often  worn  very  thin,  but  here, 
once  the  point  is  noted*,  it  is  manifest  that  a^LVfLcop, '  the  Blame- 
less One,'  is  a  title  perfectly  appropriate  to  Aigisthos  as  a  dead 
hero.    Whatever  his  life  on  the  upper  earth,  he  has  joined  the 
company  of  the  Kpeirrovef;^  'the  Stronger  and  Better  Ones.'  The 
epithet  afivfKov  in  Homer  is  applied  to  individual  heroes,  to  a 
hero's  tomb",  to  magical,  half-mythical  peoples  like  the  Phaea- 
cians  and  Aethiopians*  who  to  the  popular  imagination  are  half 
canonized,  to  the  magic  island*  of  the  god  Helios,  to  the  imaginary, 
half-magical  Good  Old  King*.    It  is  used  also  of  the  *  convoy^' 
sent  by  the  gods,  which  of  course  is  magical  in  character;  it  is 
never,  I  believe,  an  epithet  of  the  Olympians  themselves.  There 

,  ^  Horn.  Od.  I.  29. 

L  '  I  owe  this  explanation  of  dfjuifiw  entirely  to  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 


*  Horn.  Od.  XXIV.  80. 
»  Od.  xiL  261. 


•  Od.  XIX.  109. 


*  //.  I.  423. . 
7  IL  VI.  171. 
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is  about  the  word  a  touch  of  what  is  dead  and  demonic  rather 
than  actually  divine. 

Homer  himself  is  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  avoids  all  mention  o( 
the  dark  superstitions  of  a  primitive  race ;  he  knows  nothing  at 
least  ostensibly  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  nothing  of  the  cult  at 
his  tomb,  nothing  of  his  snake-shape ;  but  H(|mer's  epithets  came 
to  him  already  crystallized  and  came  from  the  underlymg  stratum 
of  religion  which  was  based  on^.the  worship  of  the  dead.  And  here 
comes  in  a  curious  complication.    To  Homer,  though  he  calls  him 
mechanically,  or  if  we  like  *  euphemistically,'  the  '  Blameless  One,' 
Aigisthos  is  really  bad,  though  not  perhaps  so  black  as  Aeschylus 
painted  him.    But  was  he  bad  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  first 
made  the  epithet  ?    The  story  of  Aigisthos  is  told  by  the  rruyuA 
of  the  conquerors,    Aigisthos  is  of  the  old  order,  of  the  primitive 
population,  there  before  the  coming  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon. 
Thyestes,  father  of  Aigisthos,  had  been  banished^  from  his  home; 
Aigisthos  is  reared  as  an  alien  and  returns  to  claim  his  own.  , 
Clytaemnestra  too  was  of  the  old  order,  a  princess  of  the  primitive  | 
dwellers  in  the  land,  regnant  in  her  own  right.  Agamemnon  leaves 
her,  leaves  her  significantly  in  the  charge  of  a  bard*,  one  of  those 
bards  pledged  to  sing  the  glory  of  the  conquering  Achaeans, 
and  the  end  is  inevitable :  she  reverts  to  the  prince  of  the  old  stock, 
Aigisthos,  to  whom  we  may  even  imagine  she  was  plighted  before 
her  marriage  to  Agamemnon.    Menelaos  in  like  fashion  marries  a 
princess  of  the  land  and  his  too  are  the  sorrows  of  the  king- 
consort.    The  tomb  of  Aigisthos  was  shown  to  Pausanias'.  We 
hear  of  no  cult ;  possibly  under  the  force  of  hostile  epic  tradition  it 
d^vindled  and  died,  but  in  old  days  we  may  be  sure  '  the  Blame- 
less One '  had  his  meed  of  service  at  Argos,  and  the  epithet  itself 
remains  as  eternal  witness. 

Salmoneus  to  the  Achaean  mind  was  scarcely  more  'Blameless' 
than  Aigisthos  and  yet  he  too  bears  the  epithet.  In  the  Nekuia* 
Odysseus  says : 

*Then  of  the  throng  of  women-folk  first  Tyro  I  did  see, 
Child  of  Salmoneus,  Blameless  One,  a  noble  sire  he.' 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  1586.  Prof.  Bidgewaj,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  hii 
pointed  oat  that  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  were  new-comers,  and  that  Helen  wis 
of  the  indigenous  stock.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Aigisthos  and  ClytaemnMtia 
belong  also  to  the  *Pelasgian'  stratum. 

3  Uom.  Od,  III.  267.  >  P.  u.  16.  7.  «  Hom.  Od.  xi.  235. 
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The  case  of  Salmoneus  is  highly  significant.  He  too  belongs  to 
the  old  order,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Aeolid  figures  connected  with 
the  group  of  dead  heroines,  and  more,  in  his  life  he  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  gods.  To  Hesiod*  he  is  'the  Unjust  One  * 
{aiiKosi).  He  even  dared  to  counterfeit  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  enraged  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt.  The 
vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  60)  is  the  very  mirror  of  the 
picture  drawn  by  Vergil*  of  the  insolent  king: 

'Through  the  Greek  folk,  midway  in  Elis  town 
In  triumph  went  he;  for  himself,  niad  man, 
Honours  divine  he  claimed.' 

To  every  worshipper  of  the  new  order  his  crime  must  have  seemed 
heinous  and  blasphemous,  but  among  his  own  people  he  was 
glorious  before  death  and  probably  *  Blameless '  after. 

The  case  of  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth,  presents  a  close  parallel, 
though  Tityos  never  bore  the  title  of  *  Blameless.*  To  the  orthodox 
worshipper  of  the  Olympians  he  was  the  vilest  of  criminals ;  as 
such  Homer'  knew  him : 

'For  he  laid  hands  on  Leto,  the  famous  bride  of  Zeus, 
What  time  she  fared  to  Pytho  through  the  glades  of  Panopeus.' 

And  for  this  his  sin  he  lay  in  Hades  tortured  for  ever.  This  is 
from  the  Olympian  point  of  view  very  satisfactory  and  instructive, 
but  when  w^  turn  to  local  tradition  Tityos  is  envisaged  from 
quite  another  point  of  view.  Strabo*,  when  he  visited  Panopeus, 
learnt  that  it  was  the  fabled  abode  of  Tityos.  He  reminds  us 
that  it  was  to  the  island  of  Euboea  that,  according  to  Homer*,  the 
Phaeacians  conducted  fair-haired  Rhadamanthys  that  he  might 
see  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth.  We  wonder  for  a  moment  why  the 
just  Rhadamanthys  should  care  to  visit  the  criminal.  Homer 
leaves  us  in  doubt,  but  Strabo  makes  the  mystery  clear.  On 
Euboea,  he  says,  they  show  a  '  cave  called  Elarion  from  Elara  who 
vas  mother  to  Tityos,  and  a  hero-shrine  of  Tityos,  and  some  kind 
of  honours  are  mentioned  which  are  paid  to  him.*   One  *  blameless' 

^  Hes.  frg.  ap.  Sohol.  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  253. 

*  Verg.  Am,  n.  585.  Hygin.  Fah.  61.  Salmoneas,  not  Athamas,  is  I  think 
K|ireiented  on  the  Chicago  vase  (fig.  8)  as  holding  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus;  the 
^  has  been  rightly  explained  by  Mr  A.  B.  Ck)ok,  CI.  Rev.  July  1903,  p.  276.  It 
Plater  (Chap,  xi.)  be  shown  that  the  canonical  Hades  was  peopled  by  these  heroes 
^  tn  early  racial  Btratnm. 

*  Od.  XI.  676.  *  Strab.  ix.  3  §  423.  »  Od,  vii.  323. 
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hero  visits  another,  that  is  all.  Golden-haired  Rhadamanthys 
found  favour  with  the  fair-haired  Achaeans;  but  for  Tityoe,  the 
son  of  Earth,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Northern  Elysium. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  the  'euphemistic'  epithets  were 
applied  at  first  in  all  simplicity  and  faith  to  heroes  and  under- 
world gods  by  the  race  that  worshipped  them.    The  devotees 
of  the  new  Achaean  religion  naturally  regarded  the  heroes  and 
saints  of  the  old  as  demons.  Such  was  in  later  days  the  charitable 
view  taken  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  their 
turn.    All  the  activities  that  were  uncongenial,  all  the  black  side 
of  things,  were  carefully  made  over  by  the  Olympians  to  the 
divinities  they  had  superseded.    Only  here  and  there  the  un- 
conscious use  of  a  crystallized  epithet  like  *  Blameless '  lets  out 
the  real  truth.    The  ritual  prescription  that  heroes  should  be 
worshipped  by  night,  their  sacrifice  consumed  before  dawn,  no 
doubt  helped  the  conviction  that  as  they  loved  the  night  their 
deeds  were  evil.    Their  ritual  too  was  archaic  and  not  lacking  in 
savage  touches.    At  Daulis*  Pausanias  tells  of  the  shrine  of  a 
hero-founder.    It  was  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  people 
of  the  place  were  not  agreed  as  to  who  the  hero  was ;  some  said 
Phocos,  some  Xanthippos.    Sei'vice  was  done  to  him  every  day, 
and  when  animal  sacrifice  was  made  the  Phocians  poured  the 
blood  of  the  victim  through  a  hole  into  the  grave ;  the  flesh  was 
consumed  on  the  spot.     Such  plain-sppken  ritual  would  go  far  to 
promote  the  notion  that  the  hero  was  bloodthirsty. 

Sometimes  a  ritual  prescription  marks  clearly  the  antipathy 
between  old  and  new,  between  the  hero  and  the  Olympian. 
Pausanias'  describes  in  detail  the  elaborate  ceremonial  observed 
in  sacrificing  to  Pelops  at  Olympia.  The  hero  had  a  large 
temenos  containing  trees  and  statues  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  the  entrance,  as  was  fitting  for  a  hero,  was  towards  the 
west.  Sacrifice  was  done  into  a  pit  and  the  victim  was  a  black 
ram.  Pausanias  ends  his  account  with  the  significant  words: 
'  Whoever  eats  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Pelops, 
whether  he  be  of  Elis  or  a  stranger,  may  not  enter  the  temple  of 
Zeus!    But  we  are  glad  to  know  from  Pindar*  that  no  spiteful 


1  P.  X.  4. 10. 

'  Piiid.  01, 1.  90  schol.  ad  loo. 


2  P.  V.  18.  8. 
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itoal  prescription  of  the  Olympian  could  dim  the  splendour  of  the 
ocal  hero  : 

*In  goodly  streams  of  flowing  blood  outpoured 
Upon  his  tomb,  beside  Alpheios'  ford, 


'he  scholiast  comments  on  the  passage  :  *  Some  say  that  it  was 
ot  (merely)  a  tomb  but  a  sanctuary  of  Pelops  and  that  the 
)llowers  of  Herakles  sacrificed  to  him  before  Zeus/ 

At  yet  another  great  Pan- Hellenic  centre  there  is  the  memory, 
bough  more  faded,  of  the  like  superposition  of  cults.  The 
choliast  on  Pindar*  says  that  the  contest  at  Nemea  was  of  the 
ature  of  funeral  games  (i7nTd<f)io<;)  and  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
irchemoros,  but  that  later,  after  Hei-akles  had  slain  the  Nemean 
on,  he  '  took  the  games  in  hand  and  put  many  things  to  rights 
nd  ordered  them  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus/  ^ 

More  commonly  there  is  between  the  Olympian  and  the  hero 
11  appearance  of  decent  friendliness.  A  compromise  is  effected ;  ^ 
he  main  ritual  is  in  honour  of  the  Olympian,  but  to  the  hero  is 
ffered  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  A  good  instance  of  this  procedure 
J  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae*  superposed  on  that  of  the 
3cal  hero  Hyakinthos.  The  great  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  stood 
n  a  splendid  throne,  the  decorations  of  which  Pausanias  describes 
Q  detail.  The  image  itself  was  rude  and  ancient,  the  lower  part 
lillar-shaped,  but  for  all  that  the  god  was  a  new-comer.  *  The 
asis  of  the  image  was  in  form  like  an  altar,  and  they  say 
hat  Hyakinthos  was  buried  in  it,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
lyakinthia  before  the  burnt  sacrifice  {OvaLas;)  to  Apollo,  they 
evote  offerings  (ipoyi^ovaiv)  to  Hyakinthos  into  this  altar  through 
bronze  door.' 

Apollo  and  Hyakinthos  established  a  modus  vivendi,  Apollo 
istituted  his  regular  Olympian  sacrifices  (0vaiai)  and  left  to 
[yakinthos  his  underworld  offerings  (ipoyia-fbaTa),  But  not  every 
lympian  was  so  successful.    Ritual  is  always  tenacious.    So  too 

Delphi,  Apollo  may  seat  himself  on  the  omphalos,  but  he  is 
LH  forced  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  the  priestess 

*  SchoL  ad  hyp.  Nem,  'O  dyu)¥  (twf  Nt/x^w*')  iwirdifnos  iwl  *Apx€/i6p(fi...1iffT€f>ov 

riin}<raf  'HpaxX^...^Te/ueXi}9i7  rou  dyajfos  rd  troWd  dtfop$<aadfjLtyot  Kal  Atos  elvat 
m  iwofAodirrict. 
«  P.  III.  19.  8. 
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of  Gaia.  Zeus,  we  have  seen,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Meilichios ;  he  had  the  old  snake  reliefs  dedicated  to  him,  but  he 
was  powerless  to  change  the  ritual  of  the  hero,  and  had  to  content 
himself,  like  an  underworld  god,  with  holocausts.  All  that  he 
could  do  was  to  emphasize  the  untruth  that  he,  not  the  hero,  was 
Meilichios,  Easy  to  be  intreated. 

All  that  could  be  eflFected  by  theological  animus  was  dona 
It  has  been  seen  (p.  9)  how  in  the  fable  of  Babrius  the  hero- 
ancestor  is  positively  forbidden  to  give  good  things,  and  meeklj 
submits ;  and,  long  before  Babrius,  the  blackening  process  had  set 
in.  The  bird-chorus  in  Aristophanes*  tells  of  the  strange  sights 
it  has  seen  on  earth  : 

*We  know  of  an  uncanny  spot, 
Very  dark,  where  the  cancQes  are  not; 
•  There  to  feast  with  the  heroes  men  go 

By  day,  but  at  evening,  oh  no ! 
For  the  night  time  is  risk^  you  know. 
If  the  hero  Orestes  should  meet  with  a  mortal  by  night, 
He'd  strip  him  and  beat  him  and  leave  him  an  elegant  sight' 

Orestes  was  of  course  a  notable  local  thief,  but  the  point  of  the 
joke  is  the  ill-omened  character  of  a  hero.  The  scholiast  says  that 
*  heroes  are  irascible  and  truculent  to  those  they  meet  and  possess 
no  power  over  what  is  beneficial.'  He  cites  Menander  as  his 
authority,  but  adds  on  his  own  account  that  this  explains  the 
fact  that  *  those  who  go  past  hero-shrines  keep  silence.'  So 
easy  is  it  to  read  a  "bad  meaning  into  a  reverent  custom.  So 
possessed  are  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  by  the  Olympian 
prejudice  that,  even  when  the  word  they  explain  is  dead  against 
a  bad  interpretation,  they  still  maintain  it.  Hesy chins',  explaining 
Kp€LTTova<;,  *  Better  or  Stronger  Ones,'  says  *  they  apply  the  title 
to  heroes,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort  of  persons ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  those  who  pass  hero-shrines  keep  silence  lest  the 
heroes  should  do  them  some  harm.'  Among  gods,  as  among 
mortals,  one  rule  holds  good :  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  and  the 
conquered  no  right. 

1  Ar.  Av,  14S2,  schol.  ad  loo.   Athenaeus  (xi.  4  §  461)  gives  the  same  aooount  d 
the  character  of  heroes :  x^^coi'f  7A/)  koI  irXiJrras  roin  ripwas  po/tl^ovc^i, 
3  Hesych.  s.v.  KpelrrovM. 
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ASKLEPIOS  AND  THE  HEROES  OF  HeALING. 

Heroes,  like  the  ghosts  from  which  they  sprang,  had  of  course 
their  black  angry  side,  but,  setting  aside  the  prejudice  of  an 
Olympianized  literature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  local  cultus  they 
would  tend  rather  to  beneficence.  The  ghost  you  worship  and 
who  by  your  worship  is  erected  into  a  hero  is  your  kinsman,  and 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  still  strong  in  the  world  below.  *  In  almost 
all  West  African  districts,'  says  Miss  Mary  Kingsley',  *is  a  class  of 
spirits  called  "  Well-disposed  Ones "  and  this  class  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  "Them,"  the  generic  term  for  non-human 
spirits.  These  "  Well-disposed  Ones  "  are  ancestors  and  they  do 
what  they  can  to  benefit  their  particular  village  or  family  fetish 
who  is  not  a  human  spirit  or  ancestor.'  So  it  was  with  the  Greek  ; 
he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  or  offend  his  local  hero,  but  on  the 
whole  he  relied  on  his  benevolence : 

'When  a  man  dies  we  all  begin  to  say 
The  sainted  one  has  passed  away,  he  has  'fallen  asleep,' 
Blessed  therein  that  he  is  vexed  no  more. 
And  straight  with  funeral  offerings  we  do  sacrifice 
As  to  a  god  and  pour  libations,  bidding 
Him  send  good  things  up  here  from  down  below*.' 

The  cult  of  heroes  had  in  it  more  of  human  *  tendance '  than  of 
demonic  'aversion.' 

The  hero  had  for  his  sphere  of  beneficence  the  whole  circle 
of  human  activities.    Like  all  primitive  divinities  he  was  of 
necessity  a  god-of-all-work ;  a  primitive  community  cannot  afford 
to  departmentalize  its  gods.    The  local  hero  had  to  help  his 
fieimily  to  fight,  to  secure  fertility  for  their  crops  and  for  them- 
selves, act  as  oracle  when  the  community  was  perplexed,  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  even  on  occasion  he 
must  mend  a  broken  jug.    But  most  of  all  he  was  adored  as 
a  Healer.    As  a  Healer  he  rises  very  nearly  to  the  rank  of  an 
Olympian,  but  through  the  gentleness  of  his  office  he  keeps  a 
certain  humanity  that  prevents  complete  deification.    A  typical 
instance  of  the  Hero-Healer  is  the  god  Asklepios. 

We  conceive  of  Asklepios  as  he  is  figured  in  many  a  Greek 
j        Graeco-Roman  statue,  a  reverend  bearded  god,  somewhat  of 

^  Wett  African  Studies,  p.  132.  ^  Ar.  Tagenist.  frg.  1. 
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the  type  of  Zeus,  but  characterized  by  the  staff  on  which  he  leans 
and  about  which  is  twined  a  snake.  ^P^^nake,  -our  hand-books 
tell  us,  is  the  '^symbol  of  the  healing  ai;t/  and  hence  the  attribute 
of  Asklepios,  god  of  medicine. 

The  design  in  fig.  101,  from  a  votive  relief*  found  in  the 
Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  gives 


Fig.  101. 

cause  for  reflection.  The  god  himself  stands  in  his  familiar 
attitude,  waiting  the  family  of  worshippers  who  approach  with 
offerings.  A  little  happy  honoured  boy  is  allowed  to  lead  the 
procession  bringing  a  sheep  to  the  altar.  Behind  the  god  is 
his  attribute,  a  huge  coiled  snake,  his  head  erect  and  level  with  the 
god  he  is.  Take  away  the  human  Asklepios  and  the  scene  is  yet 
complete,  complete  as  on  the  Meilichios  relief  in  fig.  2,  the  great 
hero  snake  and  his  worshippers. 

^  Cat.  1407,  from  a  photograph.  For  permission  to  publish  this  relief  and  thoae 
in  figs.  102,  105,  106,  my  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Eabbadios,  Ephor  of  Anti- 
quities at  Athens. 
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The  relief  in  fig.  101  is  under  a  foot  in  length,  the  oflfering 
probably  of  some  poor  man  who  clung  to  his  old  faith  in  the 
healing  snake-hero.  It  forces  us  in  its  plain-spoken  simplicity 
to  face  just  the  £eu)t  that  the  dedicator  of  the  next  relief 
(fig.  102)  is  so  anxious  to  conceal.    This  second  relief  is  the 


Fio.  102. 


ofFering  of  a  rich  man,  the  figures  are  about  half  life-size ;  it  was 
found  in  the  same  Asklepieion  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Asklepios  no  longer  stands  citizen-fashion  leaning  on  his  staff :  he 
is  seated  in  splendour,  and  beside  him  is  coiled  a  very  humble 
attributive  snake.  Behind  are  two  figures,  probably  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  they  all  three  occupy  a  separate  chapel  aloof  from 
their  human  worshippers. 

In  token  of  his  humble  birth  as  the  ghost  of  a  mortal  the  snake 
always  clings  to  Asklepios,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence.  An 
essential  part  of  his  healing  ritual  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
irfKoifirjaisi^ ,  the  'sleeping  in*  his  sanctuary.  The  patient  who 
came  to  be  cured  must  sleep  and  in  a  dream  the  god  either 
healed  him  or  revealed  the  means  of  healing.    It  was  the  dream 

2  Cat.  1377,  from  a  photograph. 

'  For  the  whole  snbjeot  of  iyKolfi-qaa  see  L.  Deubner,  De  IncuhatioJie  capitula 
dtto. 
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oracle  sent  by  Earth  herself^  that  Apollo  the  Olympian  came  to 
supersede.  All  the  strange  web  of  human  chicanery  that  was 
woven  round  the  dream  cure  it  would  here  be  irrelevant  to 
examine :  only  the  simple  fact  need  be  noted  that  the  prescribed^ 
ritual  of  sleep  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  dream  oracle  of 
the  hero.  It  was  nowise  peculiar  to  Asklepios.  When  men  came 
to  the  beautiful  little  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraos'  at  Oropus  they 
purified  themselves,  sacrificed  a  ram,  and  spreading  the  skin 
under  them  they  went  to  sleep  'awaiting  a  revelation  in  a 
dream.' 

^  The  dream  oracle  remained  always  proper  to  the  earth-bom 
heroes ;  we  hear  of  no  one  sleeping  in  the  precinct  of  Zeus,  or  of 
Apollo,  and  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  sleep  long  outlasted  the 
service  of  the  Olympians.  To-day  year  by  year  on  the  festival  of 
the  Panagia  a  throng  of  sick  from  the  islands  round  about  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Tenos,  and  the  sick  sleep  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  precinct  and  are  healed,  and  in  the  morning  is  published  the 
long  list  of  miraculous  cures  (davfuiTa),  It  is  only  the  truth  and 
the  true  gods  that  lived.  The  Panagia  has  taken  to  herself  all 
that  was  real  in  ancient  faith,  in  her  are  still  incarnate  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Asklepios  the  Saviour.^Like  most 
primitive  faiths  the  belief  in  the  dream  cure  appealea  to  some- 
thing very  deep-down  and  real,  however  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted, something  in  the  secret  bidding  of  nature  that  said,  that 
always  will  say  : 

*  Sleep  Heart,  a  little  free 

From  thoughts  that  kill. 
Nothing  now  hard  to  thee 

Or  good  or  ill. 
And  when  the  shut  eyes  see 

Sleep's  mansions  fill, 
Night  might  bring  that  to  be 

Day  never  will.' 

The  worship  of  Asklepios,  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  an 
inscription',  was  introduced  at  Athens  about  421  B.C. :  it  was  still 
no  doubt  something  of  a  new  excitement  when  Aristophanes 
wrote  his  Plutus,  But  Athens  was  not  left  till  421  B.C.  without 
a  Hero-Healer.    Asklepios  came  to  Athens  as  a  full-blown  god, 

1  Eur.  Iph.  in  T.  1261.  «  P.  i.  a4.  5. 

'  A,  Mitt,  1S93,  p.  250.  The  introdaction  of  the  healer  of  Epidanros  mi^  hm^ 
been  connected  with  the  great  plague  at  Athens. 
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iine  first  from  Thessaly,  where  he  was  the  rival  of  Apollo,  and 
Dally  from  his  great  sanctuary  at  Epidauros,  and,  when  he  came,  we 
ave  definite  evidence  that  his  cult  was  superimposed  on  that  of 
more  ancient  hero.  'Affiliated'  is  perhaps  the  juster  word,  for 
hen  a  hero  from  without  took  over  the  cult  of  an  indigenous 
ere  there  is  no  clash  of  ritual  as  in  the  case  of  an  Olympian,  no 
)nflict  between  Bva-iai  and  ipayia-fiol]  both  heroes  alike  are 
>ntent  with  the  simple  offering  of  the  pelanos. 

In  the  course  of  the  *  Enneakrounos  *  excavations  Dr  Dorpfeld 
ime  upon  a  small  sanctuary  consisting  of  a  precinct,  an  altar,  and 
well*.  The  precinct  wall,  the  well  and  the  conduit  leading  to  it 
ere  clearly,  from  the  style  of  their  masonry,  of  the  date  of 
'eisistratos.  Within  and  around  the  precinct  were  votive  offerings 
bat  pointed  to  the  worship  of  a  god  of  healing,  reliefs  repre- 
3nting  parts  of  the  human  body,  breasts  and  the  like,  a  man 
olding  a  huge  leg  marked  with  a  varicose  vein,  reliefs  of  the 
sual  '  Asklepios '  tjrpe,  and  above  all  votive  snakes.  Had  there 
een  no  inscriptions  the  precinct  could  have  been  at  once  claimed 
s  '  sacred  to  Asklepios,'  and  we  should  have  been  left  with  the 
nrious  problems,  *  Why  had  Asklepios  two  precincts,  one  on  the 
3Uth,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Akropolis;  and,  if  the  god  had 
Iready  a  shrine  on  the  west  slope  in  the  days  of  Peisistratos,  why 
id  he  trouble  to  make  a  triumphant  entry  iuto  Athens  on  the 
Duth  slope  in  421  B.C.  ? ' 

Happily  we  are  left  in  no  such  dilemma.  On  a  stele  found  in 
he  precinct  we  have  the  following  inscription*:  * Mnesiptolem^  on 
lebalf  of  Dikaiophanes  dedicated  (this)  to  Asklepios  Amynos.* 
f  the  inscription  stood  alone,  we  should  probably  decide  that 
ksklepios  was  worshipped  in  the  precinct  under  the  title  of 
imynos,  the  Protector.  Whatever  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Asklepios — and  we  may  conjecture  it  was  merely  a  cultus- 
title — it  soon  became  a  proper  name,  and  could  therefore  easily 
l)e  associated  with  an  adjectival  epithet. 

A  second  inscription'  happily  makes  it  certain  that  Amynos 
▼as  not  merely  lan  adjective,  but  an  adjectival  title  of  a  person 

*  A.  Koerte,  <Bezirk  eines  Heilgottes/  A,  Mitt,  1S93,  p.  237,  and  1896,  p.  311. 
'  Koerte,  op.  cit.  'M.yrfffiTToKifirf  inrep  Airaio^dyoi/s  'AffKXtjwlifi  *Afi6y(fi  iifiBrjKe, 
Koerte,  op.  cit.  dpSpes  dUcaioi  7t|76j'|aa'i  repl  tA  koip6.  rQv  dpyttivtap  rod  *Afii^pov 
«*  ToG  *AffK\riwlov  Kol  tow  Ae|iovot  ircuyiffoi  ktX. 
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distinct  from  Asklepios.  It  runs  as  follows :  '  Certain  citizens 
held  it  just  to  commemorate  concerning  the  common  weal  of  the 
members  of  the  thiasos  of  Amjmos  and  of  Asklepios  and  of  Dexion.' 
Here  we  have  the  names  of  three  personalities  manifestly  separate 
and  enumerated  in  significant  order.  We  know  Asklepios  and 
most  fortunately  Dexion.  The  author  of  the  Etymolofficon 
Magnum\  in  explaining  the  word  Dexion,  says:  'The  title  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Sophocles  after  his  death.  They  say 
that  when  Sophocles  was  dead  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  give 
him  added  honours,  built  him  a  hero-shrine  and  named  him 
Dexion,  the  Receiver,  from  his  reception  of  Asklepios — ^for  he 
received  the  god  in  his  own  house  and  set  up  an  altar  to  him/ 
For  the  heroization  of  Sophocles  we  have  earlier  evidence  than 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  The  historian  Istros'  (3rd  cent.  B.C.) 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Athenians  '  on  account  of  the  man's 
virtue  passed  a  vote  that  yearly  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  him/ 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  story,  but,  if  we  do  not  press  too 
hard  the  words  of  the  panegyrist,  the  explanation  is  natural 
enough.  Sophocles  was  not  exactly  canonised  'because  of  his 
virtue.'  He  became  a  hero,  officially,  because  he  had  oflBcially 
received  Asklepios,  and  the  *  Receiver'  of  a  god,  like  the  'Founder' 
of  a  town,  had  a  right  to  ritual  recognition.  'Dexion'  is  the 
Receiver  of  the  god,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inscription  with 
his  name  is  set  up  in  the  little  precinct  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  we  may  be  sure  his  worship  went  on  there.  It  was 
in  that  little  precinct,  we  may  conjecture,  that  he  served  as  priest 
This  conjecture  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  a  later 
inscription'  (1st  cent.  B.C.),  with  a  dedication  to  Amynos  and 
Asklepios,  is  dated  by  the  priesthood  of  a  'Sophocles/  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  as  a  hero  was  not  a  success, 
probably  he  was  too  alive  and  human  as  a  poet;  he  was  in  his 
own  precinct  completely  submerged  by  the  god  he  '  received.' 

The  theological  history  of  the  little  precinct  is  quite  clear. 
The  inscription  preserves  the  ritual  order  of  precedence.  The 
sanctuary  began,  not  later  than  Peisistratos,  as  an  Amyneion, 
shrine  of  a  local  hero  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Amynos, 

^  Etym,  Mag.  s.v.  Ae^^wv.  It  seems  possible  that  by  the  oUla  in  which  Sophoele^H 
received  Asklepios  is  meant  the  Amyneion. 
»  Istr.  frg.  51. 

>  Eoerte,  op.  cit,  iwl  Upim  'Lo^oKKkovt  rod  ^iX(^v. 
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^tectoT.  At  some  time,  probably  owing  to  the  recent  pestilence 
rhich  the  local  hero  had  failed  to  avert,  it  was  thought  well  to 
kffiliate  a  Healer-god  who  had  attained  enormous  prestige  in 
he  Peloponnesus.  The  experiment  was  quietly  and  carefully 
ried  in  the  little  Amyneion  before  the  foundation  of  the  great 
ksklepieion  on  the  south  slope.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter, 
k  sacred  snake  would  be  sent  for^  from  Epidauros,  to  join  the 
ocal  snake  of  Amynos.  Both  were  snakes,  both  were  healers; 
he  same  oflFerings  served  for  both,  the  votive  limbs,  the  pelanoi. 
k)phocles  the  human  Receiver,  who  had  introduced  Asklepios  in 
lue  course,  naturally  enough  dies,  and  a  third  healing  hero  is 
dded  to  the  list.  Dexion  fades,  and  Asklepios  gradually  effaces 
Amynos  and  takes  his  name  as  a  ceremonial  title. 

Because  Athens  alone  is  really  alive  to  us,  because  we  know 
k>phocles  as  human  poet,  Asklepios  as  divine  Healer,  the  case  of 
Lmynos,  Asklepios,  Sophocles  seems  specially  vital  and  convincing, 
iut  we  must  take  it  only  as  one  instance  of  the  ladder  from 
arth  to  heaven  that  had  its  lowest  rungs  planted  in  every  village 
cattered  over  Greece — a  ladder  that  reached  sometimes,  but  not 
Iways  or  even  often,  up  to  high  Olympus  itself  Whether  a 
Dcal  hero  became  a  god  depended  on  a  multitude  of  chances  and 
onditions,  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.  If  a  local  hero  became 
imous  beyond  his  own  parish  the  Olympian  religion  made  every 
ffort  to  meet  him  half-way.  Herakles  was  of  the  primitive 
^elasgian'  stock.  His  name,  if  the  most  recent  etymology'  be 
ccepted,  means  only  the  young  dear  Hero — the  Hero  par  ex- 
dlence.  No  pains  were  spared  to  aflBliate  him.  He  is  allowed 
he  Olympian  burnt  sacrifice*,  he  is  passed  through  the  folds  of 
lera's  robe  to  make  him  her  child  by  adoption',  he  is  married  in 
Dlympus  to  Hebe,  herself  but  newly  translated,  the  vase-painter* 

^  Of.  P.  vra.  S.  4.  iL  10.  3,  ni.  23.  7. 

'  Prof.  Bidgeway,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  G40. 

'  Usener,  Die  SinfltUsagen,  p.  58,  draws  attention  to  the  hypoooristic  form 
'Hf»<iKaXo9,  see  Hesych.  8.v.  rbv  'HpaxXia  ^(Jjippwy  viroKopurTiKws,  and  supposes  an  old 
(neek  diminntiYe  iraXof  =  Lat.  cuius,  homunculus,  Herculus. 

*  See  p.  12. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  40  rifp  "Hpaf  dyapcuraf  ixl  kXIptiv  Kal  rhv  'H/w/cX^a  TpwrXa^ofUnfiv 
rp^  TO  9(aim  dta  rGtw  Mvfi6.TW  i.^tvai  irpot  t^v  yiiv  fufiovfxiyrjy  r^y  d\rj$iyrjy  y4y€ffiy' 
Tov  wu¥  woi€tv  Toin  ^pfidpoit  Sray  derby  vlby  iroieTffSai  potjXtayrcu, 

*  Bosch.  Lex.  b.y.  Herakles,  *Apotheose,*  p.  2289. 
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diligently  paints  his  reception  into  Olympus,  he  is  always 
elaborately  entering,  yet  he  is  never  really  in,  he  is  too  much 
a  man  to  wear  at  ease  the  livery  of  an  Olympian,  and  literature, 
always  over-Olympianized,  makes  him  too  often  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  stage. 


Fio.  103. 


More  often  it  is  the  fete  of  a  hero  to  become  locally  a  divini^t^ 
of  healing,  but  never  to  emerge  as  a  Fan-Hellenic  god   In  t^M 
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design  in  fig.  103  we  have  a  good  instance — from  a  vase^  found  in 
Boeotia  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  On  the 
obverse  a  bearded  man,  wearing  a  wreath,  reclines  at  a  banquet. 
A  table  with  cakes  stands  by  his  couch.  An  enormous  coiled  snake 
is  about  to  drink  from  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  On  the  reverse 
a  woman-goddess  holding  a  sceptre  is  seated,  a  girl  brings  offerings 
— an  oinochoe,  cakes,  a  lighted  taper.  Above  are  hung  votive 
offerings — a  hand,  two  legs,  such  as  hang  in  the  shrines  of  saints 
in  Brittany  and  Italy  to-day.  An  interpreter  unversed  in  the 
complexity  of  hero-cults  would  at  once  name  the  god  with  the 
snake  on  the  obverse  Asklepios,  the  goddess  with  the  votive  limbs 
on  the  reverse  Hygieia ;  but  to  these  names  they  have  no  sort  of 
right.  Found  as  the  vase  was  in  Boeotia,  the  vase-painter  more 
probably  intended  Amphiaraos,  or  possibly  Trophonios,  and  Agathe 
Tyche.  All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  a  couple  of  healing 
divinities — hero  and  heroine  divinized. 

The  vase  is  of  late  style,  and  the  artist  has  forgotten  that  the 
snake  is  the  hero ;  he  makes  him  a  sort  of  tame  attributive  pet, 
feeding  out  of  the 
wine-cup.  The  snake 
is  not  bearded,  but  he 
has  a  touch  of  human 
unreality  in  that  he  is 
about  to  drink  out  of 
the  wine-cup.  These 
humanized  snakes  are 
fed  with  human  food ; 
their  natural  food 
would  be  a  live  bird 
or  a  rabbit.  DrGadow 
kindly  tells  me  that 
a  snake  will  lap  milk, 
but  if  he  is  to  eat 
his  sacrificial  food,  the 
pdanos,  it  must  be  Fig.  104. 

made  exceedingly  thin ; 

anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cake  or  even  porridge  he  could  not 
swallow.   And  yet  the  snake  on  the  Acropolis  had  for  his  monthly 

^  'Eifninepls  'Apx-  1890,  PI.  vn. 
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due  a  '  honey  cake/  and  at  Lebadeia^  in  the  shrine  of  TrophonioB, 
where  it  was  a  snake  who  gave  oracles,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  'cast  into  his  shrine  flat  cakes  steeped  in  honey/ 

Representations  of  the  hero  reclining  at  a  feast  occur  veiy 
frequently  on  votive  reliefe  of  a  class  shoi-tly  to  be  discussed.  They 
appear  very  rarely  on  vases  and  only  on  those  of  late  style.  A  good 
instance  is  the  design  in  fig.  104  from  a  late  red-figured  krater 
in  the  Berlin  Museum'.  The  attempt  to  give  a  name  to  the 
recumbent  man  is  quite  fruitless :  the  great  snake  marks  him  as 
a  dead  hero.  The  woman  and  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
worshippers,  though  the  boy  brings  cakes  and  fruit ;  it  is  rather 
the  feast  that  went  on  in  life  figured  as  continuing  after  deatL 

It  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  class  of  votive  reliefs  closely 
analogous  to  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  104,  reliefs  usually  knowD 
as  *  Hero-Feasts '  or  'Funeral  Banquets.'  They  are  monuments 
especially  instructive  for  our  purpose,  because  nowhere  else  is 
seen  so  clearly  the  transition  from  hero  to  god,  and  also  the 
gradual  superposition  of  the  Olympians  over  local  hero-cults. 

The  'Hero-Feasts.' 

Plato*  in  the  Laws  arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a 
regular  sequence :  first  the  Olympian  gods  together  with  those  who 
keep  the  city;  second  the  underworld  gods  whose  share  are  things  of 
unlucky  omen ;  third  the  daemons  whose  worship  is  characterized 
as  'orgiastic';  fourth  the  heroes;  fifth  ancestral  gods.  He  concludes 
the  list  with  living  parents  to  whom  much  honour  should  be 
offered.  As  early  as  Hesiod*  theology  attempted  some  differentia- 
tion between  heroes  and  daemons;  daemons  being  accounted  divine 
in  some  higher  sense.    Of  all  this  minute  departmentalism  ritual 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nuh.  508  iv  At^aSelqi  Itpbv  iffrl  Tpo<l>u»lov  6tov  6<fKS  6  lutvTtvfh 
fjifyot  <}  ol  KaToiKovvTis  TXaKovyras  l/3a\W  fUXiri  Mtvofiivov%.  The  women  in  the 
fourth  Mime  of  Herondas  (v.  90)  offer  a  pelanos  to  the  snake  of  Asklepios. 

»  Berl.  Cat.  3155.   Jahrh,  d.  Inst.,  Anzeiger,  1890,  p.  89. 

^  Plat.  Lf^y.  717  a.  The  Olympian  gods  do  not  here  concern  as,  bat  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  the  gods  who  keep  the  state  toOs  t^v  irbXuf  ix'^^'^  Beo&t,  who  are 
classed  with  the  Olympians  as  of  the  first  rank,  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
dffTvvdfxoi  and  dyopaioi  of  Aeschylus  (Ag.  90)  who  take  rank  with  the  o^pdtfiot.  Some 
gods  wherever  found  were  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus  and  ApoUo ;  others  though  not  Pan- 
Hellenically  recognised  took  rank  as  such  locally,  e.g.  Demeter. 

*  Hes.  Erg.  109. 
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knows  nothing.  The  only  recognized  distinction  is  that  burnt 
offerings  are  the  meed  of  the  Olympians,  offerings  devoted  (ei/a- 
yuTfjLoi)  of  the  chthonic  goda  Between  the  chthonic  gods  and 
the  whole  class  of  dead  men,  heroes  and  daemons,  the  only 
distinction  observed  is,  as  already  noted,  that  certain  chthonic 
gods  from  sheer  conservatism  reject  the  service  of  wine,  whereas 
it  is  apparently  acceptable  to  dead  men,  to  heroes  and  to  daemons 
not  fully  divinized. 

In  like  fashion  votive  reliefs  of  the  type  known  as  Hero- 
Feasts  draw  no  distinction  between  hero  and  daemon,  nor  indeed 
do  they  clearly  distinguish  between  ordinary  dead  man  and  hero. 
As  a  rule  the  'Hero-Feasts'  are  depicted  on  reliefs  set  up  in 
sanctuaries  rather  than  graveyards,  but  they  occur  sometimes  on 
actual  tombstones^  set  up  in  actual  cemeteries. 

The  *  Hero-Feast '  is  found  broadcast  over  Attica,  the  Pelopon- 


Fio.  105. 


^^se  and  the  islands ;  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  that  does 
*^c>t  contain  specimens.    The  design  in  fig.  105  is  from  a  relief  in 

^  *  There  are  several  instances  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  and  *Hero- 
-^^asti'  have  been  carved  on  sarcophagi  which  are  stiU  in  the  courtyard  of  the  local 
"^^seum  at  Paros. 
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the  local  museum  at  Samo8\  Three  heroes  are  lying  at  die 
banquet ;  one  holds  a  large  rhyton.  A  snake  coiled  about  a  tree 
is  about  to  drink  from  it.  Snake  and  tree  mark  a  sanctuaiy, 
otherwise  the  scene  is  very  homelike  and  non-hieratic.  Of  the 
inscription  only  two  letters  remain,  and  they  tell  nothing.  The 
round  shield  and  the  horse's  head  and  the  dog  tell  us  we  have 
to  do  with  actual  heroes,  but  who  they  were  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

The  relief  in  fig.  106  is  also  from  Samos*.    It  is  of  the  usual 


Fio.  106. 


type — the  recumbent  man,  the  seated  woman,  the  boy  about  to 
draw  wine.    The  field  is  frill  of  characteristic  tokens;  for  tb^ 
man,  the  horse's  head,  the  cuirass,  helm,  shield  and  greaves;  f^^ 
the  woman,  the  work-basket  of  the  shape  so  often  occurring  &^ 

1  Inv,  65,  see  Dr  Wiegand,  *Aiitike  Soulptaren  in  Samoa,'  A.  MiU.  1900,  p.  V^' 
a  Inv,  60. 
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.thenian  grave-reliefs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tame  bird  which  stands 
d  the  casket  pecking  at  a  fruit.  The  snake  is  for  both,  for  both 
re  dead.  The  inscription  at  first  surprises  us ;  it  is  as  follows : 
Lais  daughter  of  Phoenix,  heroine,  hail.'  There  is  no  mention  of 
le  hero,  but  on  examination  of  the  stone  it  is  seen  that  a 
revious  inscription  has  been  erased'.  Some  one  cared  more  for 
ais  than  for  her  husband,  hence  the  palimpsest. 

These  two  specimens  from  Samos  have  been  selected  out  of 
>untless  others  because  in  them  it  is  quite  certain  that  heroized 
lortals  are  represented.  The  earliest  specimens  of  the  *Hero- 
*east'  discovered  had  no  inscriptions,  and  though  horse  and 
Dake  were  present  an  attempt  was  made  to  interpret  them  as 
acred  to  Asklepios ;  the  snake  was  *  the  symbol  of  healing,'  the 
iorse  that  mysterious  creature  the  *  horse  of  Hades'.'  The  most 
irdeat  devotee  of  symbolic  interpretation  can  scarcely  make 
mythology  out  of  the  greaves  and  the  work-basket 

Reliefs  of  the  '  Hero-Feast '  type  are  all  of  late  date.  The 
earliest  one  is  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century ; 
the  great  majority  are  much  later.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  fine  period  of  Greek  Art,  the  period  to  which  we  owe  most 
t>f  the  grave-reliefs  found  at  Athens,  hero-worship  is  submerged, 
ft  is  a  time  of  rationalism,  and  the  funeral  monuments  of  that 
'ime  tend  to  represent  this  life  rather  than  the  next.  I  have  ^ 
•Hed  elsewhere  to  show  that  early  Attic  grave-reliefs  are  cast  in 
be  type  of  the  Sparta  hero-reliefs,  but  nowhere  in  Attic  grave- 
^liefs  of  the  5th  century  do  we  find  the  dead  heroized.  But  once 
he  age  of  reason  past,  hero-wonship  re-emerged,  and  it  would 
Bern  in  greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  fine  period  of  art  hero-reliefs  do  exist,  but  not  as 
iineral  monuments.  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest'  we  possess 
5  represented  in  fig.  107.  It  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  type  as 
he  *  Hero-Feast,'  and  is  figured  here  partly  for  its  beauty  and 
titerest,  partly  to  mark  the  contrast.  A  hero  occupies  the  central 
>lace,  leading  his  horse,  followed  by  his  hound.     That  he  is  a 

1  See  Dr  Wiegand,  op,  cit.  p.  180. 

'  See  Dr  VerraU,  *  Death  and  the  Horse,'  J.H.S.,  xvin.  1898,  p.  1. 

•  BoBcher,-  8.t.  Heros,  p.  2559,  No.  6.  A  better  reproduction  in  phototype  has 
pabli^ed  by  Dr  Chr.  Blinkenberg,  'Et  Attiak  Votivrelief,'  FetUkrift  til 
^  L.  U$$ing,  Kopenhagen,  1900.  I  follow  Dr  Ussing's  view  (kindly  translated  for 
neby  Dr  Martin  Nilsson). 

H.  1% 
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hero  we  are  sure,  for  in  front  of  him  is  his  low,  omphalos-like 
altar,  and  to  the  left  a  worshipper  approaches.    Unhappily  there 


Fig.  107. 


is  no  inscription,  but  yet  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  hero  a 
name. 

Horse  and  horseman  are  set  against  a  rocky  background  The 
marble  of  which  the  relief  is  made  is  Pentelic,  the  style  Attic,  with 
many  reminiscences  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  It  is  therefore  not 
too  bold  to  see  in  the  rocky  background  a  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
To  the  right  above  the  hero  is  a  seated  figure,  with  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  draped.  Zeus  is  so  represented  and  Asklepios. 
Zeus  has  no  shrine  in  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  nor  is  it 
probable  he  would  be  depicted  on  a  relief  of  this  date  seated 
in  casual  fashion  as  a  spectator.  The  figure  is  almost  certainly 
Asklepios.  Given  that  the  figure  is  Asklepios,  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias^  supplies  the  clue  to  the  remaining  figures.  *  Approach- 
ing the  Acropolis  by  this  road,  next  after  the  sanctuary  of 
Asklepios  is  the  temple  of  Themis,  and  in  front  of  this  temple 
is  a  mound  upreared  as  a  monument  to  Hippolytos.'  Then 
Pausanias  tells  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippoljrtos;  he  does 
not  actually  mention  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  but  he  says 
'  the  old  images  were  not  there  in  my  time,  but  those  I  saw  were 
the  work  of  no  obscure  artists.'  Images  of  course  presuppose 
a  sanctuary,  and  such  a  sanctuary  we  now  know  from  inscriptions 

1  F.  I.  22.  1 — 3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loc.,  and  Myth,  and  Mon.  Ane.  Atheiu,  p.  8S& 
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ad  votive  offerings  found  on  the  spot  to  have  existed,  and  that  it 
ras  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  Fandemos.  The  figures  on  the  relief 
xactly  correspond  to  the  account  of  Pausanias.  To  the  right, 
e,  to  the  East,  the  figure  of  Asklepios;  next  Themis  with  her 
emple,  clearly  indicated  by  the  two  columns  between  which  she 
tands;  immediately  in  front  of  her  Hippolytos  with  his  sacred 
Itar-mound.  Above  it  Aphrodite,  literally  *  over  Hippolytos ' 
'\inro\vT{p      eiri).    It  is  as  Euripides*  knew  it: 

*And  Phaedra  then,  his  father's  Queeu  high  bom, 
Saw  him,  and  as  she  saw  her  heart  was  torn 
With  great  love  by  the  working  of  my  will. 
And  there,  when  he  was  gone,  on  Pallas'  hill 
Deep  in  the  rock,  that  Love  no  more  might  roam, 
She  built  a  shrine  and  named  it  Love-at-Home, 
And  the  rock  held  it,  but  its  face  always 
Seeks  Trozen  o'er  the  seas.* 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  relief,  now  in  the  Torlonia  Museum 
t  Rome,  was  found  not  far  from  Aricia,  where  the  hero  Virbius, 
ie  Latin  equivalent  of  Hippolytos,  was  worshipped. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  tragedy  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite 
^inst  the  hero  who  worshipped  Artemis,  and  in  the  title  of  the 
oddess  'over  Hippolytos,'  later  misunderstood  as  'because  of,' 
*or  the  sake  of*  Hippolytos,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  super- 
CMsition  of  cults — that  the  actual  contest  was  between  a  local 
ero  and  Aphrodite  who  had  waxed  to  the  glory  of  an  Olympian, 
uch  a  view  can  however  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  relief 
I  question,  which  seems  to  present  relations  merely  topogra- 
hical  and  perfectly  peaceful. 

The  design  in  fig.  108,  from  a  relief  in  the  Jacobsen'  collection 
t  Ny  Carlsberg,  Copenhagen,  shows  a  clearer  case  of  super- 
38sion.  The  design  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  of 
lie  usual  type  of  *  Hero-Feast ' ;  we  have  the  reclining  man,  seated 
ife,  attendant  cupbearer,  and,  to  make  the  scene  quite  complete, 

^  Ear.  Hipp.  26  £f.,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  For  Aphrodite  Endemos, 
iOve-at-HonUt  see  Dr  Verrall,  CI,  Rev.,  Dec.  1901,  p.  449.  Dr  Svoronos  makes  the 
ateresting  suggestion  that  the  sanctuary  founded  by  Phaedra  may  have  been  on 
he  site  later  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  and  that  the  Wingless  Victory 
nay  have  been  a  title  rather  of  Aphrodite  than  the  Athene.  See  Journal  Inter- 
yiUonal  d'Archiologie,  1901,  p.  459. 

'  Cat.  95,  published  and  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Furtwangler,  *Ein  sogenanntes 
Todtenmahlrelief  mit  Insohrift,'  Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  Bay.  Ak.  d.  WUiemehaften, 
Philo8..Philolog.  Klasse  1897,  p.  401. 
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three  worshippers  of  smaller  size.  The  procession  of  worshippen 
is  a  frequent,  though  not  uniform,  element  in  the  reliefe  repre- 
senting 'Hero-Feasts/  When  present  they  serve  to  show  very 
clearly  that  the  hero  and  his  wife  are  objects  of  worship.    As  a 


Fio.  108. 


rule  it  is,  we  have  seen,  safest  not  to  name  the  hero.  In  the 
cases  so  far  where  he  or  the  heroine  is  inscribed,  the  name  has 
been  that  of  a  mortal.  In  the  present  case  the  inscription  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Assuredly  no  one,  without  the  inscrip- 
tions, would  have  ventured  to  conjecture  the  inscribed  uames. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

*  Aristomache  and  Theoris  dedicated  (it)  to  Zeus  Epiteleios  Philios,  and 
to  Philia  the  mother  of  the  god,  and  to  Tyche  Agathe  the  wife  of  the  god.* 

Philia,  the  Friendly  One,  is  mother  not  wife  of  Zeus  Philios, 
*Zeus  the  Friendly';  it  is  the  old  matriarchal  relation  of  Mother 
and  Son  (p.  273).  But  the  dedicators,  wedded  themselves  no  doubt 
after  patriarchal  fashion,  seem  to  feel  a  need  that  Zeus  Philios  should 
be  married ;  they  give  him  not  his  natural  shadow-wife  Philia— 
she  has  been  used  up  as  mother — ^but  Tyche  Agathe,  *Good 
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''ortune.'  In  the  procession  of  worshippers  there  are  two  women 
rith  a  man  between  them :  probably  they  are  his  mother  and  wife 
nd  wish  to  see  their  relation  to  him  mirrored  in  their  dedication. 
Jut  they  are  content  with  the  traditional  type  of  Hero-Feasts, 
K)ssibly  the  only  type  that  the  conservative  workman  kept  in 
took  in  his  workshop. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  interesting  relief  came  from  a 
precinct  of  Asklepios  in  Munychia  down  at  the  Peiraeus,  the 
ame  precinct  which  yielded  the  snake  reliefs  (figs.  1  and  2)  dedi- 
ated  to  Meilichios.  There  were  also  found  the  relief  in  fig.  4, 
everal  reliefs  adorned  with  snakes  only,  some  reliefs  representing 
Lsklepios,  and  various  ritual  inscriptions.  The  precinct  seems  to 
lave  become  a  sort  of  melting-pot  of  gods  and  heroes.  Tyche 
^e  know  at  Lebadeia  as  the  wife  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the 
lood  or  Rich  Spirit,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  on  the 
elief  holds  a  cornucopia,  symbol  of  plenty.  His  other  title  Epi- 
deios  points  the  same  way.  Hesychius*  tells  us  that  the  word 
irireXeuoai^  means  the  same  as  av^ct^,  'increase,'  and  Plato' 
^ves  the  name  €7rtTeX€*o)<re^9,  *  accomplishments,'  to  family  feasts 
leld  in  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and  welfare  of  children. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  precinct  once  belonged  to  a  hero, 
irorshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  as  Meilichios,  god  of  the 
\realth  of  the  underworld — a  sort  of  Agathos  Daimon  or  Good 
Jpirit.  He  must  have  had  two  other  titles — Epiteleios,  the 
^.ccomplished,  and  Philios,  the  Friendly  One.  At  some  time  or 
>ther  Asklepios  took  over  the  shrine  of  Meilichios,  Philios,  Epite- 
eios,  as  he  took  over  the  shrine  of  Amynos,  but  Zeus  also  put  in 
L  claim  and  the  two  divided  the  honours  of  the  place.  The  old 
nake-hero  was  forgotten,  overshadowed  by  the  Olympian  and  the 
freat  immigrant  healer;  but  the  Olympian  does  not  wholly  triumph. 
3e  cannot  change  the  local  ritual,  and  he  must  consent  to  a 
:ertain  interchange  of  attributes. 

This  is  quaintly  shown  in  the  two  reliefs  placed  side  by  side 
n  fig.  109*.  The  larger  one  to  the  left  shows  a  seated  god  holding 
i  cornucopia ;  beneath  his  chair  is  an  eagle.    In  deference  to  this 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  ^  Plat.  Legg,  vi.  784  d. 

*  Both  reUefs  are  reprodaced  from  photographs  kindly  given  me  by  the  German 
^rohaeological  Institate.  The  relief  to  Zeus  Philios  was  found  near  the  Hill  of  the 
Njmphs  at  Athens  (CJ,A,  ii.  1330),  that  to  the  Agathos  Daimon  at  Tbespiae 
[CJ.A.  I.  1816). 
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characteristically  Olympian  bird  we  should  expect  the  dedication 
to  be  to  Zeus.    We  find  it  is  to  the  *Good  Spirit/    In  the  smaller 


Fig.  109. 


relief  a  similar  bird  is  perched  below  the  chair,  and  a  humble  pig 
is  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  to  Zeus  Meilichios ;  the  inscription  tells  U9 
that '  the  Club-men  dedicated  it  to  Zeus  Philios  in  the  archonship 
of  Hegesios.'  The  relief  is  dated  by  this  archonship  as  set  up  ia 
the  year  324/3  B.c.  The  Friendly  Zeus  was  the  god  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  was  of  wide  popularity  \  To  cheerful,  hilarious  souls  it^ 
was  comforting  to  think  that  there  was  another  Zeus,  less  remote^ 


1  i't;  rbv  ^CKiw  was  a  popular  oath,  cf.  Ar.  Aeham,  780.  The  omiBsioii  of  th^^ 
proper  name  is  Bignificant. 
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Dore  of  the  cornucopia  and  less  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  that  he 
ras  ready  to  join  a  human  feast.  The  diner-out  needs  and  finds 
I  god  in  his  own  image,  and  Zeus — Zeus  with  his  title  of  Philios, 
.ccustomed  as  he  was  to  Homeric  banquets,  was  ready  for  the  post. 
lo  the  comic  parasite  reasons^ : 

'I  wish  to  explain  clearly 
What  a  holy  orthodox  business  this  dining-out  is — 
An  invention  of  the  gods;  the  other  arts 
Were  invented  by  men  of  talent^  not  by  the  gods. 
But  dining-out  was  invented  by  Zeus  the  Friendly, 
Bv  common  consent  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods. 
Now  good  old  Zeus  comes  straight  into  people's  houses 
In  his  free  and  easy  way,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Wherever  he  sees  a  comfortable  couch  set  out 
And  by  its  side  a  table  properly  laid, 
Down  he  sits  to  a  regular  dinner  with  courses, 
Wine  and  dessert  and  all,  and  then  off  he  goes 
Straight  back  home,  and  he  never  pays  his  shot.* 

The  fooling  is  obviously  based  on  ritual  practice  in  the  *  Hero- 
Feast'  that  developed  into  the  Feasts  of  the  Gods,  the  Theo- 
cenia. 

Our  argument  ends  where  it  began — with  Zeus  Meilichios,  an 
arly  chthonic  stratum  of  worship,  a  later  Olympian  supersession. 
Tie  two  religions,  alien  in  ritual,  alien  in  significance,  never  more 
ban  mechanically  fused.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  new  religion 
as  powerless  to  alter  the  old  save  in  name  ;  the  Diasia  becomes 
lie  festival  of  Zeus,  the  ritual  is  a  holocaust  oflfered  to  a  snake ; 
LpoUo  and  Artemis  take  over  the  Thargelia,  but  it  remains  a 
avage  ceremony  of  magical  purification. 

It  might  seem  that  we  had  reached  the  end.  In  reality,  for 
eligion  in  any  deep  and  mystical  sense,  we  have  yet  to  watch  the 
>eginning ;  we  have  yet  to  see  the  coming  of  a  god,  who  came  from 
Dhe  North  and  yet  was  no  Achaean,  no  Olympian,  who  belonging 
to  the  ancient  stock  revived  the  ancient  ritual,  the  sacrifice  that 
^as  in  its  inner  content  a  sacrifice  of  purification,  but  revived 

it  with  a  significance  all  his  own,  the  god  who  took  over  the 

ritual  of  the  Anthesteria,  Dionysos. 

^  Died.  Sinop.  frg.  ap.  Ath6n.  vi.  2396.    Meineke,  F,C,0.  iii.  p.  543. 
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DiONYsos  OX  Hero-reliefs. 

The  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  very  curiously  and 
instructively  shown  in  the  two  designs  in  figs.  110  and  111.  The 
design  in  fig.  110  is  from  a  relief  found  in  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens^  The  material  is 
Pentelic  marble ;  in  places  the  surface  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  corrosion  of  sea-water.  The  fine  style  of  the  relief 
dates  it  as  probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  5th  century  B.C. 

The  general  type  of  the  relief  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
of  the  *  Hero-F^astl'    A  youth  on  a  couch  holds  a  rhyton,  the 


Fio.  110. 


usual  woman  is  seated  at  his  feet,  the  usual  procession  stands 
to  the  left.  But  it  is  a  'Hero-Feast-  with  a  difference.  The 
group  of  'worshippers'  are  not  worshippers;  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  hold  not  victims  or  other  offerings,  but 
the  implements  of  the  drama — a  mask,  a  tambourine.    This  is 

1  Cat.  1500.  Both  designs  iu  figs.  110  and  111  are  reproduced  from  photognpbs- 
^  The  most  recent  account  of  this  much  discussed  relief  is  by  Dr  Stadniotfti 
'  Ueber  das  Schauspielerrelief  aus  dem  Peiraeus,'  in  M^langet  Perrotj  p.  807.  Tbe 
relief  was  first  published  A.  MiuheUumjen  1S82,  Taf.  14,  p.  389:  see  also  H€f*^ 
1887,  p.  336.  A,  Mitt,  1888,  p.  221.  Beisch,  Weihgeschenke,  p.  23.  JaM&e^ 
d,  Inst.  1896,  p.  104.    A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  362. 
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dearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  middle  figure,  a  woman^  The 
worshippers  are  tragic  actors.  This  prepares  us  for  the  fact 
lisclosed  by  the  inscriptions  beneath  the  figures  of  the  youth  and 
ihe  attendant  woman.  Under  the  youth  is  written  quite  clearly 
Dionyaos :  under  the  woman  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  two 
certain  letters  remain,  the  two  last,  ui.  These  inscriptions,  it 
ihould  clearly  be  noted,  are  later  than  the  relief  itself,  probably 
lot  earlier  than  300  B.c.  The  name  of  the  woman  attendant 
Annot  certainly  be  made  out:  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
Paid)ia,  Play,  a  natural  enough  name  for  a  nymph  attendant  on 
!)ionysoa 

The  name  of  the  god  is  certain,  and,  though  the  inscription  is 
Mi  afterthought,  it  certainly  voices  the  intention  of  the  original 
LTtist.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dionysos,  not  to  that  of  a  hero,  that 
he  actors  with  their  masks  assemble — to  his  honour  rather  than 

0  his  definite  worship.  But  none  the  less  there  remains  the 
ignificant  fiaict  that  the  god  has  taken  over  the  art-type  of  the 
Hero-Feast' 

/  The  second  relief"  in  fig.  Ill  tells  in  slightly  different'  and 
nore  elaborate  form  the  same  tale.  The  design  is  from  a  relief 
a  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is  an  instance  of  a  type  long 
:iiown  as  the  'Ikarios  reliefs.'  Its  style  dates  it  as  about  the 
!iid  cent  B.C.  It  clearly  presents  a  blend  of  the  *  Hero-Feast '  to 
he  left  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Dionysos,  drunken,  elderly, 
ttended  by  a  train  of  worshippers  to  the  right.  The  immigrant 
x)d  is  received  by  the  local  hero.  What  local  hero  receives  him 
re  cannot  say.  Legend  tells  of  such  receptions  by  Ikarios,  by 
^egasos,  by  Amphictyon,  by  Semachos.  The  hero  must  remain 
mnamed;  anyhow  he  plays  to  Dionysos  the  part  played  by 
>ophocles,  he  is  Dexion,  Receiver,  Host.  It  is  a  Theoxenia,  a 
casting  of  the  god.    The  *  Ikarios  *  reliefs  are  late,  and,  in  the 

1  Dr  Studniozka  (op.  cit.  sapra)  has  made  a  very  dose  examination  of  the 
bjects  held,  and  attempts,  I  do  not  think  successfully,  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
ramatic  characters  impersonated.  The  object  held  by  the  last  figure  to  the  left 
B  well  as  his  face  is  obliterated.  It  is  sufiicient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  clear 
rem  the  middle  figure  they  are  acton. 

'  From  a  photograph.  There  are  similar  reliefs  not  quite  so  well  preserved  in 
he  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum  {Cat.  176).   A  complete  list  of  those  extant 

1  given  by  Hauser,  Die  Neu-attischen  Relief Anhang,  p.  189.  The  earliest  specimen, 
Dore  nearly  approaching  the  *  Hero-Relief,*  and  so  marked  by  the  presence  of 
.  Bmke,  is  published  Arch,  Zeit.  1882.  Taf.  xiv.,  and  I  have  already  discussed  it, 
tfyfA.  and  Man,  Anc,  Athens ^  p.  xlv,  fig.  7. 
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euphemistic  manner  of  the  time,  the  representation  is  all  peace 
and  harmony.  The  hero,  be  he  who  he  may,  receives  in  awe  and 
reverence  and  gladness  the  incoming  divine  guest.  But  Herodotus 
tells  another  tale — a  tale  of  the  forcible  wresting  of  the  honours 


Fig.  111. 


of  the  hero  to  the  glory  of  the  god.    In  telling  the  early  history 
of  Sekyon  under  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  he'  makes  this  notable 
statement :  '  The  inhabitants  of  Sekyon  paid  other  honours  to 
Adrastos  and  they  celebrated  his  misfortunes  by  tragic  choruses, 
for  at  that  time  they  did  not  honour  Dionysos,  but  honoured 
Adrastos.     Now  Cleisthenes  transferred  these  chornises  (firom 
Adrastos)  to  Dionysos^  but  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  he  gave  to 
Melanippos.'    It  is  a  sudden  glimpse  into  a  very  human  state  of 
aflfairs.    To  put  down  the  cult  of  Adrastos,  the  hero  of  a  family 
alien  to  his  own,  Cleisthenes  introduced  the  worship  of  a  Theban 
hero  Melanippos.    He  dared  not  for  some  reason  give  the  tragic ' 
choruses  to  Melanippos;  rather  than  the  local  enemy  should! 
still  have  them  he  hands  them  over  to  a  popular  immigrant  god» 
Dionysos. 

The  recumbent  hero  in  the  'Hero-Feasts'  is  usually  repr^ 

^  Herod,  v.  67.  I  owe  this  important  reference  to  the  article  Herot  in  Bosch^^* 
Lexicon^  p.  2492,  but  Dr  Deneken  calls  no  attention  to  its  significance  in  lelat^^ 
to  Dionysos. 
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ited  as  reclining  at  a  feast  and  as  drinking  from  a  large  winer 
p,  attended  by  a  cupbearer.  It 
vy  be  conjectured  that  this  type, 
lich  does  not  appear  till  late  in 
3  5th  century,  came  in  with  the 
rship  of  Dionysos.  The  idea 
failure  bliss  as  an  'eternal 
inkenness'  came,  it  will  later  be 
xn  (Chap.  XL),  with  the  religion  of 
onyso6  from  the  North.  By  an- 
ipatioii  we  may  note  a  curious 
tu  On  the  late  Roman  coins  of  the 
Eiiae\  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  tjrpe  Fiq.  112. 

the  Hero-Feast  occurs.   An  in- 

laoe  18  given  in  fig.  112.  A  hero  is  represented — of  that  we  are 
re  from  the  cuirass  suspended  on  the  tree,  from  the  horse 
d.from  the  snake — but  a  hero,  I  would  conjecture,  conceived 
as  transfigured  into  the  feasting  god,  Dionysos  himself. 
To. the  examination  in  detail  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  we  must 
)w  turn. 

'  J.H.S.  V.  p.  116.  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  explains  the  coin  as  belonging  to 
ddepiofl:  my  suggestion  is  made  with  the  utmost  diffidence  as  dififering  from 
» great  an  authority  on  numismatics. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIONYSOS. 

'  d)  MAKAp  5CTIC  CYAAI- 
MOON  TCACT^ilc  GecoN 

eiAcac  BiOTAN  AriCTcrei.' 

So  far  the  formula  for  Greek  theology  has  been, '  Man  makes 
the  gods  in  his  own  image/  Mjrthological  development  has 
proceeded  on  lines  perfectly  normal,  natural,  intelligible.  In  so 
far  as  we  understand  humanity  we  can  predicate  divinity.  The 
gods  are  found  to  be  merely  magnified  men,  on  the  whole  perhaps 
better  but  with  frequent  lapses  into  worse,  quot  homines  tot  sen- 
tentiae,  quot  sententide  tot  dei. 

As  man  grew  more  civilized,  his  image,  mirrored  in  the  gods, 
grew  more  beautiful  and  pari  passu  the  worship  he  offered  to 
these  gods  advanced  from  *  aversion*  {airorpoTrri)  to  'tendance' 
{Oepaireia).  But  all  along  we  have  been  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  lacking,  that  even  these  exquisite  presentations  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  are  reall/ 
rather  human  than  divine,  that  their  ritual,  whether  of  ignorant 
and  cruel  *  aversion '  or  of  genial  '  tendance,'  was  scarcely  in  oar 
sense  religious.  These  perfect  Olympians  and  even  these  gracious 
Earth-goddesses  are  not  really  Lords  over  man's  life  who  made 
them,  they  are  not  even  ghosts  to  beckon  and  threaten,  they  are 
lovely  dreams,  they  are  playthings  of  his  happy  childhood,  and 
when  full-grown  he  comes  to  face  realities,  from  kindly  sentiment 
he  lets  them  lie  unburied  in  the  lumber-room  of  his  life. 

Just  when  Apollo,  Artemis,  Athene,  nay  even  Zeus  himseK 
were  losing  touch  with  life  and  reality,  fading  and  dying  of  their  \ 
own  luminous  perfection,  there  came  into  Greece  a  new  reli^«*  ' 
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impulse,  an  impulse  really  religious,  the  mysticism  that  is  em- 
bodied for  us  in  the  two  names  Dionysos  and  Orpheus.  The 
object  of  the  chapters  that  follow  is  to  try  and  seize,  with  as 
much  precision  as  may  be,  the  gist  of  this  mysticism. 

Dionysos  is  a  difficult  god  to  understand.  In  the  end  it  is 
only  the  mystic  who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  mysticism.  It  is 
therefore  to  poets  and  philosophers  that  we  must  finally  look  for 
help,  and  even  with  this  help  each  man  is  in  the  matter  of 
mysticism  peculiarly  the  measure  of  his  own  understanding.  But 
this  ultimate  inevitable  vagueness  makes  it  the  more  imperative 
that  the  few  certain  truths  that  can  be  made  out  about  the 
religion  of  Dionysos  should  be  firmly  established  and  plainly  set 
forth. 

Dionysos  an  immigrant  Thracian. 

First  it  is  certain  beyond  question  that  Dionysos  was  a  late- 
comer into  Greek  religion,  an  immigrant  god,  and  that  he  came 
from  that  home  of  spiritual  impulse,  the  North.  These  three 
propositions  are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  con- 
veniently be  dealt  with  together. 

In  the  face  of  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  ancient  tradition 
that  Dionysos  came  from  without,  it  might  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  point  but  for  a  recent  modem  heresy.  Anthro- 
pologists have  lately  recognized  S  and  rightly,  that  Dionysos  is  in 
one  of  his  aspects  a  nature-god,  a  god  who  comes  and  goes  with 
the  seasons,  who  has  like  Demeter  and  Kore,  like  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  his  Epiphanies  and  his  Recessions.    They  have  nishly 
concluded  that  these  undoubted  appearances  and  disappearances 
adequately  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  immigration,  that  he 
is  merely  a  new-comer  year  by  year,  not  a  foreigner ;  that  he  is 
welcomed  every  spring,  every  harvest,  every  vintage,  exorcised, 
expelled  and  slain  in  the  death  of  each  succeding  winter.  This 
eiTor  is  beginning  to  filter  into  handbooks. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  the  actual  legend  points 
to  the  reverse  conclusion.    The  god  is  first  met  with  hostility, 

^  Mr  a.  Q.  Bather  in  an  interestinf;  article  on  *  The  Problem  of  the  Bacchae ' 
{^.H.S.  XIV.  1S94,  p.  268)  concludes  that  the  mytlis  of  tlie  introduction  of  Dion.vBOB 
not  find  their  origin  in  any  introduction  of  the  god  from  without,  but  in  the 
Nearly  inbringing  of  the  new  statue.' 
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exorcised  and  expelled,  then  by  the  compulsion  of  his  might  and 
magic  at  last  welcomed.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  season-goddesses, 
yet  we  have  no  legend  of  their  forcible  entry.  Comparative  an- 
thropology has  done  much  for  the  understanding  of  Dionysos,  but 
to  tamper  with  the  historical  fact  of  his  immigration  is  to  darken 
counsel 

Ancient  tradition  must  be  examined,  and  first  as  to  the 
lateness  of  his  coming. 

In  Homer  Dionysos  is  not  yet  an  Olympian.  On  the 
Parthenon  frieze  he  takes  his  place  among  the  seated  gods. 
Somewhere  between  the  dates  of  Homer  and  Pheidias  his  entry 
was  effected.  The  same  is  true  of  the  indigenous  Demeter,  so 
that  this  argument  alone  is  inadequate,  but  the  fact  must  be 
noted. 

The  earliest  monument  of  art  showing  Dionysos  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  Olympus  is  the  curious  design  from  an  amphora^  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  birth  of  Athene 


Fio.  113. 

and  all  the  divinities  present  are  carefully  and  sometimes  curiously 
inscribed.  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolt  is  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne  in  the  centre.  Athene  springs  from  his  head.  To  the 
right  are  Demeter,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  last  of  all  Apolla 
To  the  left  Eileithyia,  Hermes,  Hephaestos,  and  last  Dionysos 
holding  his  great  wine  cup. 

From  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  the  design  can  scarcely  date 
later  than  the  ea^y  part  of  the  sixth  century.    The  position  and 

1  Berlin,  Cat.  1704.    Mon,  d.  Zn«f.  1873  vol.  ix.  PI.  lv.   W.  Helbig,  AnnaU 
p.  106.    The  curious  inRcriplions  do  not  here  concern  us. 
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Duping  of  the  different  gods  is  noteworthy.  Of  course  someone 
ust  stand  on  the  outside,  but  Dionysos  is  markedly  aloof  from 
e  main  action.  Hermes  seems  to  come  as  messenger  to  the 
rthest  verge  of  Olympus  to  tell  him  the  news.  At  the  right, 
e  other  Northerner,  Apollo,  occupies  the  last  place. 

Moreover  on  vase-paintings  substantially  earlier  than  the 
irthenon  marbles  the  scene  of  his  entry  into  Olympus  is  not 
frequent.  As  we  have  no  literary  tradition  of  this  entry,  the 
ddence  of  vase-paintings  is  here  of  some  importance.  The 
^sign  selected  (fig.  114)  is  from  a  cylix  signed  by  the  potter 
uxitheos^  and  can  be  securely  dated  as  a  work  executed  about 
le  turn  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.   On  the  obverse  is  an 


Fig.  114. 


assembly  of  the  Olympians  all  inscribed ;  Zeus  himself  with  his 

thunderbolt  and  Ganymede  about  to  fill  his  wine  cup,  Athene 

holding  helmet  and  lance,  Hermes  with  a  flower,  Hfebe,  Hestia  with 

^  Wiener  VorlegeblUtteri  Serie  D,  Taf.  1  and  2.  The  vase  is  now  in  the  Municipal 
Mngeum  at  Cometo. 
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flower  and  a  branch,  Aphrodite  with  dove  and  flower.  Ares 
with  helmet  and  lance.  We  might  not  have  named  them  right 
but  for  their  inscriptions.  Hera  and  Poseidon  are  absent,  Demeter 
not  yet  come.  At  this  time  the  vase-painter  is  still  free  to  make 
a  certain  choice,  the  twelve  Oljrmpians  are  not  yet  canonical  On 
the  obverse  the  gods  are  seated  waiting,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
new  god  is  coming  in  all  his  splendour  in  his  chariot  with  vine 
and  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  With  him,  characteristically,  for  he 
is  never  unaccompanied,  come  the  Satyr  Terpes  playing  on  the 
lyre  and  the  Maenad  Thero  with  thyrsos  and  fawn  and  snake,  and 
behind  the  chariot  another  Maenad  Kalis  with  thyrsos  and  lion 
and  a  Satyr  Terpon  playing  on  the  flute.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  when  Pratinas  and  Choirilos  and  Phrynichus  were 
writing^  tragedies  in  his  honour,  the  gates  of  that  exclusive  epic 
Olympus  could  no  longer  be  closed  against  the  people's  god,  and 
the  potter  knew  it.  But  there  had  been  a  time  of  doubt  and 
debate.  We  do  not  have  these  entries  of  Athene  or  Poseidon  or 
even  Hermes. 

Homer  is  of  course  our  first  literary  source  and  his  main  notice 
of  Dionysos  is  so  characteristic  it  must  be  quoted  in  full  The 
fact  that  the  passage  stands  alone — elsewhere  through  all  Homer 
Dionysos  is  of  no  real  account — has  led  critics  to  suspect  that 
it  is  of  later  and  local  origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story 
glistens  like  an  alien  jewel  in  a  bedrock  of  monotonous  fighting. 
Diomede*  meets  Glaucus  in  battle,  but  so  great  is  the  hardihood 
of  Glaucus  that  Diomede  fears  he  is  one  of  the  immortals  and 
makes  pious,  prudent  pause: 

*I,  Diomedes,  will  not  stand  'gainst  heavenly  Gods  in  war. 
Not  long  in  life  was  he  of  old  who  raised  'gainst  gods  his  hand 
Strong  Lycoorgos,  Dryas'  son.    Through  Nysa's  goodly  laud 
He  Dionysos'  jNursing  Nymphs  did  chase,  till  down  in  fear 
They  ciust  their  wands  upon  the  gn>und,  so  sore  he  smote  them  there, 
That  fell  king  with  the  ox-sniiter.    But  Dionysos  fled, 
And  plunged  him  'neath  the  salt  sea  wave.    Him  sore  discomfited 
Fair  Thetis  let  her  bosom  took.    Great  fear  the  god  did  seize. 
With  Lycoorgos  they  were  wroth,  those  gods  th/it  dwell  at  ease, 
And  Kronos'  son  did  make  him  blind,  and  he  was  not  for  long, 
The  immortal  gods  they  hated  him  because  he  did  them  wrong.' 

Homer  is  somewhat  mysterious  as  to  the  end  of  Lycurgu*^ 
*  Not  long  in  life  was  he.'  Sophocles"  is  more  explicit,  both  as  to  bis  j 

1  IL  VI.  129.  2  Soph.  AnU  965.  j 
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Uity  and  his  doom.  He  is  a  Thracian  king,  son  of  Dryas, 
3  was  *  rock-entombed/  When  Antigone  is  going  to  her 
the  chorus  sing  how  in  like  fashion  others  had  been  forced 
1  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  gods,  Danae,  Lycurgus,  the  sons 
leus,  Oreithyia — three  of  them  Thracians ;  and  of  Lycurgus 

*He  was  bound  by  Dionysos,  rock-entombed, 
Dryas'  son,  Edonian  king  ;  swiftly  bloomed 
His  dire  wrath  and  drooixjd.    So  was  he  wrought 
To  know  his  blindness  and  what  god  he  sought 
With  gibes  mad-tongued.    Yea  and  he  set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  band, 
To  quell  his  women  and  his  joyous  fire 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire/ 

e  loss  of  the  Lycurgus  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  is  hard  to  bear, 
ene  at  least  must  have  been  something  like  a  forecast  of  the 
5e  of  Euripides.  The  dialogue  between  Lycurgus  and  the 
ir-god  captured  and  brought  into  his  presence,  is  parodied 
Lstophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazuaae  and  the  scholiast' 
s  that  the  words: 

'Whence  does  the  womanish  culture  come?' 
jd  in  the  Edoniam, 

ither  Homer  nor  Sophocles  knew  anything  of  the  murder  of 
ildren.  Who  first  piled  up  this  fresh  horror  we  do  not  know, 
laintings  of  the  rather  late  red-figured  style  (middle  of  the 
Bntury  B.C.)  are  our  first  sources.  The  punishment  of  sin 
the  primitive  mind  always  incomplete  unless  the  offender 
t  oflF  with  his  whole  family  root  aud  branch,  and  the  murder 
children  may  have  been  an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  mad 
es.  It  is  finely  conceived  on  a  red-figured  krater'*.  On 
) verse  is  the  mad  Lycurgus  with  his  children  dead  and 

He  swings  a  double  axe  (^oinrXrj^).  The  *  ox- feller*  of 
:  is  probably  a  double  axe,  not  a  goad.  It  is  the  typical 
1  of  the  Thracian,  and  with  it  the  Thracian  women  regularly 
ies  slay  Orpheus  (p.  463).  Through  the  air  down  upon 
fus  swoops  a  winged  demon  of  madness,  probably  Lyssa 

and  smites  at  the  king  with  her  pointed  goad.  To  the 
^hind  a  hill,  a  Maenad  smites  her  timbrel  in  token  of  the 

Thesrn.  135,  sohol.  ad  loc. 
pies.    Heydemann,  Cat.  3287.    Myth,  and  Mon,  Anc.  Athens,  pp.  260,  201, 
mdl2. 
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presence  of  the  god.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  we  have  th 
peace  of  Dionysos  who  made  all  this  madness.  The  god  has  sen 
his  angel  against  Lycurgus,  but  no  turmoil  troubles  him  or  hi 
About  him  his  thiasos  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs  seem  to  watch  th 
scene,  alert  and  interested  but  in  perfect  quiet. 

The  exact  details  of  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  varjdng  as  they  d 
from  author  to  author,  are  not  of  real  importance.  The  essentii 
thing,, the  factor  which  recurs  in  story  after  story,  is  the  rag 
against  the  dominance  of  a  new  god,  the  blind  mad  fury,  th 
swift  sudden  helpless  collapse  at  the  touch  of  a  real  force.  Thi 
is  no  symbol  of  the  coming  of  the  spring  or  the  gathering  of  th 
vintage.  It  is  the  mirrored  image  of  a  human  experience,  o 
the  passionate  vain  beating  of  man  against  what  is  not  man  aD< 
is  more  and  less  than  man. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  the  new  influence  will  be  in  par 
determined  later.  For  the  present  the  question  that  presso 
for  solution  is  'whence  did  it  come?'  'where  was  the  primitiri 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos  ? ' 

The  testimony  of  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Dion  Cassiw 
is  imiform,  and  confirms  the  witness  of  Homer  and  Sophoclc 
Herodotus^  tells  how  Xerxes,  when  he  marched  through  Thrac 
compelled  the  sea  tribes  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  the 
that  dwelt  inland  to  follow  by  land.    Only  one  tribe,  the  Satj 
would  suffer  no  compulsion,  and  then  come  the  significant  wor 
*  The  Satrae  were  subject  to  no  man  so  far  as  we  know,  but  d( 
to  our  own  day  they  alone  of  all  the  Thracians  are  free, 
they  dwell  on  high  mountains  covered  with  woods  of  all  k 
and  snow-clad,  and  they  are  keenly  warlike.   These  are  the  p< 
that  possess  an  oracle  shrine  of  Dionysos  and  this  oracle  is  oi 
topmost  range  of  their  mountains.    And  those  among  the  S 
who  interpret  the  oracle  are  called  Bessi;  it  is  a  prieste» 
utters  the  oracles  as  it  is  at  Delphi,  and  the  oracles  are  n( 
more  extraordinary  than*  that.'    Herodotus  is  not  conceme 
the  religion  of  Dionysos ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  r 
of  Dionysos  spread  southward  into  Greece,  but  he  staf 
all-important  fact  that  the  Satrae  were  never  conquered, 
received  no  religion  from  without.    Here  among  those  i 

1  Herod,  vii.  110. 
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unconquerable  savages  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  the  real 
home  of  the  god. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Bessi  as  though  they  were  a  kind  of 
priestly  caste  among  the  Satrae,  but  Strabo*  knows  of  them  as 
the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  many  brigand  tribes  that  dwelt  on 
and  around  Mt.  Haemus.  All  the  tribes  about  Mt.  Haemus  were, 
he  saySy  'much  addicted  to  brigandage,  but  the  Bessi  who  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.  Haemus  were  called  brigands  by  brigands. 
They  are  the  sort  of  people  who  live  in  huts  in  very  miserable 
fashion,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Bhodope  and  the  Paeonians.' 
He  mentions  the  B.essi  again'  as  a  tribe  living  high  up  on  the 
Hebrus  at  the  furthest  point  where  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
again  emphasizes  their  tendency  to  brigandage. 

The  evil  reputation  of  the  Bessi  lasted  on  till  Christian  days, 
till  they  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  greater  than  Dionysos. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the  good  Bishop  of 
Dacia,  Niketas,  carried  the  gospel  to  these  mountain  wolves  and, 
if  we  may  trust  the  congratulatory  ode  written  to  him  by  his 
friend  Paulinus,  he  carried  it  not  in  vain.  Paulinus  celebrates 
the  conversion  of  the  Bessi  as  follows : 

*Hard  were  their  lands  and  hard  thase  Bessi  Iwld, 
Cold  were  their  snows,  their  hearts  than  snow  more  cold, 
Sheep  in  the  fold  from  roaming  now  they  cease, 
Thy  fold  of  peace. 

Untamed  of  war,  ever  did  they  refuse 
To  bow  their  heads  to  servitude's  hard  iise, 
'Neath  the  true  yoke  their  necks  obedient 
Are  gladly  bent 

They  who  were  wont  with  sweat  and  manual  toil 
To  delve  their  sordid  ore  from  out  the  soil 
Now  for  their  wealth  with  inwiird  joy  mitold 
Garner  heaven's  gold. 

There  where  of  old  they  prowled  like  savage  betists, 
Now  is  the  joyous  rite  of  angel  fe^uits. 
The  brigands'  cave  is  now  a  hiding  place 
For  men  of  grace  ''.' 

*  Strabo  vn.  §  318.  ^  strabo  frg.  vii. 

'  PaalinuB  Nol.  cam.  xxx.  de  reditu  Niket.  Epigc.  in  Daciam. 

Nam  Bimul  terris  aiiimisque  dari 
et  sua  Bessi  nive  duriores 
nunc  eves  facti  duce  te  gregantur 

pacis  in  aulam. 
qoasqae  cervices  dare  Rervituti 
semper  a  hello  indomiti  negarant 
none  iugo  veri  domini  subactas 
stemere  gaadent. 
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Thucydides^  in  his  account  of  Thracian  afiairs  is  silent  about 
the  Bessi  and  his  silence  surprises  us.  It  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  his  days  the  Odrysae  had  complete  supremacy, 
a  supremacy  that  seems  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  days  of  Roman 
domination.  The  autochthonous  tribes  were  necessarily  obscured. 
He  mentions  however  certain  mountain  peoples  who  had  retained 
their  autonomy  against  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysae  and  calls  them 
by  the  collective  name  Dioi.  Among  them  were  probably  the 
Bessi,  for  we  learn  from  Pliny'  that  the.  Bessi  were  known  by 
many  names,  among  them  that  of  Dio-Bessi.  It  seems  possible 
that  to  these  ZHo-Bessi  the  god  may  have  owed  one  of  his  maoy 
names. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  historical  evidence,  it  is  at  first  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  Dionysos  is 
no  Thracian.  He  is  Theban  bom,  and  comes  back  to  Thebes, 
after  long  triumphant  wanderings  not  in  Thrace  but  in  Asia^ 
through  Lydia,  Phrygia  to  uttermost  Media  and  Arabia.  On  this 
point  Euripides  is  explicit.    In  the  prologue'  Dionysos  says: 

*Far  now  behind  me  lies  the  golden  land 
Of  Lydian  and  of  Phrygian—far  away 
The  wide,  hot  plains  where  Persian  sun-beams  play, 
The  Bactrian  war- holds  and  the  storm-oppressed 
Clime  of  the  Mode  and  Araby  the  blest, 
And  Asia  all,  tliat  by  the  s;ilt  sea  lies 
In  proud  embattled  cities,  motley- wise 
Of  Hellene  and  Barbarian  interwrought, 
And  now  I  come  to  Hellas,  having  taught 
All  the  world  else  my  dances  and  my  rite 
Of  mysteries,  to  show  me  in  man's  sight 
Manifest  God.' 

Dionysos  is  made  to  come  from  without,  not  as  an  immigrant 


nunc  magis  dives  prctio  laboriR 
BesBUB  exultat,  qaod  humi  manuque 
ante  quaerebat,  mode  mente  caeli 
colligit  aomm. 


moB  ubi  quondam  fuerat  ferarum, 
nanc  ibi  ritus  viget  angelomm 
et  latot  Justus  quibus  ipse  latro 
vixit  in  antris. 

For  this  and  many  other  valuable  references  about  the  Bessi,  I  am  indebted 
l)r  Tomaschek's  article  *Ueber  Brumalia  und  Bosalia,*  Sitzungther,  d.  K.  Akod. 
Wimsenschaften,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.,  Wien  1868,  p.  351. 
1  Thucvd.  11.  96. 

3  Flm.^N.H.  IV.  18.  11.  40.  3  Eur.  Bacch,  18. 
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stranger  but  as  an  exile  returned  Moreover,  if  historical  tradition 
be  true,  he  is  made  to  come  from  the  wrong  place.  He  comes 
also  attended  by  a  train  of  barbarian  women,  Asiatic  not  Thracian. 
They  chant  their  oriental  origin* : 

'From  Asia,  from  the  dAy-spriiig  that  uprises, 
From  Tmolus  ever  glorying  we  come, 

and  again' : 

*  Hither,  O  fragrant  of  Tmolus  the  golden.' 

Tet  Euripides  wrote  the  play  in  Macedonia  and  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  these  Macedonian  rites  that  so  im- 
pressed his  imagination  were  from  Thrace;  that,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us', '  The  women  called  Klodones  and  Mimallones  performed 
rites  which  were  the  same  as  those  done  by  the  Edonian  women 
and  the  Thracian  women  about  the  Haemus/    He  knows  it 
perfectly  well  and  when  he  is  off  his  guard  betrays  his  knowledge. 
In  the  epode  of  the  third  choric  song*  he  makes  Dionysos  come 
to  bless  Pieria  and  in  his  coming  cross  the  two  Macedonian  rivers, 
the  Alios  and  Lydias : 

'Blessed  land  of  Pierie, 
Dionysos  loveth  thee, 

He  will  come  to  thee  with  dancing. 
Come  with  joy  and  mystery, 
With  the  Maenads  at  his  best 
Winding,  winding  to  the  west; 

Cross  the  flood  of  swiftly  glancing 
Axios  in  majesty. 
Cross  the  L^'dias,  the  giver 

Of  good  gifts  and  waving  green, 
Cross  that  Father  Stream  of  story 
Through  a  land  of  steeds  and  glory 
Rolling,  bravest,  fairest  River 

E'er  of  mortals  seen/ 

Euripides  as  poet  can  afford  to  contradict  himself.  He  accepts 
popular  tradition,  too  careless  of  it  to  attempt  an  irrelevant  con- 
sistency. It  matters  nothing  to  him  whence  the  god  came*.  The 
'''heban  birth-place,  the  home-coming  were  essential  to  the  human 

>  Ear.  Bacch.  65,  «  lb.  152. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  AUx.  2.  *  Eur.  Bacch,  565. 

*  To  Euripides  in  the  Bacchae  Dionysos  is  the  god  of  the  grape.  The  vine 
P>x>bably  came  from  Asia,  though  about  this  experts  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed, 
^  Schrader,  ReaUUxicon ;  but  Dionysos,  as  will  later  be  shown,  is  earlier  than  the 
^i&ing  of  the  vine. 
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pathos  of  his  story.  But  for  that  we  should  have  missed  the 
appeal  to  Dirce* : 

*Achelou8'  roaming  daughter, 
Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery 

and  again*  : 

*Whv,  0  Blessed  among  Rivers, 

T^'ilt  thou  fly  me  and  deny  me? 
By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough, 
Thou  shalt  seek  him  in  the  midnight,  thou  shalt  love  him  even  now.' 

He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not. 

When  we  examine  the  evidence  of  art,  we  find  that  the  simple 
vase-painter  accepts  the  fact  that  Dionysos  has  become  a  Greek, 
and  does  not  raise  the  question  whence  he  came.  In  black  and 
early  red  figured  designs  Dionysos  is  almost  uniformly  dressed  as 
a  Greek  and  attended  by  Greek  Maenads.  Later  the  artist  becomes 
•more  learned  and  dresses  Dionysos  as  a  Thracian  or  occasionally 
as  an  Oriental.   The  vase-painting'  in  fig.  115,  from  a  late  aryballos 


Fio.  116. 


in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting the  Oriental  triumph  of  Dionysos.  Rightly  so,  I  incliDe 
to  think,  because  the  figure  on  the  camel  Ls  attended  not  only 
by  Orientals  but  by  Greek  maidens  playing  on  cymbals.  Their 
free  upward  bearing  contrasts  strongly  with  the  strange  abject 
fantastic  posturings  of  the  Orientals.     It  must  however  be 


>  Eur.  Baech,  519.  >  lb,  630. 

3  B.M.  Cat,  B  695.    Mon.  d.  Inst  1833  tav.  l. 
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distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  figure  on  the  camel  carries  no 
Dionysiac  attributes  and  cannot  be  certainly  said  to  be  the  god. 

The  question  remains — ^why  did  popular  tradition,  accepted  by 
Euripides  and  embodied  occasionally  in  vase-paintings,  point  to 
Asia  rather  than  to  the  real  home,  Thrace  ?  The  answer  in  the 
main  is  given  by  Strabo*  in  his  important  account  of  the  pro- 
venance of  the  orgiastic  worships  of  Greece.  Strabo  is  noting 
that  Pindar,  like  Euripides,  regards  the  rites  of  Dionysos  as 
substantially  the  same  with  those  performed  by  the  Phrygians  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother.  *  Very  similar  to  these  are,'  he  adds, 
'  the  rites  called  Kotytteia  and  Bendideia,  celebrated  among  the 
Thracians.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  the  Phrygians 
themselves  are  colonists  from  the  Thracians,  they  brought  their 
religious  rites  from  thence.'  In  a  fragment*  of  the  lost  seventh 
book  he  is  still  more  explicit.  He  is  mentioning  the  mountain 
Bemicos  as  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Briges,  and  the  Briges, 
he  says,  were  *  a  Thracian  tribe  of  which  some  portion  went  across 
into  Asia  and  were  called  by  a  modified  name,  Phrygians.' 

The  solution  is  simple  and  is  indeed  almost  a  geographical 
necessity.    If  the  Thracians  dwelling  in  the  ranges  of  Rhodope 
and  Haemus  went  south  at  all,  they  would  inevitably  split  up 
into  two  branches.  The  one  would  move  westward  into  Macedonia, 
across  the  Axios  and  Lydias  into  Thessaly  and  thence  downwards 
to  Delphi,  Thebes  and  Attica;  the  other  eastward  across  the 
Bosporus  or  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor.    Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor  would  recognize  in  the  orgiastic  cults  they  found 
there  elements  akin  to  their  own  worship  of  Dionysos.  Wise 
men  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  star  that  leads  to  the  east,  and  it 
was  pleasanter  to  admit  a  debt  to  Asia  Minor  than  to  own  kinship 
with  the  barbarous  north.    Similarity  of  names,  e.g.  Lydias  and 
Lydia,  may  have  helped  out  the  illusion  and  most  of  all  the 
Theban  legend  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos^ 

But  mythology  is  too  unconscious  not  to  betray  itself. 
Herodotus'*  says  that  the  Thracians  worship  three  gods  only : 
Aj^s,  Dionysos  and  Artemis.    Between  Ares  and  Dionysos  there 

*  Strabo  x.  3  §  470.  a  Strabo  frg.  25. 

'  For  the  orientalism  of  the  Theban  character  and  legends,  see  Mr  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander,  p.  34. 

*  Herod,  v.  7. 
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would  seem  to  be  but  little  in  common,  but  in  one  current  myth 
their  kinship  comes  out  all  unconsciously.  It  is  just  these  un- 
conscious revelations  that  are  in  mythology  of  cardinal  importance. 
The  story  is  that  known  as  'the  bonds  of  Hera'  C^Hpa?  Setr/ioi). 
Hephaistos,  to  revenge  himself  for  his  downfall  from  heaven,  sent 
to  his  mother  Hera  a  golden  throne  with  invisible  bonds.  The 
Olympians  took  counsel  how  they  might  free  their  queen.  None 
but  Hephaistos  knew  the  secret  of  loosing.  Ares'  vowed  he  would 
bring  Hephaistos  by  force.  Hephaistos  drove  him  off  with  fire- 
brands. Force  failed,  but  Hephaistos  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
Dionysos  and  was  brought  in  drunken  triumph  back  to  Olympua 
It  was  a  good  subject  for  broad  comedy,  and  Epicharmus  used  it 
in  his  'Revellers  or  Hephaistos/  It  attained  a  rather  singular 
popularity  in  art ;  the  subject  occurs  on  upwards  of  thirty  vase- 
paintings  black  and  red  figured.    Earlier  than  any  literary  source 


for  the  myth  is  unquestionably  the  famous  Fran^'ois^  vaae 
'gbeth  century  B.C.)  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Floreilft^  iritett  the 
scene  is  depicted  in  btwd  epic  fiu^hion  and  with  «9tsie  ml^liSSto^ 

^  Wiener  Vorlegehldtter^  Serie  n.  Taf.  iii.,  iv.   An  even  earlier  souroe  i« 
Corinthian  vase  published  by  Dr  Ldschke,  A,  Mitt,  1S94,  p.  524,  Taf.  viiL 
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humour.  All  the  figures  are  inscribed.  Zeus  is  there  and  Hera, 
seated  on  the  splendid,  fatal  throne.  Dionysos  leads  the  mule  on 
which  sits  the  drunken  Hephaistos.  Up  they  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  Zeus  with  three  attendant  Silenoi  carrying  respectively 
a  wine-skin,  a  flute,  a  woman.  It  is  the  regular  revel  rout.  Be- 
hind the  throne  of  Hera  crouches  Ares  in  deep  dejection,  on  a 
sort  of  low  stool  of  repentance,  while  Athene  looks  back  at  him 
with  scorn.  Why  are  Ares  and  Dionysos  thus  set  in  rivalry? 
Not  merely  because  wine  is  mightier  than  war,  but  because  the 
two.  Ares  and  Dionysos,  are  Thracian  rivals,  with  Hephaistos  of 
Lemnos  for  a  third.  It  is  a  bit  of  local  mythology  transplanted 
later  to  Olympus. 

The  diverse  fates  of  these  two  Thracian  gods  are  instructive. 
Ares  was  realized  as  a  Thracian  to  the  end.  In  Homer  he  is 
only  half  accepted  in  Olympus,  he  is  known  as  a  ruffian  and  a- 
swashbuckler  and  like  Aphrodite  escapes^  to  his  home  as  soon  as 
he  is  released : 

'  Straightway  forth  sprang  the  twain  ; 
To  savage  Thrace  went  Ares,  but  K^i^ris  with  sweet  smile 
Hied  her  to  her  fair  altar  place,  in  pleasant  Paphos'  isle.' 

The  newly  admitted  gods,  such  as  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  are 
never  really  at  home  in  Olympus.  Dionysos,  as  has  already  been 
seen  (p.  366),  has  no  place  in  the  Homeric  Olympus,  but,  once  he 
does  force  an  entry,  his  seat  is  far  more  stable.  In  the  Oedipus 
J'^nnoa  Sophocles"  realizes  that  Dionysos  and  Ares  are  the 
great  Theban  divinities,  but  Ares  is  of  slaughter  and  death, 
Dionysos  of  gladness  and  life.  He  makes  his  chorus  summon 
Konysos  to  banish  Ares  his  fellow  divinity: 

*0  thou  with  golden  mitre  band, 
Named  for  our  land, 
On  thee  in  this  our  woe 
I  call,  thou  ruddy  Rwxjhus  all  aglow 

With  wine  and  Bacchant  song. 

Draw  nigh,  thou  and  thy  Maenad  throng, 
Drive  from  us  with  bright  torch  of  blazing  pine 
The  god  unhonoured  *niong  the  gods  divine.' 

Sophocles  just  hits  the  theological  mark,  Ares  is  a  god  but  he 
^  Unhonoured  of  the  orthodox  gods,  the  Olympians. 


*  Od.  vra.  266. 


2  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  209. 
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Euripides*  too  lets  out  the  kinship  with  Ares.    He  knows  of 
*  Harmonia,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  War,' 

Harmonia,  bride  of  Kadmos,  mother  of  Semele,  and  though  his 
Dionysos  is  at  the  outset  all  gentleness  and  magic,  his  kingdom 
scarcely  of  this  world,  Teiresias'*  knows  that  he  is  not  only  Teacher, 
Healer,  Prophet,  but 

'of  Ares'  realm  a  part  hath  he. 
When  mortal  armies  mailM  ana  arrayed 
Have  in  strange  fear,  or  ever  blade  met  blade, 
Fled,  miiddenc^,  'tis  this  god  hath  palsied  them,' 

and  though  the  panic  he  sends  is  from  within  not  without,  yet 
the  mention  is  signiA^t.    Dionysos,  for  all  his  sweetness,  is  to 
the  end  militant,  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but  a 
sword,  only  in  late  authors  his  weapons  are  not  those  of  Area 
On  vase-paintings  he  is  not  unfrequently  depicted  doing  on  his 
actual  armour,  but  Polyaenus',  in  the  little  treatise  on  mytho- 
logical warriors  with  which  he  prefaces  his  Strategika,  notes  the 
secret  armour  of  the  god,  the  lance  hidden  in  ivy,  the  fawn-skin 
and  soft  raiment  for  breastplate,  the  cymbals  and  drum  for 
trumpet.    To  the  end  the  god  of  the  brigand  Bessi  was  Lord 
of  War. 

Art  tells  the  same  tale,  that  the  Thracian  Dionysos  succeeded 
where  the  equally  Thracian  Ares  failed.  Among  the  archaic 
seated  gods  on  the  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  Cnidos  recently  dis- 
covered at  Delphi^  Ares  has  found  a  place,  but  a  significant  one, 
at  the  very  end,  on  a  seat  by  himself,  as  though  naively  to  mark 
the  difference.  Even  on  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
all  is  softened  down  to  a  decent  theological  harmony,  there  is  ju5t 
a  lingering,  semi-conscious  touch  of  the  same  prejudice.  Ares  is 
admitted  indeed,  but  he  is  not  quite  at  home  among  these  easy 
aristocratic  Olympians.  He  is  grouped  with  no  one,  he  leans  his 
arm  on  no  one's  shoulder ;  even  his  pose  is  a  little  too  consciously 
assured  to  be  quite  confident. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of 
Dionysos  is  emphasized  to  hide  a  more  immediate  Thracian 
provenance.    The  Greeks  knew  the  god  was  not  home-grown, 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  1356.  ^  lb.  302.  »  Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  L 

*  This  remarkable  frieze  is  in  the  local  muBenm  at  Delphi  and  is  not  •>  y^ 
completelj  published. 
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was  so  great,  so  good,  so  all-conquering,  that  they  were 

0  accept  him.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  truth,  that 
3  from  their  rough  north-country  kinsmen  the  Thracians. 
^  not  have  been  ashamed  of  these  Northerners,  who  were 
bom  as  and  more  bravely  bred  than  themselves.  Even 
:os*  owns  that '  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  greatest 
men,  except  at  least  the  Indians.' 

e  feirly  uprooted  from  his  native  Thracian  soil,  it  was 
plant  Dionysos  anywhere  and  everywhere  wherever  went 
ihippers.  His  homeless  splendour  grows  and  grows  till  by 
3  of  Diodorus  his  birthplace  is  completely  apocryphal.  In 
as  has  been  seen  (p.  368),  Nysa  orgWt  is  called  Nyse'ion, 
■  it  be  mountain  or  plain,  is  cleAy^in  Thiuce,  home  of 
IS  son  of  Dryas.  But  already  in  Sophocles',  in  the  beautiful 
t  preserved  by  Strabo,  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  place 
by  magic,  a  silent  land  which 

*The  homed  lacchus  loves  for  his  dear  nurse, 
AVhere  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird.* 

pides'  never  expressly  states  where  he  supposes  Nysa  to 
the  name  comes  to  his  lips  coupled  ^vith  the  Korykian 

1  Pamassos  and  the  leafy  haunts  of  Olympus,  so  we  may 
he  believed  it  to  be  northwards.    As  the  horizon  of  the 

widened,  Nysa  is  pushed  further  and  further  away  to  an 
•re  remote  Nowhere.  Diodorus*  with  much  circumstance 
b  in  Libya  on  an  almost  inaccessible  island  surrounded  by 
r  Triton.  It  mattered  little  so  long  as  it  was  a  far-oflF 
and. 

rinced  as  he  was  of  this  remote  African  Nysa  and  of  the 
siatic  campaign  of  Dionysos,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  even 
s  cannot  rid  his  mind  of  Thrace.  He  knows  of  course  the 
the  Thracian  Lycurgus  and  mentions  incidentally  that  it 
.  place  called  Nysion  that  Lycurgus  set  upon  the  Maenads 
f  them,  he  knows  too  of  the  connection  between  Dionysos 
►heus*  and  never  doubts  but  that  Orpheus  was  a  Thracian, 
r  to  be  discussed  later.   Most  significant  of  all,  when  he  is 


srod.  y.  8. 

ph.  frg.  782  ap.  Strab.  zv.  C87. 
od.  m.  4.  «  16.  65. 


'  Eur.  Bacch,  656. 
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speaking^  of  the  trieteric  ceremonies  instituted  \in  memoiy  of 
the  Indian  expedition,  he  automatically  records  tnkt  these  were 
celebrated  not  only  by  Boeotians  and  the  other  Greekk  but  by  ike 
Thracians,  Thrace  is  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia  and  Libya,  but  never  wholly  forgotten. 

^    The  Satyrs. 

Dionysos  then,  whatever  his  nature,  is  an  immigrant  god,  a 
late  comer,  and  he  enters  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Thiace. 
He  comes  not  unattended.  With  him  are  always  his  revel  roul 
of  Satyrs  and  of  Maenads.  This  again  marks  him  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  Olympians;  Poseidon,  Athene,  Apollo,  Z^wh-himself 
has  no  such  accompaniment.  As  man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own 
image,  it  may  be  well  before  we  examine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  Dionysos  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  his  attendant  worship- 
pers, to  determine  who  and  what  they  are  and  whence  they  come. 

The  Satyrs  first — they  are  (what  else  should  they,  could  thejr 
be  ?)  the  Sairae^ ;  and  these  Satrae-Satyrs  have  many  traits  in 
common  with  the  more  mythological  Centaurs.  The  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia  is  instructive.  On  the  coins  of  Orreskii*, 
a  centaur,  a  horse-man,  bears  off  a  woman  in  his  arms.  At  Lete 
close  at  hand,  with  a  coinage  closely  resembling  in  style,  fabric, 
weight  the  money  of  the  Orreskii  and  other  Pangaean  tribes,  the 


type  is  the  same  in  content,  though  with  an  instnicti/e  difference 
of  form — a  naked  Satyr  or  Seilenos  with  the  hooves,  ears  and  tatt 

1  Diod.  IV.  3. 

This  was  first,  I  believe,  observed  by  Dr  Head  {HUt.  Num.  p.  176).  I** 
discuHsing  the  coinage  of  Lete  in  Macedonia  he  says:  'The  ooin  types  all  refer. ^ 
the  orgiastic  rites  practised  in  the  worship  of  the  monntain  Bacohna,  whic»^ 
originated  in  the  country  of  the  Satrae  or  Satyrs '  (Herod,  vii.  111).  m 

»  Prof.  Ridgeway  (Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343)  identifies  the  Orreskii 
the  coins  with  the  Orestae  of  Strabo  (§  434).  He  thinks  tUe  slight  di£EereiiM 
form  is  due  to  a  copyist's  mistake  of  r  for  k. 
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of  a  horse  seizes  a  woman  round  the  waist.  These  coins  are  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  Passing  to  Thasos,  a  colony  of  the  Thracians 
and  like  it  rich  in  the  coinage  that  came  of  gold  mines,  we  find 
the  same  t3rpe.  On  a  series  of  coins  that  range  from  circ.  500 — 
411  B.C.  we  have  again  the  Satyr  or  Seilenos  bearing  off  the  woman. 
An  instance,  for  clearness'  sake  one  of  comparatively  late  date\ 
is  given  in  fig.  117. 

This  interchange  of  types,  Satyr  and  Centaur,  is  evidence 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Satyr  and  Centaur, 
slightly  diverse  forms  of  the  horse-man,  are  in  essence  one  and 
the  same.  Nonnus'  is  right:  'the  Centaura  are  of  the  blood  of 
the  shaggy  Satyrs.'    It  remains  to  ask — who  arc  the  Centaurs? 



There  are  few  mythological  figures  about  which  more  pleasant 
baseless  fancies  have  been  woven;  woven  irresponsibly,  because 
mythologists  are  slow  to  face  solid  historical  fact ;  woven  because, 
intoxicated  by  comparative  philology,  they  refuse  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  a  myth  in  its  historical  birthplace.  The  Centaurs,  it 
used  to  be  said,  are  Vedic  Gandharvas,  cloud-demons.  Mythology 
now-a-days  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  with  it  the  Centaurs. 
They  next  became  mountain  torrents,  the  offspring  of  the  cloud 
that  settles  on  the  mountain  top.  The  Centaurs  have  possession 
of  a  wine-cask,  the  imprisoned  forces  of  the  earth's  fertility 
we  left  in  charge  of  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  The  cask  is 
opened,  this  is  the  unlocking  of  the  imprisoned  forces  at  the 
approach  of  Herakles,  the  sun  in  spring,  and  this  unlocking  is 
the  sijnoal  for  the  mad  onset  of  the  Centaurs,  the  wild  rush  of 
the  torrents.  Of  the  making  of  such  mythology  truly  there  is 
Uo  end. 

Homer'  knew  quite  well  who  the  opponents  of  Peirithoos  were, 
not  cloud-demons,  not  mountain  torrents,  but  real  \s'\V\  nien  {(f)rjp€^\ 
as  real  as  the  foes  they  fought  with.  He  tells  of  the  heroes  Dryas, 
father  of  Lycurgus,  and  Peirithoos  and  Kaineus : 

'Mightiest  were  they,  and  with  the  mightiest  fought, 
With  mid  men  mountain-haunthig.^ 

»  Head,  Hitt,  Num.  p.  176. 
-  Nonnas,  Dioniji.  xni.  43 

Kal  ^arvpiov  Kevravpidos  alfxa  yeiridXrjs. 

/I.  I.  262 

ndpriffToi  fUy  iffav  Kai  KaprlaTOit  ifidxoyTO 
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No  one  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  reduced  the  mighty  Peirithofis, 
Dryas  and  Lycurgus  to  mountain  torrents  or  sun  myths.  Why 
are  their  mighty  foes  to  be  less  human? 

Again  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships*  we  are  told  how 
Peirithoos 

'Took  vengeance  on  the  shaggy  mountain-men, 
Drave  them  from  Pelion  to  the  Aithikes  far.' 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  Peirithoos  expel  a  storm- 
cloud  or  a  mountain  torrent  and  force  it  to  leave  Pelion  and  settle 
elsewhere  ?  The  vengeance  of  Peirithoos  is  simply  the  expulsion 
of  one  wild  tribe  by  another. 

In  these  passages  from  the  Iliad  the  foes  of  Peirithoos  are 
simply  a  tribe  of  wild  men,  Pheres.  In  the  Odyssey ^  Homer'  calls 
these  same  foes  by  the  name  Kentauri,  and  implies  that  they  are 
non-human.  Speaking  of  the  peril  of  *  honey-sweet  \vine '  he 
says : 

*  Thence  'gan  the  feud  'twixt  Centaurs  and  mankind.' 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this  later  non-humanity  of  the 
Centaurs  the  developmeni  of  their  art  type  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Centaurs  exclusively  somewhat  as 
they  appear  on  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  i.e.  as  splendid 
horses  with  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  man.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  in  knightly  horse-loving  Athens  the  horse  form 
had  got  the  upper  hand.  In  archaic  representations  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  Centaurs  are  in  art  what  they  are  in  reality, 
vien  with  men*s  legs  and  feet,  but  they  are  shaggy  mountain  men 
with  some  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  beasts ;  so  to  indicate  this 
in  a  horse-loving  country  they  have  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse 
awkwardly  tacked  on  to  their  human  bodies. 

A  good  example  is  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  118  from  an  early 
black-figured  lekythos  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Vases 
of  this  style  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.-c.  and  may  be  somewhat  earlier*.  The  scene 
1  lU  II.  711 

Sre  ffnipai  irlffaro  Xax^i^'^of 
rous      ix  UtjXIov  uffe  koL  AlBUeffffi  triXourffew,  j 
*  Od.  XXI.  303     ov  KcvraOpoiai  xal  dtfdpaai  yeiKoi  irirxOri.  I 
'  Boston,  Inv.  No.  6508.    American  Journal  of  Archaeology  1900,  pL  ft.  V'  1 
The  vase  belongs  to  the  class  usually  called  *  proto-Corinthian.'   Mr  J.  C.  HoploA*  I 
prefers  to  call  it  *Argive.*  J 
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lented  is  the  fight  of  Herakles  with  the  Centaurs.  To  the 
a  Centaur  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  branch,  the  primitive 


Fig.  118. 


m  of  a  primitive  combatant.  He  is  figured  as  a  complete 
with  a  horse-trunk  appended.  In  the  original  drawing  the 
-trunk  is  made  more  obviously  an  extra 
idage  from  the  fact  that  the  human 

is  painted  red  and  the  horse-trunk 
Herakles  too  is  a  fighter  with  rude 
)ns ;  he  carries  his  club,  which  in  this 
is  plainly  what  its  Greek  name  indi- 

a  rough  hewn  trunk  or  branch  or 
)ly  root  of  a  tree.  The  remainder  of 
leaign  is  not  so  clear  and  does  not 

the   present  argument.    The  man 
the  sword  to  the  right  is  probably 
J.     The  object  surmounted   by  the 
$  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain, 
le  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Centaur  is  seen 
B  archaic  gem  from  the  British 
iim*  in  fig.  120.    Here  the  notice- 
win  t  is  that  the  Centaur,  though 
IS  still  the  body  of  a  man,  is 
ning  to  be  more  of  a  horse.  He 
loofe  for  feet.    He  is  behaving 
like  the  Satyr  on  the  coin  in 
.7,  or  the  aggressor  on  the  Fran9ois 
(fig.  116),  he  is  carrying  off  a 

H.S.  vol.  I.  p.  130,  fig.  1,  pnblished  and  discassed  with  other  art  represcnta- 
y  Mr  Sidney  Golvin. 
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woman.  It  is  the  last  step  in  the  transition  to  the  Centaur  of 
the  Parthenon,  i.e.  the  horse  with  head  and  trunk  of  a  man. 
Between  Satyr  and  Centaur  the  sole  difference  is  this:  the 
Centaur,  primarily  a  wild  man,  became  more  and  more  of  a 
horse,  the  Satyr  resisted  the  temptation  and  remained  to  the 
end  what  he  was  at  the  beginning,  a  wild  man,  with  horse 
adjuncts  of  ears,  tail  and  occasionally  hoofs.  Greek  art,  as  has 
been  already  seen  in  discussing  the  Gorgon,  was  liberal  in  its 
experiments  with  monster  forms,  the  horse  Medusa  failed  (p.  179), 
the  horse  Centaur  prevailed ^ 

The  Parthenon  type  of  the  Centaur,  the  t3rpe  in  which  the 
horse-form  is  predominant,  obtains  later  in  red-figured  vase- 
paintings  for  all  Centaurs  save  one,  the   virtuous  Cheiron. 
Cheiron  always  keeps  his  human  feet  and  legs  and  often  wears  a 
decent  cloak  to  mark  his  gentle  civilized  citizenship.  Pausanias' 
when  examining  the  chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia,  a  monument 
dedicated  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  noted  this  peculiarity: 
*  And  the  Centaur  has  not  all  his  feet  like  a  horse,  but  the  front 
feet  are  the  feet  of  a  man.'    Pindar'  does  definitely  in  the  case  of 
Cheiron  identify  <f>rjp  and  Kevravpo^,  but  art  kept  for  Cheiron  the 
more  primitive  and  human  type  to  emphasize  his  humanity,  for  he 
is  the  trainer  of  heroes,  the  utterer  of  wise  saws,  the  teacher  of  all 
gentle  arts  of  music  and  medicine,  he  has  the  kind  heart  of  a  man. 

The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  121  is  from  an  oinochoe  in 


UJiJlljkpl      UlUUlJi  SlilJ  ItMM'Jl  Jiilil 


Fio.  121. 

^  It  is,  it  would  seem,  a  mere  chance  that  we  have  not  what  mi^t  be  called 
a  *fish  Centaur.'  On  an  early  black-figured  vase  (R.  Mitt,  ii.  1887,  Taf.  Tiii.)^ 
have  a  series  of  men  represented  as  completely  human,  not  with  the  body  endiK 
in  fish  tails,  but  with  an  extra  fish  tail  added  to  the  complete  human  body.  Tbeflc 
arc  the  natural  monster-forms  of  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast. 
P.  V.  19.  9.  «  Find.  Pyth.  m.  6. 
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h  Museum  \  Though  the  technique  is  black-figured  the 
oft  style  is  archaistic  rather  than  archaic  and  the  vase  is 
not  older  than  the  middle  'pf  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
iron  is  a  quaint  blend  of  horse  and  middle-aged  citizen, 
branch  he  still  carries  looks  back  to  the  primitive  habits 
3ft  far  behind,  and  the  little  tree  in  front  marks  the 

home.  But  there  is  nothing  shaggy  about  his  neat 
figure.  Even  the  dog  who  used  to  go  hunting  with  him 
3rt  to  give  a  courteous  welcome  to  the  guest.  A  fiather 
ig  his  child,  a  little  miniature  copy  of  himself,  to  be 

the  school  of  Cheiron.  Father  and  son  are  probably 
□d  Achilles,  but  the  child  might  be  Jason  or  even 
I.  It  is  the  good  Centaur  only  who  concerns  us.  How 
•  the  mountains,  fierce  and  untameable,  come  to  keep  a 
ry  school  for  young  heroes  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
:ing  and  instructive. 

Ridge  way*  has  shown  that  in  the  mythology  of  the  ■ 

we  have  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the- 
•s  to  the  conquered.    This  attitude  is,  all  the  world  over, 

one.  The  conquerors  are  apt  to  regard  the  conquered 
ed  feelings,  mainly,  it  is  true,  with  hatred  and  aversion, 
►art  with  reluctant  awe.  'The  conquerors  respect  the 
1  as  wizards,  familiar  with  the  spirits  of  the  land,  and 
hem  for  sorcery,  even  sometimes  when  relations  are 

employ  them  as  foster-fathers  for  their  sons,  yet  they 
3  them  every  evil  and  bestial  characteristic  and  believe 
take  the  form  of  wild  beasts.    The  conquered  for  their 

refuge  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  make  reprisals  in  the 
istic  fashion  of  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  by  cariying  off  the 
i*  their  conquerors.' 

us  is  again  right,  it  was  jealousy  that  gave  to  the  Satyrs 
•ns,  their  manes,  tusks  and  tails,  but  not,  as  Nonnus 
the  jealousy  of  Hera,  but  of  primitive  conquering  man 
s  to  whatever  is  hurtful  to  himself  the  ugly  form  that 
d  relieves  his  hate*.    It  should  not  be  hai*d  for  us  to 

'Jat.  B  620.    J. U.S.  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  p.  132. 
Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

dogouB  case  to  the  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  has  already  been  noted  (p.  172), 
)s,  regarded  as  Telchines,  and  of  monstrous  forms ;  and  still  more  clear 
>f  the  Kyklopes  (p.  100),  barbarous  monsters  yet  builders  and  craftsmen. 
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realize  this  impulse;  our  own  devil,  with  horns  and  tail  and  hoofs, 
died  hard  and  recently. 

Most  instructive  of  all  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  CentauJrs 
and  their  close  analogy  to  the  Satrai-Satyroi  is  the  story  of  the 
opening  of  the  wine  cask.    Pindar*  tells  how 

*Then  when  the  wild  men  knew 
The  scent  of  honeyed  wine  that  tames  men's  souls, 
Straight  from  the  board  they  thrust  the  white  milk-bowls 
With  hurrying  hands,  and  of  their  own  will  flew 

To  the  horns  of  silver  wrought, 

And  drank  and  were  distraught' 

Storm-clouds  and  mountain  torrents,  nay  even  four-footed 
beasts  do  not  get  drunk,  the  perfume  of  wine  is  for  the  subduing 
of  man  alone.  The  wild  things  {<fnjp€<;)  are  all  human,  'thej 
thrust  with  their  hands.* 

The  scene  is  a  favourite  one  on  vases.  One  of  the  earliest 
representations  is  given  in  fig.  122  from  a  skyphos  in  the 
Louvrel  It  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.a 
The  scene  is  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Pholos.    The  great  pithoe  or 


1 


Fio.  122. 


wine  jar  is  open.  Pholos  himself  has  a  large  wine-cup  in  his  hani 
Pholos  is  sober  still,  he  is  a  sort  of  Cheiron,  but  not  so  the  rest- 
They  are  mad  with  drink  and  are  hustling  and  fighting  in  wild 
confusion.  Herakles  comes  out  and  tries  to  restore  order.  Wiiie 
has  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  primitive  population  unused  to  so 
strong  an  intoxicant  The  result  is  the  same  all  over  the  worli 
A  like  notion  comes  out  in  the  popular  myth  of  the  wedding  feast 
of  Peirithoos ;  the  Centaurs  taste  wine  and  fall  to  fighting  and  in 
Satyr  fashion  seek  to  ravish  the  bride.  These  stories  are  of  para- 
mount importance  because  they  point  the  analogy  between  two 
sets  of  primitive  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Satrai-Satyroi. 


1  Pind.  frg.  44. 
a  JM,S,  I.  PI.  ii. 


Engelmann,  Bilder-AtUu,  110. 
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To  these  Satrai-Satyroi  we  must  now  return.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear  that,  whatever  they  became  to  a  later  imagi- 
nation, to  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the  vase-painters  these  horse- 
men, these  attendants  of  Dionysos,  were  not  fairies,  not  'spirits 
of  vegetation,'  though  from  such  they  may  have  borrowed  many 
traits,  but  the  representatives  of  an  actual  primitive  popula- 
tion. They  owe  their  monstrous  form,  their  tails,  their  horses* 
ears  and  hoo6,  not  to  any  desire  to  express  *  powers  of  fertiliza- 
tion' but  to  the  malign  imagination  of  their  conquerors.  They 
are  not  incarnations  of  a  horse-god  Dionysos^ — such  a  being 
never  existed — they  are  simply  Satrai.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
that  they  ultimately  became  mythological,  that  is  indeed  indicated 
by  the  gradual  change  of  form.  As  a  rule  the  Greek  imagination 
tends  to  anthropomorphism,  but  here  we  have  a  reverse  case. 
By  lapse  of  time  and  gradual  oblivion  of  the  historical  facts  of 
conquest,  what  was  originally  a  primitive  man  developes  in  the 
case  of  therCentaurs  into  a  mythological  horse-demon. 

The  Satyrs  undergo  no  such  change,  they  remain  substantially 
human.    The  element  of  horse  varies  but  is  never  predominant. 


Fig.  123. 


The  form  in  which  there  is  most  horse  is  well  shown  in  fig.  123. 
Tliis  picture  is  from  the  reverse  of  the  cylix  in  the  Wlirzburg 
Museum',  on  which  is  depicted  the  feast  of  Phineus  already 

^  The  animal  form  assomed  by  Dionysos  was  (as  will  later  be  shown,  p.  432)  that 
®'  a  buU.  Had  bis  own  worshippers  invented  the  monstrous  Satyrs,  they  would 
probably  have  chosen  the  boll  shape.  With  the  horse  Dionysos,  nnlike  his 
Attendants,  has  no  affinities. 

*  Wilrzhorg,  No.  354.  Mon.  d.  Imt,  x.  8a.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Ancient  Athene, 
P.lxxix, 

,  25—^ 
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discussed  (p.  225).    The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  both  repre- 
sentations come  from  a  Thracian  cycle  of  mythology.  Phineus 
is  a  Thracian  hero,  Dionysos  a  Thracian  god.    Dionysos  stands  in 
a  chariot  to  which  are  yoked  a  lion  and  a  stag.    By  his  side  is  a 
woman,  probably  a  goddess,  but  whether  Ariadne  or  Semele  cannot 
certainly  be  determined,  nor  for  the  present  argument  doe«  it 
matter.    The  god  has  stopped  to  water  his  steeds  at  a  fountain. 
Satyrs  attend  him,  one  is  drawing  water  from  the  well  basin, 
another  clambers  on  the  lion  s  back.    Some  maidens  have  bathed 
at  the  fountain,  and  are  resting  under  a  palm  tree,  one  is  just 
struggling  back  into  her  clothes.    Two  prying  Satyrs  look  on 
with  evil  in  their  hearts.    They  are  wild  men  with  shaggy  bodies, 
rough  hair,  horses'  ears  and  tails,  and  they  have  the  somewhat 
exceptional  addition  of  hoofs ;  the  human  part  of  them  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  shaggy  Centaurs  of  fig.  122. 

The  Satyrs  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate ;  they  are  ugly  in 
form  and  degraded  in  habits,  and  but  for  a  recent  theory*  it  might 
not  be  needful  to  emphasize  so  strongly  their  nature  and  functions. 
This  theory,  which  has  gained  wide  and  speedy  popularity,  main- 
tains that  the  familiar  horse-men  of  black  and  red  figured  vases 
are  not  Satyrs  at  all.  The  Satyrs,  we  are  told,  are  goat-men,  the 
horse-men  of  the  vases  are  Seilenoi.  This  theory,  if  true,  would 
cut  at  the  root  of  our  whole  argument.  To  deny  the  identity  of 
the  horse-men  with  the  Satyrs  is  to  deny  their  identity  with 
(  the  Satrai,  i.e.  ^th  the  primitive  population  who  worshipped 
Dionysos. 

Why  then,  with  the  evidence  of  countless  vase-paintings  to 
support  us,  may  we  not  call  the  horse-men  who  accompany 
Dionysos  Satyrs  ?  Because,  we  are  told,  tragedy  is  the  goat-song, 
the  goat-song  gave  rise  to  the  Satyric  drama,  hence  the  Satyrs 
must  be  ^roa^demons,  hence  they  cannot  be  horse-demona,  hence 
the  horse-demons  of  vases  cannot  be  Satyrs,  hence  another 
name  must  be  found  for  them.  On  the  Fran9ois-vase  (fig.  116) 
the  horse-demons  are  inscribed  Seilenoi,  hence  let  the  name 
Seilenoi  be  adopted  for  all  Aor^e-demons.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  whole  complex  structure  rests  on  the  philological  assumption 
that  tragedy  means  the  goat-song.    What  tragedy  really  does  or 

^  The  literature  of  this  controversy  is  folly  given  and  discusaed  by  Dr  E.  Yfeita^ 
*Bock8chbre  und  Satyrdrama,'  Hernies  xxxii.  1S97,  p.  29. 
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at  least  may  mean  will  be  considered  later  (p.  421);  for  the 
present  the  point  is  only  raised  because  I  hold  to  the  view  now 
discredited^  that  the  familiar  throng  of  idle  disreputable  vicious 
horse-men  who  constantly  on  vases  attended  Dionysos,  who  drink 
and  sport  and  play  and  harry  women,  are  none  other  than 
Hesiods* 

*race 

Of  worthless  idle  Satyrs.' 
That  they  are  also  called  Seilenoi  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny. 
In  diflFerent  lands  their  names  were  diverse. 

The  Maenads. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dissolute  crew  of  Satyrs  to 
the  women-attendants  of  Dionysos,  the  Maenads.  These  Maenads 
are  as  real,  as  actual  as  the  Satyrs ;  in  fact  more  so,  for  no  poet  or 
painter  ever  attempted  to  give  them  horses*  ears  and  tails.  And 
yet,  so  persistent  is  the  dislike  to  commonplace  fact,  that  we 
are  repeatedly  told  that  the  Maenads  are  purely  mythological 
creations  and  that  the  Maenad  orgies  never  appear  historically  in 
Greece. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Maenads  as  the  mere 
female  correlatives  of  the  Satyrs.  The  Satyrs,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
representations  of  a  primitive  subject  people,  but  the  Maenads  do 
not  represent  merely  the  women  of  the  same  race.  Their  name  is 
the  corruption  of  no  tribal  name,  it  represents  a  state  of  mind  and 
body,  it  is  almost  a  cultus-epithet.  Maenad  means  of  course 
simply  *  mad  woman,*  and  the  Maenads  are  the  women-worshippers 
of  Dionysos  of  whatever  race,  possessed,  maddened  or,  as  the 
ancients  would  say,  inspired  by  his  spirit. 

Maenad  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most  common,  of  the 
many  names  applied  to  these  worshipping  women.  In  Macedonia 
i^lutarch'  tells  us  they  were  called  Mimallones  and  Klodones,  in 
Greece,  Bacchae,  Bassarides,  Thyiades,  Potniades  and  the  like. 

1  Since  the  above  w&s  written  I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  Dr  P^mil  Keisch  in 
YxiA  article  *Zur  Vorgeschichte  der  attischen  Tragodie'  (Festschrift  Theodor  Gomperz 
1902,  p.  459)  reasserts  the  old  view  that  the  horse-demons  of  the  vases  are  Satyrs. 

'  Hes.  fi^.  czxix. 

'  Plat.  Vit.  Alex.  2.  For  many  references  as  to  the  Maenads  I  am  indebted  to 
ttbe  articles  by  Dr  A.  Bapp,  *  Die  Maenade  in  gr.  Gultus  in  der  Kunst  und  Poesie/ 
^hein.  Hub.  1872,  pp.  1  and  562,  and  for  references  to  the  Thyiades  to  Dr  Weniger's 
X>ai  Collegium  der  Thyiaden. 
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Some  of  the  titles  crystallized  into  something  like  proper  names, 
others  remained  consciously  adjectival.  At  bottom  they  all  ex- 
press the  same  idea,  women  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Dionysos. 

Plutarch  in  his  charming  discourse  on  Superstition^  tells  how 
when  the  dithyrambic  poet  Timotheos  was  chanting  a  hymn  to 
Artemis  he  addressed  the  daughter  of  Zeus  thus: 
'Maenad,  Thyiad,  Phoibad,  Lyssad.' 

The  titles  may  be  Englished  as  Mad  One,  Bushing  One,  In- 
spired One,  Raging  One.  Cinesias  the  lyric  poet,  whose  own  songs 
were  doubtless  couched  in  language  less  orgiastic,  got  up  and  said : 
'  I  wish  you  may  have  such  a  daughter  of  your  own.'    The  story 
is  instructive  on  two  counts.    It  shows  first  that  Maenad  and 
Thyiad  were  at  the  date  of  Timotheos  so  adjectival,  so  little 
crystallized  into  proper  names,  that  they  could  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  but  to  any  orgiastic 
divinity,  and  second  the  passage  is  clear  evidence  that  educated 
people,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  beginning 
to  be  at  issue  with  their  own  theological  conceptions.  Cultas 
practices  however,  and  still  more  cultus  epithets,  lay  far  behind 
educated  opinion.    It  is  fortunately  possible  to  prove  that  the 
epithet  Thyiad  certainly  and  the  epithets  Phoibad  and  Maenad 
probably,  were  applied  to  actually  existing  historical  wonoen. 
The  epithet  Lyssad,  which  means  'raging  mad,'  was  not  likely 
to  prevail  out  of  poetry.    The  chorus  in  the  Bacchae*  call  them- 
selves '  swift  hounds  of  raging  Madness,'  but  the  title  was  not 
one  that  would  appeal  to  respectable  matrons. 

We  begin  with  the  Thyiades.  It  is  at  Delphi  that  we  learn 
most  of  their  nature  and  worship,  Delphi  where  high  on  Parnassos 
Dionysos  held  his  orgies.  Thus  much  even  Aeschylus,  though  he 
is  'all  for  Apollo,'  cannot  deny.  To  this  he  makes  the  priestess* 
in  her  ceremonial  recitation  of  local  powers  bear  almost  reluctant 
witness : 

*You  too  I  salute, 
Ye  nvmphs  about  Korykia's  cavemed  rock, 
Kindly  to  birds,  haunt  of  divinities. 
And  Bromios,  I  forget  not,  holds  the  place, 
Since  first  to  war  he  led  his  Bacchanals, 
And  scattered  Pentheus,  like  a  riven  hare.' 

1  Plut.  de  Superstit.  x. 

Mourdda  Bvidia  ^oifidda  Awrffdda. 
3  Eur.  Bacch.  977.  >  Aeaeh.  Eum.  SS. 
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AeschylusS  intent  on  monotheism,  would  fain  know  only  the 
two  divinities  who  were  really  one,  i.e.  Zeus  and 
'Lozias  utterer  of  his  father's  will/ 

the  Father  and  the  Son,  these  and  the  line  of  ancient  Earth- 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  But  religious  tradition  knew 
of  another  immigrant,  Dion3rsos,  and  Aeschylus  cannot  wholly 
ignore  him.  On  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  were 
sculptured  at  one  end,  Pausanias'*  tells  us,  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Leto  and  the  Muses,  and  at  the  other  *the  setting  of  the  sun 
and  Dionysos  with  his  Thyiad  women.'  The  ritual  year  at  Delphi 
was  divided,  as  will  later  be  seen,  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  124  from  a  krater  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St  Petersburg*  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  religious 


Fio.  124. 


history  of  Delphi,  marking  its  three  strata.  In  the  foreground  ib 
the  omphalos  of  Qaia  covered  with  fillets  : 

'First  in  nay  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess*,' 

Gaia,  of  whom  her  successors  Themis  and  Phoebe  are  but  by- 
forms.  Higher  up  in  the  picture  are  other  divinities  superimposed 
<>n  this  primitive  Elarth-worship.  Apollo  and  Dionysos  clasp  hands 
^tile  about  them  is  a  company  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs.    It  is 


^  Aeseh.  Eum,  19. 

*  Hermitage,  Cat.  1807. 


«  P.  X.  19.  3. 
*  Aesch.  Eum,  1. 
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perhaps  not  quite  certain  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  comer, 
but  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  Dionysos  as  the  sanctuary  is 
already  peopled  with  his  worshippers.  His  dress  has  something 
of  Oriental  splendour  about  it  as  compared  with  the  Hellenic 
simplicity  of  Apollo.  \Each  carries  his  characteristic  wand,  Apollo 
<  a  branch  of  bay,  Dionysos  a  thyrsos? 

In  this  vase-painting,  which  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  all  is  peace  and  harmony  and  clasped  hands. 
The«Delphic  priesthood  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  glossing 
over  awkward  passages  in  the  history  of  theology.  Apollo  had  to 
fight  with  the  ancient  mantic  serpent  of  Gaia  and  slay  it  before 
he  could  take  possession,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  at  one 
time  or  another  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of 
Apollo  and  the  followers  of  Dionysos.  Over  this  past  which  was 
not  for  edification  a  decent  veil  was  drawn \ 

A  religion  which  conquered  Delphi  practically  conquered  the 
whole  Greek  world.  It  was  probably  at  Delphi,  no  less  than  at 
Athens,  that  the  work  of  reforming,  modifying,  adapting  the  rude 
Thracian  worship  was  effected,  a  process  necessary  to  commend 
the  new  cult  to  the  favour  of  civilized  Greece.  If  then  we  can 
establish  the  historical  actuality  of  the  Thyiads  at  Delphi  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they,  or  their  counterparts, 
existed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  elsewhere. 

»  Paiisanias^  when  he  was  at  Panopeus  was  puzzled  to  know 

why  Homer  spoke  of  the  *  fair  dancing  grounds  *  of  the  place.  The 
reason  he  says  was  explained  to  him  by  the  women  whom  the 
V  Athenians  call  Thyiades.  He  adds,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
'  these  Thyiads  are  Attic  women  who  go  every  other  year  with 
the  Delphian  women  to  Parnassos  and  there  hold  orgies  in  honour 
of  Dionysos.  On  their  way  they  stopped  to  dance  at  Panopeus, 
hence  Homer  s  epithet.'  Of  course  this  college  of  sacred  women, 
these  Thyiades,  were  provided  with  an  eponymous  ancestress,  Thyia- 
She  is  mythological.    Pausanias'  says  in  discussing  the  origin  of 

^  See  Dr  Verrall,  Euripide*  the  Rationalist,  p.  223.  The  same  theologie^j 
eaphemism  is  observable  in  the  Hymn  to  Dionysos  recently  disoovered  at  Delplu 
and  which  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  417).  Here  there  is  a  manifest  attempt  to 
fuse  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Dionysos  even  adopts  the  charaotiutftie 
Apolline  title  of  Paean. 

2  P.  X.  4.  2.  »  P.  X.  6.  2. 
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slphi  that  'some  would  have  it  that  there  was  a  man  called 
uBtalius,  an  aboriginal^  who  had  a  daughter  Thyia,  and  that  she 
\A  the  first  priestess  of  Dionysos  and  held  orgies  in  honour  of 
e  god,  and  they  say  that  afterwards  all  women  who  were  mad 
honour  of  Dionysos  have  been  called  Thyiades  after  her '  {oaai, 
\  Aiovva(p  fjLcUvovrai  SvidSa^  KaXeladaC  <f>aaiv  inro  avOpo^ir^ov), 

*  those  who  are  mad  in  honour  of  Dionysos*  are  not  substantially 
lenads,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are.  It  is  fortunate  that 
kusanias  saw  and  spoke  to  these  women  or  else  his  statedSent^ 
at  they  raved  upon  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassos  in  honour  of 
Lonysos  and  Apollo  would  have  been  explained  away  as  mere 
jrthology. 

Plutarch  was  a  priest  in  his  own  Chaeronea  and  intimately 
quainted  with  the  ritual  of  Delphi,  and  a  great  friend  of  his, 
lea,  was  president  (apxvyo^i)  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphi^.  He 
lentions  them  more  than  once.  In  writing  to  Favorinus'  on 
:he  First  Principle  of  Cold'  he  argues  that  cold  has  its  own 
pecial  and  proper  qualities,  density,  stability,  rigidity,  and  gives 
3  an  instance  the  cold  of  a  winters  night  out  on  Parnassos. 
You  have  heard  yourself  at  Delphi  how  the  people  who  went  up 
arnassos  to  bring  help  to  the  Thyiades  were  overtaken  by  a 
iolent  gale  with  snow,  and  their  coats  were  frozen  as  hard  as 
ood,  so  that  when  they  were  stretched  out  they  crumbled  and 
ill  to  bits.'  The  crumbling  coats  sound  apocryphal,  but  the 
liyiades  out  in  the  cold  are  quite  real.  You  do  not  face  a 
'ountain  snow-storm  to  succour  the  mythological '  spirits  of  the 

)riDg.' 

It  may  have  been  from  his  friend  Klea  that  Plutarch  learnt  the 
easant  story  of  the  Thyiades  and  the  women  of  Phocis,  which 
'  records  in  his  treatise  on  the  '  Virtues  of  Women*.'  '  When  the 
rants  of  Phocis  had  taken  Delphi  and  undertook  against  them 
lat  was  known  as  the  Sacred  War,  the  women  who  attended 
onysos  whom  they  call  Thyiades  being  distraught  wandered  out 
their  way  and  came  without  knowing  it  to  Amphissa.  And 

^  P.  X.  32.  7. 

'  De  It.  et  Os,  35.  Herodotus  (vn.  178)  mentions  an  altar  of  the  winds  at  Delphi 
i  place  called  Thyia,  which  was  the  temenos  of  the  heroine,  who  m&y  herself  have 
D  a  raging  wind.  The  same  precinct,  we  know  from  an  inscription  found  at 
phi,  was  caUed  Thyiai.    See  £.  Bourguet,  Milanges  Perrot,  p.  25. 

*  Pint,  df  prin.  frig,  xtiii. 

*  Plat  d€  muL  virt.  xin. 
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being  very  weary  and  not  yet  having  come  to  their  right  mind 
they  flung  themselves  down  in  the  agora  and  fell  asleep  anyhow 
where  they  lay.  And  the  women  of  Amphissa  were  afraid  lest,  as 
their  city  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  the  place 
was  full  of  the  soldiery  of  the  tyrants,  the  Thjdades  might  suffer 
some  harm.  And  they  left  their  houses  and  ran  to  the  agora  and 
made  a  ring  in  silence  round  them  and  stood  there  without  dis- 
turbing them  as  they  slept,  and  when  they  woke  up  they  severally 
tended  them  and  brought  them  food  and  finally  got  leave  bom 
their  husbands  to  set  them  on  their  way  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
moimtains.'  X^ese  Thyiades  are  the  historical  counterparts  ofiiie. 
Maenads  of  couutless  vases  and  bas-reliefs,  the  same  mad  revelry, 
the  same  utter  exhaustion  and  prostrate  sleep.  They  are  the" 
same  too  as  the  JBacchant  Women  of  Euripides^  on  the  slopes  of 
Cithaeron : 

'  There,  beneath  the  trees 
Sleeping  they  lay,  like  wild  things  flung  at  ease 
In  the  forest,  one  half  sinking  on  a  bed 
Of  deep  pine  greenery,  one  with  careless  head 
Amid  the  fallen  oak-leaves.' 

In  the  reverence  shown  by  the  women  of  Amphissa  we  see 
that  though  the  Thyiades  were  real  women  they  were  something 
more  than  real.  This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  cultus  titles 
enumerated  by  Timotheos,  *  Phoibad/  Fhoibas  is  the  female  cor- 
relative of  Phoebus,  a  title  we  are  apt  to  associate  exclusively 
with  Apollo.  Apollo,  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  was  called  PhoebuB 
because  of  the  purity  and  radiant  beauty  of  youth.  The  epithet 
has  more  to  do  with  purity  than  with  radiant  beauty ;  if  with 
beauty  at  all  it  is  *  the  bfauty  of  holiness.'  Plutarch  in  discussing 
this  title  of  Apollo  makes  the  following  interesting  statement': 
'  The  ancients,  it  seems  to  me,  called  everything  that  was  pure  and 
sanctified  phoebic  as  the  Thessalians  still,  I  believe, 'say  of  their 
priests  when  they  are  living  in  seclusion  apart  on  certain  pre- 
scribed days  that  they  are  living  phoebically.'  The  meaning  of 
this  passage,  which  is  practically  untranslateable,  is  clear.  The 
root  of  the  word  Phoebus  meant  'in  a  condition  of  ceremonial 
purity,  holy  in  a  ritual  sense,'  and  as  such  specially  inspired  by 

1  Eur.  Baeeh,  683.  I 

^  Plut.  de  Ei  apud  Delph,  xz.  1  ^otfiop       di/j  vov  rb  icmBa^  ml  ^V^^  j 

vaKaiol  irav  thv6nja.l;av      #rt  QetrffoKoi  roits  Updas  iv  rout  dwo^pd^tp  ^lipaa  uknit  if  i 

iavTtov       diarpifiowTas  oXfuu  (poi^avopxioOant  see  J.H.S,  xxx.  p.  241,  I 
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ad  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  under  a  taboo.  Apollo 
irobably  took  over  bis  title  of  Phoebus  from  the  old  order  of 
romen  divinities  to  whom  he  succeeded.  Third  in  order  of 
uccession  after  Gaia  and  Themis' : 

'Another  Titaness,  daughter  of  Earth, 
Phoebe,  possessed  it,  and  for  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus  gave  it,  and  he  took  her  name.' 

Apollo,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  get  his  birthday  gift  without 
ubstantial  concessions.  He  took  the  name  of  the  ancient  Phoebe, 
laughter  of  earth,  nay  more  he  was  forced,  woman-hater  as  he 
lilways  was,  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  a  raving 
woman-priestess,  a  Phoibas.  Herodotus  in  the  passage  already 
qaoted  (p.  370)  justly  observed  that  in  the  remote  land  of  the 
Bessi  as  at  Delphi  oracular  utterance  was  by  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess.  Eassandra  was  another  of  these  women-prophetesses  of 
Gaia.  She  prophesied  at  the  altar-omphalos  of  Thymbrae,  a 
shrine  Apollo  took  over  as  he  took  Delphic  Her  frenzy  against 
Apollo  is  more  than  the  bitterness  of  maiden  betrayed ;  it  is  the 
Wrath  of  the  prophetess  of  the  old  order  discredited,  despoiled 
by  the  new;  she  breaks  her  wand  and  rends  her  fillets  and 
cries': 

*Lo  now  the  seer  the  seeress  hath  undone.' 

The  priestess  at  Delphi,  though  in  intent  a  Phoibas,  was 
called  the  Pythia,  but  the  official  name  of  the  priestess  Kassandra 
^as,  we  know,  Phoibas^ : 

'The  Phoibas  whom  the  Phrygians  call  Kassandra,' 

and  the  title,  *  she  who  is  ceremonially  pure,'  lends  a  bitter  irony 
to  Hecuba's  words  of  shame. 

The  word  'Phoibades  is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  actually  applied 
to  definite  Bacchantes,  though  I  believe  its  use  at  Delphi  to  be 
due  to  Dionysiac  influence,  but  another  epithet  Potniades  points 

^  Aesch.  Eum,  6. 

^  On  a  cnrioas  'Tyrrhenian'  amphora  (Gerhard,  AuserUsene  Vasenbilder  220), 
tlie  scene  of  the  slaying  of  Troilos  is  represented.  This  took  place  according  to 
'■idition  in  tha  Thymbraean  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  is  indicated  by  a  regular 
^^hslos  covered  by  a  fillet  and  against  it  is  inscribed  ^wfids. 

*  AMch.  Ag.  1375. 

*  Eur.  Hee.  837 

4  ^otfiiis  rjp  KoKovfft  Ka<r<rdp$pap  ^puyet. 
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the  same  way.  In  the  Bacchae^,  when  the  messenger  returns 
from  Cithaeron,  he  says  to  Pentheus: 

*I  have  seen  the  wild  white  women  there,  O  king. 
Whose  fleet  limbs  darted  arrow-like  but  now 
From  Thebes  away,  and  come  to  tell  thee  how 
They  work  strange  deeds.' 

The  *  wild  white  women '  are  in  a  hieratic  state  of  holy  mad- 
ness, hence  their  miraculous  magnetic  powers.  Fhotius'  has  a 
curious  note  on  the  verb  with  which  '  Potniades '  is  connected.  He 
says  its  normal  use  was  to  express  a  state  in  which  a  woman 
'  suflFered  something  and  entreated  a  goddess  *  and  '  if  any  one 
used  the  word  of  a  man  he  was  inaccurate.'  By  *  suffering  some- 
thing' he  can  only  mean  that  she  was  possessed  by  the  goddess 
{€P0€o^  or  Kdr(yxp^)y  ^®  \idi.\Q  the  Maenads  and  kindred 
worshippers  in  his  mind.  Madness  could  be  caused  by  the  Mother 
of  the  gods  or  by  Dionysos,  in  fact  by  any  orgiastic  divinity. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  Maenads  are  not  the  same 
as  either  Thyiades  or  Phoibades.  My  point  is  that  they  art 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  conception  is  the  actual  women- 
worshippers  of  the  god ;  out  of  these  were  later  created  his 
mythical  attendants.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  mythological 
genesis.  Diodorus'  like  most  modern  mythologists  inverts  this 
natural  sequence,  and  his  inversion  is  instructive.  In  describing 
the  triumphal  return  of  Dionysos  from  India  he  says :  *  And  the 
Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition  instituted  the  biennial  sacrifices  to  Dionysos 
and  they  hold  that  at  tl|Bse  intervals  the  god  makes  his  epiphanies 
to  mortals.  Hence  in  many  towns  of  Greece  every  alternate 
year  Bacchanalian  assemblies  of  women  come  together  and  it  is 
customary  for  maidens  to  carry  the  thyrsos  and  to  revel  together 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  god,  and  the  married  wom«i 
worship  the  god  in  organized  bands  and  they  revel,  and  in  every 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  664 

/Sdicxcif  rrwrvidhat  elffiSufP^  at  r^d€  yijs 

otcTpouri  \€vk6v  kwXop  i^Kdwriffap, 
Mr  Murray's  translation  preserves  the  twofold  connotation  of  the  word,  pari^ 
inspired  madness. 

^  Phot.  Bibl.  V.  5S3^  drt  rb  iroTyiaaBai  Kvpitirrtpov  iirl  yvreuKat  rdrrtral  ^hf^  ^ 
»  Diod.  IV.  3.  J 
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ay  celebrate  the  presence  of  Dionysos  in  imitation  of  the 
laenads  who  from  of  old,  it  was  said,  constantly  attended  the 
)d.'  Diodorus  is  an  excellent  instance  of  mistaken  mytho- 
igizing.  Mythology  invents  a  reason  for  a  fact,  does  not  base 
fact  on  a  fancy. 

It  is  not  denied  for  a  moment  that  the  Maenads  became 
aythical.    When  Sophocles  sings  ^  : 

*  Footless,  sacred,  shadowy  thicket,  where  a  myriad  berries  grow, 
^Vhere  no  heat  of  the  sun  may  enter,  neither  wind  of  the  winter  blow, 
Where  the  Reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  will  go,' 

we  are  not  in  this  world,  and  his  nursing  nymphs  are  '  goddesses  * ; 
but  they  are  goddesses  fashioned  here  as  always  in  the  image  of 
man  who  made  them. 


The  difficulty  and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  Maenads  are  due  mainly  to  a  misundei-standing  about  words. 
Maenad  is  to  us  a  proper  name,  a  fixed  and  crystallized  personality; 
so  is  Thyiad,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.    Maenad  is  the 
Mad  One,  Thyiad  the  Rushing  Distraught  One  or  something  of 
that  kind,  anyhow  an  adjectival  epithet.    Mad  One,  Distraught 
One,  Pure  One  ai'e  simply  ways  of  describing  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  a  god,  of  Dionysos.    Thyiad  and  Phoibad  obtained  as 
Jultus  names.  Maenad  tended  to  go  over  to  mythology.    Perhaps  " 
aaturally  so ;  when  a  people  becomes  highly  civilized  madness  is 
ipt  not  to  seem,  save  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  divine  thing  ^ 
t  really  is,  so  they  tend  to  drop  the  mad  epithet  and  the  colour-^^ 
ess  Thjriad  becomes  more  and  more  a  proper  name. 

Still  Maenad,  as  a  name  of  actual  priestly  women,  was  not 
wholly  lost.  An  inscription'  of  the  date  of  Hadrian,  found  in 
tfagnesia  and  now  in  the  Tschinli  Kiosk  at  Constantinople,  gives 
;urious  evidence.  This  inscription  recounts  a  little  miracle-story, 
i  plane  tree  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  inside  it  was  found  an 
image  of  Dionysos'.  Seers  were  promptly  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask 
what  was  to  be  done.    The  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected, 

^  0€d,  Col.  670,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 

*  First  published  by  Kondolleon,  Ath.  Mitt.  xv.  (1890)  p.  330,  discussed  by 
K.  Maass,  Ilermet  xxvi.  (1891)  p.  178.  and  S.  Reinach,  Rev.  des  Etude^t  grecques 

(1890)  p.  349,  and  0.  Kern,  Beitrage  zur  Geitchichte  tier  griechischen  Philosonhie 
^  Religion,  BerUn  1896. 
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the  Magnesians  had  neglected  to  build  '  fetir  wrought  temples '  to 
Dion)rsos ;  they  must  repair  their  fault.    To  do  this  properly  they 
must  send  to  Thebes  and  thence  obtain  three  Maenads  of  the 
family  of  Kadmean  Ino*.    These  would  give  to  the  Magnesians 
orgies  and  right  customs.    They  went  to  Thebes  and  brought 
back  three  '  Maenads '  whose  names  are  given,  Kosko,  Baubo  and 
Thettale;  and  they  came  and  founded  three  thiasoi  or  sacred 
guilds  in  three  parts  of  the  city.    The  inscription  is  of  course 
late ;  Baubo  and  Kosko  are  probably  Orphic,  but  the  main  issue 
is  clear :  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  least  three  actual  women  of  a 
particular  family  were  called  *  Maenads.' 
f  ^-    We  are  so  possessed  by  a  set  of  conceptions  based  on  Periclean 
Athens,  by  ideas  of  law  and  order  and  reason  and  limit,  that  we 
are  apt  to  dismiss  as  '  mythological '  whatever  does  not  fit  into  our 

,  stereotyped  picture.  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of 
historical  days  would  not,  we  are  told,  have  allowed  their  women 
to  rave  upon  the  mountains;  it  is  unthinkable  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  strict  oriental  seclusion  of  the  Periclean  woman.  That 
any  woman  might  at  any  moment  assume  the  liberty  of  a  Maenad 
is  certainly  unlikely,  but  much  is  borne  even  by  husbands  and 
brothers  when  sanctioned  by  religious  tradition. '  The  men  even 

'  of  Macedonia,  where  manners  were  doubtless  ruder,  did  not  Jib 
the  practice  of  Bacchic  orgies.  Bacchus  came  emphatically  not  to 
bring  peace.  Plutarch'  conjectures  that  these  Bacchic  orgies  had 
much  to  do  with  the  strained  relations  between  the  father  and 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  snake  had  been  seen  lying  by 
the  side  of  Olympias  and  Philip  feared  she  was  practising  en- 
chantments, or  worse,  that  the  snake  was  the  vehicle  of  a  god 
Another  and  probably  the  right  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  snake  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that '  all  the  women  of  that 
country  had  been  from  ancient  days  under  the  dominion  of  Orphic 
rites  and  Dionysiac  orgies,  and  that  they  were  called  Klodpnes  and 
Mimallones  because  in  many  respects  they  imitated  the  Edonian 
and  Thracian  women  round  about  Haemus,  from  whom  the  Greek 
word  6pr}aK€V€Lv  seems  to  come,  a  woi*d  which  is  applied  to 
excessive  and  overdone  ceremonials.    Now  Olympias  was  more 

Maii'ddas  al  yevtrfi  E/yoDs  dxo  Kahfiiieliit. 
at  5'  iifjuv  dttxrowrt  Kal  opyia  koI  vbiufi^  iffBXi. 
*  Plut.  Vit.  AUx,  2. 
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ealous  than  all  the  rest  and  carried  out  these  rites  of  possession 
nd  ecstasy  in  very  barbarous  fashion  and  introduced  huge  tame 
erpents  into  the  Bacchic  assemblies,  and  these  kept  creeping  out 
f  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  likna  and  twining  themselves  round  the 
hyreoi  of  the  women  and  their  garlands,  and  frightening  the  men 
vA  of  their  senses' 
-However  much  the  Macedonian  men  disliked  these  orgies,  they  ^ 
7ere  clearly  too  frightened  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  women 
/ere  possessed,  magical,  and  dangerous  to  handle.    Scenes  such 


Fia.  125. 

^  those  described  by  Plutarch  as  actually  taking  place  in  Mace- 
donia are  abundantly  figured  on  vases.  The  beautiful  raging 
taenad  in  fig.  125  from  the  centre  of  a  cylix  with  white  ground 
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at  Munich^  is  a  fine  example.  She  wears  the  typical  Maenad 
garb,  the  fawn-skin  over  her  regular  drapery;  she  carries  the 
thyrsos,  she  carries  in  fact  the  whole  gear  (axevrf)  of  Dionysos. 
When  Pentheus  would  counterfeit  a  Bacchant  he  is  attired  just 
so ;  he  wears  the  long  trailing  chiton  and  over  it  the  dappled  &wn- 
skin,  his  hair  flows  loose,  in  his  hand  is  the  thjnrsos.  For  snood 
(furpa)  in  her  hair  the  Maenad  has  twined  a  great  snake. 
Another  Maenad^  is  shown  in  fig.  126.    She  is  characterized  onlj 


Fio.  126. 


by  the  two  snakes  she  holds  in  her  hand.  But  for  her  long  fall 
drapery  she  might  be  an  Erinys. 

The  snakes  emerging  from  the  sacred  cistae  are  illustrated 
by  the  class  of  coins'  known  as  cistophoroi,  a  specimen  of  which 


Fig.  127. 


is  reproduced  in  fig.  127.  These  coins,  of  which  the  type  ^ 
uniform,  originated,  according  to  Dr  Imhoof,  in  Ephesus  a  litt^'^ 

1  Munich.  JahD.  Cat.  382.    Greek  Vase  Paintingt,  J.  E.  HarriBon  and  D.  ^• 
MacColl,  pi.  XV.    Baumeister,  Ab,  928. 
J.H.S.  XIX.  p.  220,  fig.  6. 
»  Head,  Hist.  Num.  p.  461,  fig.  287. 
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ore  B.C.  200,  and  spread  through  all  the  dominions  of  Attalos 
5  First.  They  illustrate  a  phase  of  Dionysos  worship  in  Asia 
nor  closely  akin  to  that  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  is  not  Athens,  but  the  reforms  of  Epimenides  allow 

to  divine  that-Athenian  brothers  and  husbands  also  had  their 

fficulties.  C^lutarcy  again  is  our  informant.    Athens  was  beset  *1 

r  superstitious  fears  and  strange  appearances.    They  sent  to  / 

rete  for  Epimenides,  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods  and  skilled  in 

le  technicalities  of  religion,  especially  as  regards  enthusiastic  and 

lystic  rites.    He  and  So^on  made  friends  and  the  gist  of  his 

iligious  reforms  was  this ;  *  he  simplified  their  religious  rites,  and 

lade  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  milder,  introducing  certain  forms 

f  sacrifice  into  their  funeral  solemnities  and  abolishing  the  cruel 

Qd  barbarous  elements  to  which  the  women  were  addicted.  But 

lost  important  of  all,  by  lustrations  and  expiations  and  the  found- 

igs  of  worships  he  hallowed  and  consecrated  the  city  and  made 

i  subserve  justice  and  be  more  inclined  to  unity.*    The  passage  is 

ertainly  not  as  explicit  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  words  used — 

aropyidaa^  and  KaOoaidaa^ — and  the  fact  that  Epimenides  was 

n  e^EST*      ecstatic  rites,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the 

ew  Koures,  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  rites  of  women, 

hough  they  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  funerals,  make  it  fairly 

lear  that  some  of  the  barbarous  excesses  were  connected  with 

Jacchic  orgies.    This  becomes  more  probable  when  we  remember 

hat  many  of  Solon's  own  enactments  were  directed  against  the 

xcesses  of  women.    'He  regulated/  Plutarch'  tells  us,  'the  out- 

oings  of  women,  their  funeral  lamentations  and  their  festivals, 

)rbidding  by  law  all  disorder  and  excess.'    Among  these  dreary 

egulations  comes  the  characteristically  modern  touch  that  they 

re  not  to  go  out  at  night  *  except  in  a  carriage  and  with  a  light 

■efore  them.'    It  was  the  going  out  at  night  that  Pentheus  could 

ot  bear*.    When  he  would  know  what  were  the  rites  of  Dio- 

ysos  he  asks  the  god : 

*  P.   How  is  this  worship  held,  by  night  or  day  ? 
D.   Most  oft  by  night,  'tis  a  majestic  thing 

The  Darkness. 
P.  Ha,  with  women  worshipping] 

Tis  craft  and  rottenness.' 

'  Plut.  Vit,  Sol.  xn.    Epimenides  is  as  it  were  a  historical  Orpheus.  Coming 
^  Crete ,  he,  like  Orpheus  (p.  460),  modified  Dionysiac  ritual. 
^  Plot.  I'it.  Sol.  XXI.  *  Eur.  Bacch.  486. 

H. 
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DiONYSOS  LiKNITES. 

The  Maenads  then  are  the  frenzied  sanctified  women  who  are 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  But  they  are  something 
more ;  they  tend  the  god  as  well  as  suffer  his  inspiration.  When 
first  we  catch  sight  of  them  in  Homer  (p.  368)  they  are  his 
'  nurses  *  {riOrjvaC).  One  of  the  lost  play^  of  Aeschylus  bore  the 
title  '  Rearer  of  Dionysos/  and  Sophocles^  here  as  so  often  inspired 
by  Homer,  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

'There  the  reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  doth  go.* 

In  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  though  Dionysos  has 
his  goddess  nurses,  he  is  himself  no  nursling.  A  child  no  longer, 
he  revels  with  them  as  coevals.  Mythology  has  half  forgotten  the 
ritual  from  which  it  sprang.  Fortunately  Plutarch'  has  left  us 
an  account,  inadequate  but  still  significant,  of  the  actual  ritual  of 
the  Thyiades^  and  from  it  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  and 
tended  no  full-grown  god,  but  a  baby  in  his  cradle. 

Plutarch  is  speaking  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysos, 
both  being  embodiments  according  to  him  of  the  '  moist  principle.' 
*  You,  Klea,'  he  says,  '  if  any  one,  should  know  that  Osiris  is  the 
same  as  Dionysos,  you  who  are  leader  of  the  Thjdades  at  Delphi 
and  were  initiated  by  your  father  and  mother  into  the  rites  of 
Osiris.*  After  pointing  out  various  analogies,  he  adds For  the 
Egyptians,  as  has  been  said,  point  out  tombs  of  Osiris  in  many 
places,  and  the  Delphians  hold  th&t  they  possess  the  relics  of 
Dionysos  buried  by  the  side  of  their  oracular  shrine ;  the  Hosim 
make  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  when  ihi 
Thyiades  raise  tip  Likiiites!  It  will  later  (p.  483)  be  seen  that 
Dionysos  was  represented  in'  ritual  as  slain  and  dismembered; 
from  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  sort  of  resur- 
rection of  the  god,  a  new  birth  as  a  little  child.  Liknites  can  be 
none  other  than  the  babe  in  the  ci-adle.  Hesychius  in  commenting 
on  the  word  Liknites  says :  *  a  title  of  Dionysos  from  thfe  cradle  in 
which  they  put  children  to  sleep.'    In  primitive  agricultural  days, 

1  Oed.  Col.  674,  see  p.  869. 

2  hid.  et  Ot.  xxxv.  Kal  dvowriv  ol  "Offiw.  dvalw  dirdpfnfToif  kfi  Tt» 
'AiroXXwvot  &ray  al  Ovidies  iyelpuxri  tow  AikpIttiv, 

'  The  verb  OuLu  is  used  of  the  excited  beating  of  the  heart  under  Btron.}  emotioo, 
e.g.  Ap.  Khod.  iii.  764 

•n-VKvd  6i  ot  Kpailri  0*7-17^^(0^  (pro(r0€v  (Bview, 
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loi^  a  shovel-shaped  basket,  served  three  purposes :  it  was  a 
dtli  which  to  winnow  grain,  it  was  a  basket  to  hold  grain 
b  or  sacred  objects,  it  was  a  cradle  for  a  baby.  The  various 
3f  likna  and  the  beautiful  mysticism  that  gathered  round 
die  and  the  winnowing  fan,  will  be  considered  when  Orphic 
nial  is  discussed  (p.  518).  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
^  that  the  ceremony  of  raising  or  waking  Liknites  marks 
the  worship  of  a  child-god. 

3  worship  by  women  of  Liknites,  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
a  primitive  stage  of  society,  a  time  when  the  main  realized 
n  of  woman  was  motherhood  and  the  more  civilized,  less 
tal,  function  of  wedded  wife  was  scarcely  adventured.  It  is 
)  a  cardinal  point  and  a  primary  note  in  the  mythology  of 
OS  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  mother.  The  religion  of  the 
•  and  the  Daughter  is  already  familiar  (p.  271) ;  it  reflected, 
been  seen,  primarily  not  so  much  the  relations  of  mother 
ughter  as  the  two*  stages  of  woman's  life,  woman  as  maid, 
•man  as  mother.  If  we  are  to  have  the  relation  of  parent 
lild  mirrored  in  mythology,  assuredly  the  closest  relation 
)hat  even  of  mother  and  daughter  but  of  mother  and  son. 
and  son,  Zeus  and  Apollo,  reflect  a  still  further  advance 
ization. 

ore  leaving  the  Thyiades,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
rult  not  only  of  Liknites,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  but  of  the 

who  bore  him,  Semele,  and  this  too  at  Delphi.  Plutarch 
a  our  authority.  In  his  Greek  Questions^,  he  treats  of  the 
reat  enneateric  festivals  of  Delphi,  the  Stepterion,  Herois 
larila.  Of  the  Herois  he  says :  *  Its  inner  meaning  is  for 
8t  part  mystical  as  is  known  to  the  Thyiades,  but  from  the 
lat  are  openly  performed  one  may  conjecture  that  it  is  a 

of  Semele.'  Plutarch's  conjecture  was  undoubtedly  right, 
ero'is  was  a  resurrection  festival,  with  rites  of  Return  and 
ig,  such  as  have  been  already  (p.  276)  fully  discussed  in 
I  to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

;  relation  of  Dionysos  to  his  father  Zeus  was  slight  and 
il.    He  is,  as  aforesaid,  essentially  the  son  of  his  mother, 

M  Q.  Gr.  xu.  r^t  'Hp<atdoi  ra  rXeurra  fivTrixop  ix^i  \(irfO¥  6p  tffoaip  ol 
?#c  ^  TUP  Spufiipup  ^opcpws  2^€/jJ\rji  dp  rij  dpaytiryiip  ctVa^etf. 
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*  child  of  Semele^*  The  meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  Zeus 
the  strange  hieratic  legend  of  the  double  birth  will  be  discu 
later:  the  question  must  first  be  asked  '  Who  is  Semele  ? ' 

Dionysos  Son  of  Semele. 

Dionysos,  we  have  seen,  was  a  Thracian ;  if  his  mother  cai 
shown  to  be  Thracian  too,  each  will  confirm  the  other, 
certain  remains  of  the  Phrygio-Thracian  tongue  are  but  sea 
happily  however  they  suffice  for  the  certain  interpretation  of 
name  Semele. 

Prof.  Ramsay  in  his  Phrygian  explorations*  has  brought 
light  a  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs  which  run  after 
fashion : 

These  various  permutations  and  combinations  are  followec 
a  curse  formulary  as  follows :  lo^  aefiow  xpovfiavei  Kaxovv  aS8i 
€TLTT€TiKfi€Po<;  €tT0Vy  which  is  Phrygian  for  S9  tovt^  (t^)  /lw^/ 
Kanov  iiri0r}K€  vTroKardparo^  earo),  *  Cursed  be  he  that  does 
damage  to  this  tomb/  The  inscriptions  which  all  date  after 
Christian  era  belong  to  a  time  when  the  well-to-do  classes  s] 
and  wrote  Greek,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  curse,  it  was  well  to  « 
your  inscription  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people.  /a€ 
Srj  would  appear  to  be  affirmative  curse  particles;  fie  has 
oognates  fid,  fiijv  and  possibly  fiev,  as  well  as  the  Latin  me  in 
Hercle,  me  Diua  Fidius.  Srj  is  cognate  not  only  to  the  ordii 
affirmative  Greek  Bi]  but  also  to  the  de  of  the  Latin  oath  e-de 
The  divinities  sworn  by  remain  to  be  considered.  Si;  St©? 
scarcely  be  other  than  vtf  Ata, '  by  Zeus.*    ^efieXto  at  once  br 

^  Eur.  Bacch.  375  t6p  Bp6fuo¥ 

rbv  Ze/u^Xas. 

V.  580  6  Z€A<Aaf, 

6  Aids  TToXi. 
V,  278  6  ^fUXrit  y6¥ot. 

^  Bamsay,  Journal  of  Atiatic  Soc,  xv.  1883,  pp.  120  ff.,  and  Latischew, 
vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  381  flf.  The  inscriptions  are  expl 
and  discussed  in  relation  to  Semele  by  Dr  Paul  Kretschmer, '  Semele  and  Dionj 
in  Aw  der  Anomia  (Berlin  1890),  and  to  him  I  owe  entirely  the  view  adopted  ii 
text. 
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e  to  mind  But  who  and  what  is  Semele  ?  Phrygian  and 
ian  are  now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family 
guages,  and  a  conjoint  consonantal  characteristic  of  the  two 
t  they  replace  the  palatals  g  and  gh  (Greek  7  and  x)  ^7  * 
t;  this  spirant  the  Greeks  rendered  indifferently  by  their 
it  equivalents  f  and  a.  The  Phrygian  ^efieXto  is  the  Greek 
.rth)  appearing  in  nasalized  form  as  ^a/iat,  x^^M'^^* 
bin  as  humua^  humilisy  ho7no,  in  Sclavonic,  to  quote  only  a 
%T  and  convincing  instance,  in  Nova  Zembla,  *new  earth.* 
Jreek  form  yrf  looks  remote  but  we  have  also  its  nasalized 
^afjLvvff  (Lit.  Zemyna).  At  Elis  Pausanias^  saw,  opposite  the 
where  the  umpires  stood,  an  altar  of  white  marble.  On 
iltar  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  to  behold  the 
Die  games.  *  She  of  the  Ground '  was  probably  at  Olympia 
before  the  coming  of  Zeus. 

mele,  mother  of  Dionysos,  is  the  Earth.  This  the  vase- 
r  knew  well.  In  dealing  with  the  Earth-Mother  (p.  276)  a 
2r  of  vase-paintings  have  been  considered,  in  which  Kore,  the 


1 


Fio.  128. 


in  her  young  form  as  maiden,  has  b«.'en  nfpn;Hent<f<l  aH 
out  of  the  actual  earth  she  really  Ls.  To  t.h»-si;  ;ih  counU?r- 
lust  now  be  added  the  curious  va.se-i>aintirjg  in  tig.  128,  now 


»  P.     20.  9. 
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in  the  Hope  collection  at  Deep-dene  ^  Out  of  the  earth-mouiul 
mes  a  youthful  figure,  a  male  Kore ;  he  holds  a  sceptre  as  king 
and  is  welcomed,  or  rather  heralded,  by  a  little  winged  Nike. 
His  worshippers  await  him :  a  Maenad  with  thyrsos  and  tray  of 
oflFerings  to  the  right,  a  Satyr  also  with  thyrsos  to  the  left.  The 
rising  figure  can  be  none  other  than  the  child  of  Semele,  the 
earth-Dionysos  himself.  It  is  rash,  I  think,  to  give  the  rising  god 
any  special  name,  to  call  him  lacchos  or  Brimos ;  all  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  vase-painter  meant  was  that  the  god  is  earthrbom. 

The  same  notion  comes  clearly  out  in  the  second  design  in 
fig.  129  from  a  kalpis  in  the  British  Museum^  Here  the  fan^iliar. 
type'  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios  from  the  earth  is  taken  o^k^ 
and  adapted  to  the  birth  of  Dionysos.    The  vase-painter  thus  in 


Fio.  129. 


instructive  fashion  assimilates  the  immigrant  stranger  to  his  own 
heroic  mythology.    Ge  is  rising  from  the  earth ;  she  presents,  not 
Erichthonios,  but  another  sacred  child  to  a  foster-mother,  Athene^^^ , 
It  is  practically  certain  that  the  child  is  Dionysos,  not  Erichthonioe, 

^  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  reproduce  the  publication  of  Tischbein  (Greek  Vatei  l 
39).    As  regards  style  it  is  obviously  inadequate.    The  vase  has  been  examined  I7 
Mr  Cecil  Smith  (Jahrhuch  d.  Inst,  1891,  p.  120,  note  17)  and  the  reproduction  of 
Tischbein  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  as  regards  sabject-matter  sobstantiillf  ' 
correct. 

3  B.M.  Cat.  vol.  in.  e  182,  cf.  C.  Robert,  ArehHologitehe  Mahrehen  161- 
Dr  Robert  explains  the  vase  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos  from  the  weU-nymph  iMxo^ 
but  vase-paintings  offer  no  analogy  to  the  representation  of  a  well-nymph  tf 
a  figure  rising  from  the  ground.  \  ^ 

^  Cf.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  AtJiens,  p.  xxxix.  r 
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6r  the  maiden  who  in  such  feimiliar  fashion  leans  on  the  shoulder 
f  Zeus  in  inscribed  *Wine-bloom/  Oinanthe.  Zeus  himself  with  his 
hunderbolt  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  thunder-smitten  birth.  On 
.uthentic  repr^ntations  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  Hephaistos, 
lis  putative  father,  is  present,  not  Zeus.  As  in  fig.  128  the  new- 
born hero  is  welcomed  by  a  winged  Victory,  who  brings  a  taenia 
o  crown  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  vase-painter  wants  to  make 
he  new-bom  child  as  Athenian  as  possible,  almost  to  substitute 
dm  for  the  autochthonous  Erichthonios;  he  is  welcomed  and 
eceived  not  by  Satyrs  and  Maenads,  his  own  worshippers  and 
dnsfolk,  but  by  his  new  relations,  Athene  and  Athenian  Victory. 
^  The  third  vase-painting  in  fig.  130  from  a  cylix  in  the  Museum 
it  Naples^  is  a  much  earlier  piece  of  work.    It  dates  about  the 


Fio.  130. 


liddle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  free  from  any  specifically 
.thenian  influence.  Out  of  the  ground  rise  two  great  busts 
iscribed  severally  Ac6vvao<:  (Dionysos)  and  Se/LtcX^  (Semele). 
Iven  without  the  inscriptions  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
►ionysos.  The  vase-painter  in  his  primitive  eager  fashion  makes 
ssurance  doubly  sure.  The  god  holds  aloft  with  pardonable 
ride  his  characteristic  high-handled  wine-cup,  the  kantharos; 
ehind  him  and  Semele  a  great  vine  is  growing,  up  one  side  of 
rhich  a  Satyr  is  clambering.    Dionysos  is  not  Liknites  here ;  he 

1  Heydemann,  Cat.  St  Angela  Coll.  172.  Gerhard,  Gea.  Abh.  Taf.  lxviii.  The 
athenticitj  of  the  inscriptions  has  been  questioned.  I  examined  them  last  year  in 
he  Naples  Moeenm  and  see  no  ground  for  susgioion. 
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is  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youth,  not  elderly  though  bearded, 
coeval  with  fair  Semele. 


At  Thebes  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Dionysos  took  on  a 
special  form.  He  is  not  only  son  of  Semele,  of  EJarth^  but  son  of 
Semele  as  Keraunia,  Earth  the  thunder-smitten. 

This  aspect  of  Semele  as  Keraunia  is  familiar  in  classical 
literature.  Sophocles*  has  *thou  and  thy  mother,  she  of  the 
thunder.*  To  Euripides'  in  the  Hippolytus  Semele  thunder- 
smitten  is  the  stuff  of  which  is  made  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
poetry  he  ever  wrote : 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  0  god-built  wall 

That  Dirce's  wells  run  luider ; 
Ye  know  the  Cyi)rian*8  fleet  foot-fall, 
Ye  saw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder : 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

And  this  splendid  poetry  is  based,  it  seems,  not  merely  on 
mythology  but  on  a  local  cult,  a  cult  of  thunder  and  a  place 
thunder-smitten.  The  prologue*  of  the  Bacchae,  spoken  by 
Dionysos,  opens  thus,  with  a  description  of  the  sanctuaiy  of 
Semele : 

'Behold  god's  son  is  come  unto  this  land 
Of  Thebes,  even  I,  Dionysos,  whom  the  brand 
Of  heaven's  hot  splendour  lit  to  life,  when  she 
Who  bore  me,  Cadmus'  daughter  Semele, 
Died  here.    So,  changed  in  shape  from  god  to  man, 
I  walk  again  by  Dirce's  stream,  and  scan 
Ismenus'  shore.    There  by  the  castle  side 
I  see  her  place,  the  Tomb  of  the  Lightning's  Bride, 
The  wreck  of  smouldering  chambers  and  the  great 
Faint  wreaths  of  fire  imdying,  as  the  hate 
Dies  not  that  Hera  held  for  Semele. 

Ay  Cadmus  hath  done  well :  in  piuity 
He  keeps  this  place  apart,  inviolate 
His  daughter's  sanctuary,  and  I  have  set 
My  green  and  clustered  vines  to  robe  it  round.' 

Nor  again  is  this  merely  the  eflfective  scenic  setting  of  a  play- 

^  An  inscription  of  the  5th  century  b.c.  recently  diBCOvered  shows  that  ^ 
Thebes  there  was  an  actual  sanctuary  of  Earth.  It  runs  as  followB :  Ufi^  Tii 
"MaKalpat  T€\e<r<r<f>6po.  The  titles  fidxaipa  and  TcXc<r06poff  are  applied  to  Ge  in  tbe 
Orphic  Hymn  (xxvi.  1  and  10).    See  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1901,  p.  868. 

^  Soph.  Ant,  1139.  *  Eur.  Hipp,  555.  *  Eur.  Bacek.  1. 
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place  that  was  struck  by  lightning  was  regarded  as  specially 
acred  \  If  the  place  was  the  tomb  of  a  local  heroine  there  was 
.  double  sanctity.  Such  a  tomb  there  unquestionably  was  at 
lliebes.  Pausanias^  asserts  the  fact  though  he  does  not  state 
hat  he  actually  saw  the  tomb :  *  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  the 
louse  of  Lycus  and  Semele's  monument/  Primarily  of  course 
he  sanctity  of  a  thunder-smitten  place  was  more  of  the  nature  of 
i  taboo  than  of  consecration  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
end  itself  easily  to  a  legend  of  judgment  on  a  heroine  or  of  a 
livine  Epiphany.  The  figure  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  Semele  v 
faded  before  the  splendour  of  Zeus. 

Possibly  the  cult  of  these  thunder-smitten  places  may  serve  to 
answer  a  question  asked  by  Plutarch' — *  Who  among  the  Boeotians 
are  the  Psoloeis  (Smoky  Ones)  and  who  the  Aioleiai?*  Plutarch 
tells  a  confused  story  of  the  daughters  of  Minyas  who  went  mad' 
writh  desire  for  human  flesh  and  slew  the  child  of  one  of  them. 
The  dreadful  deed  was  commemorated  by  a  *  flight  ceremony '  that 
ormed  part  of  the  Agrionia,  in  which  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
Pursued  with  a  sword  the  women  of  the  clan  in  which  the  men 
^'ere  called  Psoloeis  and  the  women  Aioleiai,  and  if  he  caught 
tie,  had  leave  to  slay  her.  Zoilos,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
ctually  availed  himself  of  the  permission.  Bad  luck  followed. 
K)ilos  sickened  and  died,  and  the  priesthood  ceased  to  be  hereditaiy 
nd  became  elective.  The  story  is  very  obscure,  but  Lydus*  in 
iscussing  thunderbolts  says  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  is  swift 
nd  rarefied  (/iai/09)  and  fiery  and  is  called  apyrf^^  the  other  is 
low  and  smoky  and  is  called  i^oXdet?.  The  family  of  the  Smoky 
>nes  may  have  been  worshippers  of  the  smoky  kind  of  thunder- 
alt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cult  and  mythology  of  Dionysos  are 
aunted  by  reminiscences  of  lightning  and  sudden  fiery  apparitions 
lat  are  probably  not  merely  poetical  but  primitive.  In  the 
■acchue  not  only  is  Dionysos  fire-born  and  attended  by  the  light 
f  torches,  but  his  Epiphany  is  marked  by  a  manifest  thunder- 

^  Such  places  were,  if  we  may  trust  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  caUed  ^yi/Xi/o-ia, 
hich  at  least  in  popular  etymology  was  believed  to  mean  'Places  of  Advent.' 
hey  are  thus  defined:  iyijMtna  X^erai  eis  a  Kepavvbs  tlff^i^iiKtv  a  xal  dparlOerai 
tt  Korcupdrg  Koi  Xiyerai  dSvra  xal  d/3ara. 

«  P.  IX.  16.  7.  '  Plut.  Q.  Gr.  xxxviii. 

^  Lydus,  de  mew,  iv.  96. 
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storm,  a  storm  that  takes  the  shape  of  a  resurgence  of  the  flame 
on  Semele's  tomb.    A  voice  is  heard* : 

*  Unveil  the  Lightning's  Eye,  arouse 
The  fire  that  sleeps,  against  this  house.' 

And  the  chorus  make  answer : 

'Ah  saw  ye,  marked  ye  there  the  flame 

From  Semele's  enhallowed  sod 
Awaken'd?   Yea  the  Death  that  came 
Ablaze  from  heaven  of  old — the  same 
Hot  splendour  of  the  shaft  of  God.' 

And  again  on  Cithaeron*  there  is  not  only  the  mysterious 
voice  and  the  awful  silence,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  pillar 
of  fire: 

'So  spake  he  and  there  came 
Twixt  earth  and  sk)r  a  pillar  of  high  flame : 
And  silence  took  the  air,  and  no  leaf  stirred 
In  all  the  forest  dell.    Thou  hadst  not  heard 
In  that  vast  silence  any  wild  thing's  cry.* 

The  Epiphany  by  fire  is  of  course  common  to  many  theologies; 
we  have  the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Pentecostal  tongues,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that,  in  far-away  Thrace,  the  favour  of  Dionysos 
was  made  manifest  by  a  great  light.  The  evidence  comes  from 
Aristotle^  He  says : '  There  is  in  the  same  place  (i.e.  in  Kjastonia 
near  the  district  of  the  Bisaltae)  a  large  and  beautiful  sanctuaiy 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
and  the  sacrifice,  if  the  god  intends  to  send  a  good  season,  a  great 
blaze  of  fire  appearsy  and  this  is  seen  by  all  those  whose  business 
is  in  the  temenos;  but  if  the  god  intends  a  barren  season,  the  light 
does  not  make  its  appearance,  but  there  is  darkness  on  the  place 
as  on  other  nights.'  It  would  be  vain  to  ask  what  natural  fiuit, 
whether  of  summer  lightning  or  burning  bush,  caused  the  belief; 
the  essential  point  is  the  primitive  Epiphany  by  fire,  an  Epiphany 
not  vengeful  but  beneficent. 

Dionysos  is  then  the  son  of  an  ancient  Thracian  Earth-goddess, 
Semele,  and  she  is  Keraunia,  thunder-smitten,  in  some  sense  the 
bride,  it  would  seem,  of  our  old  sky  and  thunder-god,  a  sort  of 
Ouranos  later  effaced  by  the  splendour  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus.  If 

1  Eur.  Baccfu  594.  ^  Eur.  Baeeh.  1082. 

'  Aristot.  Tcpl  0av/i.  122. 
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tome  such  old  nature-god  existed  as  is  probable  in  the  far  back- 
^und  of  primitive  mythology,  the  affiliation  of  Zeus  and  Dionysos 
¥ould  be  an  easy  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  Zeus 
limself  was  associated  with  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  but 
dso  the  ancient '  Mother  of  the  Goda*  Pindar*,  who  all  through 
ihe  third  Pythian  has  in  his  mind  the  sore  sickness  of  Hieron, 
lot  only  bethinks  him  of  Cheiron  the  primitive  Healer  but  also 
sings: 

*I  woald  pray  to  the  Mother  to  loose  her  ban, 
The  holy  goddess,  to  whom  and  to  Pan 
Before  my  gate,  all  night  lons^, 
The  maios  do  worship  with  dance  and  song.' 

The  scholiast  tells  us  how  it  came  that  Pindar  prayed  to  the 
llother  for  healing.  One  day  while  Pindar  was  teaching  a  pupil 
»n  a  mountain,  possibly  Cithaeron  itself,  '  there  was  heard  a  great 
loise,  and  a  flame  of  lightning  was  seen  descending,  and  Pindar 
aw  that  a  stone  image  of  the  Mother  had  come  down  at  their 
eet,  and  the  oracle  ordained  that  he  should  set  up  a  shrine  to 
he  Mother.'  The  story  is  transparent — a  thunderstorm,  lightning 
nd  a  &llen  aerolite,  the  symbol  of  the  Mother,  surely  of  Keraunia. 
Lnd  the  Mother,  the  scholiast  further  tells  us,  'had  power  to 
>urify  from  madness.'  She  had  power  to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind, 
n  this  she  was  like  her  son  Dionysos.  The  magical  power  for 
purification  of  aerolites  and  indeed  of  almost  any  strange  black 
tone  is  attested  by  many  instances'.  Orestes'  was  purified  at 
Drozen  from  his  madness,  mother-sent,  by  a  sacred  stone.  Most 
wrious  of  all,  Porphyry*  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  when  he  was  in 
;]!rete  met  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  worshippers  of  the  Mother, 
md  was  by  him  purified  with  a  thunderbolt. 

With  a  mother  thunder-smitten,  it  was  not  hard  for  Dionysos 
io  become  adopted  child  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  God  of  the 
rhunderbolt.  Theologians  were  ready  with  the  myth  of  the 
iouble  birth.  Semele  fell  into  partial  discredit,  obscured  by 
bhe  splendour  of  the  Father.    Matriai'chy  pales  before  the  new 

>  Find.  PytK  in.  77  and  Bohol.  ad  loo. 

*  I  have  collected  and  discussed  some  instances  of  these  in  my  article 
'Delphika,'  J,H.S,  xn.  1S99,  p.  238. 

*  P.  vni.  81.  4,  and  at  Oythium,  P.  iii.  22.  1. 
«  Porph.  Vit,  Pyth,  xyii. 
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order  of  patriarchy,  and  from  henceforth  the  name  Dionyso8\ 
*8on  of  Zeus/  is  supreme. 

DioNYSOs  Son  of  Zeus. 

The  fatherhood  of  Zeus  is  charmingly  set  forth  by  the  lovely 
little  vase-fragment  in  fig.  131  from 


a  red-figured  cylix',  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  Acropolis  and  now 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 
Zeus  with  his  sceptre  holds  the  infant 
Dithyramb  and  displays  him  proudly 
to  the  other  Olympians.  Semele  is 
ignored,  perhaps  half  forgotten.  Dio- 
nysos  in  the  new  order  is  '  all  for  the 
father.' 

The  all-important  question  is 
forced  upon  us — why  did  Zeus  adopt 
him?  Dionysos  is  the  child  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  but  why  was  this  par- 
ticular earth-child  adopted  ?  Why  did 


his  worship  spread  ever3rwhere  with  Fio.  181. 

irresistible  might,  overshadowing  at 

the  end  even  the  cult  of  his  adopted  fether?  Kore  too  is 
daughter  of  Earth,  she  too  in  awkward  fashion  was  half  affiliated 
to  Zeus,  yet  he  never  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  her  cult  though 
wide-spread  has  no  militant  missionary  aspect. 

Zeus  holds  the  infant  Dionysos  in  his  arms,  and  Dionysos 

^  Dr  Kretschmer  (Am  der  Anomia  p.  23)  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the 
second  half  of  the  name  Dionysos  (-yvaos)  means  *son'  or  'young  man':  it  is  the 
cognate  of  Lat.  nurus  and  of  Gr.  vTutA^fni^  which  in  the  compound  jcaxArvfi^  (Eur. 
Ale,  206,  990)  appears  in  masculine  form.  On  the  fragment  of  an  early  black- 
figured  vase  sign^  by  Sophilos,  three  nymphs  appear  with  the  inscription  Nt^cu 
which  seems  equivalent  to  Kbpai  or  vO/upai  or  xapdipoi  {A,  Mitt.  xiy.  Taf.  i.). 
Aristophanes  seems  to  have  vaguely  felt  or  imagined  some  connection  between  the 
last  half  of  the  word  and  Nysa,  the  burthplace  of  the  god,  in  his  Nvo^or  At^ 
Atdvwrov  {Ran.  215)  echoed  by  ApoUonius  Bhodius  in  Aids  Nvcrijcor  vta  [Arg.  iv.  1132). 
Dionysos  then  is  practically  either  Aidaxovpos,  a  term  of  wide  application,  or  possibly 
child  of  the  tribe  of  Dioi  (see  p.  372).  Dr  Kretschmer  further  points  out  that  the 
fluctuation  in  inscriptions  between  t  and  e  (Aedwaot  and  AtUvffos)  is  beat  aooounted 
for  by  Thracian  origin,  as  the  Thracians  appear  to  have  had  a  vowel  which  was 
not  exactly  either,  and  was  indifferently  rendered  in  Greek  by  both.  Probably 
then,  though  not  certainly,  Dionysos  brought  his  name  with  him  fh>m  the  North. 

^  Jahrbuch  des  Irut.  1S91,  Tat  i.  Sufficient  fragments  of  the  vase  lemain  tOi-* 
show  that  the  scene  represented  was  the  presentation  of  Dionysos  to  the  Olympians^ 
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olds  in  his  the  secret  of  his  strength,  the  vine  with  its  great 
iinch  of  grapes.  But  for  that  bunch  of  grapes  Zeus  would  never 
ave  troubled  to  adopt  him.  To  the  popular  mind  Dionysos  was 
Iways  Lord  of  the  Vine,  as  Athene  was  Lady  of  the  Olive.  It  is 
y  the  guerdon  of  the  grape  that  his  Bacchants  appeal  to  Dirce* : 

*By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough.* 

t  is  by  his  great  gift  of  Wine  to  sorrowful  man  that  his  kingdom 
s  established  upon  earth' : 

'A  god  of  Heaven  is  He, 
And  bom  in  majesty, 
Yet  hath  he  mirth  in  the  joy  of  the  Earth 
And  he  loveth  constantly 
Her  who  brings  increase, 
The  Feeder  of  children,  Peace. 

No  grudge  hath  He  of  the  great, 
No  sconi  of  the  mean  estate, 
But  to  all  that  liveth,  his  Wine  he  giveth, 
Griefless,  immaculate. 
Only  on  them  that  spurn 
Joy  may  his  anger  bum.' 

[t  is  the  usual  mythological  inversion,  he  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
ated  to  heaven  that  thence  he  may  descend. 

Dionysos  as  god  of  the  grape  is  so  familiar  that  the  idea  needs 
10  emphasis.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  vine  as  the 
origin  of  his  worship  presents  certain  difficulties. 

It  has  clearly  been  seen  that  Dionysos  was  a  Northerner,  a 
rhracian.  Wine  is  not  the  characteristic  drink  of  the  North.  Is 
t  likely  that  wine,  a  drink  characteristic  to  this  day  of  the  South, 
s  the  primitive  essence  of  the  worship  of  a  god  coming  into 
jreece  from  the  North  ? 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  an  interesting  one.  The  main 
listinguishing  factor  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  always  the  cult 
>f  an  intoxicant,  but  wine  is  not  the  only  intoxicant,  nor  in  the 
S^orth  the  most  primitive.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
jult  of  the  vine-god  was  superimposed  on,  affiliated  to,  in  part 
leveloped  out  of,  a  cult  that  had  for  its  essence  the  worship  of 
m  early  and  northern  intoxicant,  cereal  not  vinous. 

To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
!ultus  titles  of  the  god. 


1  Enr.  Bacch,  535. 


*  Eur.  Bacch.  416. 
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BrOMIOS.     BrAITES.  SAfiAZIOS. 

Dionysos  is  a  god  of  many  names ;  he  is  Bacchos,  Baccheus, 
lacchos,  Bassareus,  Bromios,  Euios,  Sabazios,  Zagreus,  Thyoneus, 
Lenaios,  Eleutbereus,  and  the  list  by  no  means  exhaasts  his  titles. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  like  Lenaios, '  He  of  the  Wine- 
Press/  only  descriptive  titles ;  they  never  emerge  to  the  dignity 
of  proper  names.  Some,  like  lacchos  and  probably  Bacchos  itself, 
though  they  ultimately  became  proper  names,  were  originally  only 
cries.  lacchos  was  a  song  even  down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes\ 
and  was  probably,  to  begin  with,  a  ritual  shout  or  cry  kept  up  long 
after  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  Such  cries  from  their  vagueness, 
their  aptness  for  repetition,  are  peculiarly  exciting  to  the  religious 
emotions.  How  many  people  attach  any  precise  significance  to 
the  thrice  repeated,  stately  and  moving  words  that  form  the 
prooemium  to  our  own  Easter  Hymn? 

'Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.' 

They  are  a  homage  beyond  articulate  speech.  Then,  as  now, 
these  excited  cries  became  sacred  titles  of  the  worshippers  who 
used  them :  *  Evian  women '  (evioi  yvvauce^)  were  the  ancient  and 
more  reverent  counterpart  of  our  *  Hallelujah  lasses/ 

The  various  titles  of  the  god  are  of  course  of  considerable  xise 
in  determining  his  nature,  for  they  all  express  some  phase  of 
emotion  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  is  of  these  phases  that  a  god  is 
compounded.  Certain  names  seem  to  cling  to  certain  places. 
Sabazios  is  Thracian,  Zagreus  Cretan,  Bromios  largely  Theban, 
lacchos  Athenian.  Some  of  the  epithets  have  unquestionably 
shifted  their  meaning  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Greeks  were 
adepts  at  false  etymology,  and  an  excellent  instance  of  this  - 
is  a  title  of  the  first  importance  for  our  argument,  Bromios, 

The  title  Bromios  has  to  our  modem  ears  a  poetical,  some — ■ 
what  mystical  ring^    It  never  occurs  in  Homer,  nor  in  Sophocles — 
Pindar  and  Aeschylus  both  use  it,  Euripides  often.    The  poets 
by  their  usage,  clearly  show  that  they  connect  the  title  with  the^ 

1  At.  Ran.  331. 

>  Preller  (3rd  ed.  p.  665)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  *Bp6fuot  soheint  nor  poetisch^^' 
Beiwort  zu  sain.' 
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verb  fipifuo,  which  means  '  to  make  a  confused  sound/  Pindar  in 
a  dithyrambic  fragment^  says : 

*We  hymn  thee  Bromios  and  Him  of  the  loud  cry.' 

The  address  it  may  be  noted  is  to  the  Cadmean  Dionysos. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  definitely  with  thunder  {^povrrj). 
Thus  in  the  second  Olympian*  we  have : 

*High  in  Olympus  lives  for  evermore 
She  of  the  delicate  hair, 
Semele  fair, 

Who  died  by  the  thimder's  roar.' 

Here  the  title  Bromios  can  scarcely  have  been  remote  from 
Pindar's  mind,  though  he  does  not  care  to  press  the  allusion. 
In  the  Bacchae  there  seems  no  consciousness  of  etymology.  The 
titles  Dionysos  and  Bromios  come  haphazard,  but  throughout  the 
play  Dionysos  is  in  some  degree  a  god  of  thunder  as  well  as 
til  under-born,  a  god  of  mysterious  voices,  of  strange,  confused, 
orgiastic  music,  music  which  we  know  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  North. 

Strabo'  has  preserved  for  us  two  fragments  from  the  lost 
-^rlonians  of  Aeschylus  which  deal  with  this  music  of  orgy  and 
*^«idness.  Aeschylus,  he  says,  speaks  in  the  Edmians  of  the 
Soddess  Kotys  and  the  instruments  of  her  worship,  and  imme- 
diately introduces  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  thus : 

*One  on  the  fair-turned  piixs  fulfils 
His  sonff,  with  the  warble  of  fingered  trills 
The  soul  to  frenzy  awakening. 
From  another  the  brazen  cymbals  ring. 
The  shawm  blares  out,  but  beneath  is  the  moan 
Of  the  bull-voiced  mimes,  miseen,  unknown. 
And  in  deep  diapason  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  drums,  like  thmider,  beneath  the  ground.' 

Of  the  'bull- voiced  mimes'  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
^^ore  details,  but  the  fragment,  obscure  as  it  is,  leaves  at  least 
impression  of  weird  exciting  ceremonial,  and  most  of  all  of 
•Mysterious  music. 

All  this  must  have  helped  to  make  of  Bromios  the  god  of 

1  Find.  frg.  45 

TOP  Bpdfuop  rbv  'Epifidav  re  koK^o/jlcv. 

»  Find.  OL  ii.  27 

^d>€i  /i^  iv  'OXvfiTlocs  dxoSatfovaa  Pp6fnp 

K€pavpoO  ravviBcipa  Se/A^Xa. 
3  Strabo  x.  p.  470. 
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sounds  and  voices ;  yet  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that 
the  title  had  another  origin,  simpler,  less  poetical.  We  owe  the 
clue  to  this  primitive  meaning  to  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Julian  in  his  northern  campaign  saw  and  no  doubt  tasted  with 
compunction  a  wine,  made  not  from  the  grape  but  from  barlej. 
After  the  fashion  of  his  age  he  wrote  an  epigram^  to  this  new,  or 
rather  very  old,  Dionysos.  From  the  number  of  instructive  puns  it 
contains  this  epigram  is  almost  untranslateable,  but  as  its  evidence 
is  for  our  purpose  of  paramount  importance  it  may  be  roughly 
Englished  as  follows: 

To  wine  made  of  barley  K 

*Who  and  whence  art  thou,  Dionyse?   Now,  by  the  Bacchus  true 
Whom  well  I  know,  the  son  of  Zeus,  say — *Who  and  what  are  youf 
He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt, 
For  lack  of  tp^pes  from  cars  of  {prain  your  countryman  the  Celt 
Made  you.    Your  name's  Demetrios,  but  never  Dionyse, 
Bromos,  Oat-bom,  not  Bromios,  Fire-bom  from  out  the  skies.' 

The  emperor  makes  three  very  fair  puns,  as  follows :  fipofKK 
oats,  fipofjLto^  of  the  thunder ;  irvpoyevij  wheat-bom,  irvpiyevrj  fire- 
born  ;  Tpdrfo^  goat  and  Tpayo<;  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  spelt 

1  Anthol.  Pal.  ix.  368 

Eh  oho¥  iLwb  KpiOjjt. 

Tit ;  t60€v  eh  Aidywre  ;  fia  y6.p  rw  d\ri$ia  Bdicxor 
00  <r'  iiriyiyyuHrKut'  top  Atof  oZda  ti6po». 

Kilvot  viKTap  Sdutde,  <rv  d4  rpayop'  rj  ^  ff€  KeXro2 
ry  wewly  ^orpOwp  rev^y  dr'  daraxijiap. 

T<f  ff€  XP^  Ka\4€ip  Aiifi^Tpiop,  oiJ  AtifPwrop, 
TupcyepT]  /mWop  Kal  pp6fiop  oi)  BpS/uop. 
The  epif^tim  is  disouRBed  and  the  play  on  rvpiy€pij,  rvpoyewri,  Pp6/ios  and  Bp6pK 
rightly  observed  by  Hehn  (Kulturpfianzen,  6th  ed.  p.  147),  and  to  his  book  tf^ 
Schrader*s  Reallexicon  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  Hehn  misses  tbe 
point  of  Tpdyot  but  it  was  noted  long  ago  by  Couring  in  the  Thesaurus  of  StephiBO* 
(2342  b)  s.v.  Tp&yos.  He  remarks  apropos  of  the  epigram :  *  non  hiroom  sed 
olyra  et  tritico  confectum  panem.'  See  also  Dr  W.  Headlam,  CL  Rev.  1901,  p.  ^ 
^  Mr  Francis  Darwin  kindly  tells  me  that  rpayot  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  whe^^ 
known  now  as  triticum  amylaeum.  It  is  akin  to  spelt,  triticum  tpelta^  the  anciso^ 
^la.  fip6fxos  is  some  form  of  oats,  in  modern  Greek  Ppu/iri.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  4th  century  b.c.  fipdfiot  was  an  important  cereal  accounted  as  moK 
wholesome  than  barley.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  physician  Dienchtf : 
ylptrat  8i  &\4htop  koI  dxb  toO  pp6fiov.  <f>pi''ycTai  di  avp  rtp  dx^pf^  irap*  diron^ff^c^ 
re  KoX  rpl^eTOi  xal  ipOxtTox  KaBaTep  Kal  t6  KplSiPOP  d\<f>tTOP.  toOto  t6  dX^ror  Kpeirr^ 
KoX  diftvffurrepbp  iffrt,  roO  KptOivov  (xxi.  veter.  et  clar.  medic.  Oraec.  var.  oputc.  ^ 
F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosqnae  1808,  p.  39 ;  see  Hehn,  Kulturpfl.  7th  edit.  p.  653).  B; 
the  time  of  Galen  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  disose,  displaced  p^^ 
bably  by  the  richer  cereals.  He  says  (de  aliment,  facult.  i.  14) :  rpoj^ 
I'lxo^uylujp  odK  dpOpwTTUP^  €l  /xij  irore  dpa  iufiurrropres  i<rxoTW  wayKturBticP,  it  '^'^ 
rod  axipfiaros.  The  modern  history  of  oats  presents  a  close  analogy.  DispU^ 
in  the  south  by  the  richer  wheat  it  remains  the  staple  food  of  the  northern  Soo^ 
and  is  the  food  of  cattle  only  in  the  south. 
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li  of  the  third  pun  will  be  considered  more  fully  at  a  later 
f  the  argument.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
1  three  have  the  same  substantial  content,  there  is  a 
»  who  is  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth.  Julian  propounds 
egant  jest  the  simple  but  illuminating  mythological  truth 
e  title  Bromios  points  to  a  god  bom  not  of  the  lightning 
mder  but  of  an  intoxicant  made  from  the  cereal  fipofio^, 
s  is  Demetrios,  son  of  Demeter  the  Corn- Mother,  before 
»mes  god  of  the  grape  and  son  by  adoption  of  Olympian 

an  is  not  precise  in  his  discrimination  between  the  various 
g^rasses.  His  epigram  is  headed,  *  To  wine  made  of  barley 
)' ;  the  god,  he  says,  smacks  of  spelt  (rptvyo^X  he  is  wheat- 
rvpoyepTf)  and  he  is  of  oats  {^pofiosi).  It  matters  to  Julian 
f,  nor  is  it  to  our  argument  of  first  importance,  of  xvhat 
lar  cereal  this  new-old  Dionysos  is  made.  The  point  is 
is  of  some  cereal,  not  of  the  grape.  The  god  is  thus  seen 
on  of  Semele,  Earth-goddess  in  her  agricultural  aspect  as 
3r,  Corn-Mother.  We  shall  later  (p.  518)  see  that  he  was 
3ped  with  service  of  the  winnowing-fan,  and  we  shall 
see  that,  when  he-of-the-cereal-intoxicant  became  he-of- 
le-of-grapes,  the  instrument  that  had  been  a  winnowing-fan 
)  a  gi-ape-basket. 

J  possibility  of  this  simple  origin  of  Bromios  grows  when 
aider  another  epithet  of  the  god.  In  the  Paean  to  Dionysos 
y  discovered  at  Delphi*  there  occurs  the  title  hitherto 
Gtined — Braites.  The  hymn  opens  thus  with  a  string  of 
epithets : 

*Come,  O  Dithyrambos,  Bacchos,  come, 
Euios,  Thyrsos-Lord,  Braites,  come, 
Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring.' 

«rhere  else  does  the  title  Braites  occur ;  but  the  hymn,  as 

Weil,  Bull,  de  Corn  Hell.  xix.  p.  401 

[Ac Op'  dra  A]i06pafjifi€,  Ba/c^S 

€[ih'€  $vp<rrj]p€S^  Bpat- 
rdf  'Bp6fM{€)j  i)/Kva[(;  UoO 
Tat<r3(e)]  it  pais  iv  wpais, 
raggests  "  faot-il  le  rattacher  a  Fpal(a  =  palu)  et  Texpliquer  *celoi  qui  frappe 
ise'?" 

^1 
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an  actual  ritual  composition,  inscribed  and  set  up  at  Delphi,  is  an 
important  source.  Braites  has  been  explained  as  the  Breaker  or 
Striker,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  happy  epithet  for  the  Spring-god. 
In  the  light  of  Bromios  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  epithet  is 
connected  with  the  late  Latin  word  braisum,  which  means  'grain 
prepared  for  the  making  of  the  beer  braisumK*  Braites  would  then 
like  Bromios  be  an  epithet  derived  from  a  cereal  intoxicant 

An  examination  of  the  title  Sabazios  leads  to  results  more 
certain  and  satisfactory.    The  name  Sabazios  has  a  more  foreign 
sound  than  Dionysos,  even  than  Bromios.    Sabazios  was  never 
admitted  even  to  the  outskirts  of  Olympus.    In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes*  his  rites  were  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  foreign, 
outrageous,  disreputable.    One  of  the  counts  in  the  unmannerly 
attack  of  Demosthenes  on  Aeschines  is  that  Aeschines  had  been 
instructed  by  his  mother  in  mysteries  and  rites  that  were  certainly 
those  of  Sabazios,  that  having  performed  various  degrading  cere- 
monials he  '  led  those  admirable  thiasoi  about  the  streets,  they 
being  crowned  with  fennel  and  poplar,  and  gesticulated  with  great 
red  snakes,  waving  them  over  his  head  and  shouting  Euoi  SaboL' 
The  Saboi  were  the  worshippers  of  Sabazios  as  the  Bacchae  of 
Bacchos.    Of  course  Demosthenes  is  grossly  unjust    The  cere- 
monies of  Sabazios  could  be  closely  paralleled  by  the  perfectly 
orthodox  ritual  of  Dionysos,  but  they  passed  under  another  name, 
were  not  completely  canonical,  and  above  all  things  were  still 
realized  as  foreign.    That  pious  men  of  good  repute  might  quietly 
worship  Sabazios  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  *  SuperstitiouB 
Man '  in  Theophrastos'.    Against  his  moral  character  nothing  cfto 
be  urged,  but  that  he  was  a  little  over-zealous,  and  '  whenever  he 
chanced  to  see  a  red  snake  he  would  invoke  Sabazios.' 

Down  to  Christian  days  the  snake  was  an  important  feature  in 
the  cult  of  Sabazios.  Clement  and  Amobius*  both  state  that 
one  of  the  *  tokens '  of  the  mysteries  of  Sabazios  was  *  the  god 
(gliding)  through  the  bosom.*  The  snake  was  of  course  associated 
also  with  Dionysos — he  may  have  inherited  it  from  the  earlier 
god — but  his  more  characteristic  vehicle  was  the  bull.  Sabazios 

^  Ducaiige  H.v.  braisum:  grana  ad  conficiendam  braisam  oerevisiam  praepirati- 
2  Dera.  de  Cor.  313. 
*  Theophr.  Char,  lxxvii. 
Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.    Arnob.  c.  gent,  v.  p.  170. 
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ilwa]^  to  have  been  regarded  as  more  primitive  and  savage 
ionysos.  DiodorusS  puzzled  by  the  many  forms  of  Dionysos, 
Some  people  fable  that  there  was  another  Dionysos  very 
earlier  in  date  than  this  one,  for  they  allege  that  there  was 
jrsos  bom  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  the  one  called  by  some 
)s»  whose  birth  and  sacrifices  and  rites  they  instance  as 
ted  by  night  and  in  secret  on  aceouat  of  shameless  cere- 
attending  them.*  These  last  words  probably  refer  to  the 
marriage  of  the  god  with  the  initiated  (p.  535). 
J  symbolism  of  the  snake  has  already  (p.  326)  been  discussed, 
whose  vehicle  was  the  snake  would  find  easy  aflBliation  in 
,  where  every  dead  hero  was  a  snake. 

»azios  is  left  unsung  by  tragic  poets,  but  the  realism  of 
'  reflects  the  popular  craze  for  semi-barbarian  worship, 
naper  of  Demosthenes  was  not,  if  Strabo'  be  right,  character- 
Athenian.  *  As  in  other  matters,*  Strabo  says,  *  the 
ans  were  always  hospitable  to  foreign  customs,  so  with 
ds.  They  adopted  many  sacred  customs  from  abroad  and 
idiculed  in  comedies  for  doing  so,  and  this  especially  as 
;  Phrygian  and  Thracian  rites.  Plato  mentions  the 
ean,  and  Demosthenes  the  Phrygian,  rites  in  his  accusation 
Aeschines  and  his  mother  on  the  count  that  Aeschines 
his  mother  in  her  rites  and  went  about  in  a  thiasos  and 
loud  Euoi  Saboi  and  Hyes  Attes,  for  these  cries  are  of 
)s  and  the  Mother.* 

s  then  to  comedy,  to  Aristophanes,  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
ces  to  Sabazios,  hints  of  his  real  character  and  his  inner 
)  with  Dionysos.  In  an  untranslateable  pun  in  the  Bird^^ 
J  us  that  Sabazios  is  a  Phrygian,  and  from  the  Lysistrata^ 
m  that  his  worship  was  orgiastic  and  much  affected  by 
.    The  *  deputation  man '  exclaims : 

*  Has  the  wantonness  of  women  then  blazed  up, 
Their  taboiirings,  Sabazios  all  about, 
Their  clamour  for  Adonis  on  the  roofs?' 

t  most  instructive  of  all  is  the  mention  of  Sabazios  in  the 

1  Died.  IV.  4.  Strab.  x.  3  §  471. 

»Ar. /Ir.  875 

Kal  ^pvyCXtfi  Za^a^(fj  Kal  arpovBt^  fxcydXri 

*  Ar.  Ly»,  388. 
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opening  of  the  Wasps^,  The  two  slaves  Sosias  and  Xanthias  are 
watching  over  their  master  Bdelycleon.  They  know  he  i8  a 
dangerous  monster  and  they  ought  to  keep  awake. 

^  Xan,  I  know,  but  I  do  want  a  little  peace. 

So8,     Well,  chance  it  then.    Some  sweet  and  drowsy  thing 
Is  falling  drop  by  drop  uix)n  my  eyes. 

Xan.  What?   Arc  you  clean  mad  or  a  Korybant? 

Sos,     No,  a  sleep  holds  me  from  Sabazios. 

Xa7i,  And  1  too  herd  the  same  Sabazios. 

Just  now  a  very  Medc  of  a  nodding  sleep 
Came  down  and  made  an  onset  on  my  eyes.' 

Sabazios  is  here  clearly  not  so  much  the  god  of  ecstasy  and 
orgy  as  of  compelling  irresistible  sleep.  And  why?  A  late 
historian  gives  the  simple  answer. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus*  tells  us  that,  when  the  Emperor  Valens 
was  besieging  Chalcedon,  the  besieged  by  way  of  insult  shouted  to 
him  '  Sabaiarius.'  He  adds  in  explanation  '  sabaia  is  a  drink  of 
the  poor  in  Illyria  made  of  barley  or  com  turned  into  a  liquor.' 
*Sabaiarius'  is  then  *Beer-man,'  beer-drinker  or  brewer.  S.  Jerome, 
himself  a  Dalmatian,  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah'  that 
'there  is  a  sort  of  drink  made  from  grain  and  water,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  it  is  called,  in  the  local 
barbarian  speech,  sabaiurn*  To  the  wine-drinker  the  beer-drinker 
seemed  a  low  fellow.  Wine  was  in  itself  a  rarer,  finer  beverage, 
probably  at  first  more  expensive.  Even  to-day  in  some  parts  of 
beer-drinking  Germany  to  drink  beer  at  the  solemn  midday  dinner 
is  almost  a  vulgarity.  Sabazios,  god  of  the  cheap  cereal  drink, 
brings  rather  sleep  than  inspiration. 

The  testimony  of  Sabazios  is  now  added  to  that  of  Bromios 
and  Braites.  Separately  the  conjectured  etymology  of  each  epithet 
might  fall  far  short  of  conviction,  but  the  cumulative  force  of  the 
three  together  offers  evidence  that  seems  conclusive. 

1  Atj  Vfsp.  5—12.  The  word  fiovKoXeis  (v.  6)  points  to  the  povKSkoi,  priflfts « 
Attendants  of  the  buU-Dionysos. 

^  Ammian.  Marcell.  26. 8. 2 :  est  autem  sabaia  ex  ordeo  vel  framento  in  liqooroB 
convcrsis  paupertinus  in  lU.yrico  potus.  O.  Sohrader,  Reallexikon  p.  89,  points  oat 
that  the  derivation  of  Sabazios  from  sabaia  is  possible,  if  the  view  of  Kretscfainff 
(Einleitung  p.  195)  be  accepted  that  Sabazios  represents  an  earlier  SavaMot  \  ^ 
compares  the  old  Gallic  divinity  Braciaca  *God  of  Malt.'  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  the  remark  of  De  Vit  in  his  edition  of  Foroellini's  LaU^ 
s.v.  sabaia:  *  unde  etiam  zabaion  vulgo  apud  nostrates '  (Venetos?). 

3  Hieron.  Com.  7  in  Is.  cap.  19:  quod  genus  est  potionis  ex  fmgibiu  aqitf^v 
confectum  et  vulgo  in  Dalmatiae  Pannoniaeque  provinciis  gentili  barbaroqae  aenDOB* 
appeiiatar  sahaium. 
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A  fourth  link  in  the  chain  still  remains.  The  emperor  Julian's 
;hird  pun  rparfo^,  goat,  and  rparfo^;,  spelt,  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

'  He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt' 

The  word  rparfo^  is  usually  rendered  *  goat,'  and  the  meaning 
'spelt'  ignored.  There  is  of  course  a  reference  to  the  time- 
honoured  jest  about  the  animal,  but  that  the  primary  reference 
is  to  grain,  not  the  goat,  is  clear  from  the  words  that  immediately 
follow : 

'For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  grain  yoiu*  countr^'man  the  Celt 
Made  you.' 

In  translating  I  have  therefore  used  both  the  meanings;  the 
brmal  pun  is  untranslateable. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  called  certain 
vild  forms  of  fruits  and  cereals  by  names  connecting  them  with 
he  goat*.  The  reason  is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  is  well-established. 
The  Latins  called  the  wild  fig  caprificus ;  Pausanias  expressly  tells 
18  that  the  Messenians  gave  to  the  wild  fig-tree  the  name  rpdrfo^;, 
;oat.  Vines,  when  they  ran  wild  to  foliage  rather  than  firuit,  were 
aid  rpaydv.  I  would  conjecture  that  the  inferior  sort  of  spelt 
ailed  rpdyo^,  goat,  owes  its  name  to  this  unexplained  linguistic 
labit.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  beard  with  which  spelt  is 
umished  may  have  helped  out  the  confusion.  Tragedy  I  believe 
o  be  not  the  *  goat-song,'  but  the  *  har\'est-song '  of  the  cereal  ^ 
•pa709,  the  form  of  spelt  known  as  *  the  goat.'  When  the  god  of 
,he  cereal,  Bromios-Braites-Sabazios,  became  the  god  of  the  vine, 
ihe  fusion  and  confusion  of  rpaytpBia,  the  spelt-song,  with  rpvy^- 
Ua,  the  song  of  the  winelees',  was  easy  and  indeed  inevitable. 
The  TpaytpSoL,  the  *  beanfeast-singers,'  became  rpvytpBoi  or  *  must- 
dngers.* 

The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  the  canonical  etymolog}-  of  tragedy 
ive  acknowledged  to  be  great'.    In  discussing  the  Satyrs  it  has 

^  This  was  first  obsenred  by  Grimm  (Geschichte  d,  d.  Sprache  p.  66)«  see  Hehn, 
Kulturpjlamenj  7th  edit.  p.  550,  but  Hehn's  explanation  of  the  custom  does  not 
leem  satisfactory.  Our  custom  of  calling  inferior  varieties  of  plants  by  (2o^-names, 
i.g.  Dog-Bose,  Dog- Violet,  seems  analogous. 

*  For  the  group  of  words  denoting  *  dregs'  e.g.  O.P.  dragioi^  with  which 
'pvyifidla  is  connected,  see  Schradcr,  PrehUtoric  AntiquitUi  p.  322,  and  Hehn, 
Kylturpflanzen  p.  159. 

*  For  the  literature  of  this  protracted  controversy  see  U.  v.  Wilamowitz,  Eur. 
Rer.  I.  p.  32;  A.  Kdrte,  Jahrbuch  d,  Inst.  1S93,  viu.  p.  61 :  Loschke,  A.  Mitt,  xv. 
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already  been  shown  that  the  primitive  followers  of  Dionysos  are 
mythologically  conceived  of  not  as  ^oa^-men,  but  as  horse-mm. 
The  primitive  *  goat-song'  we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  horse-men.  The  case  in  fact  stands  thus.  We  are 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  on 
countless  vase-paintings  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  the 
attendants  of  Dionysos  are  Ao?'5e-men,  while  ,^oa^-men  attend  the 
Earth-goddess  (p.  277) ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  supposed 
fact  that  tragedy  is  the  ^oaf-song.  But  this  supposed  fact  is 
merely  an  etymological  assumption.  If  another  etymology  be 
found  for  tragedy,  the  whole  discrepancy  disappears.  Such  ao 
etymology  is,  I  think,  offered  by  rpdyo^  *spelt,'  with  the  further 
advantage  that  it  contains  in  itself  a  hint  of  how  the  goat  mis- 
understanding arose. 

A  fragment  of  Aeschylus  cited,  but  I  think  erroneously,  as 
evidence  of  a  goat  chorus  remains  to  be  examined.  In  a  lost 
tragedy^  a  Satyr  on  the  stage  sees  for  the  first  time  fire  just  given 
to  mortals,  and  he  runs  to  kiss  her  as  though  she  were  a  beautiiiil 
maiden.    Prometheus  warns  him  :  if  you  do  this 

*  You'll  bo  a  goat  mourning  his  beard.' 

The  passage  is  used  as  evidence  for  the  goat  form  and  dress  of 
the  Satyric  chorus.  Surely  such  an  inference  is  needless;  the 
point  of  the  jest  is  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Satyr.  To 
reconstruct  a  goat-chorus  out  of  a  casual  joke  is  labour  in  vain. 

We  have  then  found  four  several  titles,  Bromios,  Braitefl, 
Sabazios  and  tragedy,  for  which  the  supposition  of  a  cereal  drink 
affords  a  simple, -satisfactory  explanation.  It  remains  to  show  that 
though  the  words  broinos,  hraimm,  sabaia  and  tragos  have  become 
to  us  dim  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  cereal  drink 
such  as  they  imply  was  widely  in  use  in  ancient  days,  and  that 
among  Northern  nations. 

The  history  of  fermented  drink  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been 

1894,  p.  518;  K.  Wernicke,  Herniet  1897,  p.  290;  Bethe.  PTole§,  p.  48.   My  own 
view  was  first  suggested  in  the  Clasiieal  Rev.  July  1902,  p.  331. 

1  Aesch.  frg.  190  ap.  Plut.  Mor.  p.  86  rou  di  ffarvpov  t6  vvp  tit  wfiiarv 
fiw\otUvov  0tX^a(  Kol  Ttpikafietp  6  npofiri$tvs 

Tpiyot  yivtiov  apoL  rrtvOi/fffat  oiSyt. 
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ly  this.  Never,  so  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  mythology,  was 
rable  man  without  some  rudimentary  means  of  intoxication, 
re  he  had  advanced  to  agriculture  he  had  a  drink  made  of 
rally  fermented  honey,  the  drink  we  now  know  as  mead, 
h  the  Greeks  called  ^Udv  or  ^Udr),  The  epithet '  sweet '  which 
constantly  apply  to  wine  surprises  us,  but  as  a  characteristic 
nead'  it  is  natural  enough.  This  mead  made  of  honey 
EOT  in  ancient  legends.  When  Zeus  would  intoxicate  Kronos 
ave  him  not  wine.  Porphyry*  says,  for  wine  was  not,  but  a 
y-drink  to  darken  his  senses.    Night  says  to  Zeus: 

*  When  prostrate  'neath  the  lofty  oaks  you  see  him 
Lie  drunken  with  the  work  of  miumiuiug  bees, 
Then  bind  him,' 

igain  Plato'  tells  how  when  Poros  falls  asleep  in  the  garden 
ms  he  is  drunk  not  with  wine  but  with  nectar,  for  wine  was 
et.  Nectar,  the  ancient  drink  of  the  gods,  is  mead  made  of 
yr;  and  men  know  this,  for  they  offer  to  the  primitive  earth -god 
ons  of  honey  (/MeXia-irovBa),  The  gods  like  their  worshippers 
the  joys  of  intoxication  before  the  coming  of  the  grape- 
ysos.  Plutarch'  says  mead  {fxidv)  was  used  as  a  libation 
e  the  appearance  of  the  vine,  and  *  even  now  those  of  the  bar- 
ns who  do  not  drink  wine  drink  honey -drink'  (fieTureiov). 
nephalia  are  but  intoxicants  more  primitive  than  wine. 
Text  in  order  came  the  drinks  made  of  cereals  fermented, 
arious  forms  of  beer  and  crude  malt  spirit.  These  gave  to 
'hracian  Dionysos  his  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  but 
never  seem  to  have  found  a  real  home  in  Greece.  Mention 
em  occurs  in  classical  writers,  but  they  are  always  named  as 
irian  curiosities,  as  drinks  in  use  in  Thrace,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
lever  like  mead  even  in  primitive  times  the  national  drink  of 
is.  Isis  in  Egypt  is  addressed  as  not  only  Our  Lady  of  Bread 
Iso  Our  Lady  of  Beer^  but  Bromios  when  he  comes  to  Greece 
ts  the  oats  from  which  he  sprang. 

he  first  beer  was  probably  a  very  rude  product,  like  the  drink 
ioned  by  Xenophon"  as  still  in  use  among  the  Armenians  of 
ay ;  the  grain  was  pounded  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the 

1  Porph.  de  antr.  nymph,  7.  ^  Plat.  Symp.  §  203. 

»  Plut.  Symp.  IV.  6. 

*  Brugsch,  Religion  und  Mythologie  d.  alteu  Eijypter,  p.  647. 

*  Xen.  Anal.  iv.  5.  26  iyija-av  di  Kal  ain-ai  ai  KpiSal  ^ox^tXetr. 
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grains  still  floating  about  in  the  drinkiug-cups.  The  Lithuanians 
in  the  Middle  Ages  are  said  to  have  made  their  beer  over-night 
and  drunk  it  next  morning^  Beer  of  this  primitive  kind  was 
best  sucked  up  through  a  pipe.  Archilochus"  alludes  to  the 
practice : 

*As  through  a  reed  Phrygian  and  Thracian  men 
Suck  up  their  brew.' 

The  name  given  to  the  drink,  fipOrov,  means  simply  some- 
thing brewed  or  fermented.  Aeschylus'  in  his  Lykurgos  makes 
some  one,  probably  Lykurgos  the  Thracian,  drink  fipvrov: 

*  Thereat  he  drank  the  hruton  and  waxed  strong 
And  boasted  thus  within  the  hero's  halls.' 

Athenaeus,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quotes  Archilochus, 
cites  quite  a  number  of  authorities  about  the  making  of  these 
rude  cereal  drinks.  According  to  Hellanicus  in  his  Origins,  bruton 
could  be  made  also  of  roots.  *  Some  people/  he  says,  *  drink 
bruton  made  of  roots  as  the  Thracian  drink  is  made  of  barley.' 
Hecataeus  in  his  Journey  round  Europe  notes  that  the  Paeonians 
drank  bruton  made  from  barley  and  an  admixture  of  millet  and 
endive. 

Another  name  for  this  drink  made  from  grain  was  zythos^ 
Diodorus*  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  were  put  because  'from  the  excessive  cold  and 
intemperate  character  of  the  climate,  the  land  could  not  bring 
forth  either  wine  or  oil.  Bereft  of  these  products  the  Gauls  make 
of  barley  the  drink  that  is  called  zythos]  they  likewise  wash  out 
their  honeycombs  with  water  and  use  the  rinsings.  They  had 
only  imported  wine,  but  to  this  they  were  excessively  addicted 
(KaTocvoi.),  they  drank  it  intemperately  and  either  fell  asleep  dead 
drunk  or  became  stark  mad.*  Here  we  have  the  living  historical 
prototype  of  the  Centaurs,  the  uncivilized  men  who  cannot 
support  the  taste  of  wine,  the  lamentable  story  of  imported  in- 
toxicants told  in  all  ages  all  the  world  over. 

The  number  of  primitive  beers — cervisia,  korma,  aabaia,  zythos 

*  Lasicius,  De  IHis  Sarmagitarum,  p.  44. 

3  Archil,  frg.  ap.  Allien,  x.  67  §  447.    Bergk  82 
watrcp  rap*  avXtfi  jSpDror  rj 

3  Aesch.  frg.  123  ap.  Athen.  loc.  oit. 

*  Diod.  V.  26. 
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s  countless  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  in 
ail.  All  have  this  in  common,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
-pose,  that  they  are  spirituous  drinks  made  of  fermented  grain, 
y  appear  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  they  tend  to 
»ersede  mead,  and  are  in  turn  superseded  by  wine.  To  put  it 
thologically  the  worship  of  Bromios,  Braites  and  Sabazios  pales 
ore  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysoa  Sabazios  is  almost  wholly  left 
lind,  a  foreigner  never  naturalized  \  Bromios  is  transformed 
rond  recognition;  to  the  old  name  is  given  a  new  meaning,  a 
etymology. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  had  there  been  only  Sabazios,  had 
omios  never  emerged  from  himself,  both  would  probably  have 
nained  in  Thracian  obscurity.  The  Thracians  never  conquered 
'eece;  there  was,  therefore,  no  historical  reason  why  their  god 
ould  impose  himself  His  dominance  is  unquestionably  due  to 
e  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  the  vine.  Popular  tradition 
shrined  as  it  usually  does  a  real  truth — the  characteristic  gift 
apt?)  of  Dionysos  by  which  he  won  all  hearts  was  wine,  wine 
ade  not  of  barley  but  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  new,  in- 
ming  plant  attaches  itself  to  the  local  divinity,  whoever  and 
latever  he  be.  The  olive  attached  itself  to  Athene  who  was 
ere  before  its  coming,  and  by  the  olive  the  prestige  of  Athene 
e sensibly  increased;  but  the  olive,  great  glory  though  it  was 
d  though  a  Sophocles  sang  its  praises,  had  never  the  divine 
impotence  of  the  vine.  Olive  oil  over  all  the  countries  of 
uthern  Europe  supplanted  the  other  primitive  grease,  butter*, 
itter  is  hard  to  keep  fresh  in  hot  countries,  as  every  traveller 
ds  to  his  cost  in  Italy  and  Greece  to-day.  But  the  supersession 
butter  by  oil  was  a  quiet,  unnoticed  advance,  not  a  triumphant 
egress  like  the  Coming  of  the  Vine. 

We  are  now  at  last  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  characteristic 
ence  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.    The  fact  however  repugnant 

In  the  north  as  to-day  the  Beer-god  retained  his  supremacy.  It  is  interesting 
lote  that  the  British  saint,  St  Brigida,  re-performed  the  miracle  of  Cana  with 
characteristically  northern  mudification  that  she  turned  the  water  into  excellent 
':  ChrUti  autem  ancilla  vitiens  quia  tunc  illico  non  poterat  invfnire  cereviitiam, 
im  ad  balneum  portatam  henedixerit  et  in  optimam  cereviaiam  conversa  est  a 
et  abundanter  titientibiu  propijiata  est.  Acta  iSS.  Ffbr.  i.  Vita  iv.  S.  Brigidae 
IV.  quoted  by  Hehn,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead 
&p.  ex.)  the  desire  of  the  soul  is  for  cakes  and  ale. 
■  Hehn,  KuUurpftanzen,  7th  edit.  p.  154. 
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must  be  fairly  faced    This  essence  was  intoxication.    But  by  the 
very  nature  of  primitive  thought  this  essence  was  almost  instantly 
transformed  into  something  more,  something  deeper  and  higher 
than  mere  physical  intoxication.    It  was  intoxication  thought  of 
as  possession.    The  savage  tastes  of  some  into^cant  for  the  first 
time,  a  great  delight  takes  him,  he  feels  literally  a  new  strange 
life  within  him.    How  has  it  come  about  ?    The  answer  to  him  is 
simple.    He  is  possessed  by  a  god  (evdeo^),  not  figuratively  but 
literally  and  actuallv:  there  is  a  divine  thing  within  him  that  is 
more  than  himself,  he  is  mad^  hut  with  a  divine  madness.  AU 
intense  sorrow  or  joy  is  to  him  obsession,  possession.   When  in  the 
Hippolytus^  the  chorus  see  Phaedra  distraught  with  passion,  in- 
stinctively they  ask : 

*l8  this  some  spirit,  0  child  of  mail, 
Doth  Hecate  hold  thee  perchance  or  Pan, 
Doth  She  of  the  Mountains  work  her  ban 
Or  the  dread  Corj'bantes  bind  thee  I' 

They  utter  not  poetical  imagery  but  a  real  belief. 

To  what  beautiful  imaginations,  to  what  high  spiritual  vision 
this  Bacchic  cult  of  intoxication  led  will  best  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Orpheus.  For  the  present  some  other 
primitive  elements  in  Dionysiac  worship  remain  to  be  considered, 
elements  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  cult. 

•DiONYSOS  THE  TrEE-GoD  (DENDRITES).  | 

Intoxication  is  of  the  essence  of  the  god  Dionysos,  it  is  the 
element  that  marks  him  out  from  other  gods,  it  is  the  secret  of 
his  missionary  impulse ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  exhausts  his  content 
would  be  a  grave  misunderstanding.  There  go  to  his  making  not 
only  this  distinctive  element  of  intoxication  but  certain  other 
primitive  factors  common  to  the  gods  of  other  peoples. 

Thinking  people  even  in  antiquity,  when  the  study  of  com- 
parative mythology  scarcely  existed,  were  struck  by  analogies 
between  Dionysos  and  other  divinities.  Plutarch,  who  thougW 
much,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  on  religious  matters,  was  very  sensible 
of  this.    In  the  enlightened  and  instructive  parallel  that  he  i 

^  Eur.  Hipp.  141.  j 
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draws^  between  Osiris  and  Dionysos,  he  sees  that  Dionysos  like 
the  gods  of  many  other  peoples  is  a  god  who  in  some  sense 
embodies  the  life  of  nature  that  comes  and  goes  ¥rith  the  secisons, 
dies  and  rises  again  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    In  a  passage 
full  of  insight  he  draws  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  diverse 
cults  he  had  observed.    'The  Phrygians  think  that  the  god  is 
asleep  in  the  winter,  and  is  awake  in  summer,  and  at  the  one 
season  they  celebrate  with  Bacchic  rites  his  goings  to  bed  and  at 
the  other  his  risings  up.    And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in 
the  winter  he  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned  and  in  the  spring  he 
is  stirred  up  and  let  loose.*    The  passage  and  others  that  will 
later  be  quoted  are  as  it  were  a  forecast  of  the  whole  compara- 
tive method. 

The  truth  that  Dionysos,  like  many  another  god,  was  a  god  of 
the  impulse  of  life  in  nature  was  not  only  apprehended  by  the 
philosopher,  it  was  also  evidenced  in  cultus.  This  is  seen  very 
cleiirly  in  two  popular  phases  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  his 
Worship  as  a  tree-god  and  his  worship  as  a  bull 

The  vine  is  a  tree ;  but  Dionysos  is  Dendrites,  Tree-god,  and 
a  plant-god  in  a  far  wider  sense.  He  is  god  of  the  fig-tree, 
Sykites;  he  is  Kissos,  god  of  the  ivy;  he  is  Anthios,  god  of 
ftll  blossoming  things ;  he  is  Phytalmios,  god  of  growth.  In  this 
respect  he  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  certain  aspects  of  Poseidon, 

from  the  young  male  god  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese, 
Hermes.  Probably  this  aspect  of  the  god,  at  once  milder  and 
^der,  was  always  acceptable  in  Southern  Greece  and  made  his 
affiliation  with  the  indigenous  Hermes  an  easy  matter.  This 
affiliation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  art  Hermes  and 
iHonysos  appear,  as  they  were  worshipped  in  cultus,  as  henns;  the 
symbol  of  both  as  gods  of  fertility  is  naturally  the  phallos.  The 
young  Dionysos,  &  maturer  Liknites,  is  not  distinguishable  from 
Hermes. 

On  the  beautiful  cylix  by  Hieron^  reproduced  in  fig.  132, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  thing  that  ancient  ceramography  has 

*  Plat  de  It.  et  Otir.  Lxn.  ^p&yes  Si  rhv  Othv  ol6fi€voi  x^^f^^^^of  ira^et/dciy,  O^povs  5* 
^yPTfopiP€Ut  t6t€  ijutw  KiiT€vya<rfioi>s,  t6t€  di^eyipaeit  ^aicxt^wTet  aifTt}  reXouo'i. 
'*«^kXo76r«?  ik  KaraZttffOax  koX  KaBtlpyt^vaSai  x^^M-^^^^t  ^/^*  Kiy€t<r$ai  Kai  dyaXijiaSai 
ff^Kovffu  The  earlier  portion  of  this  passage  deals  with  the  analogous  cult  of 
''^^eter  (p.  128)  already  discussed. 

'  Berlin,  Cat.  2290.    Wiener  Vorlegebimter,  Serie  A,  Taf.  vi. 
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left  us,  this  affiliation  is  clearly  shown.  In  the  centre  design 
Dionysos  is  all  vine-god.  He  holds  a  great  vine-branch  in  his  left 
hand,  in  his  right  his  own  sceptre  the  thyrsos ;  his  worshipper  is 
a  horse-Satyr  piping  on  the  double  flutes.    But  on  the  exterior  of 


the  cup,  a  scene  of  cultus  rather  than  mythology,  he  is  of  wider 
import,  he  is  Dendrites.  The  god  round  whom  the  lovely  Maenads 
dance  in  circle  is  a  rude  pillar  or  plank  draped  with  a  splendid 
ritual  garment.     It  is  a  primitive  herm  decorated  with  gwit 
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ches  of  grapes,  but  also  with  ivy  sprigs  and  honeycombs  and 
ecklace  of  dried  figs,  such  as  the  Greek  peasant  now-a-days 
js  with  him  for  food  on  a  journey.  He  is  god  of  all  grow- 
things,  of  every  tree  and  plant  and  natural  product,  and  only 
T  exclusively  of  the  vine.  He  takes  to  himself  ivy  and  pine 
.  honeycomb.  The  honey-drink  he  supersedes,  yet  honey  is 
red  to  him.  Only  the  olive  he  never  takes,  for  Athene  had  it 
Jady.  Ivy  especially  was  sacred  to  him ;  his  Maenads  chewed 
leaves'  for  inspiration,  as  the  Delphic  prophetess  chewed  the 
r.  Pliny'  says :  *  Even  to  this  day  ivy  is  used  to  decorate  the 
T808  of  the  god  and  the  helmets  and  shields  used  by  the  peoples 
Thrace  in  their  rites,'  and  this  ritual  ivy  is  remembered  by 
>nyso8  when  he  comes  to  Thebes' : 

*I  cry  to  Thebes  to  waken,  set  her  hands 
To  clasp  my  wand,  mine  ivied  javelin, 
And  roimd  her  shoulders  hang  my  wild  fawn-skin.' 

Very  primitive  in  form  but  wholly  of  the  vine-god  is  the 
non  on  a  krater  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre* 


Fio.  133. 


>  Plut.  Quaett,  R.  cxn. 

>  Eur.  Baeeh,  66. 


«  Pliny  N,H.  xvi.  62. 
*  Amiali  d.  Itutt.  1862,  Tav.  d'  agg.  C. 
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(fig.  133).  The  image  of  the  god  is  a  column  treated  as  a 
herm,  and  reminds  us  that  Dionysos  was  called  by  the  name 
Perikonios,  He-about-the-pillar.  The  two  representations  in 
figs.  133  and  132  are  characteristically  different.  The  rude  Satyrs 
have  but  one  way  of  worshipping  their  god,  they  fall  upon  the 
wine-cup ;  the  Maenads,  worshipping  the  god  of  life,  bend  in 
ritual  ecstasy  to  touch  the  earth,  mother  of  life ;  the  wine-jar  in 
Hieron*s  vase  is  present  as  a  symbol,  but  the  Maenads  revel 
aloof. 

The  worship  of  the  tree-god  was  probably  indigenous  in  Thrace 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  vine.  We  have  evidence  that  it 
lingered  on  there  down  to  Roman  times.  An  inscription  on 
a  cippus  recently  discovered  in  a  mosque  at  Eski  Djoumi*  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Saloniki  affords  curious  evidence.  The  cippus 
marked  the  grave  of  a  priestess  of  Dionysos.  Her  name  is  lost,  but 
the  word  priestess  (iepeia)  is  followed  by  two  characteristically 
Bacchic  epithets,  dvaa  and  eveia.  She  is  priestess  of  the  thiasos 
of  the  'Carriers  of  the  Evergreen  Oak'  (7rpivo<f>6poi),  and  she  leaves 
to  her  guild  certain  property  in  vineyards.  If  they  do  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  bequest,  including  the  offering  of  a  wreath  of  roses, 
the  property  is  to  go  to  another  thiasos,  that  of  the  'Carriers  of  the 
Oak'  {Apoio<f>6poi),  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  tree-god  was  too  simple  for  the  philosopher.  He  wanted 
to  abstract  Dionysos,  rid  him  of  not  only  his  anthropomorphic 
but  his  zoomorphic  and  phytomorphic  shapes.  Still  he  used  the 
tree-god  as  a  stepping-stone  tQ_^is  *  principle  of  moisture/ 
Plutarch'  says  the  Greeks  regard  Dionysos  as  not  merely  lord 
and  originator  of  wine,  -hnt  of  thp  whol^  principle  ^n^ist'"^^ 
Of  this,  he  adds,  Pindar  is  in  himself  sufficient  witness  wheo  he 
says: 

*0f  all  the  trees  that  are 
He  hath  his  flock,  and  feedeth  root  by  root, 

The  Joy-god  Dionysos,  the  pure  star 
That  shines  amid  the  gathering  of  the  fruit* 

Plutarch  is  fond  of  this  beautiful  little  bit  of  Pindar.  He 

1  Pordrizet,  Hull,  de  Corr,  Hell.  1900,  p.  322. 

-  Phit.  de  Is.  et  Os.  xxxv.  6ri  6'  oi5  ^kSvov  rov  6(vov  ^ibvvaov  dXXa  koX  rdffip 
4nj<T€Us''E\\r}V€S  rjyovifTai  Kvpiov  Kal  dpxvy^>'  dpKtl  liifdapot  fidprvt  elnu  \iyt»'  \ 

ayvop  0^7701  diru>pas. 
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it  again  in  his  SyinposiacsK  A  friend  who  is  a  farmer 
that  Plutai<ch  has  shut  out  his  calling  from  the  worship 
uses,  whereas  he  had  hoped  that  at  least  Thalia,  goddess 
»ase,  might  be  his  to  worship.  Plutarch  says  the  charge  is 
just  one,  for  farmers  have  Dendrites,  He-of-the-Trees,  and 
ora,  She-who-scnds-up-gifts  ;  and  then  he  quotes  his 
te  passage.  Pindar  is  of  course  no  evidence  for  a  Prin- 
f  Moisture.  Neither  poets  nor  primitive  people  use  any 
[lilosophical  jargon ;  but  all  the  world  over  primitive  man 
[  still  does  welcome  the  coming  and  lament  the  going  of  the 
ing  or  someone  who  makes  the  trees  and  plants  to  grow 
ists  and  man  to  bring  forth.  Later,  though  they  are  little 
ser  as  to  what  that  something  is,  they  will  call  it  the 
pie  of  Moisture,'  or  if  they  are  poets  Love  or  Life. 
5  *  Principle  of  Moisture '  was  in  fashion  among  theologists 
*fore  Plutarch.  In  the  Bacchus  of  Euripides  the  new  wine 
religion  of  Dionysos  haw  to  be  poured  into  some  very  old 
Teiresias  in  a  typically  orthodox  fashion,  characteristic  of 
lid  and  kindly  priest  all  the  world  over,  tries  to  water  it 
rith  weak  rationalism.  Dionysos,  he  urges,  is  not  new  at 
is  very  old,  as  old  and  respectiible  as  Demeter  herself ;  she 
Principle  of  Dryness,  he  of  Moisture,  nothing  could  be  more 
d  satisfactory.    He  thus  instructs  honest  Pentheus* : 

*Two  spirits  there  be. 
Young  prince,  that  in  man's  world  tire  first  of  worth. 
I>emeter  (»ne  is  named.    She  is  the  Etirth — 
Call  her  wtiat  name  thou  wilt  I — who  feeds  man's  frame 
With  sustenance  of  things  dry.    And  that  which  came 
Her  work  to  i)erfect,  second,  is  the  Power 
from  Semelo  lK)rn.    lie  found  the  liquid  shower 
Hid  in  the  grai)e^.' 

s  is  the  rationalism  not  of  the  poet  Euripides,  but  of 
est  Teiresias.    This  is  clear,  for  the  poet  in  the  next  line 
clean  away  from  the  tiresome  Dryness  and  Moisture  and 
i  to  the  magic  of  sleep  and  the  blood  of  the  God  out- 

t.  Symp,  IX.  14.  4.  «  Eur.  Bacch.  274. 

f  doctrine  of  Teiresias  was  wide-spread  in  Greece  by  the  time  of  Diodoriis. 
(iv.  3) :  Ka$6\ov  Si  /xv$o\oyov<ri  tCjv  $eG>v  fi€yl<TT7fs  awodoxrjs  Tvyx^ytiw  wap' 
I  Tovs  Toct  (i>€fjy«TiM  i'Tf pfiaXofi^yovt  Kara  tt}v  evpeaiv  tCjv  aya^Cbv  Mbvvffov  re 
rrpo,  rbf  fui>  toO  TrpwrrjiffaTdTou  wotov  y€v6fit¥o»  tvpiTr^v^  rijv  ^VP^f 
\¥  KparUmiP  trapadwffay  rtf  yiuti  rCiiv  dyOpcoirujv, 
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Plutarch  quotes  Pindar  as  authority  for  the  Principle  of 
Moisture,  and  undoubtedly  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to 
Dionysos  may  have  helped  out  the  abstraction.  But,  had  Plutarch 
known  it,  the  notion  is  associated  not  so  much  with  Dendrites,  the 
Tree-God,  as  with  a  figure  perhaps  still  more  primitive,  Dionysos 
the  Bull. 

Dionysos  the  Bull-God. 

Dionysos  Dendrites  is  easy  to  realize ;  he  is  but  a  step  back 
from  the  familiar,  canonical  Vine-god.  The  Bull-god  Dionysos 
is  harder  to  accept  because  we  have  lost  the  primitive  habit  of 
thinking  from  which  he  sprang.  The  Greeks  themselves  suffered 
the  like  inconvenience.  They  rapidly  advanced  to  so  complete 
an  anthropomorphism  that  in  Periclean  Athens  the  dogma  of  the 
Bull-incarnation  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  stumbling-block,  a  fiuth 
as  far  as  possible  put  out  of  sight. 

The  particular  animal  in  which  a  god  is  incarnate  depeiids  of 
course  on  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers.  If  he  is  in  a 
land  lion-haunted  his  god  will  bo  apt  to  take  shape  as  a  lion; 
later  the  lion  will  be  his  attendant,  his  servitor.  Lions  attend 
the  Mountain-Mother  of  Asia  Minor,  guard  her  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  265)  in  heraldic  fashion,  draw  her  chariot,  watch  her  throned 
In  like  manner  Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  who  is  but  one  form  of 
the  same  Earth-Mother,  has  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  (fig.  123), 
and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently  as  his  Mother,  an 
attendant  lion. 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  134  from  an  amphora  in  the  British 
Museum*  Dionysos,  with  kantharos  and  great  spreading  vine, 
stands  between  two  great  prophylactic  eyes.  A  little  lion  looks 
up  at  him,  dog-like,  adoring  his  master.  On  the  reverse 
Hephaistos  with  his  mallet  carries  the  vine  in  token  of  the 
power  of  the  god.  The  lion  in  this  picture  is  losing  his  reality, 
because  the  lion  has  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  terror  in  Greecei 
The  god  of  a  civilized,  agricultural  people  must  reincarnate  him- 
self in  other  animal  shapes,  in  the  Snake,  in  the  Kid,  most  of  all 
in  the  Bull.  The  Bull-god  may  have  been  too  savage  for  Periclean 

*  Myth,  and  Mon,  Anc.  Athens,  pp.  44 — 60. 

^  fi.M.  Cat.  B  264.    Gerhard,  Auserletene  Vasenbilder,  Taf.  88. 
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i,  but  Euripides  must  have  found  him  in  full  force  in 
>nia.    To  a  people  of  goat-herds  like  the  Arcadians  the 
the  impersonation  of  life  and  generation ;  to  a  people  of 


Fia.  134. 


rds  the  bull  is  the  more  potent  and  splendid  vehicle.  In 
icchae  there  are  Snake-Epiphanies,  Lion-Epiphanies,  but 
id  foremost  Bull-Epiphanies.    At  the  mystery  of  the  Birth* 

*A  Horned  God  was  found 
And  a  God  with  serpents  crowned.' 

the  supreme  Orphic  mystery,  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  483), 
rshipper  before  he  became  *  Bacchos '  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  a 
id,  probably  in  connection  with  this  sacrament,  the  Bull  form 
god  crystallized  into  a  mystery  dogma.  When  Pentheus  has 
oned  the  *  Bacchos '  he  finds  in  the  manger  not  the  beautiful 
BT  but  a  raging  bull ;  the  hallucination  was  doubtless  bred  of 
t  faith  and  ritual.    Again  when  in  the  Bacchae^  Dionysos 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  99.  ^  Eur.  Bacch.  918. 
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leads  him  forth  enchanted  to  his  doom  on  Cithaeron,  Pentheus  in 
his  madness  sees  before  him  strange  sights : 

*Yea  and  mine  eye 
Is  bright  I  Yon  sun  shines  twofold  in  the  sky, 
Thebes  twofold  and  the  Wall  of  Seven  Gates, 
And  is  it  a  Wild  Bull  this,  that  walks  and  waits 
Before  me  ?   There  are  horns  upon  thy  brow  ! 
What  art  thou,  man  or  beast?   For  surely  now 
The  Bull  is  on  thee ! ' 

and  last  when  at  the  moment  of  their  uttermost  peril  the  Bacchants 
invoke  their  Lord  to  vengeance,  the  ancient  incarnations  loom  in 
upon  their  maddened  minds* : 

*  Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 
O  Mountam  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame  ! 
O  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come ! ' 

All  this  madness  is  based  not  only  on  a  definite  faith,  but  that 
faith  is  the  utterance  of  a  definite  ritual.  In  discussing  the  name 
Bromios  we  have  seen  (p.  415)  that  in  the  ritual  of  Dionysos 
in  Thrace  there  were  'bull-voiced  mimes'  who  bellowed  to  the 
god.  \\^e  scholiast^  on  Lycophron's  Alexandra  says  that  the 
'  women  who  worshipped  Dionysos  Laphystios  wore  horns  them- 
selves, in  imitation  of  the  god,  for  he  is  imagined  to  be  bull-headed 
and  is  so  represented  in  art>  Plutarch'  gives  more  particulars. 
*  Many  of  the  Greeks  represent  Dionysos  in  their  images  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  the  women  of  Elis  in  their  prayers  invoke  the 
god  to  come  to  them  with  his  bull-foot,  and  among  the  Argives 
there  is  a  Dionysos  with  the  title  Bull-born.  And  they  summon 
him  by  their  trumpets  out  of  the  water,  casting  into  the  depths 
lambs  to  the  Door-keeper;  they  hide  their  trumpets  in  their 
thyrsoi,  as  Socrates  has  told  in  his  treatise  on  the  Hosioi.'  A 
bull-god  is  summoned  and  he  emerges  from  water. 

It  will  later  (p.  496)  be  seen  to  what  strange  theological  uses 
the  Orphics  put  their  bull  and  lion  and  snake-shaped  Epiphanies; 
for  the  present  it  must  be  noted  how  near  akin  these  were  to  the 
shapes  that  the  Southern  Greeks  gave  to  their  own  indigenous 

^  Eur.  Bacch.  1017 

<f)ayri$i  ravpos  rj  ToXvKpopos  ISeiy 
dpdKUv  rj  •rvpi4>\(yfa¥  6pS.<r$at  \4u¥, 
Schol.  ad  Lyc.  Al.  1237  K€paTo<f>opovai  yiip  koI  avrou  «rarA  /dfiiffftp  &iof»f^ 
TavpbKpavoi  y6.p  <payTd{'CT(u  xal  i^uryptupeiTau 
5  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  xxxv. 
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)ds.  Zeus  and  Athene  and  even  Poseidon  had,  by  the  fifth 
jntury  B.C.,  become  pure  human  shapes,  but  the  ministrants  of 
oseidon  at  Cyzicus  were  down  to  the  time  of  Athenaeus  known  as 
lulls\  and  lower  divinities  like  rivers  still  kept  their  bull  shape, 
itness  the  pathetic  story  of  Deianeira  and  Achelotis* : 

*A  river  was  my  lover,  him  I  mean 
Great  AcheloiiB,  and  in  threefold  form 
Wooed  me,  and  wooed  again ;  a  visible  bull 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  gleaming  snake, 
And  sometimes  partly  man,  a  monstrous  shape 
Bull-fronted,  and  adown  his  shaggy  beard 
Fountains  of  clear  spring  water  glistening  flowed.' 

In  those  old  divine  days  a  wooer  might  woo  in  a  hundred 
hapes,  and  a  maiden  in  like  fashion  might  fly  his  wooing.  It  is 
gain  Sophocles'  who  tells  us  of  the  marriage  of  Pentheus  : 

'The  wedlock  of  his  wedding  was  untold, 
His  wrestling  with  the  maiden  manifold.' 

The  red-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  135  looks  almost  like  an 
lustration  of  the  Trachiniae\    Here  is  the  monster;  but  he  is 


Fig.  135. 


in-lronted,  his  body  that  of  a  bull,  and  from  his  mouth  flows 
e  water  of  his  own  stream  Achelous.  Herakles  is  about  to  break 
'  his  mighty  horn,  the  seat  of  his  strength  ;  Deianeira  stands  by 
imoved.    With  odd  insistence  on  his  meaning  the  vase-painter 

^  Athen.  §  425  c.  «  Soph.  Track.  9.  »  Soph.  frg.  548. 

^  ArekSologUehe  Zeitung  xvi.  (1883),  Taf.  11.    This  vase  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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rs  in  a  honi  parallel  with  the  stream  to  show  that  th( 
am  is  itself  a  conmoopia  of  growth  and  riches.    The  vase- 
iting  is  many  years  earlier  than  the  play  of  Sophocles. 
I  know  of  no  instance  where  an  actual  bulI-Dionysos  is  repre- 
ited  on  a  vase-painting,  but  in  the  design  in  fig.  136  from  an 


Fio.  136. 


amphora^  in  the  Wiirzburg  Museum  his  close  connection  is  indicatf 
by  the  fact  that  he  rides  on  a  bull.    From  the  kantharos  in  1 
hand  he  pours  his  gift  of  wine.    This  representation  is  of  spe< 
interest  because  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  vase  Poseidon  hol( 
his  trident  is  represented  riding  on  a  white  bull.    This  loot 
though  the  vase-painter  had  in  his  mind  some  analogy  bet 
the  two  divinities  of  moisture  and  growth. 

With  the  bull-Poseidon  and  the  bull  river-god  at  hao 
assimilation  of  the  bull-shaped  Dionysos  would  be  an  eas; 
the  more  as  he  was  god  of  sap  and  generation  and  life,  as 
of  wine.    Water  and  wine  were  blended  in  theology  as  i 
life,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  South  lent  the  element  of  water 

^  Gerhard,  AuserUsene  Vatenbilderj  Taf.  47. 
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DionysoB  then  by  his  tree-shape  and  hLs  bull-shape  is  clearly 
ihown  to  be  not  merely  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  but  rather  a 
primitive  nature  god  laid  hold  of,  informed  by  a  spirit  of  intoxi- 
Qttion.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  nature-goddesses,  they  have  their 
uprisings  and  down-goings,  but  to  the  end  they  remain  sedate 
and  orderly.  Dionysos  is  as  it  were  the  male  correlative  of  Kore, 
but  informed,  transfigured  by  this  new  element  of  intoxication 
and  orgy. 

This  double  nature  of  the  god  finds  expression  in  one  of  his 
Siitles,  the  cultus  epithet  of  Dithyrambos,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
lis  double  aspect  cleai*ly  in  mind  that  this  difficult  epithet  can  at 
U  be  understood. 


Dithyrambos  and  the  Dithyramb. 

The  title  Dithyrambos  given  to  Dionysos  and  the  Dithyramb, 
song  sung  in  his  honour,  must  be  considered  together,  in  fact 
is  title  like  '  lacchos '  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  song. 

The  epithet  Dith3rrambos  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
'^emselves  as  indicating  and  describing  the  manner  of  the  birth 
*  the  god.  Disregarding  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  i  in  Di  they 
^lieved  it  to  be  derived  from  At  and  dvpa^  double  door,  and  took  • 

to  mean  'he  who  entered  life  by  a  double  door,'  the  womb  of  his 
Mother  and  the  thigh  of  his  father.  This  was  to  them  the  cardinal 
tOystery '  of  the  birth.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  birth-song  of 
be  chorus  in  the  Bacchae^ : 

*Achelous'  roaming  daughter, 
Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery  ? 
When  from  out  the  fire  immortal 
To  himself  his  God  did  take  him, 
To  his  own  flesh,  and  l)espake  him: 
"Enter  now  life's  second  portal, 
Motherless  mystery;  lo  I  break 
Mine  own  body  for  thy  sake, 

I'hou  of  the  Two-fold  Door,  and  seal  thee 
Mine,  0  Bromios" — thus  he  spake — 
"And  to  this  thy  land  reveal  thee."' 

Dithyrambos  was  *he  of  the  miraculous  birth,'  Liknites  con- 


1  Eur.  Bacch,  619. 
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ceived  mystically.  The  mistaken  etymology  need  not  make  us 
distrust  the  substantial  truth  of  the  tradition. 

As  Dithyrambos  is  the  Babe  mystically  bom,  so  the  Dithyramb 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  the  Song  of  the  Birth.  / /Plato  states 
this,  though  somewhat  tentatively,  in  the  LawsK  When  discoss- 
ing  various  kinds  of  music  he  says:  'Another  form  of  song,  the 
Birth  of  Dionysos  called,  I  think,  the  dithyramb.'  f 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Dionysos  as  the  principle  of  life 
and  generation  was  figured  as  a  bull,  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
to  learn  from  Pindar'*  that  the  Dithyramb  '  drives '  the  bull : 

*  Whence  did  appear  the  Charites  who  sing 
To  Dionyse  their  king 
The  dithyramb,  the  chant  of  Bull-driving?' 

The  Charites  here  halt  half-way  between  ritual  and  poetiy. 
They  are  half  abstract  rhythmical  graces,  half  the  Charites  of  an 
actual  cult.  The  song  of  invocation  to  the  Bull  sung  by  the 
women  of  Elis  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  the  earliest  Dithy- 
ramb preserved,  and  happily  in  his  Greek  Questions  Plutarch*  has 
left  us  a  somewhat  detailed  account.  He  asks,  '  Why  do  the 
women  of  Elis  summon  Dionysos  in  their  hymns  to  be  present 
with  them  with  his  bull-foot  ?  *  He  goes  on  to  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  little  ritual  hymn : 

Hero,  Dionysos,  come 

To  thy  teniple-home 

Hero  at  Elis,  worshipful 

Wo  implore  thee 

With  thy  Charites  adore  Thee, 

Rushing  with  thy  bull-foot,  come ! 

Noble  Bull,  noble  Bull.' 

The  fact  that  *Hero'  precedes  'Dionysos'  in  the  invocation 
makes  it  tempting  to  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  superposition 
of  cults,  that  the  women  of  Elis  long  before  the  coming  of 
Dionysos  worshipped  a  local  hero  in  the  form  of  a  bull  and  that 

*  Plato  Leijg.  iii.  700  b  dWo  eldot  (fdijs  liop^aov  yipcffis,  ol/uut  M^fMfifiot  Xeyi/i^ 
3  Find.  01.  XIII.  18 

ral  AiuviL'aov  irbdtv  i^^a»€v 
•  <ri>v  ponjXdT^  x^/nrer  diBvpdfipVi 

^  Pint.  Q,  Gr.  xxxvi. 

*E\dc^  ijpta  Ai6vv<re 
*A\cltap  is  pa6Pt 
&yp6p  ffifp  x^'-P^'"'^^*^''^ 
is  POOP  T(f  poi(ft  Todl  BOiOP, 
"A^te  raPpc,  d^te  raO/>e. 
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affiliated  his  cult;  but  another  possibility  is  perhaps 
mble,  that  Hero  is  in  the  hymn  purely  adjectival.  It 
ly  been  shown  that  the  word  meant  to  begin  with  only 
,nd  then  *  strong  one/ 

lention  of  the  Charites  is  important.  They  are  the  givers 
e  (p.  298),  who  naturally  attend  the  coming  of  the  life- 
r  seem  here  analogous  to  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,  the 
1  of  his  Maenads.    They  attend  alike  his  coming  and  his 

:  Delphic  Paean  (p.  417),  where  the  birth  of  Dionysos  in 

,^  is  celebrated,  the  title  Dithyrambos^  is  first  and  fore- 

»re  Bacchos,  Euios,  Braites  and  Bromios : 

'Come,  0  Dithyraml)os,  Bacchos,  conic, 
Ellio^4,  Thry»os-Lord,  Braites,  come, 

Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring. 
Ecoe^  BacchoB^  hail,  Pttean,  hail. 
Whom  in  sacred  Theirs  tlie  mother  fair, 
She,  Thyone,  once  to  Zeius  did  beiir. 
All  the  stars  danced  for  joy.  ^Mirth 
Of  mortals  hailed  thee,  Bacchos,  at  thy  birth.' 

ew-borii  god  is  Dithyrambos,  and  he  is  bom  at  the  resur- 
earth  in  the  spring-time. 

ipithet  Paean,  belonging  to  Apollo,  is  here  given  to 
At  the  great  festival  of  the  finishing  of  the  temple  all 
larmony  and  peace ;  theology  attempts  an  edifying  but 
e  syncretism.  Nothing  in  mythology  is  more  certain 
the  Paean  and  the  Dithyramb  were  to  begin  with  poles 
and  it  is  by  the  contrast  between  them  that  we  best 
id  not  only  tiie  gist  of  the  Dithyramb  itself  but  the 
ce  of  the  whole  religion  of  Dionysos. 

Dntrast  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos,  Paean  and  Dithy- 
3  been  sharply  and  instructively  drawn  by  Plutarch, 

€[0i€  dvfxrrilptSt  lipcu- 

Tai<rd{€)]  lepais  iv  upan, 
EvoT  (3  to  [Bd/rx*  ^  JIata]v 

O'^fiais  iror'      tvLais  * 
Zri[yl  yeiyaro]  KaWliraiS  Ovdfpa. 
irdpres  3'  [aaHpts  dyxl^p^v- 
ffoy,  irdvTei  dt  ^poroi  x[<*P^- 
(TOP  o-atj],  Bd<cx(€t  7^1'i'otf. 
wed  throughout  Dr  H.  Weil's  version. 
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him8elf  a  priest  at  Delphi.   The  comparison  instituted  by  Plutarch 
between  the  rites  of  Osiris  and  those  of  Dionysos  has  been  already 
noted  (p.  402).    In  the  discourse  about  Isis  and  Osiris^  it  will  be 
remembered,  Plutarch  says  '  the  affair  about  the  Titans  and  the 
Night  of  Accomplishment  accords  with  what  are  called  in  the 
rites  of  Osiris  "  Tearings  to  pieces/*  Resurrections,  Regenerationa 
The  same/  he  adds,  'is  true  about  rites  of  burying.  The  EgyptiaDS 
show  in  many  places  burial  chests  of  Osiris,  and  the  Delphiaos 
also  hold  that  the  remains  of  Dionysos  are  deposited  with  them 
near  to  the  place  of  the  oracle,  and  the  Consecrated  Ones  {iam) 
perform  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  what  time 
the  Thyiades  awaken  Liknites.'    In  a  word,  at  Delphi  there  were 
rites  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Osiris  and  concerned  with  the 
tearing  to  pieces,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  god  Dionysos,  and 
his  resurrection  and  re-birth  as  a  child. 

In  another  discourse  {On  the  Ei  at  Delphi)  Plutarch*  tells  ns 
that  these  ceremonials  were  concerned  with  the  god  as  Dithy- 
rambos,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  Dithyramb  was  that  it  sang 
of  these  mutations,  these  re-births,  and  that  it  was  thereby  marked 
off  sharply  from  the  Paean  of  Apollo.  The  passage  is  so  in- 
structive both  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Dionysos  and  as  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  an  educated  Greek  towards  his  religion  that  it 
must  be  quoted  in  full.  Plutarch  has  been  discussing  and  con- 
trasting Dionysos  and  Apollo  apropos  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
at  Delphi,  a  worship  every  detail  of  which  he  must  certainly  have 
known.  Dionysos,  he  says,  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  Delphi  as 
Apollo  himself,  a  statement  rather  startling  to  modem  ears.  Then 
he  begins  to  work  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  gods  after  the 
philosophic  fashion  of  his  day.  Apollo  is  the  principle  of  simplicity, 
unity  and  purity,  Dionysos  of  manifold  change  and  metamorphosis. 
This  is  the  esoteric  doctrine  known  to  experts,  cloaked  from  the 
vulgar.  Among  these  experts  (aoffxorepot)  were  probably,  as  will 
be  seen  later  (p.  463),  Orphic  theologians.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
how  these  esoteric  doctrines  were  expressed  in  popular  ritual 
He  of  course  inverts  the  natural  order  of  development.  He 
believes  that  the  doctrine  known  only  to  the  few  gave  rise  to 
a  ritual  intended  to  express  it  in  popular  terms  for  the  vulgar; 

1  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Os,  xxxv. 
>  Plat,  de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  ix. 
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whereas  of  course  in  reality  the  ritual  existed  first  and  was  then 
by  the  experts  made  to  bear  a  mystical  meaning.    Bearing  this 
proviso  in  mind  Plutarch's  account  is  full  of  interest.  'These 
manifold  changes  that  Dionysos  suflFers  into  winds  and  water  and 
earth  and  stars  and  the  births  of  plants  and  animals  they  enigma- 
tically term  "rending  asunder"  and  "tearing  limb  from  limb"; 
and  they  call  the  god  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  and  Nyktelios  and 
Isodaites,  and  tell  of  certain  Destructions  and  Disappearances 
and  Resurrections  and  New-Births  which  are  fables  and  riddles, 
appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  metamorphoses.    And  to  him  (i.e.  ^ 
Dionysos)  they  sing  dithyrambic  measures  full  of  sufferings  and 
metamorphosis,  which  metamorphosis  has  in  it  an  element  of 
wandering  and  distraction.    For  "it  is  fitting,"  as  Aeschylus  says, 
that  "  the  dithyramb  of  diverse  utterance  should  accompany 
Dionysos  as  his  counterpart,  but  the  ordered  Paean  and  the 
sober  Muse  should  attend  Apollo."    And  artists  in  sculpture  i 
represent  Apollo  as  ever  young  and  ageless,  but  Dionysos  they  \ 
xepresent  as  having  many  forms  and  shapes.    In  a  word,^they  1 
attribute  to  the  one  uniformity  and  order  and  an  earnest  simplicity,  j 
but  to  the  other  a  certain  incongruousness  owing  to  a  blend  made  I 
up  of  sportiveness  and  excess  and  earnestness  and  madness.  They  I 
invoke  him  thus : 

"Euio8,  thou  Dionysos,  who  by  the  flame  of  thy  rite 
Dost  women  to  madness  incite."' 

Plutarch  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  division  of  the  ritual  year 
at  Delphi  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo  as  incoming 
conqueror  has  taken  the  larger  and  the  fairer  portion. 

'And  since  the  time  of  the  revolutions  in  these  changes  is 
not  equal,  but  the  one  which  they  call  Satiety  is  longer,  and  the 
other  which  they  call  Craving  is  shorter,  they  observe  in  this 
matter  a  due  proportion.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  use 
the  Paean  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies,  but  at  the  approach  of 
winter  they  wake  up  the  Dithyramb  and  make  the  Paean  cease. 
For  three  months  they  invoke  the  one  god  (Dionysos)  in  place 
of  the  other  (Apollo),  as  they  hold  that  in  respect  to  its  duration 
5;he  setting  in  order  of  the  world  is  to  its  conflagration  as  three  to 
>iie.' 

Plutarch's  use  of  technical  terms,  e.g.  conflagration  {imrv- 
^toat,^),  betrays  that  he  is  importing  into  his  religious  discussion 
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philosophic  speculations,  and  especially  those  of  Heraclitus.  Into 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him ;  the  important  points  that 
emerge  for  the  present  ar^ment  are  that  the  Dithyramb  was 
a  ritual  song  sung  in  the  winter  season,  probably  at  festivals 
connected  with  the  winter  solstice,  of  an  orgiastic  character  jnd 
dealing  with  the  god  as  anTimpersonation  of  natural  forces,  dealing 
with  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  such  cod- 
trasted  with  the  sober  simple  Paean.  In  a  wordtheDitEyramBT 
and  with  it  the  title  Dithyrambos,  resume  the  two  factors  that 
we  have  detected  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  old  spirit  of 
life  and  generation,  and  the  new  spirit  of  intoxication. 

It  remains  to  enquire  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  difficult 
etymology*  of  the  word. 

The  popular  etymology,  that  saw  in  Dithyrambos  the  god-of- 
the-double-door,  is  of  course  impossible.  Dithyrambos,  all  philo- 
logists agree,  cannot  etymologically  be  separated  from  its  cognate 
thiamhos,  which  gave  to  the  Latins  their  word  triumphus.  The 
word  thriambos  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  on  the  analogy  of  iarnbos. 
It  may  be  that  Suidas*  among  his  many  confused  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  throws  out  accidentally  the  right  clue. 
He  says  '  they  call  the  madness  of  poets  thridsis.'  May  not 
thriambos  mean  the  mad  inspired  orgiastic  measure  ?  The  first 
syllable  with  its  long  i  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  At 
already  discussed  under  Diasia  (p.  23).  At  a  time  when  in 
etymology  the  length  of  syllables  was  wholly  disregarded  the  At 
in  At69  might  help  out  the  confusion,  and  last  some  brilliant 
theologian  intent  on  edification  thought  of  the  double  doois. 
Mythology  has  left  us  dim  hints  as  to  the  functions  of  certain 
ancient  maiden  prophetesses  at  Delphi  called  Thriae.  May 
they  not  have  been  the  Mad  Maidens  who  sang  the  mad  song, 
the  thriambos  1 

Of  the  Thriae  we  are  told  by  Philochoros*  that  they  were 

^  The  snggestioD  that  foUows  as  to  the  connection  of  the  word  Dithyramb  with 
Thriae  is  only  given  tentatively.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  Dithyramb  mij 
be  of  foreign  origin.  Epiphanins  {Adv,  Haerea,  vol.  i.  bk  iii.  p.  1093  d)  tells « 
a  goddess  in  Egypt,  worshipped  with  orgiastic  rites  under  the  name  TlBpofi^ 
She  was  akin  to  Hecate  (dWoi  5i  ri  TiSpd/iptp  'Ejcan^y  ipfiffpm/iiniw).  Ti0ptitfi^ 
may  have  come  with  other  orgiastic  elements  from  Crete  to  Thrace  (see  p.  460). 
Suidas  s.v.  X^yowri  yd.p  OplaaiP  r^v  r(op  Tovqrwv  fiaylca^, 

3  Philoch.  frg.  125  ap.  Zeuob.  prov,  cenU  v.  75  ^iX6xop6t  ^niaw  6n  w^ft^ 
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lymphs  of  Pamassos,  nurses  of  Apollo.  Save  for  this  mention  we 
lever  hear  that  Apollo  had  any  nurses,  he  was  wholly  the  son 
f  his  fsither.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were  nurses  of 
)ionysos  ? 

The  account  of  these  mysterious  Thriae  given  in  the  Homeric 
lymn^  to  Hermes  is  strange  and  suggestive.  Hermes  is  made  to 
ell  how  his  first  gift  of  prophecy  came  not  from  Zeus,  but  from 
hree  maiden  prophetesses : 

*For  there  are  sisters  bom,  called  Thriae,  maiden  things, 
Three  are  they  and  they  joy  them  in  glory  of  swift  wings. 
Upon  their  heads  is  sprinkled  fine  flour  of  barley  white, 
They  dwell  aloof  in  dwellings  beneath  Pamassos'  height. 
They  taught  me  love  of  soothsaying,  while  I  my  herds  did  feed, 
Being  yet  a  boy.    Of  me  and  mine  my  father  took  no  heed. 
And  thence  they  flitted,  now  this  way,  now  that,  uix)n  the  wing. 
And  of  all  things  that  were  to  be  they  uttered  soothsaying. 
What  time  they  fed  on  honey  fresh,  food  of  the  gods  divine. 
Then  holy  macmess  made  their  hearts  to  si)eak  the  truth  incline, 
But  if  from  food  of  honeycomb  they  needs  must  keep  aloof 
Confused  they  buzz  among  themselves  and  si^k  no  word  of  sooth.' 

The  Thriae  are  nurses  like  the  Maenads,  they  rave  in  holy 
nadne&s  (Ovtovatv)  like  the  Thyiades,  but  their  inspii-ation  is  not 
rom  Bacchos,  the  wine-god,  not  even  from  Bromios  or  Sabazios  or 
iraites,  the  beer-gods ;  it  is  from  a  source,  from  an  intoxicant  yet 
lore  primitive,  from  honey.  They  are  in  a  woixi  'Melissae,' 
oney-priestesses,  inspired  by  a  honey  intoxicant ;  they  are  bees, 
heir  heads  white  with  pollen;  they  hum  and  buzz,  swarming 
onfusedly.  The  honey  service  of  ancient  ritual  has  already  been 
oted  (p.  91),  and  the  fact  that  not  ouly  the  priestesses  of 
Litemis  at  Ephesus  were  '  Bees,*  but  also  those  of  Demeter,  and, 
;ill  more  significant,  the  Delphic  priestess  herself  was  a  Bee. 
Tie  oracle  of  the  Bessi  (p.  370)  was  delivered  by  a  priestess,  and 
le  analogy  with  Delphi  is  noted  by  Herodotus;  may  not  the 
riestess  of  the  Bessi  have  also  been  a  Bee  ?  The  Delphic 
riestess  in  historical  times  chewed  a  laurel  leaf,  but  when  she 
as  a  Bee  surely  she  must  have  sought  her  inspiration  in  the 
)neycomb. 

With  all  these  divine  associations  about  the  bee,  a  creature 

r  UeLpi^offcbp  rpo^  *At6\Kwos  rpcU  Ka\o6fi€Pou  6/Ka(,  ljp  al  fiavruccd  }fnj^ 
\.al  KokoVPTCU. 

1  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Merc.  561 — 563.  I  accept  Hermann's  reading  Qptal  for 
K/Mu,  of.  OemoU  ad  loc. 
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wondrous  enough  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was 
figured  by  art  as  a  goddess  and  half  human.  In  fig.  137  we  have 
such  a  representation  \  a  woman  with  high 
curled  wings  and  a  bee  body  from  the  waist 
downwards.  The  design  is  from  a  gold 
embossed  plaque  found  at  Camiros. 

When  Euripides  would  tell  of  the  dread 
power  of  Aphrodite  haunting  with  her 
doom  all  living  things,  Aphrodite  who 
was  heir  to  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  the  image  of  the  holy  bee  fio.  137. 

comes  to  his  mind  charged  with  mysterious 
associations  half  lost  to  us.    He  makes  the  chorus  of  maidens  in 
the  Hippolytiis  sing': 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  0  god-built  wall 

That  Dirce's  wells  run  under ; 
Ye  know  the  Cyprian's  fleet  foot-fall, 
Ye  8iiw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladcd  thunder, 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life^  and  she  floats  in  the  ur 
Hee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

The  thriambos^  was  then,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  song 
of  the  Thriae  or  honey -priestesses,  a  song  from  the  beginning  like 
the  analogous  Dithyramb  confused,  inspired,  impassioned.  The 
title  Dithyrambos  through  its  etymology  and  by  its  traditional  use 
belonged  to  Dionysos,  conceived  of  in  his  twofold  aspect  as  the 
nature-god  bom  anew  each  year,  the  god  of  plants  and  animals  as 
well  as  of  human  life,  and  also  as  the  spirit  of  intoxication.  It 
remains  to  ask  what  was  the  significance  of  such  a  god  to  the 
Greeks  who  received  him  as  an  immigrant  from  the  North.  How 
far  did  they  adopt  and  how  far  modify  both  elements  in  this 
strange  and  complex  new  worship? 

^  For  a  full  account  of  'the  Bee  in  Greek  Mythology*  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  JM.S. 
XV.  1895,  p.  1.  »  Eur.  Hipp.  565. 

'  epLan^ot  translated  by  the  Bomans  into  the  plain  prose  of  'triumph'  seems  to 
have  remained  to  the  Greeks  a  poetical  word  consecrated  to  poetical  usage.  Gonon 
says  indeed  of  Tereus  in  telling  the  story  of  Philomela :  W^trec  rfp  ikOfft^M 
Thv  4k  Bplafi^ov  {Narrat.  xxzi.),  but  the  story  and  the  usage  of  the  word 

seem  borrowed  from  some  poetical  source.  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  kindly  diawi  wij 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  earliest  literary  mention  of  the  thriamb(M  (Xntisoi> 
Koch  frg.  36)  it  is  apparently  sung  by  a  female  singer : 

Sre  at)  tovs  KaXo^bt  Bpidfipovt  wap&rova*  dTfp($d90Vm 
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First,  what  significance  had  Dionysos  to  the  Greeks  as  a  nature- 
god,  in  his  animal  and  vegetable  forms  as  bull  and  tree  ? 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Dionysos  the  Greeks  had  nature- 
gods  :  they  had  Demeter  goddess  of  the  com,  they  had  Poseidon 
Phytalmios  god  of  the  growth  of  plants,  they  had  the  Charites 
givers  of  all  increase.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  all 
these  and  many  another  nature-god  had  passed  into  a  state  of 
complete  anthropomorphism.  They  represent  human  rather  than 
merely  physical  relations,  they  have  cut  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
loose  from  plant  and  animal  naturcy^  Demeter  is  far  more  mother 
than  com.  Hermes  is  the  young  man  in  his  human  splendour, 
and  spite  of  his  Herm-form  and  phallic  worship  has  well  nigh 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  spirit  of  generation  in  flocks  and 
plants.  Athene,  like  her  mother  the  earth,  had  once  for  her 
vehicle  a  snake  (p.  306),  but  she  has  waxed  in  glory  till  she 
comes  to  be  a  motherless  splendour  bora  of  the  brain  of  Zeus,  an 
incarnate  city  of  Athens.  These  magnificent  Olympians  have 
shed  for  ever  the  slough  of  animal  shapes.  Dionysos  came  to 
Greece  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  development  when  he  was  still 
half  bull  half  tree,  and  this  earlier  stage  was  tolerated,  even 
welcomed,  by  a  people  who  had  themselves  outgrown  it. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  came  to  be.    Man  when  he 
worships  a  bull  or  a  tree  has  not,  even  to  himself,  consciously 
emerged  as  human.    He  is  still  to  his  own  thinking  brother  of 
plants  and  animals.    As  he  advances  he  gains  but  also  loses,  and 
must  sometimes  retrace  his  steps.    The  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  may  well  have  been  a  little  weary  of  their  anthropo- 
morphic Olympians,  tired  of  their  own  magnified  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  mythology,  whether  this  image  were  distorted  or  halo- 
crowned.    They  had  taken  for  their  motto  '  Know  Thyself,'  but  at 
the  fountain  of  self-knowledge  no  human  soul  has  ever  yet 
quenched  its  thirst.  With  Dionysos,  god  of  trees  and  plants  as  well 
as  human  life,  there  came  a  '  return  to  nature,'  a  breaking  of  bonds 
and  limitations  and  crystallizations,  a  desire  for  the  life  rather  of 
the  emotions  than  of  the  reason,  a  recrudescence  it  may  be  of  animal 
passions.  Nowhere  is  this  return  to  nature  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  Bacchae^  of  Euripides.    The  Bacchants  leave  their  human 
^  See  Mr  Gilbert  Mnrray,  Euripides  p.  Ixvii. 
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homes,  their  human  work  and  ordered  life,  their  looms  and 
distaffs,  and  are  back  with  the  wild  things  upon  the  mountains. 
In  token  of  this  their  hair  flows  loose,  they  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skin  of  beasts,  they  are  girt  with  snakes,  and  crowned  with  ivy 
and  wild  briony,  and  leaving  their  human  babes  they  suckle  the 
young  of  wolves  and  deer* : 

*And  one  a  yoiing  fawn  held,  and  one  a  wild 
Wolf-cub,  and  fed  them  with  white  milk  and  smiled 
In  love,  young  mothers  with  a  mother's  breast, 
And  babes  at  home  forgotten.' 

Euripides,  it  may  be,  utters  his  own  longing  to  be  free  from  the 
tangle  and  stress  of  things  human,  but  it  is  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chorus  of  Maenads  that  he  puts  the  lovely  song' : 

*Will  they  ever  come  to  me,  ever  again, 
The  long,  long  dances. 
On  through  the  dark  tiU  the  dim  stars  wane? 
Shall  I  feel  the  dew  on  my  throat  and  the  stream 
Of  wind  in  my  hair?   Shall  our  white  feet  gleam 

In  the  dim  exi)an8es? 
0  feet  of  a  Fawn  to  the  greenwood  fled, 
Alone  in  the  grass,  and  the  loveliness ; 
Leap  of  the  Hunted,  no  more  in  dread, 

Beyond  the  snares  and  the  deadly  press. 
Yet  a  voice  still  in  the  distance  sounds, 
A  voice  and  a  fear  and  a  haste  of  hounds, 
O  wildly  labouring,  fiercely  fleet. 

Onward  yet  by  river  and  glen — 
Is  it  joy  or  terror  ye  storm-swift  feet  ? — 
To  the  dear  lone  lands  untroubled  of  men. 
Where  no  voice  sounds,  and  amid  the  shadowy  green 
The  little  things  of  the  woodland  live  imseen.' 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  Maenads  escape  from  their  humanity  to 
worship  on  the  mountain,  they  find  there  others,  a  strange  coDgre- 
gation,  that  worship  with  them' : 

'There 

Through  the  appointed  hour,  they  made  their  prayer 

And  worship  of  the  Wand,  with  one  accord 

Of  heart,  and  cry  "  lacchos,  Bromios,  Lord, 

God  of  God  born  ! "   And  all  the  mountain  felt 

And  worshipped  with  them  ;  and  the  wild  things  knelt, 

And  ramijed  and  gloried,  and  the  wilderness  * 

Was  fillea  with  moving  voices  and  dim  stress.' 

This^ notion  of  a  return  to  nature*  is  an  element  in  the  worship 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  699.  «  Ih.  862.  »  lb.  723. 

*  Nietzsche  has  drawn  in  this  respect  a  contrast,  beaatifnl  and  profoundly 
between  the  religion  and  art  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.   Apollo,  carefi^  to  remain  ^ 
splendid  self,  projects  an  image,  a  dream,  and  calls  it  god.   It  is  iUosion  {Sehdn)^  it* 
watchword  is  limitation  (Moats)  ^  Know  thyself,  Nothing  too  much.  DionyBOfl  bw* 
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«re  realize  it  without  effort.  It  is  harder  to  attain  to  anything 
ike  historical  sympathy  with  the  second  element — that  of  intoxi- 
!ation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos  without 
ousing  in  our  own  minds  an  instinctive  protest.  Intoxication  to 
IS  now-a-days  means  not  inspiration  but  excess  and  consequent 
legradation ;  its  associations  are  with  crime,  with  the  slums,  with 
lereditary  disease,  with  every  form  of  abuse  that  abases  man,  not 
o  the  level  of  the  beasts  but  far  beneath  them. 

In  trying  to  understand  how  the  Greeks  felt  towards  Dionysos 
NQ  must  bear  in  mind  one  undoubted  fact.  The  Greeks  were 
lot  as  a  nation  drunkards.  Serious  excess  in  drink  is  rare 
imong  southern  nations,  and  the  Greeks  were  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  When  they  came  in  contact  with  northern  nations 
like  the  Thracians,  who  drank  deep  and  seriously,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  disgusted. 

Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence,  much  of  it  drawn  from  the 
discussion  in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenaeus*  on  Wine  and 
Wine-cups.  The  general  tone  of  the  discourse,  while  it  is  strongly 
In  favour  of  drinking,  is  averse  to  drunkenness.  *  The  men  of  old  time 
«^ere  not  wont  to  get  drunk.'  The  reason  given  is  characteristically 
Jreek ;  they  disliked  the  unbridled  license  that  ensued.  It  was  well 
aid  by  the  inventors  of  proverbs,  *  Wine  has  no  rudder.*  Plato*  in 
lie  sixth  book  of  the  Laws  said  it  was  unfitting  for  a  man  to  drink 
>  the  point  of  drunkenness,  except  on  the  occasions  of  festivals  of  ^ 
lat  god  who  was  the  giver  of  wine.  An  occasional  and  strictly 
F^fined  license  under  the  sanction  of  relip^on  is  widely  differenif 
otQ  a  general  habit  ot  mtemperance.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
awa^f  in  speaking  of  various  foreign  nations  Northern  and  Oriental, 
g.  Celts,  Iberians,  Thracians,  Lydians  and  Persians,  he  says 
[lations  of  that  sort  make  a  practice  of  drunkenness.' 

The  Greek  habit  of  drinking  was  marked  off  from  that  of  the 
'hracians  by  two  customs,  they  drank  their  wine  in  small  cups 

LI  bonds;  bis  motto  is  tbe  limitless  (Uebermaass)^  Excess,  Ecstasy.  Das  Individuum 
lit  alien  aeinen  Grenzen  und  MaoHsen  ging  hier  in  der  Selhstvergessenheit  der 
ionysischen  Zustdnde  unter,  und  vergass  die  apollinischen  Satzungcn  (Nietzscbe, 
ne  Geburt  der  TragMie,  p.  37). 

»  Ath.  XI.  31  §  427.  2  Plat.  Legg,  p.  775.  »  lb,  p.  637. 
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and  they  mixed  it  freely  with  water.    One  of  the  guests  in 
Athenaeus  remarks^  that  it  is  worth  while  enquiring  whether  the 
men  of  old  times  drank  out  of  large  cups.     'For/  he  adds, 
*  Dicaearchus  the  Messenian,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  his  dis- 
course on  Alcaeus  says  they  used  small  cups  and  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  much  water/    He  goes  on  to  cite  a  treatise  'On 
Drunkenness '  by  Chamaeleon  of  Heracleia,  in  which  Chamaeleon 
stated  not  only  that  the  custom  of  using  large  cups  was  a  recent 
one  but  that  it  was  imported  from  the  barbarians.  Imported 
indeed  but  never  really  naturalized,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  Thej 
being  devoid  of  culture  rush  eagerly  to  excess  in  wine  and 
provide  for  themselves  all  manner  of  superfluous  delicacies.'  It 
is  clear  that  in  respect  of  wine  and  food  as  of  everything  else  the 
Greek  was  in  the  main  true  to  his  motto  'Nothing  too  much.' 
Drunkenness  was  an  offence  in  his  eyes  against  taste  as  well  as 
morals. 

Large  drinking  cups  were  a  northern  barbarian  characteristic'; 
they  were  made  originally  of  the  huge  horns  of  the  large  breed 
of  cattle  common  in  the  North,  they  were  set  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  later  sometimes  actually  made  of  precious  metals  and 
called  rhyta,  Chamaeleon  goes  on  to  say, '  in  the  various  regions 
of  Greece  neither  in  works  of  art  nor  in  poems  shall  we  find  any 
trace  of  a  large  cup  being  made  save  in  such  as  deal  with  heroes.' 
That  to  the  dead  hero  was  allowed  even  by  the  Orphics  the 
guerdon  of '  eternal  drunkenness '  will  be  seen  later  (Chap.  XL),  but 
the  living  hero  only  drank  of  large  cups  of  unmixed  wine  out  of 
ceremonial  courtesy  to  the  Northerner.  Xenophon  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Aivabasis  describes  in  detail  the  drinking  festival 
given  by  the  Thracian  Seuthes.  When  the  Greek  general  and 
his  men  came  to  Seuthes  they  embraced  firat  and  then  accordviS 
to  the  Thracian  custom  horns  of  wine  were  presented  to  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Macedonian  Philip  pledged  his  friends  in 
a  horn  of  wine.  It  was  from  silver  horns  that  the  Centaurs 
drank  (p.  386).  A  flatterer  and  a  demagogue  might  drink  deep 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  Of  the  arch-demagogue  Alcibiades 
Plutarch*  says:  *At  Athens  he  scoffed  and  kept  horses,  at  Sparta 
he  went  close-shaved  and  wore  a  short  cloak  and  washed  in  cold 


1  Ath.  XI.  4  §  461.  a  Ath.  xi.  61  §  476. 

'  Plat.  De  adul,  et  amic,  vn. 
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I  Thrace  he  fought  and  drank/  War  and  drink.  Ares  and 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  chosen  divinities  of  the 
ler.  Diodorus^  in  speaking  of  ceremonial  wine-drinking 
characteristically  Greek  statement :  *  They  say  that  those 
ik  at  banquets  when  unmixed  wine  is  provided  invoke  the 
nius,  but  when  after  the  meal  wine  is  given  mixed  with 
ey  call  on  the  name  of  Zeus  the  Saviour ;  for  they  hold 
le  drunk  unmixed  produces  forms  of  madness,  but  that 
is  mixed  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  the  joy  of  it  and  the 
remain,  and  the  injurious  element  that  causes  madness 
ise  is  corrected.'  The  Good,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  call 
jalthy/  Spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  the  old  wine-god  of 
md  Boeotia;  the  blending  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  is  the 
»f  it  over  to  the  mildness  and  temperance  of  the  Greek 
r. 

8S  was  rare  among  the  southern  Greeks,  and,  even  when 
ceeded,  because  they  were  a  people  of  artists  they 
zed.  No  one  but  a  Greek  could  have  conceived  the 
tie  vase-painting  from  an  oinochoe  in  the  Boston  Museum 


Fig.  138. 


Arts'  in  fig.  138.  A  beautiful  maiden  is  the  centre 
cene.  She  is  a  worshipper  of  Dionysos.  In  her  left 
a  tall  thyrsos  and  she  holds  the  cup  of  Dionysos,  the 
IV.  8. 

n  Muteum  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  60,  No.  20.    P.  Hartung.  Strerui 
p.  111. 
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kantharos,  in  her  right.  It  is  empty,  and  she  seems  to  ask  the 
Satyr  who  stands  before  her  to  refill  it  from  his  oinochoe.  But 
he  will  not,  she  has  had  too  much  already.  Over  her  beautiful 
head,  slightly  inclined  as  if  in  weariness,  is  inscribed — and  who 
but  a  Greek  would  have  dared  to  write  it  ? — her  name  '  Kraipale.' 
Behind  her  comes  a  kindly  sober  friend  bearing  in  her  hand  a  hot 
drink,  smoking  still,  to  cure  her  sickness. 

Perhaps  because  the  extreme  of  drunkenness,  its  after  degra- 
dation and  squalid  ugliness,  was  rare  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
better  able  to  realize  that  in  its  milder  forms  it  lent  lovely  motives 
for  art.  Wine  by  the  release  it  brings  from  self-consciousness 
unslacks  the  limbs  and  gives  to  pose  and  gesture  the  new  beauty 
of  abandonment.  Degas  has  dared  to  seize  and  fix  for  ever  the 
beauty  he  saw  in  that  tragedy  of  degradation — a  woman  of  the 
people  besotted  by  absinthe.  The  peeping  moralist  that  lurks  in 
most  of  us  intrudes  to  utter  truth  beside  the  mark  and  say  that 
she  is  wicked.  To  the  Greek  artist  there  was  no  such  extreme 
issue  between  art  and  morality.  To  him,  whether  poet  or  vase- 
painter,  to  drink  and  fall  asleep  was  if  not  a  common  at  least 
a  beautiful  experience,  one  he  painted  on  many  a  vase  and  sang  in 
many  a  song.  A  festival  without  the  grace  and  glory  of  wine 
would  to  him  have  been  shorn  of  well  nigh  all  its  goodlinesi 
On  this  it  is  needless  to  insist.  To  him  peace  and  wine  and  sleep 
are  playfellows  loving  and  lovely* : 

'Eyelids  closed  and  lulled  heart  deep 
III  gentle,  unforbidden  sleep, 
Street  by  street  the  city  brimB 
With  lovers'  feasts  and  burns  with  lovers'  hymna' 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noted.  Not  only  did  the  Greeb 
mix  their  Thracian  wine  with  water,  tempering  the  madness  of 
the  god,  but  they  saw  in  Dionysos  the  god  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  intoxication.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  diama 
sprang  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos;  his  nurses  are  not  only 
Maenads,  they  are  Muses  ;  from  him  and  him  only  comes  the ' 
beauty  and  magic  of  their  song: 

*Hail  Child  of  Seniele,  only  by  thee 
Can  any  singing  sweet  and  gracious  be.' 

The  contrast  between  sheer  Thracian  madness  and  the  Athenian 


1  Bacchyl.  Paean,  Bergk  13,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MaoColL 
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.  of  inspiration  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  two  figures  of 
SOS  as  represented  on  the  two  vase-paintings  in  fig.  139  and 
0,  vase-paintings  roughly  contemporaneous,  the  first  in  the 


Fio.  139. 


f  Hieron,  the  second  in  that  of  Brygos.  In  fig.  1 39  fi-om  a  red- 
1  stamnos^  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  the  Thracian 
30S  drunk  with  wine,  a  brutal  though  still  splendid  savage ; 
ices  in  ecstasy  brandishing  the  fawn  he  has  rent  asunder  in  his 
jss.  In  the  second  picture*  (fig.  140),  a  masterpiece  of  decora- 
imposition,  we  have  Dionysos  as  the  Athenian  cared  to  know 
The  strange  mad  Satyrs  are  twisted  and  contorted  to  make 
iite  patterns,  they  clash  their  frenzied  crotala  and  wave  great 
)ranches.    But  in  the  midst  of  the  revel  the  god  himself 

it.  Mas.  Cat.  e  489,  pi.  xv.  On  the  reverse  a  Satyr  plays  the  flute  to  his 
s  dancing. 

blioth^ue  Nationale,  Cat.  576.   P.  Hartwig,  Meutenchalen  xxxm.  1. 
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stands  erect.  He  holds  no  kantharos,  only  a  great  lyre.   His  head 


Fio.  140. 

is  thrown  back  in  ecstasy ;  he  is  drunken,  but  with  music,  not  vith 
wine. 

Again,  with  the  Maenad  worshippers  there  is  the  same  trans- 
formation. 

The  delicate  red-figured  kotylos*  in  fig.  141  from  the  National 
Museum  in  Athens  is  like  a  little  twofold  text  on  the  double 
aspect  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  On  the  obverse  is  a  Maenad 
about  to  execute  her  old  savage  ritual  of  tearing  a  kid  asunder. 
In  a  moment  she  will  raise  her  bent  head  and  chant' : 

*0  glad,  glad  on  the  Mountains 
To  swoon  ill  the  race  outworn, 
When  the  holy  fawn-skin  clings 
And  all  else  sweeps  away, 
To  the  joy  of  the  quick  red  fountains, 
The  blcKxi  of  the  hill-goat  torn. 
The  glory  of  wild-beast  ravenings 
Where  the  hill- top  catches  the  day. 
To  the  Phrygian,  Lydian  mountains 
Tis  Bromios  leads  the  way.' 
1  AthenB,  Nat.  Mub.  Znr.  8442.   Bull  de  Corr,  Hell,  xix.  189B,  p.  94. 
^  Ear.  Bacch.  185. 
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^  gentle  ecstasy,  playing  on  her  great  timbrel.  She  is  all  for  the 
^rvice  of  the  Muses,  and  she  might  sing^ : 

*But  a  better  land  is  there 

Where  Olympus  cleaves  the  air. 
The  hi^h  still  dell,  where  the  Muses  dwell. 

Fairest  of  all  things  fair. 
O  there  is  Grace,  and  there  is  the  Heart's  Desire, 
And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit  of  guiding  Fire.' 


There  are  some  to  whom  by  natural  temperament  the  religion 
f  Bromios,  son  of  Semele,  is  and  must  always  be  a  dead  letter,  if 
ot  a  stumbling-block.  Food  is  to  such  a  troublesome  necessity, 
rine  a  danger  or  a  disgust.  They  dread  all  stimulus  that  comes 
■om  without,  they  would  fain  break  the  ties  that  link  them  with 
oimals  and  plants.  They  do  not  feel  in  themselves  and  are  at 
loss  to  imagine  for  others  the  sacramental  mystery  of  life  and 
utrition  that  is  accomplished  in  us  day  by  day,  how  in  the  faint- 
ess  of  &sting  the  whole  nature  of  man,  spirit  as  well  as  body,  ^ 
ies  down,  he  cannot  think,  he  cannot  work,  he  cannot  love^^  how 
Q  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  still  more  in  the  drinking  of  wine, 
ife  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  is  renewed,  thought  is  re-bom, 
lis  equanimity,  his  magnanimity  are  restored,  reason  and  morality 


1  Eur.  Baech,  409. 
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rule  again.  But  to  this  sacramentalism  of  life  most  of  us  bear 
constant,  if  partly  unconscious,  witness.  We  will  not  eat  with 
the  man  we  hate,  it  is  felt  a  sacrilege  leaving  a  sickness  in  body 
and  soul.  The  first  breaking  of  bread  and  drinking  of  wine 
together  is  the  seal  of  a  new  friendship ;  the  last  eaten  in  silence 
at  parting  is  more  than  many  words.  The  sacramental  feast  of 
bread  and  wine  is  spread  for  the  newly  married,  for  the  newly 
dead. 

Those  to  whom  wine  brings  no  inspiration,  no  moments  of 
sudden  illumination,  of  wider  and  deeper  insight,  of  larger  human 
charity  and  understanding,  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  to  others  of 
other  temperament  is  8&  natural,  so  elemental,  so  beautiful— the 
constant  shift  from  physical  to  spiritual  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysos.  But  there  are  those  also,  and  they  are 
saintly  souls,  who  know  it  all  to  the  full,  know  the  exhilaration  of 
wine,  know  what  it  is  to  be  drunken  with  the  physical  beauty  of 
a  flower  or  a  sunset,  with  the  sensuous  imagery  of  words,  with  the 
strong  wine  of  a  new  idea,  with  the  magic  of  another's  personality, 
yet  having  known,  turn  away  with  steadfast  eyes,  disallowing  the 
madness  not  only  of  Bromios  but  of  the  Muses  and  of  Aphrodite. 
Such  have  their  inward  ecstasy  of  the  ascetic,  but  they  revel  with 
another  Lord,  and  he  is  Oi^pheus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ORPHEUS. 

'noAAOl  M€N   NApeHK0<j)0'p0l,  nAfpOl  A€  T€  BAKyOl/ 

Mythology  has  left  us  no  tangle  more  intricate  and  assuredly 
10  problem  half  so  interesting  as  the  relation  between  the 
ritual  and  mythology  of  Orpheus  and  Dionysos. 

By  the  time  of  Herodotus^  the  followers  of  Orpheus  and  of 
Bacchus  are  regarded  as  substantially  identical.  In  commenting 
}n  the  taboo  among  the  Egyptians  against  being  buried  in 
woollen  garments  he  says:  *In  this  respect  they  agree  with  the 
ites  which  are  called  Bacchic  and  Orphic  but  are  really  Egyptian 
nd  Pythagorean.'  The  identification  is  of  course  a  rough  and 
sady  one,  an  identification  of  race  on  the  precarious  basis  of  a 
imilarity  of  rites,  but  one  thing  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  Hero- 
otus — Orphic  and  Bacchic  and  Egyptian  rites  are  either  identical 
r  closely  analogous.  The  analogy  between  Orpheus  and  Bacchus 
assed  by  the  time  of  Euripides  into  current  language.  Theseus' 
rhen  he  would  taunt  Hippolytus  with  his  pseudo-asceticism  says : 

*Go  revel  thy3acohic  rites 
With  Orpheus  for  thy  Lord,' 

.nd  ApoUodorus'  in  his  systematic  account  of  the  Muses  states 
hat  Orpheus  'invented  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.'  The  sever- 
,nce  of  the  two  figures  by  modern  mythologists  has  often  led 
o  the  misconception  of  both.  The  full  significance,  the  higher 
piritual  developments  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  are  only 

^  Herod,  n.  Sl  6fio\oy4ov<ri      raOra  Toici  *Op4>iKoTat  KoKeviUvoiffi  Kal  Beucx^oto'i, 
ovffi  5i  AlyviTTloioi  xal  UvOayopeLoiai. 
«  Eur.  Hipp,  964 

*Op^a  t'  &yaKT^ 

'  AiK>Uod.  I.  3.  2,  3.  « 
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understood  through  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Orpheus  apart  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  a  dead  letter. 

And  yet,  clearly  linked  though  they  are,  the  most  superficial 
survey  reveals  diflferences  so  striking  as  to  amount  to  a  spiritual 
antagonism.   Orpheus  reflects  Dionysos,  yet  at  almost  every  point 
.  /seems  to  contradict  him.    The  sober  gentle  musician,  the  precise 
1  almost  pedantic  theologist,  is  no  mere  echo,  no  reincarnation 
\  of  the  maddened,  maddeniug  wine-god.    Diodorus  expresses  a 
truth  that  must  have  struck  every  thinker  among  the  Greeks, 
that  this  real  and  close  resemblance  veiled  an  inner,  intimate 
discrepancy.   He  says*,  in  telling  the  story  of  Lycurgus,  '  Charops, 
grandfather  of  Orpheus,  gave  help  to  the  god,  and  Dionysos  in 
gratitude  instructed  him  in  the  orgies  of  his  rites ;  Charops  handed 
them  down  to  his  son  Oiagros,  and  Oiagros  to  his  son  Orpheua* 
(    Then  follow  the  significant  words :  '  Orpheus,  being  a  man  gifted 
/    by  nature  and  highly  trained  above  all  others,  made  many 
modifications  in  the  orgiastic  rites :  hence  they  call  the  rites  that 
took  their  rise  from  Dionysos,  Orphic*    Diodorus  seems  to  have 
j  put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  Orpheus.    He  comes  later  than 
r  Dionysos,  he  is  a  man  not  a  god,  and  his  work  is  to  modify  the 
rites  of  the  god  he  worshipped. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the  humanity  of 
Orpheus.  About  his  legend  has  gathered  much  that  is  miraculoos 
and  a  theory*  has  been  started  and  supported  with  much  learning 
and  ability,  a  theory  which  sees  in  Orpheus  an  underworld  god, 
the  chthonic  counterpart  of  Dionysos,  and  that  derives  his  name 
from  chthonic  darkness  (6p<f>vrj).  This  is  to  my  mind  to  mis- 
conceive the  whole  relation  between  the  two. 

Orpheus  as  Magical  Musician. 

Like  the  god  he  served,  Orpheus  is  at  one  part  of  his  career  a 
Thracian,  unlike  him  a  magical  musician.  Dionysos,  as  has  been 
seen  (p.  452),  played  upon  the  lyre,  but  music  was  never  of  his 
essence. 

In  the  matter  of  Thracian  music  we  are  happily  on  finn 

*  Diod.  III.  65  ToXXd  ^tera^ciyat  rujtf  iv  rdis  dpylots. 

'  E.  MaasR,  Orphfus.   To  Dr  Maass's  learued  book  I  owe  maoh,  bDt  I  ^ 
reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  his  main  contention. 
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ground.  The  magical  musician,  whose  figure  to  the  modem  mind 
has  almost  effaced  the  theologist,  comes  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  home  of  music,  the  North.  Conon^  in  his  life  of 
Orpheus  says  expressly,  '  the  stock  of  the  Thracians  and  Mace- 
donians is  music-loving/  Strabo'  too  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
In  -the  passage  already  quoted  (p.  415),  on  the  strange  musical 
instruments  used  in  the  orgies  of  Dionysos,  he  says :  *  Similar  to 
these  (i.e.  the  rites  of  Dionysos)  are  the  Kotjrttia  and  Bendideia 
practised  among  the  Thracians,  and  with  them  also  Orphic  rites 
Tiad  their  beginning.'  A  little  further  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Thracian  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses  is  clear  from  the 
places  sacred  to  their  cult.  *  For  Pieria  and  Ol3rmpus  and  Pimplea 
and  Leibethra  were  of  old  Thracian  mountains  and  districts,  but 
are  now  held  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Thracians  who  colonized 
Boeotia  consecrated  Helicon  to  the  Muses  and  also  the  cave  of  the 
Njrmphs  called  Leibethriades.  And  those  who  practised  ancient 
music  are  said  to  have  been  Thracians,  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and 
Thamyris,  and  the  name  Eumolpus  comes  from  Thrace/ 

The  statement  of  Strabo  is  noticeable.    As  Diodorus  places 
Orpheus  two  generations  later  than  Dionysos,  so  the  cult  of  the 
Ifuses  with  which  Orpheus  is  associated  seems  chiefly  to  prevail 
in  Lesbos  and  among  the  Cicones  of  Lower  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia.   We'  do  not  hear  of  Orpheus  among  the  remote  inland 
Bessi.    This  may  point  to  a  somewhat  later  date  of  development 
When  the  Thracians  were  moving  southwards.    That  there  were 
primitive  and  barbarous  tribes  living  far  north  who  practised 
inusic  we  know  again  from  Strabo.    He  tells'  of  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
tilie  Dardanii,  who  were  wholly  savage  and  lived  in  caves  they 
<iiig  under  dung-heaps,  but  all  the  same  they  were  very  musical 
stud  played  a  great  deal  on  pipes  and  stringed  instruments.  The 
I>Tactice  of  music  alone  does  not  even  now-a-days  necessarily  mark 
^  high  level  of  culture,  and  the  magic  of  Orpheus  was,  as  will 
l^ter  be  seen,  much  more  than  the  making  of  sweet  sounds. 

Orpheus,  unlike  Dionysos,  remained  consistently  a  Northerner. 
^7e  have  no  universal  spread  of  his  name,  no  fabulous  t>irth  stories 
Everywhere,  no  mystic  Nysa ;  he  does  not  take  whole  nations  by 
^torm,  he  is  always  known  to  be  an  immigrant  and  is  always  of  the 

^  Conon,  Narr.  xly.  ^i\6fiowrotf  to  Qpg-Ktov  xal  Ma^reS^w  y4yos. 
3  Strabo  x.  3  §  722.  »  Strabo  vii.  7  §  315. 
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few.  At  Thebes  we  hear  of  magical  singers  Zethus  and  Amphion, 
but  not  of  Orpheus.  In  Asia  he  seems  never  to  have  prevailed ; 
the  orgies  of  Dionysos  and  the  Mother  remained  in  Asia  in  their 
primitive  Thracian  savagery.  It  is  in  Athens  that  he  mainly 
re-emerges. 

To  the  modem  mind  the  music  of  Orpheus  has  become  mainly 
fabulous,  a  magic  constraint  over  the  wild  things  of  nature. 

*  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.* 

This  notion  of  the  fabulous  music  was  already  current  in 
antiquity.  The  Maenads  in  the  Bacchae^  call  to  their  Lord  to 
come  from  Parnassos, 

*0r  where  stem  Olympus  stands 
In  the  elm  woods  or  the  oaken, 

There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old, 
And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him, 
And  the  wild  things  gathered  to  him, 
As  he  sang  among  the  broken 
Glens  his  music  manifold,' 

and  again  in  the  lovely  song  of  the  Alcestis^  the  chorus  sing  to 

Apollo  who  is  but  another  Orpheus : 

*And  the  spotted  lynxes  for  joy  of  thy  song 
Were  as  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  a  tawny  throng 
Of  lions  trooped  down  from  Othrys'  lawn, 
And  her  light  foot  lifting,  a  dappled  fawn 
Left  the  shade  of  the  high-tress^  pine, 
And  danced  for  joy  to  that  lyre  of  thine.' 

In  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi  it 
is  as  magical  musician,  with  power  over  all  wild  untamed  things 
in  nature,  that  Orpheus  s^ppears.  This  conception  naturally  passed 
into  Christian  art  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  magical 
musician  transformed  gradually  into  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
bad  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  lynxes,  are  weeded  out  one  by  one, 
and  we  are  left,  as  in  the  wonderful  Ravenna*  mosaic,  with  only  a 
congregation  of  mild  patient  sheep. 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  find  that  on  black  and  red-figured 
vase-paintings,  spite  of  this  literary  tradition,  the  power  of  the 
magical  musician  is  quite  diflferently  conceived.    Orpheus  does 

1  Eur.  Uacch.  560.  »  Eur.  Ale.  679. 

'  In  the  Church  of  S.  ApoUinare  in  ClaBse.    See  Eortii,  Mogaiken  von  if 
christUch.  Era,  Taf.  xxvii. 
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pear  at  all  on  black-figured  vases — again  a  note  of  his  late 
J — and  on  red-figured  vases  never  with  the  attendant  wild 

L  a  vase  found  at  Gela  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  ^ 
uced  in  fig.  142,  we  have  Orpheus  as  musician.    He  wears 
dress  and  sits  playing  on  his  lyre  with  up-turned  head, 
r  aloof,  absorbed.    And  round  him  are  not  wild  beasts  but 
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meriy  Thracians.  They  wear  uniformly  the  characteristic 
ian  dress,  the  fox-skin  cap  and  the  long  embroidered  cloak, 
>h  of  which  Herodotus'  makes  mention  as  characteristic, 
liracians  who  joined  the  Persian  expedition,  he  says, '  wore 
ins  on  their  heads  and  were  clothed  with  various-coloured 
These  wild  Thracians  in  the  vase-painting  are  all  intent 
B  music ;  the  one  to  the  right  looks  suspicious  of  this  new 
,  the  one  immediately  facing  Orpheus  is  determined  to 
:e  into  it,  the  one  just  behind  has  gone  under  completely; 
es  are  shut,  his  head  falling,  he  is  mesmerized,  drunken  but 
ith  wine. 

lis  beautiful  picture  brings  to  our  minds  very  forcibly  one 

srlin  Mu8.  Cat.  3172;  Progr,  Winckelmanmfeste,  Berlin,  No.  50,  Taf.  ii.; 
r.  Lexicon^  voL  m.  p.  1179. 
3rod.  vn.  75. 
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I  note  of  Orpheus,  as  contrasted  with  Dionysos,  his  extraordinary 
'  quiet.  Orpheus  never  plays  the  flute  *that  rouses  to  madness' 
nor  clangs  the  deafening  cymbals ;  he  plays  always  pn  the  quiet 
lyre,  and  he  is  never  disturbed  or  distraught  by  his  own  music. 
I  He  is  the  very  mirror  of  that  *  orderliness  and  grave  earnestness' 
I  (raft?  ical  airovirj)  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  441),  Plutarch  took 
'  to  be  the  note  of  Apollo.  Small  wonder  that  Apollo  was  imaged 
'  as  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  had  made  his  home  in 
Thrace.  His  music  is  all  of  the  North,  but  after  all,  though 
mythology  always  emphasizes  this  musiO)  it  was  not  the  whole 
secret  of  his  influence.  He  was  more  priest  than  musician.  More- 
over, though  Orpheus  has  certain  ApoUine  touches,  the  two  figares 
are  not  really  the  least  like.  About  Apollo  there  is  no  atmosphere 
of  mysticism,  nothing  mysterious  and  ineffable;  he  is  all  sweet 
reasonableness  and  lucidity.  Orpheus  came  to  Thrace  and  thence 
to  Thessaly,  but  he  came,  I  believe,  irom  the  South.  It  will  later 
be  seen  that  his  religion  in  its  most  primitive  form  is  best  studied 
in  Crete.  In  Crete  and  perhaps  there  only  is  found  that  strange 
blend  of  Egyptian  and  primitive  Pelasgian  which  found  its  ex- 
pression in  Orphic  ritps.  Diodorus^  says  Orpheus  went  to  Egypt 
to  learn  his  ritual  and  theology,  but  in  reality  there  was  no  need 
to  leave  his  native  island.  From  Crete  by  the  old  island  route* 
he  passed  northwards,  leaving  his  mystic  rites  as  he  passed  at 
Paros,  at  Samos,  at  Samothrace,  at  Lesbos.  At  Maroneia  among 
the  Cicones  he  met  the  vine-god,  among  the  Thracians  he  learnt 
his  music.  All  this  is  by  anticipation.  That  Crete  was  the  home 
of  Orphism  will  best  be  seen  after  examination  of  the  mysteries  of 
Orpheus  (p.  565).  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  examine 
his  mythology. 

The  contrast  between  Orpheus  and  Dionysos  is  yet  more 
vividly  emphasized  in  the  vase-paiifting*  next  to  be  considered 
(tig.  143),  from  a  red-figured  hydria  of  rather  late  style.  Again 
Orpheus  is  the  central  figure,  and  again  a  Thracian  in  his  long 
embroidered  cloak  and  fox-skin  cap  is  listening  awe-struck.  It  ib 

1  Diod.  IV.  25. 

*  These  wanderings  by  sea  may  perhaps  be  reflected  in  the  voyage  of  ^ 
Argonauts. 

'  Roscher,  Lexicon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1181,  fig.  5.    The  vase  was  formerly  in  »* 
Dutuit  collection. 
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loticeable  that  in  this  and  all  red-figured  vases  of  the  fine  period 
3rpheus  is  dressed  as  a  Greek ;  he  has  been  wholly  assimilated, 
lothing  in  hjs  dress  marks  him  from  Apollo.  It  is  not  till  a  very 
ate  date,  and  chiefly  in  Lower  Italy,  that  the  vase-painter  shows 
limself  an  archaeologist  and  dresses  Orpheus  as  a  Thracian  priest. 
Jfot  only  a  Thracian  but  a  Satjrr  looks  and  listens  entranced. 


Fio.  148. 


ut  this  time  Orpheus  will  not  work  his  magic  will.  He  may 
Line  the  actual  Thracian,  he  may  tame  the  primitive  population 
Thrace  mythologically  conceived  of  as  Satyrs,  but  the  real 
orshipper  of  Dionysos  is  untameable  as  yet.  Up  from  behind  in 
>t  haste  comes  a  Maenad  armed  with  a  gr^t  club,  and  we  foresee 
le  pitiful  end. 

The  Death  of  Orpheus. 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  women, 
le  Maenads,  the  Bassarids,  is  of  cardinal  importance.  It  was  the 
ibject  of  a  lost  play  by  Aeschylus,  but  vases  of  the  severe  red- 
gured  style  remain  our  earliest  extant  source.  Manifold  reasons, 
>  suit  the  taste  of  various  ages,  were  of  course  invented  to  account 
>r  the  myth.  Some  said  Orpheus  was  slain  by  Zeus  because 
tometheus-like  he  revealed  mysteries  to  man.  When  love  came 
ito  fashion  he  suffers  for  his  supposed  sin  against  the  Love-God. 
lato^  made  him  be  done  to  death  by  the  Maenads,  because, 
istead  of  dying  for  love  of  Jlhrydice,  he  went  down  alive  into 
lades.   But  serious  tradition  always  connected  his  death  somehow 

1  Plat.  Symp,  179  c.  Phanocles  (ap.  Stob.  term,  lxiv.)  makes  Orpheas  Buffer  for 
is  iDtrodootion  of  paiderastia,  the  introdaction  of  which  is  attributed  by  Aristotle 
Pol,  n.  10)  to  the  Cretan  Minos. 
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with  the  cult  of  Dionysos.  According  to  one  account  he  died 
the  death  of  Dionysos  himself,  Proklos*  in  his  commentary  on 
Plato  says :  *  Orpheus,  because  he  was  the  leader  in  the  rites  of 
Dionysos,  is  said  to  have  suffered  the  like  fate  to  his  god/  It 
will  later  be  shown  in  discussing  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  484)  that 
an  important  feature  in  Dionysiac  religion  was  the  rending  and 
I  death  of  the  god,  and  no  doubt  to  the  faithful  it  seemed  matter  of 
edification  that  Orpheus,  the  priest  of  his  mysteries,  should  suffer 
the  like  passion. 

But  in  the  myth  of  the  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Maenads 
there  is  another  element,  possibly  with  some  historical  kernel,  the 
element  of  hostility  between  the  two  cults,  the  intimate  and 
bitter  hostility  of  things  near  akin.  The  Maenads  tear  Orpheus 
to  pieces,  not  because  he  is  an  incarnation  of  their  god,  but 
because  he  despises  them  and  they  hate  him.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  form  of  the  legend  followed  by  Aeschylus.  It  is 
recorded  for  us  by  Eratosthenes'.  *  He  (Orpheus)  did  not  honour 
(  Dionysos  but  accounted  Helios  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom 
i:  also  he  called  Apollo.  And  rising  up  early  in  the  morning  he 
climbed  the  mountain  called  Pangaion  and  waited  for  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  he  might  first  catch  sight  of  it.  Therefore  Dionysos 
was  enraged  and  sent  against  him  his  Bassarids,  as  Aeschylus 
the  poet  says.  And  they  tore  him  to  pieces  and  cast  his  limbs 
asunder.  But  the  Muses  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them  in  the  place  called  Leibethra.'  Orpheus  was  a  reformer, 
a  protestant ;  there  is  always  about  him  a  touch  of  the  reformer's 
priggishness ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  a  little  with  the- 
determined  looking  Maenad  who  is  coming  up  behind  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  this  sun-watching  and  lyre-playing. 

The  devotion  of  Orpheus  to  Helios  is  noted  also  in  the 
hypothesis  to  the  Orphic  Lithika\  Orpheus  was  on  his  way  up 
a  mountain  to  perform  an  annual  sacrifice  in  company  with  some 

1  Prokl.  ad  Plat.  Polit,  p.  398  *Opf€vs  are  rwy  Alop^ov  TcXeriSr  ^c/«^  y€w6ftfft» 

3  EratoBth.  Catast.  xziv.  Since  the  above  was  written  M.  Salomon  Beinieb'i 
interesting  paper  *  La  Mort  d'Orph^  (Rev.  Arch,  1902,  p.  242)  has  appeared.  Ht 
sees  in  Orpbeus  a  fox-totem  of  the  Bassarids.  But  the  traits  of  Orpheos  i** 
corded  by  tradition  seem  to  me  exclusively  human.  I  am  more  inclined  to  see  in 
his  dismemberment  the  echo  of  some  tradition  of  *  seoonda^  burial,'  such  si  ^ 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  primitive  Egypt  and,  signifioaQtlj,  in  Gntei 
Palaiokastro.   See  J.  H.  S,  1902,  p.  386. 

8  Hypoth.  ad  Orph.  Lith, 
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firiends  when  he  met  Theiodamas.  He  tells  Theiodamas  the 
origin  of  the  custom.  When  Orpheus  was  a  child  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  a  snake  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  sanctuary 
of  Helios.  The  father  of  Orpheus  instituted  the  sacrifice  and 
when  his  father  left  the  country  Orpheus  kept  it  up.  Theiodamas 
waits  till  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  then  follows  the  discourse  on 
precious  stones. 

That  there  was  a  Thracian  cult  of  the  Sun-god  later  fused 
with  that  of  Apollo  is  certaiu.  Sophocles*  in  the  Tereus  made 
some  one  say: 

Helios,  name 
To  Thracian  horsemen  dear,  O  eldest  flame ! ' 

Helios  was  a  favourite  of  monotheism,  as  we  learn  from  another 
iiagment  of  Sophocles' : 

<  Helios,  have  pity  on  me. 
Thou  whom  the  wise  men  call  the  sire  of  gods 
And  father  of  all  things.' 

The  *  wise  men '  here  as  in  many  other  passages'  may  actually 
>e  Orphic  teachers,  anyhow  they  are  specialists  in  theology. 
Selios,  as  all-father,  has*  the  air  of  late  speculation,  but  such 
(peculations  are  often  only  the  revival  in  another  and  modified 
brm  of  a  primitive  faith.  By  the  time  of  Homer,  Helios  had 
mnk  to  a  mere  impersonation  of  natural  fact,  but  he  may 
originally  have  been  a  potent  sky  god  akin  to  Keraunios  and  to 
Duranos,  who  was  himself  effaced  by  Zeus.  Orpheus  was,  as  will 
later  be  seen,  a  teacher  of  monotheism,  and  it  was  quite  in  his 
manner  to  attempt  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  possibly  purer 
Eaith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ancient  tradition 
made  him  the  foe  of  Dionysos  and  the  victim  of  the  god's  wor- 
shippers.  His  death  at  their  hands  is  depicted  on  numerous  ' 
^ase-painting^  of  which  a  typical  instance  is  given  in  fig.  144.  The 
^lesign  is  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  of 
the  Vatican*.  The  scheme  is  usually  much  the  same;  we  have 
the  onset  of  the  Thracian  women  bearing  clubs  or  double  axes 

1  Soph.  frg.  528. 

'  Soph.  frg.  1017.   The  attribution  to  Sophocles  is  doubtful. 
'  Evidenoe  of  the  use  of  oi  ao<f>ol  to  indicate  the  Orphios  has  been  collected 
by  Dr  J.  Adam  in  his  edition  of  the  Republic,  Vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

*  Museo  Gr^riano  ii.  60.  1 ;  Boscher,  Lexicon  iii.  p.  1187,  fig.  12. 
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or  great  rocks  for  weapons.  Usually  they  are  on  foot,  but  on  the 
Vatican  stamnos  one  Maenad  appears  mounted,  Amazon  fEishion. 
Before  this  fierce  onset  the  beau- 
tiful musician  falls  helpless,  his 
only  weapon  of  defence  the  in- 
nocent lyre.  On  a  cylix^  with 
white  ground  about  the  date  of 
Euphronios,  the  Thracian  Maenad 
who  slays  Orpheus  is  tattooed; 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  right 
arm  is  clearly  marked  a  little 
stag.  Popular  aetiology  connected 
this  tattooing  -with  the  death  of 
Orpheus.  The  husbands  of  the 
wicked  women  tattooed  them  as 
a  punishment  for  their  crime, 
and  all  husbands  continued  the 
practice  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.     Plutarch'    says  he 

'  cannot  praise  them,*  as  long  protracted  punishment  is  *  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Deity.'    Prof,  Ridgeway'  has  shown  that  the  practice 
of  tattooing  was  in  use  among  the  primitive  Pelasgian  population 
but  never  adopted  by  the  Achaeans. 
The  Maenads  triumphed  for  a  time. 

*  What  coiild  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  natiu^  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  sw2t  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore?* 

The  dismal  savage  tale  comes  to  a  gentle  close.  The  head  of 
Orpheus,  singing  always,  is  found  by  the  Muses,  and  buried  in 
the  sanctuary  at  Lesbos.  Who  are  the  Muses?  Who  but  the 
Maenads  repentant,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 

1  J,  II.  S.  1888,  pi.  I.  On  another  vase  in  the  British  Maseam  {Cat.  i  301) 
a  Maenad  pursaing  Orpheas  is  tattooed  on  the  right  arm  and  both  insteps  with 
a  ladder-like  pattern. 

2  Plut.  de  ser.  num.  vind.  xn.  y6.p  Qp^xas  iratyoOfUP  5rt  arlt^veof  ^ 
TifiupoOirres  *Op<f>€i  rds  avruv  yvvaXKai^  and  Phanooles  ap.  Stob.  FlariUg.  p.  899 
r.  13  saya : 

woivki  S'  ^Op4>^i  Krafihifi  ffrl^owri  ywtuKat 
els  (ti  ¥vv  KelvTjt  €1m€K€v  d/AirXaffii^f. 
»  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 
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That  Maenads  and  Muses,  widely  diverse  though  they  seem  \ 
to  us,  were  not  by  classical  writers  sharply  sundered  ia  seen  in  the  1 
variant  versions  of  the  story  of  Lycurgus.    Dionysos  in  Homer  is  1 
attended  by  his  nurses  (TLdrjvat)  and  these,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  402),  are  Maenads,  but,  when  we  come  to  Sophocles, 
these  same  nurses,  these  *  god-inspired '  women,  are  not  Maenads, 
but  Musea    The  chorus  in  the  Antigone^  sings  of  Lycurgus; 
how  he 

*Set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  woman-l^and, 
To  quell  his  Women  and  his  joyous  tire, 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire/ 

Nor  is  it  poetry  only  that  bears  witness.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  eighth  book  of  his  Syviposiacs  Plutarch'*  is  urging  the 
importance  of  mingling  improving  conversation  with  the  drinking 
of  wine.  *  It  is  a  good  custom,'  he  says,  '  that  our  women  have, 
«vho  in  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia  seek  for  Dionysos  as  though  he 
lad  run  away,  and  then  they  give  up  seeking  and  say  that  he  has 
aken  refuge  with  the  Muses  and  is  lurking  with  them,  and  after 
ome  time  when  they  have  finished  their  feast  they  ask  each 
ther  riddles  and  conundrums  {alviyfuiTa  xal  ypi<f>ov^).   And  this 

aystery  teaches  us  '   In  some  secret  Bacchic  ceremonial  extant 

D  the  days  of  Plutarch  and  carried  on  by  women  only,  Dionysos 
vas  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  women  attendants,  but 
hey  were  known  as  Muses  not  as  Maenads.    The  shift  of  Maenad 
o  Muse  is  like  the  change  of  Bacchic  rites  to  Orphic ;  it  is  the  > 
nforming  of  savage  rites  with  the  spiiit  of  music,  order  and  peace. 

The  Hero-shrine  of  Orpheus. 

Tradition  says  that  Orpheus  was  buried  by  the  Muses, 
.nd  fortunately  of  his  burial-place  we  know  some  definite  par- 
iculars.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  mythology  that  the  re- 
mted  death-place  of  a  god  or  hero  is  of  more  significance  than 
lis  birth-place,  because,  among  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  who 
>ractised  hero-worship,  it  is  about  the  death-place  and  the  tomb 
hat  cultus  is  set  up.    The  birth-place  may  have  a  mythical 


1  Soph.  Ant.  962. 

H. 


-  Plut.  Symp.  vui.  Proem. 
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sanctity,  but  it  is  at  the  death-place  that  we  can  best  study 
ritual  practice. 

Philofltratos^  in  the  Heroiaus  says:  'After  the  outrage  of  the 
women  the  head  of  Orpheus  reached  Lesbos  and  dwelt  in  a  cleft 
of  the  island  and  gave  oracles  in  the  hollow  earth/  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  some  form  of  Nekyomanteion,  oracle  of  the  dead. 
Of  such  there  were  many  scattered  all  over  Greece ;  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  341),  the  tomb  of  almost  any  hero  might 
become  oracular.  The  oracular  tomb  of  Orpheus  became  of  wide 
repute.  Inquirers,  Philostratos'  tells  us,  came  to  it  even  from 
far-off  Babylon.  It  was  from  the  shrine  of  Orpheus  in  Lesbos 
that  in  old  days  there  came  to  Cyrus  the  brief,  famous  utterance: 
*  Mine,  O  Cyrus,  are  thine.' 

Lucian'  adds  an  important  statement.  In  telling  the  storj'  of 
the  head  and  the  lyre  he  says:  'The  head  they  buried  at  the 
place  where  now  they  have  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  The  lyre  on 
the  other  hand  was  dedicated  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo.'  The 
statement  carries  conviction.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  bury 
head  and  lyre  together.  The  truth  probably  was  that  the  lyre 
was  a  later  decorative  addition  to  an  old  head-oracle  story;  the 
head  was  buried  in  the  shrine  of  the  god  whose  religion  Orpheus 
reformed. 

Antigonus*  in  his  'History  of  Wonderful  Things'  records  a 
lovely  tradition.  He  quotes  as  his  authority  Myrtilos,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Lesbian  matters.  Myrtilos  said  that,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  the  tomb  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  was  shown  at 
Antissaia,  and  that  the  nightingales  sang  there  more  sweetly  than 
elsewhere.  In  those  wonder-loving  days  a  bird  had  but  to  perch 
upon  a  tomb  and  her  song  became  a  miracle. 

The  oracle  shrine  of  Orpheus  is  depicted  for  us  on  a  some- 
what late  red -figured  cylix  of  which  the  obverse"  is  reproduced  in 
fig.  145.  It  is  our  earliest  definite  source  for  his  cult.  The  head 
of  Orpheus  is  prophesying  with  parted  lips.    We  are  reminded  of 

^  Philostr.  Her.  v.  §  70-4  if  K€<pa\^  yap  fitrA,  to  tuv  ywoLucQv  fpyw  is  lUffi^ 
Kar(£<rxoi'0'a  ^fjyfia  rrjs  A^a^ov  tfiKiae  Kal  iv  ko£\|7       y%  ixP^^t^^^*" 
Philostr.  Her.  v.  §  704.  Luoian  adv.  indoct,  11. 

*  Antiq.  HUt.  Mir.  v. 

*  Minervini,  Bull.  Arch.  Nap.  vol.  vi.  1857,  Tav.  rv. ;  Boscber,  Lexicon  in. 
p.  1178,  iig.  3.  The  vase  was  last  seen  by  Prof.  Fartwangler  in  the  Barone 
collection ;  where  it  now  is  I  am  unable  to  say.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  (nol 
figured  here)  a  Muse  is  handing  a  lyre  to  a  woman. 
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•he  vase-painting  in  fig.  10,  where  the  head  of  Teiresias  emerges 
Kxlily  firom  the  sacrificial  trench  near  which  Odysseus  is  seated. 
L  youth  has  come  to  consult  the  oracle  and  holds  in  his  hands  a 
ablet  and  style.    Whether  he  is  putting  down  his  own  question 


Fio.  145. 


>r  the  god's  answer  is  uncertain.  We  know  from  Plutarch^  that 
t  the  oracle  shrine  of  another  hero,  Mopsos,  questions  were  some- 
imes  sent  in  on  sealed  tablets^.  In  the  case  cited  by  Plutarch  a 
3st  question  was  set  and  the  oracle  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, 
'he  vase-painting  calls  to  mind  the  lines  in  the  Alcestis  of 
luripides  where  the  chorus  sings': 

'Though  to  high  heaven  I  fly, 
Bome  on  the  Muses'  wing, 
Thinking  great  thoughts,  yet  do  I  find  no  thing 
Stronger  than  stem  Necessity. 
No — not  the  spell 
On  Thracian  tablets  legible 
That  from  the  voice  of  Orpheus  fell, 
Nor  those  that  Phoebus  to  Asklepios  gave 
That  he  might  weary  woe-worn  mortals  save.' 

Orpheus  on  the  vcuse-painting  is  a  voice  (yrjpv^)  and  nothing 
Qore.  As  to  the  tablets,  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  the 
massage,  tablets  accredited  to  Orpheus  actually  existed.  He 
[uotes  Herakleitos*  the  philosopher  as  stating  that  Orpheus  *  set 

^  Plat,  de  defect,  orae.  xly. 

3  The  scholiast  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  r.  39,  commenting  on  the  words 
Wer  ix  rrefifidTtav,  says  that  persons  who  consulted  an  oracle  made  their  inquiries 
f  the  god  in  writing.  They  wrote  on  a  tablet  (iy  ri/jcrtV)  placed  in  the  shrine  for 
bat  purpose  and  wreathing  it  with  garlands  gave  it  to  the  divining  priest.  But 
his  information  has  an  apocryphal  air. 

*  Eur.  Ale.  962. 

*  SchoL  ad  Eur.  Ale,  968  6  6i  <f>v<nKds  'UpdK\€iTos...ypd<f><i>v  ofh-tas  *r6  6i  toO 
MHTVffou  Kartaiceijarrai  M  rrit  Op4,K7is  irrl  tov  KoXovfiivov  Atfwvi  Swov  Si/j  rivat 
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in  order  the  religion  of  Dionysos  in  Thrace  on  Mount  Haemus, 
where  they  say  there  are  certain  writings  of  his  on  tablets.' 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition,  and  it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  an  actual  person,  living, 
teaching,  writing,  writing  perhaps  in  those  old  *Pelasgian' 
characters  which  Linos  used  long  before  the  coming  of  Phoenician 
letters,  characters  which  it  may  be  are  those  still  undeciphered 
which  have  come  to  light  in  Crete  \ 

Above  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  the  vase-painting  (fig.  145) 
stands  Apollo.    In  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  prophetic  staflf  of 
laurel,  his  right  is  outstretched,  but  whether  to  command  or 
forbid  is  hard  to  say.    A  curious  account  of  the  oracle  on  Lesbos 
given  by  Philostratos*  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  informs 
us  that  the  relations  of  Apollo  and  Orpheus  were  not  entirely 
peaceable.    Apollonius,  says  Philostratos,  landed  at  Lesbos  and 
visited  the  adyton  of  Orpheus.    They  say  that  in  this  place  of 
old  Orpheus  was  wont  to  take  pleasure  in  prophecy  until  Apollo 
took  the  oversight  himself.    For  inasmuch  as  men  no  longer 
resorted  to  Gryneion  for  oracles  nor  to  Klaros  nor  to  the  place  of 
the  tripod  of  Apollo,  but  the  head  of  Orpheus,  recently  come  from 
Thrace,  alone  gave  responses,  the  god  came  and  stood  over  him  as 
he  uttered  oracles  and  said:  *  Cease  from  the  things  that  are  mine, 
for  long  enough  have  I  borne  with  thee  and  thy  singing.*  Apollo 
will  brook  no  rivalry  even  of  his  most  faithful  worshipper.  The 
quaint  story  is  evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  and 
missionary  cult. 

Most  circumstantial  of  all  accounts  of  Orpheus  is  that  given 
by  Cononl  No  one  would  of  course  accept  as  evidence  en  bloc  the 
statements  of  Conon,  concerned  as  he  mainly  is  to  compile  a 
complete  and  interesting  story.  Certain  of  his  statements  however 
have  an  inherent  probability  which  makes  them  of  considerable 

1  According  to  Diodorus,  Linos  and  Orpheus  both  used  'Pelasgic'  letters,  and 
in  them  Linos  wrote  the  deeds  of  Dionysos.  T6vd^  ovv  M¥ov  ^aal  roct  IleXiMTUoSr 
ypdfifiaffi  ffvyra^dfAeyov  t6.s  tov  xpiSirov  Atovi&aov  rpd^eif  xal  rdt  £XXat  iwdokBr^ 
diroXtireii'  ^i*  toU  virofiP'fuxaffLP.    ofiolus  6i  TO&rois  XP^^^^^        HeXao^iroit  ypiii^ 

-  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  xiy.  15L  Dr  Deubner  {de  IncuhaU  p.  11)  notes  that 
i<f>l<rra(jdai  is  the  regular  word  used  for  sudden  di'vine  apparitions. 

Conon,  Narr.  xlv.  The  narrative  concludes  thus:  Xa/96rrej  odr  (r^  re^oX^') 
virh  a-^fiari  fi€yd\(f  6dirT0i><rt,  rifievos  ain-i^  xepielp^vrcSy  6  riios  fiiw  ilpfw  ijr,  ^vrtf^ 
y  i^tvUrfffey  Upop  elvai'  $v<rlais  t€  yap  Kal  6<rois  dXXotf  0€ol  rt/udrroi  ytpoJLperv' 
iari  8i  yvpai^l  iravreXws  Afiarov. 
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lua  He  devotes  to  Orpheus  the  whole  of  one  of  his  narrations, 
e  tells  all  the  orthodox  details,  how  Orpheus  won  the  hearts  of 
iraeians  and  Macedonians  by  his  music,  how  he  charmed  rocks 
d  trees  and  wild  beasts  and  even  the  heart  of  Kore,  queen  of 
e  underworld.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  story  of  the  death, 
-pheus  refused  to  reveal  his  mysteries  to  women,  whom  since 
e  loss  of  his  own  wife  he  had  hated  en  masse.  The  men  of 
irace  and  Macedonia  were  wont  to  assemble  in  arms  on  certain 
:ed  days,  in  a  building  at  Leibethra  of  large  size  and  well 
ranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  rites.  When  they 
mi  in  to  celebrate  their  orgiastic  rites  they  laid  down  their  arms 
fore  the  entrance  gate.  The  women  watched  their  opportunity, 
Lzed  the  arms,  slew  the  men  and  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces,  throwing 

I  limbs  into  the  sea.  There  was  the  usual  pestilence  in  con- 
juence  and  the  oracular  order  that  the  head  of  Orpheus  should 
buried.  After  some  search  the  head  was  found  by  a  fisherman 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Meles.  *  It  was  still  singing  nor  had  it 
fered  any  change  from  the  sea,  nor  any  other  of  the  outrages 
it  the  Keres  which  beset  mortals  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was 

II  blooming  and  even  then  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  it  was 
ceding  with  fresh  blood.'  Other  stories  of  bleeding  miraculous 
ads  occur  in  antiquity.  Aelian^  records  several  and  Phlegon'  in 
\  'Wonders'  tells  of  the  miracle  that  happened  at  the  battle 
ednst  Antiochus  in  191  a.d.  A  bleeding  head  gave  an  oracle  in 
igiac  verse  and  very  wisely  ordained  that  the  spectators  were 
t  to  touch  it  but  only  to  listen. 

The  details  supplied  by  Conon  are  of  course  aetiological,  but 
I  seem  to  discern  behind  them  some  possible  basis  of  historical 
;t,  some^utrage  of  the  wild  women  of  Thrace  against  a  real 
imigrant  pr^het  in  whose  reforms  they  saw  contempt  of  their 
es.  The  blood  of  some  real  martyr  may  have  been  the  seed  of 
e  new  Orphic  church.    How  this  came  to  be  Conon  at  the  end 

his  narrative  explains :  *  When  the  miraculous  head,  singing 
d  bleeding,  was  found,  they  took  it  and  buried  it  beneath 
great  monument  and  fenced  it  in  with  a  sacred  precinct,  a 
ecinct  that  no  woman  might  ever  enter.'  The  significant  state- 
»  Ael.  V,  H,  xn.  8. 

'  Phleg.  Mirab.  iii.  It  is  possible  that  the  trait  of  the  severed  head  was 
rrowed  from  the  ritoal  of  Adonis  at  Byblos.  See  C.  Fries.  N,  Jahrb,  KL  Alt,  ti. 
)3,  Heft  1. 
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ment  is  added  that  the  tomb  with  its  precinct  was  at  first  a 
kerooriy  but  later  it  obtained  as  a  hieron  and  the  proof  was  that  it 
was  honoured  with  burnt  sacrifices  {Bvaiai^)  and*  all  the  other 
meeds  of  the  gods. 

Conon  has  undoubtedly  put  his  finger  on  the  truth.  Orpheus 
.  was  a  real  man,  a  mighty  siuger,  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
bringing  with  him  a  new  religion,  seeking  to  reform  an  old  one. 
He  was  martyred  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  became  a  mantic 
shrine.    So  long  as  it  was  merely  a  hero  shrine  the  offerings  were 
those  proper  to  the  dead  (ivayia-fuiTa),  but  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  faithful  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an  upperworld  Olympian. 
Locally  burnt  sacrifices,  the  meed  of  the  Olympians  of  the  upper 
air,  were  actually  no  doubt  offered,  but  the  cult  of  Orpheus  as 
a  god  did  not  obtain.    Translation  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Olympians  was  not  always  wholly  promotion.   What  you  gain  as 
a  personage  you  are  apt  to  lose  as  a  personality.  Orpheus 
sacrificed  divinity  to  retain  his  beautiful  humanity.   He  is  some- 
where on  the  same  plane  with  Herakles  and  Asklepios  (p.  347), 
too  human  ever  to  be  quite  divine.    But  the  escape  was  a  narrow 
one.    Probably  if  a  greater  than  he,  Apollo,  had  not  '  taken  the 
oversight,'  the  sequel  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Conon  writing  in  the  time  of  Augustus  believed  Orpheus 
to  have  been  a  real  man.  So  did  Strabo^  In  describing  the 
Thermaean  gulf  he  says  that  the  city  of  Dium  is  not  on  the 
coast  but  about  seven  stadia  distant  and  '  near  the  city  of  Dium 
is  a  village  called  Pimpleia  where  Orpheus  lived....  Orpheus 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cicones  and  was  a  man  of  magical  power 
both  as  regards  music  and  divination.  He  went  about  practisiBg 
orgiastic  rites  and  later,  waxing  self-confident,  he  obtained  many 
followers  and  great  influence.  Some  accepted  him  willingly, 
others,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  violence  and  conspiracy, 
attacked  and  slew  him.'  He  adds  that '  in  olden  times  prophets 
were  wont  to  practise  the  art  of  music  also.' 

Still  more  completely  human  is  the  picture  that  Pfciusanias' 
draws  of  the  life  and  work  of  Orpheus.    In  the  monument  to 
Orpheus  that  he  saw  on  Mt.  Helicon  the  spell-bound  beasts  are 
listening  to  the  music,  and  by  the  musician's  side  is  the  figure 
1  Strab.  VII.  frgs.  17,  18  and  19.  «  P.  ix.  30.  12.  . 
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of  Telete,  *Rite  of  Initiation/  Pausanias  comments  as  follows: 
*In  my  opinion  Orpheus  was  a  man  who  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  beauty  of  his  poems  and  attained  to  great  power, 
because  he  was  believed  to  have  discovered  rites  of  the  gods  and 
purifications  for  unholy  deeds  and  remedies  for  diseases  and  means 
of  averting  divine  wrath/  And  again,  at  the  close  of  his  account 
of  the  various  miraculous  legends  that  had  gathered  about  Orpheus 
he  says :  *  Whoever  has  concerned  himself  with  poetry  knows  that 
all  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  are  short  and  that  the  number  of  them 
all  is  not  great.  The  Lycomids*  know  them  and  chant  them  over 
their  rites.  In  beauty  they  may  rank  as  second  to  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  but  they  have  attained  to  even  higher  divine  favour/ 

Pausanias  puts  the  relation  between  Homer  and  Orpheus  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Aristophanes^  who  makes  Aeschylus 
recount  the  ser\'ice  of  poets  to  the  state: 

*  It  was  Orpheus  revealed  to  us  holy  rites,  our  hands  from  bloodshed  with- 
holding ; 

Musaeos  gave  us  our  healing  arts,  oracular  words  unfolding; 
And  Hesi^  showed  us  to  till  the  earth  and  the  seasons  of  fruits  and  ploughing; 
But  Homer  the  god-like  taught  good  things,  and  this  too  had  for  his  glory 
That  he  sang  of  arms  and  battle  array  and  deeds  renowned  in  story.' 

Homer  sang  of  mortals,  Orpheus  of  the  gods ;  both  are  men, 
but  of  the  two  Orpheus  is  least  fabulous.  About  both  gather 
^lien  accretions,  but  the  kernel  remains  human  not  divine. 

Orpheus  then  halted  half  way  on  the  ladder  between  earth 
and  heaven,  a  ladder  up  which  many  mortals  have  gone  and 
vanished  into  the  remote  unreality  of  complete  godhead. 

S.  Augustine  admirably  hits  the  mark  when  he  says' :  *  After 
the  same  interval  of  time  there  came  the  poets,  who  also,  since 
they  wrote  poems  about  the  gods,  are  called  theologians,  Orpheus, 
Husaeus,  Linus.  But  these  theologians  were  not  worshipped  as 
gods,  though  in  some  fashion  the  kingdom  of  the  godless  is  wont 
to  set  Orpheus  as  head  over  the  rites  of  the  underworld.' 

The  line  indeed  between  hero  and  underworld  god  was,  as  has 
already  been  abundantly  seen,  but  a  shifting  shadow.  It  is  useless 
however  to  urge  that  because  Orpheus  had  a  local  shrine  and  a 
cult  he  was  therefore  a  god  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the 

^  The  worship  of  Eros  by  the  Lycomids  will  be  discassed  later  (p.  644). 
«  Ar.  Rafu  1032. 

'  S.  August,  de  ciuit.  dei  xnu.  14 :  Varum  isti  theologi  non  pro  diis  culti  sunt 
qtuunTis  Orpheum  nesoio  quomodo  inferiis  saoris  praeficere  soleat  ci vitas  impiorum. 
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figure  the  early  Church  saw  the  prototype  of  her  Christ,  effect 
nothing  more  vital  than  modification  ?  Was  his  sole  mission  to 
bring  order  and  decorum  into  an  orgiastic  and  riotous  ritual  ? 

Such  a  notion  is  a  priori  as  improbable  as  it  is  false  to  actual 
fact.  Externally  Orpheus  differs  from  Dionysos,  to  put  it  plainly, 
in  this.  Dionysos  is  drunken,  Orpheus  is  utterly  sober.  But  this 
new  spirit  of  gentle  decorum  is  but  the  manifestation,  the  out- 
ward shining  of  a  lambent  flame  within,  the  expression  of  a  new 
spiritual  faith  which  brought  to  man  at  the  moment  he  most 
needed  it,  the  longing  for  purity  and  peace  in  this  life,  the  hope 
of  final  fruition  in  the  next. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  such  records  of  actual 
Orphic  rites  as  remain,  this  new  principle  must  be  made  clear. 
Apart  from  it  Orphic  rites  lose  all  their  real  sacramental  signi- 
ficance and  lapse  into  mere  superstitions. 

The  Cardinal  Doctrine  of  Orphism. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up. 
Orpheus  took  an  ancient  superstition,  deep-rooted  in  the  savage 
ritual  of  Dionysos,  and  lent  to  it  a  new  spiritual  significance. 
The  old  superstition  and  the  new  faith  are  both  embodied  in  the 
little  Orphic  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter : 
*Many  are  the  wand-bearers,  few  are  the  BacchoL' 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  really  an  Orphic  text  or  was  it 
merely  a  current  proverb  of  any  and  every  religion  and  morality! 
Plato ^  says :  *  Those  who  instituted  rites  of  initiation  for  us  said 
of  old  in  a  parable  that  the  man  who  came  to  Hades  uninitiated 
lay  in  mud,  but  that  those  who  had  been  purified  and  initiated 
and  then  came  thither  dwell  with  the  gods.    For  those  who  are 
concerned  with  these  rites  say,  They  that  bear  the  wand  are 
many,  the  Bacchoi  are  few.*    Plato  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  statement  as  to  who  'those  who  are  concerned  with  these 
rites'  were,  but  Olympiodorus  commenting  on  the  passage  says: 
*  He  (Plato)  everywhere  misuses  the  sayings  of  Orpheus  and 

^  Plato  Phaed.  p.  69  c  elffl  yap  <l>aa\v  ol  ire/»2  rh,i  reXcr&t  wafi$iiK0^6poi  fth 
ToWol,  BdKxoi  6i  T€  xavpoi.  Olympiod.  ad  loc.  traptfidei  ramuxoO  r&  roO  'Op^wt, 
Sio  Kal  (TtIxov  airroO  <f>r)aL  • 

IIoWol  nky  vap0riKo4»6poif  xavpoi  di  re  Bdicxoi. 
pap$riK0^6povs  oi  firiv  BdKxovs  rovs  iroKinKoirt  Ka\(ai'  BdKxovs  Si  rodt  Ka0afirtKo6t. 
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therefore  quotes  this  verse  of  his,  "  Many  are  the  wand-bearers, 
few  are  the  Bacchoi,"  giving  the  name  of  wand-bearers  and  not 
Bacchoi  to  persons  who  engage  in  politics,  but  the  name  of 
Bacchoi  to  those  who  are  purified/ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos^ 
believed  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  god.  It  was  but  a  step  ■ 
further  to  pass  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  identified 
with  him,  actually  became  him.  This  was  a  conviction  shared  ' 
by  all  orgiastic  religions,  and  one  doubtless  that  had  its  rise  in 
the  physical  sensations  of  intoxication.  Those  who  worshipped 
Sabazios  became  Saboi,  those  who  worshipped  Kubebe  became 
Kubeboi,  those  who  worshipped  Bacchos  Bacchoi ;  in  Egypt  the 
JForshippers  of  Osiris  after- death  became  Osiris.  The  mere  fact 
)f  intoxication  would  go  far  to  promote  such  a  faith,  but  there 
s  little  doubt  that  it  was  fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
pantomimic  character  of  ancient  ritual.  It  has  been  seen 
p.  415)  that  in  the  Thracian  rites  'bull-voiced  mimes*  took 
►art,  Lycophron  (p.  435)  tells  that  the  women  who  worshipped 
he  buU-Dionysos  wore  horns.  It  is  a  natural  primitive  instinct 
►f  worship  to  try  by  all  manner  of  disguise  to  identify  yourself 
acre  and  more  with  the  god  who  thrilled  you. 

Direct  evidence  of  this  pantomimic  element  in  the  worship 
►f  Dionysos  is  not  wanting,  though  unhappily  it  is  of  late 
late.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  the  west  slope  of 
he  Acropolis,  Dr  Dorpfeld  laid  bare  a  building  known  to  be 
in  *  lobaccheion,'  superimposed  on  an  ancient  triangular  precinct 
►f  Dionysos,  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Limnae.  On  this  site  was 
liscovered  an  inscription*  giving  in  great  detail  the  rules  of  a 
hiasos  of  lobacchoi  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Among  a  mass  of 
egulations  about  elections,  subscriptions,  feast-days,  funerals  of 
nembers  and  the  like,  come  enactments  about  a  sacred  panto- 
nime  in  which  the  lobacchoi  took  part.    The  divine  persons 

1  Published  by  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt.  xix.  (1894),  p.  248;  discussed  by 
)r  Ernst  Maass,  Orpheus  (1895) ;  see  Dr  Erwin  Rohde,  Kleine  Schri/ten,  p.  293. 

Line  f>3  oOSepl  8i  i^iarai  iv  riji  <m^ddi  oCre  axaai  \  oCre  Oopv^^cu  oUtc  Kporfjaai 
.rrd  b€  !  rrdaifs  eCfKOfffdas  Kal  Tjauxlas  tovs  fiepia.jiovi  Kal  TOi€i¥  TpoardaffovTOS  \ 

ov  Upitat  if  rod  dpx^fidKxov. 

Line  135  etfKOfffios  8i  K\ripo^dw  tj  Ka$ia\Td<r$<a  virb  toO  iepius  ixiiftiptaw  rCoi 
KoajiovvTi  Tf  Oopv^ovPTi  rb¥  ditpcov  Tov  0€\ov  m  Si  dv  xapaTeB^i  6  Bifpaos  €iriKp€l\pa¥Tos 
ou  lep^tas  ij  tov  dpx^^^xov  \  i^€px^<^Bu)  toO  icTiaropelov,  idv  a\ir€i6rji  alpiruffav 
irrhv  TOV  irv\(a\vot  ol  KaTOffraBrfffdfievoi  vt6  tQ)v  \  Upitav  JfrToc,  Kai  (oru  vtc^&vvos  \ 
Mf  T€pl  TUf  fjMXOfidvw  TpWrTel\fiOlS. 
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to  be  represented  were  Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaemon,  Aphrodite, 
Proteurhythmos,  and  the  parts  were  distributed  by  lot. 

The  name  Proteurhythmos,  it  will  later  (p.  656)  be  shown, 
marks  the  thiasos  as  Orphic,  and  thoroughly  Orphic  rather  than 
Dionysiac  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  peace  and  order  to  be 
observed.    *  Within  the  place  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  to  make  a 
noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  each  man  is  to  say  his  part 
and  do  it  in  all  quietness  and  order  as  the  priest  and  the  Archi- 
bacchos  direct/    More  significant  still  and  more  beautiful  is  the 
rule,  that  if  any  member  is  riotous  an  official  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  set  against  him  who  is  disorderly  or  violent  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god.    The  member  against  whom  the  thyrsos  is 
set  up,  must  if  the  priest  or  the  Archibacchos  so  decide  leave 
the  banquet  hall.    If  he  refuse,  the  '  Horses '  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  take  him  and  set  him  outside  the  gates.    The  thyrsos 
of  the  god  has  become  in  truly  Orphic  fashion  the  sign  not  of 
revel  and  license,  but  of  a  worship  fair  and  orderly. 

We  have  noted  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  representation 
because  it  is  so  characteristically  Orphic,  but  the  main  point  is 
that  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  we  have  this  element  of  direct 
impersonation  which  helped  on  the  conviction  that  man  could 
identify  himself  with  his  god.    The  term  Bacchae  is  familiar,  so^ 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  full  significance.    But  in  the 
play  of  Euripides  there  are  not  only  Bacchae,  god-possessed  women 
worshippei*s,  but  also  a  Bacchos,  and  about  his  significance  there 
can  be  no  mistake.    He  is  the  god  himself  incarnate  as  one  of  his 
own  worshipj)ers.    The  doctrines  of  possession  and  incarnation  are 
complementary,  god  can  become  man,  man  can  become  god,  but 
the  Bacchic  religion  lays  emphasis  rather  on  the  one  aspect  that 
man  can  become  god.    The  Epiphany  of  the  Bacchos,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  after  a  fashion  characteristically  Orphic;  the  beautiful 
stranger  is  intensely  (juiet,  and  this  magical  quiet  exasperates 
Pentheus  just  as  Orpheus  exasperated  the  Maenads.    The  real 
old  Bromios  breaks  out  in  the  Epiphany  of  fire  and  thunder,  in  the 
bull-god  and  the  madness  of  the  end. 

The  savage  doctrine  of  divine  possession,  induced  by  intoxica- 
tion and  in  part  by  mimetic  ritual,  was  it  would  seem  almost 
bound  to  develope  a  higher,  more  spiritual  meaning.  We  have 
already  seen  (p.  453)  that  the  madness  of  Dionysos  included  the 
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madness  of  the  Muses  and  Aphrodite,  but,  to  make  any  real 
spiritual  advance,  there  was  needed  it  would  seem  a  man  of 
spiritual  insight  and  saintly  temperament,  there  was  needed  an 
Orpheus.  The  great  step  that  Orpheus  took  was  that,  while  h^* 
kept  the  old  Bacchic  faith  that  man  might  become  a  god,  he 
altered  the  conception  of  what  a  god  was,  and  he  sought  to  obtain 
that  godhead  by  wholly  different  means.  The  grace  he  sought 
was  not  physical  intoxication  but  spiritual  ecstasy,  the  means  he 
adopted  not  drunkenness  but  abstinence  and  rites  of  purification^ 
All  this  is  by  anticipation,  to  clear  the  ground ;  it  will  be 
abundantly  proved  when  Orphic  rites  and  documents  known  to 
be  Orphic  are  examined.  Before  passing  to  these  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  one  point — the  salient  contrast  that  this  new  re- 
ligious principle,  this  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  divine 
life,  presented  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith. 

The  old  orthodox  anthropomorphic  religion  of  Greece  made  the 
^ods  in  man's  image,  but,  having  made  them,  kept  them  aloof, 
distinct.  It  never  stated  in  doctrine,  it  never  implied  in  ritual, 
that  man  could  become  god.  Nay  more,  against  any  such  aspira- 
tion it  raised  again  and  again  a  passionate  protest.  To  seek  to  \ 
"become  even  like  the  gods  was  to  the  Greek  the  sin  most  certain  / 
to  call  down  divine  vengeance,  it  was  '  Insolence.'  / 

Pindar  is  full  of  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  earthly  life,' 
but  full  also  of  its  insuperable  limitation.  He  is  instant  in  warning 
against  the  folly  and  insolence  of  any  attempt  to  outpass  it.  To 
one  he  says\  'Strive  not  thou  to  become  a  god';  to  another*, 
*  The  things  of  mortals  best  befit  mortality.'  It  is  this  limitation, 
this  constant  protest  against  any  real  aspiration,  that  makes 
Pindar,  for  all  his  pious  orthodoxy,  profoundly  barren  of  any  vital 
religious  impulse.  Orphic  though  he  was  in  certain  tenets  as  to 
a  future  life,  his  innate  temperamental  materialism  prevents  his 
ever  touching  the  secret  of  Orphism  *  werde  was  du  bist,*  and  he 
transforms  the  new  faith  into  an  other-worldliness.  He  is  com- 
pounded of  *Know  thyself  and  'Nothing  too  much.'  *In  all 
things,'  he  says,  'take  measure  by  thyself ^*  'It  behoveth  to 
seek  from  the  gods  things  meet  for  mortals,  knowing  the  things 


1  Find.  OU  v.  24. 


2  UtK  IV.  14. 


»  Pyth,  n.  34. 
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that  are  at  our  feet  and  to  what  lot  we  are  bom.  Desire  not, 
thou  soul  of  mine,  life  of  the  immortals,  but  drink  thy  fill  of  what 
thou  hast  and  what  thou  canst  \'  In  the  name  of  religion  it  is 
all  a  desperate  unfaith.  We  weary  of  this  reiterated  worldliness. 
It  is  not  that  he  beats  his  wings  against  the  bars ;  he  loves  too 
well  his  gilded  cage.  The  gods  are  to  him  only  a  magnificent 
background  to  man's  life.  But  sometimes,  just  because  he  is 
supremely  a  poet,  he  is  ware  of  a  sudden  sheen  of  glory,  an  almost 
theatrical  stage  effect  lighting  the  puppet  show.  It  catches  his 
breath  and  ours.  But  straightway  we  are  back  to  the  old  stock 
warnings  against  Tantalos,  against  Bellerophon,  whose  '  heart  is 
aflutter  for  things  far  off".'  Only  one  thing  he  remembers,  perhaps 
again  because  he  was  a  poet,  that  winged  Pegasos  *  dwelt  for  ever 
in  the  stables  of  the  gods*.' 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  religion  was  then  the  possibility 
of  attaining  divine  life.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  great 
contribution  of  Dionysos  to  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the  hope  of 
immortality  it  brought.  Unquestionably  the  Orphics  believed  in 
a  future  life,  but  this  belief  was  rather  a  corollary  than  of  the 
essence  of  their  faith.  Immortality,  immutability,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  gods.    As  Sophocles  says* ; 

'Only  to  gods  in  heaven 
Comes  no  old  age  nor  death  of  anything, 
All  else  is  turmoiled  by  our  master  Time.' 

To  become  a  god  was  therefore  incidentally  as  it  were  to 
attain  immortality.  But  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  Orphic 
religion  was  that  the  end  completely  overshadowed  the  mesne. 
Their  great  concern  was  to  become  divine  now.  That  could  only 
be  attained  by^^erfect  purity.  They  did  not  so  much  seek  purity 
that  they  n^fght  become  divinely  imnaortal,  they  needed  im- 
mortality that  they  might  become  divinely  pure.  The  choral 
songs  of  the  Bacchae  are  charged  with  the  passionate  longing 
after  purity,  in  the  whole  play  there  is  not  one  word,  not  one 
hint,  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  Consecration  (00-40x179),  perfect 
purity  issuing  in  divinity,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  keynote  of  Orphic 
faith,  the  goal  of  Orphic  ritual. 

1  Find.  Pijtlu  III.  59.  «  Uth,  vi.  36.  »  01.  xm.  92. 

*  Soph.  Oed,  Col,  607,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Mnrray. 
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ORPHIC  MYSTERIES. 
*  AfNON  XP"'  NHoTo  eycoAeoc  6nt6c  ionta 

6MM6NAI'  ArN€IH  A*  ^CTI  (J)pON€TN  OCIA.' 

a.   The  Omophagia. 

The  most  important  literary  document  extant  on  Orphic  cere- 
nonial  is  a  fragment  of  the  Cretans  of  Euripides,  preserved  for  us 
>y  Porphyry  in  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from  Animal  Food' — 
k  passage  Porph3rry  says  he  had  '  almost  forgotten  to  mention.' 

From  an  allusion  in  Aristophanes^  to  '  Cretan  monodies  and 
mhallowed  marriages'  it  seems  probable  that  the  Cretans  dealt 
nth  the  hapless  wedlock  of  Pasiphae.  The  fragment,  Porphyry  tells 
18,  was  spoken  by  the  chorus  of  Cretan  mystics  who  have  come  to 
he  palace  of  Minos.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  come  to  purify 
t  from  the  recent  pollution*. 

The  mystics  by  the  mouth  of  their  leader  make  full  and 
[efinite  confession  of  the  faith,  or  rather  acknowledgement  of 
he  ritual  acts,  by  which  a  man  became  a  '  Bacchos,'  and  they  add 
k  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  life  he  was  thereafter  bound  to 
ead.  Though  our  source  is  a  poetical  one,  we  learn  from  it, 
>erhaps  to  our  surprise,  that  to  become  a  *Bacchos*  it  was 
lecessary  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  dance  enthusiastically 
ipon  the  mountains.  The  confession  runs  as  follows': 
1  Ar.  Ran.  849 ;  see  Nauck  ad  loo. 

*  The  refitoration  attempted  by  Dr  Edrte  (Die  Kreter  des  Euripides,  Aufsatze 
^rnst  Cartius  gewidioet,  p.  197),  on  evidence  drawn  from  Etriiscan  urns,  seems 
0  me  qaite  uncertain. 

*  Ear.  irg.  475  ap.  Porph.  De  Abst.  iy.  19,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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*Lord  of  Eiiropi's  Tyrian  line, 

Zeus-boni,  who  boldest  at  thy  feet 
The  hundred  citadels  of  Crete, 
I  seek  tt>  thee  from  that  dim  shrine, 

Roofed  by  the  Quick  and  Carven  Beam, 
By  (/halyb  steel  and  wild  bull's  blood 
In  flawless  joints  of  cypress  wood 

Made  steadfast.    There  in  one  i)ure  stream 

My  days  have  run,  the  servant  I, 

Initiate,  of  Idaeau  Jove  ; 

Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove ; 
I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry  ^ ; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts ; 

Held  the  Great  Mother's  mountain  flame ; 

I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests. 

Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 

Touch  of  all  moat  where  Life  hath  been.' 

This  confession  must  be  examined  in  detail. 
The  first  avowal  is : 

*the  servant  I, 
Initiate,  of  Idacan  Jove*.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mystic,  though  he  becomes  a 
'Bacchos,'  avows  himself  as  initiated  to  Idaean  Zeus.  But  this 
Idaean  Zeus  is  clearly  the  same  as  Zagreus,  the  mystery  form  of 
Dionysos.  Zeus,  the  late  comer  (p.  319,  n.  2),  has  taken  over  an 
earlier  worship,  the  nature  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
after  the  ritual  has  been  examined. 

Zeus  has  in  a  sense  supplanted  Zagreus,  but  only  by  taking  on 
his  nature.  An  analogous  case  has  already  been  discussed  in  dealing 
with  Zeus  Meilichios  (p.  19).  At  a  time  when  the  whole  tendency 
of  theology,  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry  was  towards  monotheism 
these  fusions  were  easy  and  frequent.  Of  such  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  half  Zeus,  half  Hades,  wholly  Ploutos,  we  are  told  iB 

^  Mr  Marray  translates  the  ms.  reading : 

Kcd  vvKTnr6\ov  Zaypitat  ppovrdis 

rds  T*  (hfio^yovs  Satrat  reXiaas, 
For  Ppovras  Dr  Diels  would  read  fiovrafj  i.e.  povKdXof.    (See  Dieterich,  De  Hymm 
Orphicis,  p.  11,  and  of.  Eur.  frg.  203.)    This  emendation  seems  to  me  probable, 
but  as  both  ms.  readings  and  aU  suggested  emendations  are  onoertain  I  have  baaed 
no  argument  on  the  word  ppoprds. 
*  V,  10  Atds  'Idatov  fivff-nis  y^vbfJLtiv. 
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r  fragment  of  Euripides  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
\    His  ritual  is  that  of  the  earth-gods. 

*  Ruler  of  all,  to  thee  I  bring  libation 
And  honey  cake,  by  whatso  appellation 
Thou  wouldst  be  called,  or  Hades,  thou,  or  Zeus, 
Fireless  the  sacrifice,  all  earth's  produce 
I  ofiFer.    Take  thou  of  its  jilenitude, 
For  thou  amongst  the  Heavenly  Ones  art  Gk)d, 
Dost  share  Zeus*  sceptre,  and  art  ruling  found 
With  Hades  o'er  the  kingdom^  underground.* 

has  been  conjectured  that  this  fragment  also  is  from  the 
8,  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  Clement  says  in  quoting 
Visage  that  *  Euripides,  the  philosopher  of  the  stage,  has 
1  as  in  a  riddle  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  God.'  ^ 
dv  philosopher  before  Euripides  had  divined  the  same  truth,  i 
3  was  Orgheus,  only  he  gave  to  his  Father  and  Son  the  \ 
of  Bacchos,  and,  all  important  for  our  purpose,  gave  to  the  ' 
I  particular  the  title  of  Zagreus. 

discussing  the  titles  of  Dionysos  (p.  414),  it  has  been  seen 
le  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  were  given  to  the  god 
k  him  as  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  of  enthusiasm.  The  title 
s  has  been  so  far  left  unconsidered  because  it  is  especially 
hie  name.  Zagreus  is  the  god  of  the  mysteries,  and  his  full  ^ 
b  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  Orphic  rites.  ' 
preus  is  the  mystery  child  guarded  by  the  Kouretes,  torn  in 
by  the  Titans.  Our  first  mention  of  him  is  a  line  preserved  ^ 
rom  the  lost  epic  the  Alcrrmeonis^,  which  ran  as  follows : 

*Holy  Earth  and  Zagreus  greatest  of  all  gods.* 

3  name  of  Zagreus  never  occurs  in  Homer,  and  we  are  apt  to 
ihat  epic  writers  were  wholly  untouched  by  mysticism.  Had 
Icmaeonis  not  been  lost,  we  might  have  had  occasion  to 
this  view.  It  was  an  epic  story  the  subject-matter 
ch  was  necessarily  a  great  sin  and  its  purification,  and 
.  primarily  the  legend  of  Alcmaeon  was  based,  as  has  been 
»n  a  curiously  physical  conception  of  pollution  (p.  220),  it 
isily  have  taken  on  Orphic  developments.  Zagreus  appears 
1  literature ;  he  is  essentially  a  ritual  figure,  the  centre  of  a 

r.  frf?.  904  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  p.  68S. 

Etym.  Gud.  p.  227.    The  lexicographers  explain  the  title  as  meaning 
lonter,  but  in  the  ritual  Zagreus  is  more  hunted  than  hunter. 
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cult  80  primitive,  so  savage  that  a  civilized  literature  instinctively 
passed  him  by,  or  at  most  figured  him  as  a  shadowy  Hades. 

But  religion  knew  better.  She  knew  that  though  Dionysos 
as  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  as  ^od  of  intoxication,  was  much, 
Dionysos  as  Zagreus,  as  Nyktelios,  as  Isodaites^  he  of  the  night, 
he  who  is  '  a  meal  shared  by  all  *  was  more.  The  Orghics  faced 
the  most  barbarous  elements  of  their  own  &ith  and  turned  them 
not  only  qu^l  theology  into  a  vague  mnnnthftiam,  but  qua  ritual 
into  a  high  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification.  This  ritual,  tfil 
main  feature  of  which  was  '  the  red  and  bleeding  feast/  must  now 
be  examined. 


The  avowal  of  the  first  certain  ritual  act  performed  comes  in 
the  line  where  the  mystic  says 

*I  have  

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feaatti'.' 
The  victim  in  Crete  was  a  bull. 

The  shrine  of  Idaean  Zeus,  from  which  the  mystics  came,  was 
cemented  with  bulls*  blood*.  Possibly  this  may  mean  that  at  its 
foundation  a  sacred  bull  was  slain  and  his  blood  mixed  with  the 
mortar;  anyhow  it  indicates  connection  with  bull-worship.  The 
characteristic  mythical  monster  of  Crete  was  the  bull-headed 
Minotaur.  Behind  the  legend  of  Pasiphae,  made  monstrous  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  immigrant  conquerors,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  lurks  some  sacred  mystical  ceremony  of  ritual 
wedlock  (/e/009  ydfjLo^)  with  a  primitive  bull- headed  divinity.  He 
need  not  have  been  imported  from  Thrace;  zoomorphic  nature- 
gods  spring  up  everywhere.  The  buU-Dionysos  of  Thrace  when 
he  came  to  Crete  found  a  monstrous  god,  own  cousin  to  himself. 

Such  a  monstrous  god  is  depicted  on  the  curious  seal-impression 
found  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans*  at  Cnossos  and  reproduced  in  fig.  146. 
He  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  camp-stool  shape,  and  before  him 
stands  a  human  figure,  probably  a  worshipper.  That  the  monster 
is  a  god  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  is  seated ;  that  he  is  a 

1  Plut.  tie  Ki  IX.  ^ibviHTOv  di  Kal  Zaypia  Kai  Nuitr^Xior  jcoi  'lffo9alrff9  oM^ 
dpofidi^ovai.  Taking  the  three  ritual  titles  in  conjunction  it  leemg  almost  certain 
that  ^IffodaLrrjs  refers  to  the  (bfi6<payoi  Saires  of  the  Zagreus  ritual  shared  alike  hj 

all  mystics. 

V.  11  rds  t'  ujfio<f>dyovs  dairas  rtXiaas. 
'  Eur.  frg.  476  koU  ravpodirifi  kSWij  KpadeT&\ 

*  A.  Evans,  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens,  vol.  ra.  p.  18,  fig.  7a. 
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buU'god  is  not  so  certain.  The  head  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  us  to  be  sure  what  beast  is 
intended.  He  has  certainly  no  horns,  but 
the  hoof  and  tail  might  be  those  of  a 
bull.  The  seal-impressions  found  by  Mr 
Hogarth^  in  such  large  numbers  at  Zaki'O 
show  how  widespread  in  Crete  were  these 
fantastic  forms.  The  line  between  man 
and  beast  is  a  faint  one.  Mr  Hogarth 
holds  that  the  majority  of  these  sealings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cults — they  are 
fche  product,  he  thinks,  of  an  art  which 
lias  'passed  from  monsters  with  a  mean- 
ng  to  monsters  of  pure  fancy.'  He  ex- 
cepts however  certain  sealings  where  a 
dinotaur  is  represented^  a  monster  with 
lorned  bull-head,  pronounced  bovine  ears 
jid  tail,  but  apparently  human  trunk, 
trms  and  legs.    Like  the  monster  in  fig. 

.46,  this  Minotaur  is  seated,  but  with  his  left  leg  crossed  human- 
iashion  over  his  right  knee  and  with  human  hands  extended. 

The  traditional  Minotaur  took  year  by  year  his  tale  of  human 
netims.  Of  the  ritual  of  the  bull-god  in  Crete,  we  know  that  it 
:onsi$ted  in  part  of  the  tearing  and  eating  of  a  bull,  and  behind  is 
;he  dreadful  suspicion  of  human  sacrifice. 


Fio.  146. 


Part  of  the  avowal  of  the  Cretan  mystic  is  that  he  has  accom- 
plished the  wfio<f>ayia,  the  rite  of  *the  feast  of  raw  flesh.'  That  a 
feast  of  raw  flesh  of  some  sort  was  traditionally  held  to  be  a  part 

Bacchic  ceremonial,  is  clear  from  the  words  Euripides*  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Maenads : 

*The  ioy  of  the  red  quick  fountains, 
The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn,' 

where  the  expression  in  the  original,  a}fio(f>dryov  ^a/^ti/  'joy  in 
eating  raw  flesh,'  admits  of  no  doubt. 

An  integral  part  of  this  terrible  ritual  was  the  tearing  asunder 
of  the  slain  beast,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  flesh  as  raw  as 

'  D.  Hogarth,  J,H,S,  vol.  xxu.  1902,  p.  76  and  plates  vi— ix. 

'  Op.  cit.  nog.  17 — 18,  and  Ann.  B,S.A.  vii.  fig.  45.  >  See  supr.  p.  452. 
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might  be,  for  the  blood  is  the  life.    Plutarch",  in  his  horrified 
protest  against  certain  orgiastic  rites,  joins  the  two  ritual  acts 
together,  the  *  eatings  of  raw  flesh'  and  the  *rendings  asunder.* 
*  There  are  certain  festivals,'  he  says,  *  and  sacrificial  ceremonies  as 
well  as  unlucky  and  gloomy  days,  in  which  take  place  eatings  of 
raw  flesh  and  rendings  asunder,  and  fastings  and  beatings  of  the 
breast,  and  again  disgraceful  utterances  in  relation  to  holy  things, 
and  mad  ravings  and  yells  upraised  with  a  loud  din  and  tossing  of 
the  neck  to  and  fro.'  These  ceremonies,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  are,  to 
his  thinking,  not  performed  in  honour  of  any  god,  but  *  they  are  pro- 
pitiations and  appeasements  performed  with  a  view  to  the  riddance 
of  mischievous  demons-,  such  also,  he  says,  were  the  human  sacrifices 
performed  of  old.'  Plutarch's  words  read  like  a  commentary  on  the 
Orphic  ritual  under  discussion :  we  have  the  fasting,  we  have  the 
horrid  feast ;  he  sees  the  savage  element  of  *  riddance,'  but  he 
misses  the  saving  grace  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  significance. 

If  the  sympathetic  religious-minded  Plutarch  was  horrified  at 
a  ritual  so  barbarous,  it  filled  the  Christian  Fathers  with  unholy 
joy.  Here  was  an  indefeasible  argument  against  paganism,  and 
for  once  they  compel  our  reluctant  sympathy.  *  I  will  not,'  cries 
Clement^  *  dance  out  your  mysteries,  as  they  say  Alcibiades  did,  but 
I  will  strip  them  naked,  and  bring  them  out  on  to  the  open  stage 
of  life,  in  view  of  those  who  are  the  spectators  at  the  drama  of 
truth.  The  Bacchoi  hold  orgies  in  honour  of  a  mad  Dionysos,  they 
celebrate  a  divine  madness  by  the  Eating  of  Raw  Flesh,  the  final 
accomplishment  of  their  rite  is  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  of 
butchered  victims,  they  are  crowned  with  snakes,  and  shriek  out  the 
name  of  Eva,  that  Eve  through  whom  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
the  symbol  of  their  Bacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrated  serpent.'  And 
again':  '  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  are  wholly  inhuman ;  for  while 
he  was  still  a  child  and  the  Kouretes  were  dancing  their  armed 

*  Pint,  de  defect,  orac.  xiv. 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  12  ^ibvxHTov  fiaivdXrjp  dpyid^v^i  BcUxoc  (ib/co^T^  rif 
UpofirivLav  (?  Icpofiavlav)  Ayovres  xal  rcXiffKown  rdf  Kpcavofilat  twp  w  Aptvrtmikm 
roh  6<p€<nv,  iTo\o\v^ovT€i  ^Hav  kt\.  ;  and  again  speaking  of  the  analogoas  ceremoniet 
of  the  KorybantH  Clement  (Frotr.  u.  G)  says :  Kal  ravr^  (art  tA  fivtm^ii,  cwtXi^ri 
<pdvaLf  <p6vot  Kal  rd^ot. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Frotr.  u.  17  tA  yap  Atovi&<rov  fivan/ffHa  rAeor  drd^Optnra^  dw  eight 
iraida  ovra  MirXi^  Kivi}<r€i  irepixopevbPTtav  Kovpr/jrwp  S6\tp  Si  inndihrrw  Tirdmr 
diraTi^aPTts  iraidapiuScait^  d$vpfia<nv  ovroi  5^  ol  Ttravet  StiaTOffaw  9rt  tnfrim,x^ 
ovra  u)$  6  r^s  reXer^s  xoeiTr^f  'O/>0ei/$  ifniffiv  6  Qp^Kiosl  and  Protr,  xn.  119  refetring  to 
the  Bacchae  he  speaks  of  the  Maenads  as  td  dOaayp<iaf  KpecarofUeof  fw^twau 
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dance  about  him,  the  Titans  stole  upon  him, .  deceived  him  with 
childish  toys  and  tore  him  to  pieces/ 

Amobius^  pretends  that  the  Bacchanalia  are  so  horrible  he  must 
pass  them  by,  and  then  goes  on  to  revel  in  revolting  detail  over  the 
rites  *  which  the  Greeks  call  Feasts  of  Raw  Flesh  (a)fio<l)aryLat)  in 
which  with  feigned  frenzy  and  loss  of  a  sane  mind  you  twine  snakes 
about  you,  and,  to  show  yourselves  full  of  the  divinity  and  majesty 
of  the  god,  you  demolish  with  gory  mouths  the  entrails  of  goats 
bleating  for  mercy.'  The  gentle  vegetarian  Porphyry'  knows  that 
in  Chios,  according  to  tradition,  there  had  been  a  Diouysos  called 
Omadius,  the  Raw  One,  and  that  the  sacrifice  he  used  to  exact  was 
the  tearing  of  a  man  to  pieces.  Istros'  stated  that  of  old  the 
Kouretes  sacrificed  children  to  Kronos.  On  Kronos  all  human 
sacrifice  was  apt  to  be  fathered,  but  the  mention  of  the  Kouretes, 
coupled  with  the  confession  of  the  Cretan  mystic,  shows  that  the 
real  divinity  is  Zagreus. 

To  these  vague  though  consistent  traditions  of  the  eating  and 
tearing  of  raw  flesh,  whether  of  man  or  goat  or  calf,  in  honour 
of  some  form  of  Dionysos,  evidence  more  precise  and  definitely 
descriptive  of  Cretan  ritual  has  been  left  us,  again  by  a  Christian 
Father,  Firmicus  Matemusl  The  festival  he  describes  was,  like 
many  others  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  trieteric,  i.e.  celebrated  each 
alternate  year. 

Firmicus  in  the  fashion  of  his  day  gives  first  a  long  and 
purely  aetiological  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  a  king 
of  Crete,  to  appease  whose  wrath  the  ceremony,  it  was  believed, 
was  instituted.  *  The  Cretans  commemorated  the  death  of  the  boy 
by  certain  ceremonies,  doing  all  things  in  regular  order  which  the 

^  Amob.  T.  19  atqae  vos  plenos  Dei  numine  ac  majestaU  docenies  caprorum 
redamaDtiam  viscera  cruentatis  oribus  dissipatis:  the  words  in  italics  shew  that 
Amobius  understood  the  real  gist  of  the  rite. 

'  Porphyr.  De  Abst.  ii.  55  ($vov  5i  koX  iv  XLip  'Qfxadltf  Aiov^aif)  AvOpomov 
6iaffir(aifT€S  koX  h  Tevidtfi  wf  <fyrivuf  E^Xt($  6  Ka/x/crrtos. 

•  Ap.  Porphyr.  De  Abst,  ii.  56.  Clement  (Protr.  in.  4)  says,  citing  as  his  authority 
the  No9toi  of  Antikleides,  that  this  human  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  Lyotii,  a 
Cretan  tribe. 

^  Firmicus  Matemus  de  err.  pro/an.  relig.  c.  6  Cretenses,  ut  furentis  tyranni 
■aovitiam  mitigarent,  festos  funeris  dies  statuunt  et  annuum  sacrum  trieterica 
consecratione  componunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  facientes,  quae  puer  moriens  aut 
fecit  aut  passus  est.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  tanrum,  crudeles  epulas  annuis 
oommemorationibus  excitantes  et  per  secreta  sil varum  clamoribus  dissouis  ejulantes 
fingant  animi  furentis  insaniam  ut  illud  facinus  non  per  fraudem  factum  sed  per 
inHftniam  crederetur. 
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boy  did  or  suflFered/  These  ceremonies  included  an  enactment  of 
the  scene  of  the  child  playing  with  the  toys  and  surprised  by  the 
Titans,  and  perhaps  originally  the  slaying  and  tearing  to  pieces  of 
a  real  child,  but  in  the  festival  as  described  by  Firmicus  a  bull 
was  surrogate.  *  They  tear  in  pieces  a  live  bull  with  their  teeth  and 
by  howling  with  discordant  shouts  through  the  secret  places  of  the 
woods  they  simulate  the  madness  of  an  enraged  mind.' 

Firmicus,  by  his  obviously  somewhat  inaccurate  statement,  has 
gone  far  to  discredit  his  own  testimony.    After  the  performance  of 
a  religious  ceremony  that  involved  the  tearing  of  a  live  bull's  flesh 
by  human  teeth'  the  surviving  worshippers  would  be  few.  Bnt, 
because  of  this  exaggeration,  we  need  not  discredit  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  bull-slaying,  nor  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw, 
though  not  actually  living,  flesh.    The  bull  indeed  comes  in  lo 
awkwardly  in  the  midst  of  the  aetiological  story  of  the  child,  that 
we  may  be  practically  sure  this  account  of  a  bygone  ritual  i« 
authentic. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  method,  and  much  on  the  meaoiog, 
of  the  horrible  feast  by  an  account  left  us  by  S.  Nilus",  a  hermit 
of  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  4th  century,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  among 
the  Arabs  of  his  time.    S.  Nilus  seems  to  have  spent  some  of  bin 
abundant  leisure  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  around,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  his  *  Narrations '  he  has  not  recorded  more  of  his  obser- 
vations.   The  nomadic  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  Sinai  im- 
pressed him  much ;  he  notes  that  they  are  without  trade,  arts  or 
agriculture,  and  if  other  food  failed  them,  fed  on  their  camels  and 
only  cooked  the  flesh  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  tear  it  with 
their  teeth.    They  worshipped  no  god,  either  in  spirit  or  through 
an  image  made  by  hands,  but  sacriflced  to  the  morning  star  at  its 
rising.    They  by  preference  sacrificed  boys  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  of  special  beauty,  and  slew  them  at  dawn  on  a  rude  heap 

^  If  any  one  finds  the  tearing  of  the  bull  with  the  teeth  a  hard  aayinic,  he  may 
be  reassured  by  the  statement  of  Nounus  (Dionys.  vi.  205)  that  the  ball-shaped 
Dionysos  was  cut  in  little  bits  by  a  knife,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  matters : 

dfioipalrj  5i  0oy^f 
ravpo^vij  Ai^mtof  ifuar^WoifTO  iAaxoilplB» 
Nili  opera,  Narrat.  iii.  2S,  Migne,  Patrol,  lxxix.   I  owe  this  reference  to  NilM 
to  Prof.  Hobertson  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites  p.  830,  but  M  the  panige 
is  of -cardinal  importance  in  relation  to  the  account  of  Firmicas  I  haTe  aabstitiited 
a  translation  for  his  summary. 
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of  piled-up  stones.  He  pathetically  observes  that  this  practice  of 
theirs  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  he  was  nervous  lest  they  should 
take  a  fancy  to  a  beautiful  young  boy  convert  he  had  with  him 
and  sacrifice  '  his  pure  and  lovely  body  to  unclean  demons/  But, 
he  goes  on,  'when  the  supply  of  boys  was  lacking,  they  took 
a  camel  of  white  colour  and  otherwise  faultless,  bent  it  down 
upon  its  knees,  and  went  circling  round  it  three  times  in  a 
circuitous  fashion.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  of  the  procession 
to  the  star  was  either  one*  of  their  chiefs  or  a  priest  of  special 
honour.  He,  after  the  third  circuit  had  been  made,  and  before 
the  worshippers  had  finished  the  song,  while  the  last  words  were 
still  on  their  lips,  draws  his  swoi-d  and  smites  the  neck  of  the 
carael  and  eagerly  tastes  of  the  blood.  The  rest  of  them  in  like 
fashion  run  up  and  with  their  knives  some  cut  off  a  small  bit  of 
the  hide  with  its  hairs  upon  it,  others  hack  at  any  chance  bit 
of  flesh  they  can  get.  Others  go  on  to  the  entrails  and  inwards 
and  leave  no  scrap  of  the  victim  uneaten  that  might  be  seen  by 
the  sun  at  its  rising.  They  do  not  refrain  even  from  the  bones 
and  marrow,  but  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance  the 
toughness  of  the  resistance.' 

The  account  of  Nilus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony :  (^the  worshippers  aim  at  devouring  the  victim  before 
the  life  has  left  the  still  warm  blood.^  Raw  flesh.  Prof  Robertson 
Smith  points  out,  is  called  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  'living*  flesh./ 
Thus,  in  the  most  literal  way,  all  those  who  shared  in  the  ceremony  1 
^absorbed  into  themselves  part  of  the  victim's  life. 

For  live  bull  then  we  substitute  raw  bull,  and  the  statement 
of  Firmicus  presents  no  difficulties.  Savage  economy  demands 
that  your  juju,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Probably,  at  first,  the  bull  may  have  been  eaten  just  for  the  sake  of 
absorbing  its  strength,  without  any  notion  of  a  divine  sacrament. 

The  idea  that  by  eating  an  animal  you  absorb  its  qualities  is 
too  obvious  a  piece  of  savage  logic  to  need  detailed  illustration. 
That  the  uneducated  and  even  the  priestly  Greek  had  not  advanced 
beyond  this  stage  of  sympathetic  magic  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Porphyry's*.  He  wants  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  held  to  be 
affected  or  attracted  even  by  corporeal  substances  of  kindred 
nature,  and  of  this  belief  he  says  we  have  abundant  experience. 
^  Porphyr.  De  Abst.  ii.  48. 
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*  At  least/  he  says,  *  those  who  wish  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
spirits  of  prophetic  animals,  swallow  the  most  effective  parts  of 
them,  such  as  the  hearts  of  crows  and  moles  and  hawks,  for  so  they 
possess  themselves  of  a  spirit  present  with  them  and  prophesying 
like  a  god,  one  that  enters  into  them  themselves  at  the  time  of 
its  entrance  into  the  body.'    If  a  mole's  heart  can  make  you  see 
into  dark  things,  great  virtue  may  be  expected  from  a  piece  of 
raw  bull.    It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  savage  theory  of  com- 
munion would  pass  into  a  higher  sacramentalism,  into  the  fikith 
J  that  by  partaking  of  an  animal  who  was  a  divine  vehicle*  you 
[could  enter  spiritually  into  the  divine  life  that  had  physically 
entered  you,  and  so  be  made  one  with  the  god.    It  was  the 
mission  of  Orphism  to  efiect  these  mystical  transitions. 

Because  a  goat  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Bacchants  in  Thrace, 
because  a  bull  was,  at  some  unknown  date,  eaten  raw  in  Crete, 
we  need  not  conclude  that  either  of  these  practices  regularly 
obtained  in  civilized  Athens.  The  initiated  bull-eater  was  cer- 
tainly known  of  there,  and  the  notion  must  have  been  foirly 
familiar,  or  it  would  not  have  pointed  a  joke  for  Aristophanes. 
In  the  audacious  prorrhesis  of  the  Frogs^  the  uninitiated  are 
bidden  to  withdraw,  and  among  them  those 

*Who  never  were  trained  by  bull -eating  Kratinos 
In  mystical  orgies  }X)etic  and  vinous.' 

The  worship  of  Dionysos  of  the  Raw  Flesh  must  have  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  Periclean  Athens ;  but  though  civilized  man,  as  a  rule, 
shrinks  from  raw  meat,  yet,  given  imminent  peril  to  rouse  the 
savage  in  man,  even  in  civilized  man  the  faith  in  Efionysos 
Omestes  bums  up  afresh.  Hence  stories  of  human  sacrifice  on 
occasions  of  great  danger  rise  up  and  are  accepted  as  credible. 
Plutarch',  narrating  what  happened  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

^  One  of  the  titles  of  Dionysos,  i.e.  Eiraphiotes,  in  as  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  has  pointed 
but  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  vanabhuy  bull :  see  Ooldm  Bough, 
2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p,  164. 

^  Ar.  Ran.  355  firjdi  Kparlvov  tov  ravpotpdyov  yXtamis  Baxxc^  ^cX^ffftf,  trans. 
Kogers. 

^  Plut.  lit.  Them.  xiii.  In  this  same  way  a  legend  grew  up  and  was  aooiedited 
by  Neauthes,  the  Cyzicene  historian,  that  when  Epimeuides  was  *  purifying  Attica 
by  human  blood '  a  youth,  Kratinos,  offered  himiiielf  as  a  willing  sacrifice.  But 
how  apocryphal  such  stories  may  be  is  owned  by  Athenaeus  himself  (xiii.  78  §  602), 
who  adds  after  his  narrative  that  he  is  aware  that  the  whole  stozy  was  said  by 
Polemon  to  have  been  a  fiction. 
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imtes  as  follows :  *  As  Themistocles  was  performing  the  sacrifice 
or  omens  (a<l>arfia^o/jL€v(p)  alongside  of  the  admiral's  trireme,  there 
«rere  brought  to  him  three  captives  of  remarkable  beauty,  attired 
n  splendid  raiment  and  gold  ornaments ;  they  were  reputed  to  be 
;he  sons  of  Artayktes  and  Sandauke  sister  to  Xerxes.  When 
Suphrantides  the  soothsayer  caught  sight  of  them,  and  observed  that 
it  the  same  moment  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  burning 
victims,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sneeze  from  the  right  gave  a  sign, 
le  took  Themistocles  by  the  hand  and  bade  consecrate  and  sacrifice 
ill  the  youths  to  Dionysos  Omestes,  and  so  make  his  prayer, 
or  thus  both  safety  and  victory  would  ensue  to  the  Greeks. 
Phemistocles  was  thunderstruck  at  the  greatoess  and  strangeness 
>f  the  omen,  it  being  such  a  thing  as  was  wont  to  occur  at  great 
)nses  and  difficult  issues,  but  the  people,  who  look  for  salvation 
•ather  by  irrational  than  rational  means,  invoked  the  god  with  a 
oud  shout  together,  and  bringing  up  the  prisoners  to  the  altar 
mperatively  demandied  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  accomplished 
IS  the  seer  had  prescribed.  These  things  are  related  by  Phanias 
ihe  Lesbian,  a  philosopher  not  unversed  in  historical  matters.' 
Phanias  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  Plutarch  evidently  thought 
lim  a  respectable  authority,  but  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that 
ve  possess  are  all  of  the  anecdotal  type,  and  those  which  relate  to 
Themistocles  are  evidently  from  a  hostile  source.  His  statement, 
berefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  more  than  that  a  very  recent 
luman  sacrifice  was  among  the  horrors  conceivably  possible  to  a 
jrreek  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  especially  if  the  victim  were  a 
barbarian.' 

The  suspicion  is  inevitable  that  behind  the  primitive  Cretan 
ites  of  bull-tearing  and  bull-eating  there  lay  an  orgy  still  more 
lideous,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  child.  A  vase-painting  in  the 
British  Museum',  too  revolting  for  needless  reproduction  here, 
•epresents  a  Thracian  tearing  with  his  teeth  a  slain  child,  while 
he  god  Dionysos,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  Zagreus, 
tands  by  approving.  The  vase  is  not  adequate  evidence  that 
luman  children  were  slain  and  eaten,  but  it  shows  that  the  vase- 
lainter  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  believed  such  a  practice  was  appro- 
►riate  to  the  worship  of  a  Thracian  god. 

^  Published  and  discussed  in  relation  to  the  myth  of  Zagreus  by  Mr  Ceoil  Smith, 
1S90,  p.  343. 
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A  very  curious  account  of  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysos  in  Tenedoe 
helps  us  to  realize  how  the  shift  from  human  to  animal  sacrifice, 
from  child  to  bull  or  calf,  may  have  come  about.    Aelian*  in  hia 
book  on  the  Nature  of  Animals  makes  the  following  statement: 
'  The  people  of  Tenedos  in  ancient  days  used  to  keep  a  cow  with 
calf,  the  best  they  had,  for  Dionysos,  and  when  she  calved,  why, 
they  tended  her  like  a  woman  in  child-birth.    But  they  sacrificed 
the  new  bom  calf,  having  put  cothurni  on  its  feet.    Yes,  and  the 
man  who  struck  it  with  the  axe  is  pelted  with  stones  in  the  holy  rite 
and  escapes  to  the  sea.'    The  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
that  here  we  have  a  ritual  remembrance  of  the  time  when  a  child 
was  really  sacrificed.    A  calf  is  substituted  but  it  is  humanized 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  sacrificer,  though  he  is  bound  to  sacri- 
fice, is  guilty  of  an  outrage*.    Anyhow,  that  the  calf  was  regarded 
as  a  child  is  clear ;  the  line  between  human  and  merely  animal  is 
to  primitive  man  a  shifting  shadow. 

The  mystic  in  his  ritual  confession  clearly  connects  his  feast  of 
raw  flesh  with  his  service  of  Zagreus : 

'Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove; 
I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasta' 

It  remains  to  consider  more  closely  the  import  of  the  sacred 
legend  of  Zagreus. 

That  the  legend  as  well  as  the  rite  was  Cretan  and  was  con- 
nected with  Orpheus  is  expressly  stated  by  Diodorus*.  In  his 
account  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  the  god  Dionysos,  he  says 
'they  allege  that  the  god  (i.e.  Zagreus)  was  bom  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone  in  Crete,  and  Orpheus  in  the  mysteries  represents  him 
as  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans.' 

When  a  people  has  outgrown  in  culture  the  stage  of  its  own 
primitive  rites,  when  they  are  ashamed  or  at  least  a  little  anxious 
and  self-conscious  about  doing  what  yet  they  dare  not  leave  undone, 
they  instinctively  resort  to  mythology,  to  what  is  their  theology, 
and  say  the  men  of  old  time  did  it,  or  the  gods  suffered  it.  There 
is  nothing  like  divine  or  very  remote  human  precedent.  Hence  the 

^  Ael.  .Y..^.  XII.  34  \L0oit  pdWerou  r£  6ffl^.  6<rla  is  the  regular  word  for  a 
myttic  rite,  cf.  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Car,  211  boltft  M^rf, 

2  See  Bupra,  p.  113.  »  Diod.  Sic.  v.  75.  4. 
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omplex  myth  of  Zagreus.  When  precisely  this  myth  was  first 
brmulated  it  is  impossible  to  say;  it  comes  to  us  in  complete  form 
mly  through  late  authors\  It  was  probably  shaped  and  re-shaped 

0  suit  the  spiritual  needs  of  successive  generations.  The  story  as 
old  by  Clement  and  others  is  briefly  this :  the  infant  god  variously 
ailed  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  was  protected  by  the  Kouretes  or 
Corybantes  who  danced  around  him  their  armed  dance.  The 
.^itans  desiring  to  destroy  him  lured  away  the  child  by  offering 
lim  toys,  a  cone,  a  rhonibos,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
►erides,  a  mirror,  a  knuckle  bone,  a  tuft  of  wool.  The  toys  are 
ariously  enumerated*.  Having  lured  him  away  they  set  on  him, 
lew  him  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Some  authorities  add  that 
hey  cooked  his  limbs  and  ate  them.  Zeus  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
ipon  them  and  sent  them  down  to  Tartaros.  According  to  some 
uthorities,  Athene  saved  the  child's  heart,  hiding  it  in  a  cista. 

1  mock  figure  of  gypsum  was  set  up,  the  rescued  heart  placed  in 
t  and  the  child  brought  thereby  to  life  again.  The  story  was 
ompleted  under  the  influence  of  Delphi  by  the  further  statement 
hat  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  god  were  collected  and  buried 
:t  Delphi  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

The  monstrous  complex  myth  is  obviously  aetiological  through 
Liid  through,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  being  the  ritual  fact  that  a 
acrificial  bull,  or  possibly  a  child,  was  torn  to  pieces  and  his  flesh 
tat^n.  Who  tore  him  to  pieces  ?  In  actual  fact  his  worshippers, 
)ut  the  myth-making  mind  always  clamours  for  divine  precedent. 
{  there  was  any  consistency  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  mytho- 
ogist  we  should  expect  the  answer  to  be  '  holy  men  or  gods,'  as  an 
xample.  Not  at  all.  In  a  sense  the  worshipper  believes  the 
acrificial  bull  to  be  divine,  but,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 

^  The  scattered  sources  for  the  Zaffrens  myth  are  given  in  full  in  Abel's  Orphica 
p.  280  ff.).  They  appear  to  be  all  based  on  a  lost  poem  or  poems  attributed 
5  Orpheus  of  which  Clement  in  the  passage  already  discussed  (p.  484)  quotes  two 
ne«:  un  6  Tijt  reXer^  iroiifrf^j  ^Op^ei't  (ftrfaty  6  Bp^Kiof 

Kcorot  Koi  pdfipos  Kal  xeUTi^ia  Kafiiretriyvia 
fiijXd  T€  XP^'^^°^  «aXd  trap'  '  EffirepiSiav  Xiyv^wvup, 
nd  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  obKorves  (Dind.  i.  p.  438)  ufjiA  yi,p  ijaOiov  Kpia 
!  iivhfuyoi  ^vvtrtfi,  h^iyfjua.  toOto  T€\o6fi€voi  rod  airapayfiod  6v  vviaTri  Libvvcot  vvb 
irdvutv. 

^  Among  these  sacred  objects  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here  perhaps 
je  most  interesting  was  the  rhnmbos  or  bull -roarer  still  in  use  among  savage 
ibes,  on  the  significance  of  which  fresh  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
T  Frazer  in  his  paper  'On  some  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Australian  Tribes.' 
[elboume  1900. 
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notion  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  god,  he  recoils.  It  was  primitive 
bad  men  who  did  this  horrible  deed.  Why  does  he  imitate  them  ? 
This  is  the  sort  of  question  he  never  asks.  It  might  interfere  with 
the  pious  practice  of  ancestral  custom,  and  custom  is  ever  stronger 
than  reason.  So  he  goes  on  weaving  his  aetiological  web.  He 
eats  the  bull;  so  the  bad  Titans  must  have  eaten  the  god.  But,  as 
they  were  bad,  they  must  have  been  punished;  on  this  point 
primitive  theology  is  always  inexorable.  So  they  were  slain 
by  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolts. 

Other  ritual  details  had  of  course  to  be  worked  in.  The 
Kouretes,  the  armed  Cretan  priests,  had  a  local  war  or  mystery 
dance:  they  were  explained  as  the  protectors  of  the  sacred 
child.  Sacred  objects  were  carried  about  in  cistae ;  they  were 
of  a  magical  sanctity,  fertility-charms  and  the  like.  Some  inge- 
nious person  saw  in  them  a  new  significance,  and  added  thereby 
not  a  little  to  their  prestige;  they  became  the  toys  by  which 
the  Titans  ensnared  the  sacred  baby.  It  may  naturally  be  asked 
why  were  the  Titans  fixed  on  as  the  aggressors  ?  They  were  of 
course  known  to  have  fought  against  the  Oljrmpians  in  general, 
but  in  the  story  .of  the  child  Dionysos  they  appear  somewhat  as 
bolts  from  the  blue.  Their  name  even,  it  would  seem,  is  aetio- 
logical, and  behind  it  lies  a  curious  ritual  practice. 

The  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus^  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  ritual 
and  constantly  betrays  Orphic  influence.  From  it  we  learn  in 
many  passages^  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mystae  to  bedaub 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  gypsum.  This  gypsum 
was  so  characteristic  of  mysteries  that  it  is  constantly  qualified  in 
Nonnus  by  the  epithet  *  mystic*  The  technical  terms  for  this 
ritual  act  of  bedaubing  with  clay  were  *to  besmear'  and  *to 
smear  off*  (ireptfidTTeip  and  diro/jidTTeiv),  and  they  are  used  as 

1  Noun  us  may  have  based  his  poem  on  the  Baa<raptKd  of  Dionysius,  to  whidi  it 
seems  possible  that  the  fragments  recently  discovered  of  an  epic  poem  dealing  with 
Bacchic  subjects  belong.  These  fragments  contain  a  curious  account  of  the  slaying 
and  eating  of  a  human  victim  disguised  as  a  stag.  See  Mr  Eenyon  in  Herweraen'i 
Album  Gratulatorium  and  Dr  Ludwich,  *Da8  Papyros-Fragment  eines  Dionysos- 
Epos'  {Rerl.  PhiloJog.  Wochemchrijt,  Jan.  3,  1903,  p.  27). 

*  Nonn.  Diomjs.  xxvii.  228 

i\€UKai¥OVTo  di  yu\frtp 

and  see  xx^'^.  204,  xxix.  274,  xxxiv.  144,  xlvii.  782.    Cf.  also  the  diagoise  of  the 

Phocians  described  by  Herodotus  (vni.  27). 
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roughly  equivalent  for  '  to  purify.'  Harpocration^  has  an  interest- 
ing note  on  the  word  '  smear  off*  {airo^dTrcav),  '  Others  use  it  in 
a  more  special  sense,  as  for  example  when  they  speak  of  putting 
a  coat  of  clay  or  pitch  on  those  who  are  being  initiated,  as  we 
say  to  take  a  cast  of  a  statue  in  clay;  for  they  used  to  besmear 
those  who  were  being  purified  for  initiation  with  clay  and  pitch.  In 
this  ceremony  they  were  mimetically  enacting  the  myth  told  by 
some  persons,  in  which  the  Titans,  when  they  mutilated  Dionysos, 
wore  a  coating  of  gypsum  in  oi-der  not  to  be  identified.  The 
custom  fell  into  disuse,  but  in  later  days  they  were  plastered  with 
gypsum  out  of  convention  (vofiifiov  x^P^^V  Here  we  have  the 
definite  statement  that  in  rites  of  initiation  the  worshippers  were 
coated  with  gypsum.  The  *  some  persons '  who  tell  the  story  of 
IKonysos  and  the  Titans  are  clearly  Orphics.  Originally,  Harpo- 
cration  says,  the  Titans  were  coated  with  gypsum  that  they  might 
be  disguised.  Then  the  custom,  by  which  he  means  the  original 
objecf'  of  the  custom,  became  obsolete,  but  though  the  reason  was 
lost  the  practice  was  kept  up  out  of  convention.  They  went  on 
doing  what  they  no  longer  understood. 

Haqpocration  is  probably  right.  Savages  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  about  to  perform  their  sacred  mysteries,  disguise 
themselves  with  all  manner  of  religious  war-paint.  The  motive 
is  probably,  like  most  human  motives,  mixed ;  they  partly  want 
to  disguise  themselves,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
perhaps  because  they  want  to  counterfeit  some  sort  of  bogey ; 
mixed  with  this  is  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  to  *  dress 
up'  on  any  specially  sacred  occasion,  in  order  to  impress  outsiders. 
An  element  in  what  was  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  decoration  was 
coloured  clay.  Then  having  become  sacred  from  its  use  on  sacred 
occasions  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  medicine,  a  means  of  puri- 
fication and  sanctification,  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  sign  and  token 
of  initiation.  Such  performances  went  on  not  only  in  Crete  but 
in  civilized  Athens.  One  of  the  counts  brought  by  Demosthenes 
against  Aeschines'  was,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  418),  'that  he 
purified  the  initiated  and  wiped  them  clean  with  mud  and  pitch ' 
— with,  be  it  noted,  not  from.  Cleansing  with  mud  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  practiciil  procedure,  but  we  are  back  in  the  state  of 

*  Harpocrat.  s.v.  dirondTTuif. 
'  Dem.  de  Corou.  §  259. 
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mind  fully  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  39),  when  puri- 
fication was  not  physical  cleansing  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
a  thing  at  once  lower  and  higher,  a  magical  riddance  from  spiritual 
evil,  from  evil  spirits  and  influences.  For  this  purpose  clay  and 
pitch  were  highly  efficacious. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Titans?  EustathiusS 
commenting  on  the  word  Titan,  lets  us  into  the  secret.  *  We 
apply  the  word  titanos  in  general  to  dust,  in  particular  to  what  is 
called  asbestos,  which  is  the  white  flufty  substance  in  burnt  stones. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  Titans  in  mythology,  whom  Zeus  in  the 
story  smote  with  his  thunderbolts  and  consumed  to  dust  For 
from  them,  the  fine  dust  of  stones  which  has  got  crumbled  from 
excessive  heat,  so  to  speak  Titanic  heat,  is  called  titanic,  as 
though  a  Titanic  penalty  had  been  accomplished  upon  it.  And 
the  ancients  call  dust  and  gypsum  titarwsJ 

This  explanation  is  characteristically  Eustathian.  In  his  odd 
confused  way  the  Archbishop,  as  so  often,  divines  a  real  connection, 
but  inverts  and  involves  it.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Titan 
myth  is  a  '  sacred  story '  (Upokoyia)  invented  to  account  for  the 
ritual  fact  that  Orphic  worshippers,  about  to  tear  the  sacred  bull, 
daubed  themselves  with  white  clay,  for  which  the  Greek  word  was 
titanos:  they  are  Titans,  but  not  as  giants,  only  as  white-cla}- 
men.  It  is  not  exactly  a  false  etymology,  as  the  mythological 
Titan  giant  probably  owed  his  name  to  the  fact  that  he  was  clay- 
born,  earth-bom,  like  Adam,  only  of  white  instead  of  red  earth  ; 
but  it  was  of  course  a  false  connection  of  meaning* 

That  this  connection  of  meaning,  this  association  of  white-clay- 
men  of  the  mysteries  with  primaeval  giants,  was  late  and  fictitious 
is  incidentally  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  fathered  on  Onoma- 
critus.  In  the  passage  from  Pausanias'  already  quoted  (p:  473), 
we  are  told  that  Onomacritus  got  the  name  of  tlie  Titans  fmn 

^  EuBtath.  ad  II,  n.  785  §  332  riravov  di  Kvplm  riiw  Ko»la»  ^afiiw,  t6  idiurucut 
\iybfi€vov  (La^ciTTov  rh  iv  \l6oii  KCKav^Uvoii  x^^^^*  \mvk6p.  exXi^  Hi  ovnat  dw6  rtaw 
fivdiKiov  TiTdvtap  oOs  6  tov  fiOdov  Ze^t  Ktpavvdit  ^oKCbP  Kari^pvye.        aiVrovf  y6p  mX  rh 

iyhv  ToXX^s  KaOaem  koX  m  oLw  elweip  riTavdjdovs  Siarpv^hf  iv  \l0oit  Xmwt^  Wrorof 
di)POfxd<T0rj^  ola  Troiprfs  tip6s  TiTaPiKrjs  ytPOfUpiis  Kal  ip  airrtf,  ol  di  waXaiol  ^offt 
tItopos  kSph  y6}l/os,  and  Bee  EuRtath.  1()76  where  a  child  who  sees  snow  for  the 
first  time  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  for  rirapos. 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  my  explanation  of  the  Titans  has  been 
anticipated  by  Dr  Dieterich,  Rh.  Mus.  1893,  p.  280.  His  high  authority  is  a  welcome 
confirmation  of  my  \'iew. 

»  P.  VIII.  37.  5. 
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Honier,  and  composed  '  orgies  '  for  Dionysos,  and  made  the  Titans 
the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos.  He  did  not  invent 
the  white-clay  worshippers,  but  he  gave  them  a  respectable 
orthodox  Homeric  ancestry.  What  confusiou  and  obscurity  he 
thereby  introduced  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  bad  mythological 
precedent  is  invented  for  a  good  ritual  act ;  all  consistency  was 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  Homeric  association. 

But  nothing,  nothing,  no  savage  rite,  no  learned  mythological 
confusion,  daunts  the  man  bent  on  edification,  the  pious  Orphi^L 
The  task  of  spiritualizing  the  white-clay-men,  the  dismembered 
bull,  was  a  hard  one,  but  the  Orphic  thinker  was  equal  to  it.  He 
has  not  only  taken  part  in  an  absurd  and  savage  rite,  he  has 
brooded  over  the  real  problems  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  evil 
in  the  universe,  human  evil  to  which  as  yet  he  does  not  give  the 
name  of  sin,  for  he  is  not  engaged  with  problems  of  free-will,  but 
something  evil,  something  that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  good  of 
life,  and  he  has  long  called  it  impurity.  His  old  religion  has 
taught  him  about  ceremonial  cleansings  and  has  brought  him, 
through  conceptions  like  the  Keres,  very  near  to  some  crude 
notion  of  spiritual  evil.  The  religion  of  Dionysos  has  forced  him 
to  take  a  momentous  step.  It  has  taught  him  not  only  what  he 
knew  before — that  he  can  rid  himself  of  impurity,  but  also  that 
he  can  become  a  Bacchos,  become  divine.  He  seems  darkly  to  see 
how  it  all  came  about,  and  how  the  old  and  the  new  work 
together.  His  forefathers,  the  Titans,  though  they  were  but 
'dust  and  ashes,'  dismembered  and  ate  the  god;  they  did  evil, 
and  good  came  of  it ;  they  had  to  be  punished,  slain  with  thunder- 
bolts; but  even  in  their  ashes  lived  some  spark  of  the  divine; 
tliat  is  why  he  their  descendant  can  himself  become  Bacchos. 
From  these  ashes  he  himself  has  sprung.  It  is  only  a  little  hope ; 
there  is  all  the  element  of  dust  and  ashes  from  which  he  must 
cleanse  himself ;  it  will  b^  very  hard,  but  he  goes  back  with  fresh 
zeal  to  the  ancient  rite,  to  eat  the  bull-god  afresh,  renewing 
the  divine  within  him. 

Theology  confirms  his  hope  by  yet  another  thought.  Even 
the  wicked  Titans,  before  they  ate  Dionysos,  had  a  heavenly 
ancestry ;  they  were  children  of  old  Ouranos,  the  sky-god,  as  well  as 
of  Ge,  the  earth-mother.  His  master  Orpheus  worshipped  the  sun 
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(p.  462).  Can  he  not  too,  believing  this,  purify  himself  from  his 
earthly  nature  and  rise  to  be  the  '  child  of  starry  heaven'?  Perhaps 
it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  but  is  the 
sacred  legend  of  the  serpent  and  the  apple  more  illuminating? 
Anyhow  it  was  the  faith  and  hope  the  Orphic,  as  we  shall  later 
see  (p.  o7l),  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  perplex  the  devout  enquirer. 
The  god  in  the  mysteries  of  Zagreus  was  a  bull,  but  in  the 
mysteries  of  Sabazios  (p.  419)  his  vehicle  was  a  snake,  and  these 
mysteries  must  also  enshrine  the  truth.  Was  the  fether  of  the 
child  a  snake  or  a  bull;  was  the  *  homed  child'  a  homed  snake? 
It  was  all  very  difficult.  He  could  not  solve  the  difficulty;  so 
he  embodied  it  in  a  little  dogmatic  verse,  and  kept  it  by  him 
as  a  test  of  reverent  submission  to  divine  mysteries: 

'The  Suake's  Bull- Father— the  Bull's  Father-Snake i.' 

The  snake,  the  bull,  the  suake-buU-child' —  not  three  Incompre- 
I  hensibles,  but  one  Incomprehensible.*    On  the  altar  of  his  Un- 
^  known  God  thi-ough  all  the  ages  man  pathetically  oflFers  the 
(  holocaust  of  his  reason. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Orphic  was,  of  course,  that  he  could  not, 
^  would  not,  break  with  either  ancient  ritual  or  ancient  mythology,  < 
could  not  trust  the  great  new  revelation  which  bade  him  become 
'  divine,'  but  must  needs  mysticize  and  reconcile  archaic  obsolete 
traditions.  His  strength  was  that  in  conduct  he  was  stead&stly 
bent  on  purity  of  life.    He  could  not  turn  upon  the  past  and  say, 

*  this  daubing  with  white  clay,  this  eating  of  raw  bulls,  is  savage 
nonsense ;  give  it  up.'  He  could  and  did  say,  *  this  daubing  with 
white  clay  and  eating  of  raw  bulls  is  not  in  itself  enough,  it  must 
be  followed  up  by  arduous  endeavour  after  holiness.' 

This  is  clear  from  the  further  confession  of  the  Cretan  chonis,  to 
which  we  return.    From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  is  accepted 

^  Taupos  dpdKovTos  Kal  dpdKtay  ravpov  iran^/>,  fig.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  2.  12. 
What  waB  made  of  such  a  reverent  mystic  dogma  bj  the  unsaYonry  minds  of 
Christian  fathers  can  be  read  by  the  curious. 

^  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  elncidation  of  Orphism, 
haH  shown  that  the  Celts  held  in  honour  and  depicted  on  their  monoments  a  homed 
snake.  Such  a  conception  would  keep  up  the  confusion  of  bull  and  snake.  He 
believes  the  original  form  of  Zagreus  to  have  been  that  of  a  homed  snalce.  The 
point  is  an  interesting  one  and  is  evidence  of  Northern  elements  in  Orphic  as  well 
as  Dionysiac  conceptions,  see  Rev,  Arch.  1899,  vol.  xxzt.  p.  210,  S.  Beinadi, 

*  Zagreus  le  serpent  cornu.' 
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IS  such,  i.e.  performs  the  initiatory  rites  of  purification  and  thereby 
becomes  a  Mystes,  he  leads  a  life  of  ceremonial  purity  (dyvov).  He 
iccomplishes  the  rite  of  eating  raw  sacrificial  flesh  and  also  holds 
m  high  the  torches  to  the  Mountain  Mother.  These  characteristic 
3icts  of  the  Mystes,  are,  I  think,  all  preliminary  stages  to  the  final 
i^limax,  the  full  fruition,  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated  by  the 
Kouretes,  he  is  named  by  them  a  Bacchos,  he  is  made  one  with 
the  god. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  final  act  consummated  by  the  Kouretes, 
the  place  of  the  Mountain  Mother  has  to  be  considered.  The 
mystic  s  second  avowal  is  that  he  has 

'Held  the  Great  Mother's  mountain  flame^.' 

In  the  myth  of  Zagreus,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  through  late  authors, 
the  child  is  all-important,  the  mother  only  present  by  implication. 
Zeus  the  late  comer  |jas  by  that  time  ousted  Dionysos  in  Crete. 
The  mythology  of  Zeus,  patriarchal  as  it  is  through  and  through, 
lays  no  stress  on  motherhood.  Practically  the  Zeus  of  the  later 
Hellenism  has  no  mother.  But  the  bull-divinity  worshipped  in 
Crete  was  wholly  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  in  Crete  most  happily 
the  ancient  figure  of  the  mother  has  returned  after  long  burial  to 
the  upper  air.  On  a  Cretan  seal  Mr  Arthur  Evans  found  the 
beast-headed  monster  whom  men  called.  Minotaur ;  on  a  Cretan 
seal  also  he  found  the  figure  of  the  Mountain  Mother,  found  her 
at  Cnossos,  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  bull-child,  Cnossos  over- 
shadowed by  Ida  where  within  the  ancient  cave  the  holy  child 
was  born  and  the  '  mailed  priests '  danced  at  his  birth. 

The  design  in  fig.  147  is  from  the  clay  impression  of  a  signet 
ring  found  at  the  palace  at  Cnossos*.    It  is  a  veritable  little 

^  r.  12  firtrpi  r*  6fKlq.  dqiSas  avoffx*^^'  In  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of 
TimotheoB  (v.  135)  it  is  to  the  '  Mountain  Mother  *  that  the  drowning  sailor  would 
pray : 

€l  ^vvark  trpos  /teXa/iTeraXo- 

Xirojifa  Marpds  ovp€l- 

as  deatrdirvva  ybvara  weaety.... 
See  TimotheoB,  Di>  Perter,  Wilamowitz-MoeUendorff,  1903. 

'  Published  and  discasied  by  the  discoverer  Mr  Evans  in  the  Annual  of  the 
Britiih  Scliool  at  Atheru,  vol^ vii.  1900— 1<J01,  p.  29,  fig.  9.  The  enlargement  (?)  here 
reproduced  from  the  Annual  is  based  on  a  restoration,  but  a  perfectly  certain  one. 
A  series  of  clay  fragments  impressed  by  the  same  seal,  but  not  ffom  the  same 
impression,  were  found  in  a  deposit  of  burnt  woo<l.  The  various  fragments  overlapped 
sufficiently  for  certain  reconstruction.  When  I  first  saw  a  drawing  of  the  seal 
I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  *too  good  to  be  true,'  but  by  Mr  Evans'  kindness 
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manual  of  primitive  Cretan  faith  and  ritual.  On  the  very  apex  of 
her  own  great  mountain  stands  the  Mountain  Mother.  The 
Mycenaean  women  of  Cnossos  have  made  their  goddess  in  their 
own  image,  clad  her,  wild  thing  though  she  was,  in  their  own  gro- 
tesque flounced  skirt,  and  they  give  her  for  guardians  her  own  fierce 
mountain-ranging  lions,  tamed  into  solemn  heraldic  guardians.  We 


Fio.  H7. 


know  the  lions  well  enough ;  they  came  to  Mycenae  to  guard  the 
great  entrance-gate.    Between  them  at  Mycenae  is  a  column,  a 
thing  so  isolated  and  protected,  that  we  long  suspected  it  was  no 
dead  architectural  thing  but  a  true  shrine  of  a  divinity,  and  here 
on  the  Cretan  seal  the  divinity  has  come  to  life.    She  stands  with 
sceptre  or  lance  extended,  imperious,  dominant.    Behind  her  is 
her  shrine  of  *  Mycenaean '  type,  with  its  odd  columns  and  horns, 
these  last  surely  appropriate  enough  to  a  cult  whose  central  rite 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  before  her  in  rapt  ecstasy  of  adoration 
stands  her  Mystes. 

Pre-historic  Crete  has  yielded,  I  venture  to  think  will  yield,  no 
figure  of  a  dominant  male  divinity,  no  Zeus;  so  far  we  have  only  a 
beast-headed  monster  and  the  Mountain  Mother.    The  little  seal 

I  was  allowed  while  at  Crete  to  examine  the  original  fragmenta  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  reconRtruction  is  correct.  We  owe  the  most  important  monnment  of 
Myceuaean  religion  to  the  highly  trained  eye  and  extraordinarily  aoate  peroeption 
of  the  excavator. 
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impression  is  a  standing  monument  of  maty^ftrchalism.  In  Greece 
the  figure  of  the  Son  was  developed  in  later  days,  the  relation  of 
Mother  and  Son  almost  forgotten;  child  and  parent  were  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter.  It  matters 
very  little  what  names  we  give  the  shifting  pairs.  In  Thrace,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Crete,  the  primitive  form  is  the  Mother  with  the 
Son  as  the  attribute  of  Motherhood ;  the  later  form  the  Son  with 
the  Mother  as  the  attribute  of  Sonship.  A  further  development  is 
the  Son  with  only  a  feided  Mother  in  the  background,  Bacchos 
and  Semele;  next  the  Son  is  made  the  Son  of  his  Father, 
£accho8  is  Dionysos;  finally  he  eclipses  his  Father  and  reigns 
omnipotent  as  Zeus-Hades.  The  Mother  with  the  Son  as  attribute 
oame  back  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece  when  in  Greece  the  Mother 
^as  but  the  appendage  of  the  Son,  and  coming  made  sore  con- 
tusion for  mythology.  But  for  prehistoric  Crete,  for  the  Cretan 
xnystic  of  Euripides  in  the  days  of  Minos,  the  ritual  is  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Son. 

The  *  mystic '  holds  aloft  the  torches  of  the  mother.  Fire  as 
i¥ell  as  water  is  for  cleansing.  He  is  finally  consecrated  {oaitodeis) 
ly  the  Kouretes : 

'I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  oi  the  Mailed  Priests  ^' 

The  Kouretes  need  not  long  detain  us.  They  are  the  Cretan 
brothers  of  the  Satyrs,  the  local  Satyrs  of  Crete.  Hesiod*  knows 
of  their  kinship :  from  the  same  parent 

'The  goddesses,  nymphs  of  the  mountain,  had  their  being, 
And  the  race  of  the  worthless  do-nothing  Satyrs, 
And  the  divine  Kouretes,  lovers  of  sport  and  dancing.' 

Hesiod's  words  are  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of  his  theo- 
logical attitude.  The  Satyrs,  we  have  seen  (p.  380),  are  Satrai, 
primitive  Dionysos-worshippers  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  Seen 
through  the  hostile  eyes  of  their  conquerors  they  have  suffered 
distortion  and  degradation  in  form  as  in  content,  they  are  horse- 
men, worthless,  idle.    The  Kouretes  have  just  the  same  beginning 

^  Kal  ISLovfnjTtav 

pdKXot  iKXi/jdfjy  (xrnadels. 
The  word  iaitadelt  is  rendered  *Set  Free'  by  Mr  Murray  in  his  translation  for 
reasons  explained  later,  p.  504. 

>  Hes.  frg.  czziz.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  328. 
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in  actuality,  but  their  mythological  ending  is  different.  They  are 
seen,  not  through  the  distorting  medium  of  conquest,  but  with  the 
halo  of  religion  about  their  heads ;  they  are  divine  {deoi)  and  their 
dancing  is  sacred.    It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Strabo,  in  his  important  discussion  of  the  Kouretes  and  kindred 
figures,  knows  that  they  are  all  ministers  {7rp6<nro\ot)  of  oi^iastic 
deities,  of  Rhea  and  of  Dionysos;  he  knows  also  that  Eouretefl, 
Korybantes,  Daktyloi,  Telchines  and  the  like  represent  primitive 
populations.  What  bewilders  him  is  the  question  which  particular 
form  originated  the  rest  and  where  they  all  belong.  Did  Mother 
Rhea  send  her  Korybants  to  Crete  ?  how  do  the  Kouretes  come  to 
be  in  Aetolia  ?  Why  are  they  sometimes  servants  of  Rhea,  some- 
times of  Dionysos  ?  why  are  some  of  them  magicians,  some  of  them 
handicraftsmen,  some  of  them  mystical  priests  ?  In  the  light  of 
Prof  Ridgeway's  investigations,  discussed  in  relation  to  the  Satyrs 
(p.  385),  all  that  puzzled  Strabo  is  made  easy  to  us. 

The  Kouretes  then  are,  as  their  name  betokens,  the  young  male 
population  considered  as  worshipping  th6  young  noale  god,  thfc>> 
Konros;  they  are  'mailed  priests'  because  the  young  male  popula- 
tion were  naturally  warriors.  They  danced  their  local  war-dance 
over  the  new-bom  child,  and,  because  in  those  early  days  the 
worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  was  not  yet  sundered,  they 
were  attendants  {7rp6<nro\ot)  on  the  Mother  also.  They  are  in 
fact  the  male  correlatives  of  the  Maenads  as  Nurses  (ridrivai).  The 
women-nurses  were  developed  most  fully,  it  seems,  in  Greece  proper; 
the  male  attendants,  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands. 

In  the  fusion  and  confusion  of  these  various  local  titles  given  to 
primitive  worshippers,  this  blend  of  Satyrs,  Korybants,  Daktyla, 
Telchines,  so  confusing  in  literature  till  its  simple  historical  basis 
is  grasped,  one  equation  is  for  our  purpose  important — Kouretes 
=  Titans.  The  Titans  of  ritual^  it  has  been  shown,  are  men  be 
daubed  with  white  eartK  The  Titans  of  mythology  are  children 
of  Earth,  primitive  giants  rebellious  against  the  new  Olympian 
order.  Diodorus*  knows  of  a  close  connection  between  Titans  and 
Kouretes  and  attempts  the  usual  genealogical  explanation.  The 
Titans,  he  says,  are,  according  to  some,  sons  of  one  of  the  Kouretes 
and  of  a  mother  called  Titaia ;  according  to  others  of  Ouranos  amd 


1  Diod.  V.  66. 
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e.  Titaia  is  mother  Earth.  The  Cretans,  he  says,  allege  that  the 
itans  were  born  in  the  age  of  the  Kouretes  and  that  the  Titans 
^ttled  themselves  in  the  district  of  Cnossos  *  where  even  now  there 
-e  shown  the  site  and  foundations  of  a  house  of  Rhea  and  a 
rpress  grove  dedicated  from  ancient  days/  The  Titans  as 
louretes  worshipped  the  Mother,  and  were  the  guardians  of  the 
on,  the  infisuat  Zagreus,  to  whom  later  monotheism  gave  the 
ame  of  Zeus. 

From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  enters  the  first  stage  of 
litiation,  i.e.  becomes  a  *  mystic'  (fivaTTj^),  he  leads  a  life  of 
bstinence  (ayvov).  But  abstinence  is  not  the  end.  Abstinence, 
he  sacramental  feast  of  raw  flesh,  the  holding  aloft  of  the 
lother  s  torches,  all  these  are  but  preliminary  stages  to  ^he 
inal  climax,  the  full  fruition  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated,  he 
s  made  one  with  the  god  and  the  Kouretes  name  him  '  Bacchos.' 

The  word  071/01/,  i.e.  *  pure,'  in  the  negative  sense,  '  free  from 
ivil,'  marks,  I  think,  the  initial  stage — a  stage  akin  to  the  old 
ervice  of  'aversion'  (diroTpoTrr/).  The  word  oamdei^,  *set  free,' 
consecrated,'  marks  the  final  accomplishment  and  is  a  term  of 
X)8itive  content.  It  is  characteristic  of  orgiastic,  'enthusiastic' 
ites,  those  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  and  requires  some  further 
Jacidation. 

The  Hosioi  and  Hosia. 

At  Delphi  there  was  an  order  of  priests  known  as  Hosioi. 
?lutarch  is  our  only  authority  for  their  existence,  but,  for  Delphic 
natters,  we  could  have  no  better  source.  In  his  9th  Greek 
Question  he  asks^  'who  is  the  Hosioter  among  the  Delphians, 
md  why  do  they  call  one  of  their  months  Bysios  ? ' '  The  second 
)art  of  the  question  only  so  far  concerns  us  as  it  marks  a  connec- 
ion  between  the  Hosioter  and  the  month  Bysios,  which,  Plutarch 
ells  us,  was  at  the  *  beginning  of  spring,'  the  *  time  of  the 
blossoming  of  many  plants.'    On  the  -8th  day  of  this  month  fell 

*  Plat.  Q.  Gr.  ix.  Tis  6  iraph,  AeX^ots  'Oanarr^p  koX  Bib.  rl  Buffiov  tva  Tutv  ^jLJivdw 
oKowrof;  *0<nur^pa  fUv  KoKovtri  t6  Ovd/xevov  Upcioift  &Tav  "Otrios  d-wodeixOit  riyre  54 
louf  oaiot  did  ^io¥  Koi  Td  iroXXd  fierh,  ribv  irpo^r}Tuv  BpGxnv  ovroi  koI  ffvvupovpyownVf 
T€  yeyowipai  doKoOtfres  dw6  A€VKa\Lu)yos.  Stephanos  comments  'mendose  at  videtur 
(TO  t6¥  $v6fuyoPt  accipiendo  sc.  OvbfMvoy  active  pro  ^(}oyra...Becte  autem  habet 
o  si  quidem  ^Oeuar^p  {r  cm  pot)  est  Hostia  quae  immolatar.' 
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the  birthday  of  the  god  and  in  olden  times  *on  this  day  only 
did  the  oracle  give  answers/ 

Plutarch's  answer  to  his  question  is  as  follows:  *They  call 
Hosioter  the  animal  sacrificed  when  a  Hosios  is  designated.'  He 
does  not  say  liow  the  animals  fitness  was  shown,  but  from  another 
passage^  we  learn  that  various  tests  were  applied  to  the  animals 
to  be  sacrificed,  to  see  if  they  were  'pure,  unblemished  and  un- 
corrupt  both  in  body  and  soul/  As  to  the  body  Plutarch  says 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out.  As  to  the  soul  the  test 
for  a  bull  was  to  offer  him  barley-meal,  for  a  he-goat  vetches;  if 
the  animal  did  not  eat,  it  was  pronounced  unhealthy.  A  she-goat, 
being  more  sensitive,  was  tested  by  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.    These  tests  were  carried  on  by  the  Hosioi  and  by  the 

*  prophets '  {Trpo^rjrai),  these  last  being  concerned  wilh  omens  as 
to  whether  the  god  would  give  oracular  answers.  The  animal, 
we  note,  became  Hosios  when  he  was  pronounced  unblemished  and 
hence  fit  for  sacrifice :  the  word  oato^,  it  appears,  carried  with  it 
the  double  connotation  of  purity  and  consecration ;  it  was  used 
of  a  thing  found  blameless  and  then  made  over  to,  accepted  by, 
the  gods. 

The  animal  thus  consecrated  was  called  Hosioter,  which  means 

*  He  who  consecrates.'  We  should  expect  such  a  name  to  be  applied 
to  the  consecrating  priest  rather  than  the  victim.  If  Plutarch's 
statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  explain  Hosioter  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sacrificial  victim  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  god.  If  the  victim  was  a  bull,  as  in  Crete,  and  was  regarded 
as  divine,  the  title  would  present  no  difficulties. 

That  the  Hosioter  was  not  merely  a  priest  is  practically  certain 
from  the  fact  that  there  were,  as  already  noted,  priests  who  bore 
the  cognate  title  of  Hosioi.  Of  them  we  know,  again  fix>m  Plutarch, 
some  further  important  particulars.  They  performed  rites — as  in 
the  case  of  the  testing  of  the  victims — in  conjunction  with  the 
'prophets'  or  utterers  of  the  oracle,  but  they  were  not  identical 
with  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  priestess  while  prophesying  had 
some  sort  of  fit,  and  Plutarch*  mentions  that  not  only  did  all  the 
seers  run  away  but  also  the  prophet  and  *  those  of  the  Hosioi  that 
were  present.' 

^  Plat,  de  Defect,  Orac,  xux.  ol  ykp  Uptit  koX  B^ur  ^aal     Up^m  ktK, 
2  Plut.  de  Defect,  Orac.  li. 
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In  the  answer  to  his  '  Question '  about  the  Hosioter,  Plutarch 
itates  definitely  that  the  Hosioi  were  five  in  number,  were  elected 
3or  life,  and  that'  they  did  many  things  and  performed  sacred 
lacrifices  with  the  *  prophets.'  Yet  they  were  clearly  not  the 
same\  A  suspicion  of  the  real  distinction  dawns  upon  us  when 
be  adds  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  descended  from  Deucalion. 
Deucalion  marks  Thessalian  ancestry  and  Thessaly  looks  North.  We 
begin  to  surmise  that  the  Hosioi  were  priests  of  the  immigrant  cult 
of  Dionysos.  This  surmise  approaches  certainty  when  we  examine 
the  actual  ritual  which  the  Hosioi  performed. 

It  will  be  remembered*  that  when  Plutarch  is  describing  the 
ritual  of  the  Bull  Dionysos,  he  compares  it,  in  the  matter  of 
'  teariugs  to  pieces '  and  burials  and  new  births,  to  that  of  Osiris. 
Osiris  has  his  tombs  in  Egypt  and  *the  Delphians  believe  that 
the  fragments  of  Dionysos  are  buried  near  their  oracular  shrine, 
and  the  Hosioi  offer  a  secret  sacrifice  {dvaiav  aTropprjrov)  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  time  when  the  Thyiades  wake  up 
Liknites.'  To  clinch  the  argument  Lycophron*  tells  us  that 
Agamemnon  before  he  sailed 

'Secret  lustrations  to  the  Bull  did  make 
Beside  the  caves  of  him  the  God  of  Gain 
Delphi  uios,' 

and  that  in  return  for  this  Bacchus  Enorches  overthrew  Telephos, 
tangling  his  feet  in  a  vine.  The  scholiast  commenting  on  the 
'secret  lustrations'  says,  'because  the  mysteries  were  celebrated  to 
Dionysos  in  a  corner.'  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  mysteries  of 
Liknites  at  Delphi,  like  those  of  Crete,  included  the  sacrifice  of  a 
sacred  bull,  and  that  the  bull  at  Delphi  was  called  Hosioter,  that, 
in  a  word,  Hosioi  and  Hosioter  are  ritual  terms  specially  linked 
with  the  primitive  mysteries  of  Dionysos. 

The  word  Hosios  was  then,  it  would  seem,  deep-rooted  in  the 
savage  ritual  of  the  Bull ;  but  with  its  positive  content,  its  notion 
of  consecration,  it  lay  ready  to  hand  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the 

1  Nikitsky,  DelphUch-Epigraphische  Studien  p.  145,  points  oat  that  in  inscriptions 
two  hereditary  families  of  priests  are  traceable ;  these  he  thinks  may  correspond 
with  the  irpo^iirai  or  ntterers  whom  he  holds  to  be  Apolline  and  the  6aioi  who  are 
manifestly  Dionysiac.    His  book  is  in  Bussian,  and  I  only  know  it  at  second  hand. 

^  Pint,  de  i«.  ft  0«.  zxzv.  and  see  p.  441.  Had  the  treatise  hy  Socrates  wepl 
'OoUg¥  which  Plataroh  refers  to  been  preserved,  we  should  have  been  informed. 

'  Lyc.  AL  907  and  schol.  ad  loo.  radpos  Hi  6  Ai6yvffot...liTi  h  trapa^vffn^  rd 
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new  Orphic  doctrine  of  identification  with  the  divine.  Its  use  was 
not  confined  to  Dionysiac  rites,  though  it  seems  very  early  to  have 
been  specialized  in  relation  to  them,  probably  because  the  Orphics 
always  laid  stress  on  fas  mther  than  nefas.  In  ancient  curse- 
formularies,  belonging  to  the  cult  of  Demeter*  and  underworld 
divinities,  the  words  oaia  koX  iXevOepa,  *  consecrated  and  free,'  are  .  j 
used  in  constant  close  conjunction  and  are  practically  all  but 
equivalents.  The  offender,  the  person  cursed,  was  either  'sold 'or 
'  bound  down  *  to  the  infernal  powei*s ;  but  the  cursing  worshipper 
prays  that  the  things  that  are  accursed,  i.e.  tabooed  to  the  offender, 
may  to  him  be  oata  koX  ikevdepa,  *  consecrated  and  free,'  Le.  to 
him  they  are  freed  from  the  taboo.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the 
grace  in  use  to-day  *  Sanctify  these  creatures  to  our  use  and  us  to 
thy  service';  it  is  the  ritual  forecast  of  a  higher  guerdon,  *Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

This  primitive  notion  of  release  from  ^0600,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Orphic  and  Christian  notion  of  spiritual  freedom,  comes 
out  very  clearly  in  the  use  of  the  word  a(f>oaiova'0ai.    For  this  j 
word  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent,  but  it  may  be  rendered  | 
as  *  to  purify  by  means  of  an  expiatoiy  offering.*    Plato  in  the 
Laws  describes  the  ceremonial  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  a  1 
man  who  has  intentionally  murdered  one  near  of  kin.   The  regular 
officials  are  to  put  him  to  death,  and  this  done  '  let  them  strip 
him,  and  cast  him  outside  the  city  into  a  place  where  three  ways 
meet,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  collec- 
tively let  the  authorities,  each  one  severally,  take  a  stone  and  cast 
it  on  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  thereby  purify  (a^HHrtovra) 
the  city.*    The  significance  of  this  ritual  is  drastically  explicit 
The  taint  of  the  murder,  the  taboo  of  the  blo<^d-guilt,  ia  on  the 
whole  city ;  the  casting  of  the  stones,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  purifies 
it  off  on  to  the  criminal;  it  is  literally  conveyed  from  one  to 
other  by  the  stone.    The  guilty  man  is  the  pharmaJcos,  and  his 
fate  is  that  of  a  pharmakos ;  '  this  done  let  them  cany  him  to 
the  confines  of  the  city,  and  cast  him  out  unburied,  as  is  ordained.' 
Dedication,  devotion  of  the  thing  polluted,  a(l>o<r itoat^,  is  the  means 
whereby  man  attains  oa-iwat^,  consecration.    The  scholiast*  on  the 

^  C.  T.  Newton,  DUcoveries  at  Cnidoit  p.  735  and  Inso.  88,  88  etc 
**Plat.  Legg.  873  b,  Bcbol.  ad  loc.  d^ocrtoi'Tw]  KaOaip^u,  ut  rCr,  if  dra^At 
Tpocayh-iJiy  ij  Tifidru,  rj  tjiv  iwi  davdrtfi  dirodid&Tia  rifii/jyf  17  wXifpo^opefrm.    I  owe  the 
reference  to  this  interesting  passage  to  Mr  f .  M.  Gomford.  I  am  not  son  what  the 
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passage  has  an  interestiDg  gloss  on  the  word  a(f>oaiovT(o,  *  It  is 
used/  he  says,  'as  in  this  passage,  to  mean  "  to  purify,"  or  "  to  bring 
first-firuits,"  or  '*  to  give  honour,"  or  to  give  a  meed  of  honour 
on  the  occasion  of  death,"  or  "  to  give  fulfilment." '  He  feels  dimly 
the  shifts  and  developments  of  meaning.  You  can  devote,  *  make 
over  *  a  pharmakos ;  you  can  devote,  consecrate  first-fruits,  thereby 
releasing  the  rest  from  taboo;  you  can  consecrate  a  meed  of 
honour  on  the  occasion  of  death. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  well-known  fa^t 
that  in  common  Greek  parlance  octo?  is  the  actual  opposite  of 
Upo^.  Suidas^  tells  us  that  a  oaiov  x^P^^  ^  '  ^  place  on  which 
you  may  tread,  which  is  not  sacred,  into  which  you  may  go.'  He 
quotes  from  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  where  a  woman  with 
child  prays : 

*0  holy  Eileithyia,  keep  back  the  birth 
Until  I  come  unto  a  place  aUowed.^ 

He  further  notes  the  distinction  often  drawn  by  the  orators 
between  goods  that  are  sacred  (lepd)  and  those  that  are  (in  the 
Latin  sense)  profane  (oata).  The  contrast  is  in  fact  only  fully 
intelligible  when  we  go  back  to  the  primitive  notions,  under  a 
taboo,  released  from  a  taboo.  The  notion  '  released  from  a  taboo ' 
was  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  a  spiritual  religion,  a  religion  that 
aimed  at  expansion,  liberation,  enthusiasm  rather  than  at  check, 
negation,  restraint.  If  we  may  tnist  Suidas,  the  word  octoi  was 
applied  to  those  who  '  were  nurtured  in  piety,  even  if  they  were 
not  priests.'  The  early  Christians  owed  some  of  their  noblest 
instincts  to  Orphism. 

As  we  find  oo-^o?  contrasted  with  tepo?,  so  also  between  the 
two  kindred  words  KadaLp(o  and  oa-ioay  a  distinction  may  be 
observed.  Both  denote  purification,  but  oaioco  marks  a  stage 
more  final  and  complete.  It  is  the  word  chosen  to  describe  the 
state  of  those  who  are  fully  initiated.  Plutarch^  says  that  the 
souls  of  men  pass,  by  a  natural  and  divine  order,  from  mortal  men 
to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  daemons,  and  finally,  if  they  are  com- 
pletely purified  and  consecrated  (xaOapdwai  xai  o<ri(t)0a>aiv),  as  if 

scholiast  means  bj  the  post-classical  word  wX-qpoiftop^ta ;  the  passive  means  in 
the  New  Testament  *  to  have  fall  assurance '  of  faith  and  the  like.  It  may  point 
to  the  final  stage  of  initiation. 

^  Suidas  8.V.  &riof,  6ffiov  x^P^^^- 

3  Plut.  Vit.  Rom.  28. 
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by  a  rite  of  initiatiou  they  pass  from  daemons  to  the  gods.  Lucian* 
again  in  speaking  of  the  final  stage  of  initiation  reserved  for 
hierophants  uses  the  word  *  consecrated '  {i><Ti(od'q(rav), 

Plutarch*  makes  another  interesting  suggestion.  In  a  wild 
attempt  to  glorify  Osiris  and  make  him  the  god  of  even^thing,  he 
derives  his  name  from  the  two  adjectives  oaio^  and  Upo^,  and 
incidentally  lets  fall  this  suggestive  remark, '  the  name  of  Osiris 
is  so  compounded  because  his  significance  is  compounded  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  in  Hades.  It  was  customary  among  the 
ancients  to  call  the  one  Stria  the  other  iepa*  The  things  of  the 
underworld  are  o<tul  ;  of  the  upper  sky,  things  Ouranian,  iepL 
Translated  into  ritual,  this  means  that  the  old  underworld  rites 
already  discussed,  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Pelasgian  stratum  of 
the  population,  were  known  as  o<na,  the  new  burnt  sacrifices  of  the 
Ouranians  or  Olympians  were  Upd,  Dionysos  was  of  the  old  order : 
his  rites  were  ocrta,  burial  rites  were  BaicL  It  was  the  work  of 
Orpheus  to  lift  these  rites  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  spiritualized, 
uplifted  as  they  are,  they  remain  in  their  essence  primitive.  It 
is  because  of  this  peculiar  origin  that  there  is  always  about  ocw^ 
something  of  an  antique  air ;  it  has  that  'imprint  of  the  ancient,' 
that  *  crust  and  patina '  of  archaism,  which  lamblichus*  says  were 
characteristic  of  things  Pythagorean,  and  which,  enshrining  as  it 
does  a  new  life  and  impulse,  lends  to  Orphism  a  grace  all  its  own. 

Moreover,  though  ocrtov  is  so  'free'  that  it  verges  on  the 
profane,  the  secular,  yet  it  is  the  freedom  always  of  consecration, 
not  desecration ;  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Law,  but  only  by  the 
Gospel.  Hence,  though  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  Duty  towards  God,  than  the  Duty  towards  our 
Neighbour.  Rising  though  it  does  out  of  form,  it  is  so  wholly 
aloof  from  formalism,  that  it  tends  to  become  the  *  unwritten  law.' 
Hence  such  constant  oppositions  as  ov  Oifit^  ov8'  oa-iop,  'allowed  by 
neither  human  prescription  nor  divine  law,'  and  again  ovS'  oaiov 
ovBe  BUacovy '  right  neither  in  the  eye  of  God  nor  of  man.'  Plato* 

1  Lucian,  Lexiphnn.  10. 

*  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Oh.  lxi.  6  "Ocipis  ix  tov  6<rlov  xal  lepoO  roffwofia  fie/uy/ihow  fox^xf 
Kowin  ydp  iari  rdv  iv  ovpavi}  koX  riay  iv  q.5ov  \6ryos.  up  rd  f^ip  lepA  ri  Si  Soia  roct 
vaXaioit  <ieos?>  rjy  xpoffayopt^'eip.  It  is  practically  certain  that  roi  ftdw  refers  to 
the  iii'flt  mentioned  class,  i.e.  rd  ip  ovpopf. 

*  Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.  58  x^P^f^VP  ■•aXatoTp6Toi...df>x««OT/»6irow  M  xal  vuXcmO 
wlvov, 

*  Plat.  Gorp.  p.  507  b. 
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says  *he  who  does  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  man,  would  be  said 
to  do  just  things  (Bixata),  he  who  does  what  is  proper  towards  God,  •  ^ 
holy  things  (ocrui)/    Hence  finally  the  spiritual  illumination  and 
advance  of  oo-ta  Travovp^rjaatT    breaking  through  human  Justice 
for  the  Divine  Right,  the  duty,  sacred,  sacrosanct,  of  rebellion. 

The  Greeks  had  their  goddess  Dike,  she  who  divides  and  appor- 
tions tilings  mortal,  who  according  to  Hesiod*  was  sister  of  the  lovely 
human  figures.  Fair  Order  and  Peace.  But,  because  she  was  human, 
she  carried  the  symbol  of  human  justice,  the  sword.  She  lapses 
constantly  into  Vengeance.  The  Bacchants  of  Euripides"  are  fully 
initiated,  consecrated  as  well  as  cleansed,  yet  in  their  hour  of 
extreme  need  it  is  to  this  Goddess  of  Vengeance  they  cry  for 
visible,  physical  retribution  on  the  blasphemer  Pentheus: 

*  Hither  for  doom  and  deed, 
Hither  with  lifted  sword, 
Justice,  Wrath  of  the  Lord, 
Come  in  oiir  visible  need, 
Smite  till  the  throat  shall  bleed, 
Smite  till  the  heart  shall  bleed 
Him  the  tyrannous,  lawless,  godless,  Echion's  earth-born  seed.' 

Orpheus  did  all  he  could  to  raise  the  conception  of  Dike.  We  ^ 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  he  who  raised  her  to  be  the  'Assessor 
of  Zeus.'  Demosthenes*  pleads  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  honour 
Fair  Order  {KvvotiLa^  who  loves  just  deeds  and  is  the  Saviour  of 
cities  and  countries,  and  Justice  (Dike),  holy  and  unswerving,  whom 
Orpheus  who  instituted  our  most  sacred  mysteries  declares  to  be 
seated  by  the  throne  of  Zeus.  The  dating  of  Orphic  hymns  is  • 
precarious,  but  it  looks  as  though  Demosthenes  had  in  his  mind 
the  Orphic  Hymn  to  Dike'  or  at  least  its  prototype : 

*I  sing  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Dike  of  fair  form, 
Who  sits  upon  the  holy  throne  of  Zeus 
The  king,  and  on  the  life  of  mortals  doth  look  down, 
And  heavy  broods  her  justice  on  the  unjust.' 

The  Orphic  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  notion  of  Vengeance. 
Dike  as  avenger  finds  a  place,  it  will  be  seen  later  (p.  612),  in  the 
Orphic  Hade&  Hosia,  the  real  Heavenly  Justice,  she  who  is 
Right  and  Sanctity  and  Freedom  and  Purity  all  in  one,  never 


1  Soph.  Ant.  74.  «  Hea.  Theog.  901. 

3  Eur.  Bacch.  991  tru  Alxa  <^€p6i  trta  ^i^^pot. 

*  Dem.  c.  Arittogeit.  xxv.  11.  *  Orph,  Hymn.  Lxn. 
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attained  a  vivid  and  constant  personality ;  she  is  a  goddess  for  the 
few,  not  the  many ;  only  Euripides^  called  her  by  her  heavenly  name 
and  made  his  Bacchants  sing  to  her  a  hymn: 

'  Thou  Immaculate  on  high ; 
Thou  Recording  Purity; 
Thou  that  stoopest,  Golden  Wing, 
Earthward,  mauward,  pitying, 
Hoarest  thou  this  angry  king?* 

It  was  Euripides,  and  perhaps  only  Euripides,  who  made  the 
goddess  Hosia  in  the  image  of  his  own  high  desire,  and,  though  the 
Orphic  word  and  Orphic  rites  constantly  pointed  to  a  purity  that 
was  also  freedom,  to  a  sanctity  that  was  by  union  with  rather  than 
submission  to  the  divine,  yet  Orphism  constantly  renounced  its 
birth -right,  reverted  as  it  were  to  the  old  savage  notion  of  absti- 
nence {a^veia).    After  the  ecstasy  of 

*I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests,' 

the  end  of  the  mystic's  confession  falls  dull  and  sad  and  formal: 

*  Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 
Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been*.' 

He  that  is  free  and  holy  {oaitoOeis:)  and  divine,  marks  his  divinity 
by  a  dreary  formalism.  He  wears  white  garments,  he  flies  from 
death  and  birth,  from  all  physical  contagion,  his  lips  are  pure 
from  flesh-food,  he  fasts  after  as  before  the  Divine  Sacrament 
He  follows  in  fact  all  the  rules  of  asceticism  familiar  to  us  as 
*  Pythagorean/ 

Diogenes  Laertius'  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras  gives  a  summary 
of  these  prescriptions,  which  show  but  too  sadly  and  clearly  the 
reversion  to  the  negative  purity  of  abstinence  (ar/veia).    *  Purifica- 

^  Eur.  Bacch.  370'0<r<a  Tlrrva  dtOv.  It  is  worth  noting  in  oonneotion  with  the 
'0<r£a  of  Euripides,  that  on  tomb-in scriptious  in  Phrygia,  and  so  far  as  at  present 
known  only  there,  dedications  occur  to  a  divinity  bearing  the  titles  $aun  koX 
dUatos.  These  inscriptions  are  of  Koman  date,  and  it  is  usual  to  refer  them  to 
Mithras  worship,  but,  found  as  they  are  in  Phrygia,  the  home  of  the  Baoohants,  it 
is  possible,  I  think,  that  they  may  indicate  an  old  tradition  of  Cybele  worship.  See 
Koscher  s.v.  Hosios. 

''^  '   rdXXev/ca  d'  ef/xara  ^i^yw 

yi¥€aL¥  re  ^porCap  koX  veKpoBiiKtis 

»  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Fyth.  19  g  33. 
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tion,  they  say,  is  by  means  of  cleansings  and  baths  and  aspersions, 
and  because  of  this  a  man  must  keep  himself  from  funerals  and 
marriages  and  every  kind  of  physical  pollution,  and  abstain  from 
all  food  that  is  dead  or  has  been  killed,  and  from  mullet  and  from 
the  fish  melanurus,  and  from  eggs,  and  from  animals  that  lay  eggs, 
and  from  beans,  and  from  the  other  things  that  are  forbidden  by 
those  who  accomplish  holy  rites  of  initiation.*  The  savage  origin 
of  these  fastings  and  taboos  on  certain  foods  has  been  discussed ; 
they  are  deep-rooted  in  the  ritual  of  aTrorpoirrj,  of  aversion,  which 
fears  and  seeks  to  evade  the  physical  contamination  of  the  Keres 
inherent  in  all  things.  Plato',  in  his  inverted  fashion,  realizes  that 
the  Orphic  life  was  a  revival  of  things  primitive.  In  speaking  of  the 
golden  days  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  stained  with  blood, 
when  men  oflFered  honey  cakes  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  says  then 
it  was  not  holy  {oaiov)  to  eat  or  offer  flesh-food,  but  men  lived  a 
sort  of  *  Orphic '  life,  as  it  is  called. 

Poets  and  philosophers,  then  as  now,  sated  and  hampered  by 
the  complexities  and  ugliness  of  luxury,  looked  back  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  old  beautiful  gentle  simplicity,  the  picture  of  which 
was  still  before  their  eyes  in  antique  ritual,  in  the  oaia,  the  rites 
of  the  underworld  gods — those  gods  who  in  their  beautiful  con- 
servatism kept  their  service  cleaner  and  simpler  than  the  lives 
of  their  worshippers.  Sophocles*  in  the  lost  Polyidos  tells  of  the 
sacrifice  '  dear  to  these  gods': 

*Wool  of  the  Bheep  was  there,  fruit  of  the  vine. 
Libations  and  the  treasured  store  of  grapes. 
And  manifold  fruits  were  there,  mingled  with  grain 
And  oil  of  olive,  and  fair  curious  combs 
Of  wax  compacted  by  the  yellow  bee.' 

Some  of  these  gods,  it  has  been  seen,  would  not  taste  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine:  such  were  at  Athens  the  Sun,  tl\e  Moon,  the 
Dawn,  the  Muses,  the  Nymphs,  Mnemosyne  and  Ourania.  To 
them  the  Athenians',  who  were  careful  in  matters  of  religion 
{oaioi),  brought  only  sober  oflFerings,  nephalia ;  and  such  an  oflFering 
we  have  seen  was  brought  to  Dionysos-Hades.  Philochoros*,  to 
our  great  surprise,  extends  the  list  of  wineless  divinities  to 

1  Plat.  Legg.  yi.  p.  782. 

2  Soph.  frg.  464,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abst,  ii.  p.  134. 
'  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed,  Col.  100. 

*  PhUoch.  frg.  30,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  'Oed.  Col  99. 
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Dionysos.  Plutarch^  knows  the  custom  of  the  wineless  libation 
to  Dionysos,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  day  explains  it  as  an 
ascetic  protest.  In  his  treatise  on  *the  Preservation  of  Health' 
he  says,  '  We  often  sacrifice  nephalia  to  Dionysos,  accustoming 
ourselves  rightly  not  to  desire  unmixed  wine/  The  practice  is 
manifestly  a  survival  in  ritual  of  the  old  days  before  Dionjrsos  took 
possession  of  the  vine,  or  rather  the  vine  took  possession  of  him. 

Empedokles  had  taught  men  that  '  to  fast  from  evil '  was  a 
great  and  divine  thing ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  *  wineless  '  rites 
became  to  those  who  lived  the  Orphic  life  the  sjrmbol,  perhaps 
the  sacrament,  of  their  spiritual  abstinence.  Plutarch  we  know 
(p.  628)  was  suspected  by  his  robuster  friends  of  Orphism,  and 
probably  with  good  reason.  In  his  dialogue  on  'Freedom  from 
Anger'  he*  makes  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  transparently  him- 
self, tell  how  he  conquered  his  natural  irritability.  He  set  himself 
to  observe  certain  days  as  sacred,  on  which  he  would  not  get  angry, 
just  as  he  might  have  abstained  from  getting  drunk  or  taking  any 
wine,  and  these  'angerless  days'  he  offered  to  God  as  '.Nephalia' 
or  *  Melisponda,'  and  then  he  tried  a  whole  mouth,  and  then  two, 
till  he  was  cured.  To  a  gi'eater  than  Plutarch,  a  priest  who  was 
poet  also,  the  wineless  sacrifice  of  the  Eumenides*  is  chaiged 
with  sacramental  meaning;  the  rage  of  the  king  is  over,  in  his 
heart  is  meekness,  in  his  hands  olive,  shorn  wool,  water  and 
honey ;  so  only  may  he  enter  their  sanctuary,  *  he  sober  and  they 
wineless.' 

In  the  confession  of  the  Orphic  there  is  no  mention  of  wine, 
no  avowal  of  having  sacramentally  drunk  it,  no  resolve  to  abstain. 
The  Bacchos,  with  whom  the  mystic  is  made  one,  is  the  ancient 
Bull-god,  lord  of  the  life  of  Nature,  rather  than  Bromios,  god  of 
intoxication.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mystic  is 
a  votary  of  the  Mother  as  w^ell  as  the  Son,  and  though  the  Mother 
is  caught  and  carried  away  in  the  later  revels  of  the  Son,  she  is 
never  goddess  of  the  vine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later 
Orphics  turned  rather  to  the  Mother  than  the  Son ;  they  revived 
the  ancient  rite  of  earth  to  earth  burial,  supplanted  for  a  time  by 
cremation,  and  the  house  of  Pythagoras*  was  called  by  the  people 

^  Plut.  de  tuend.  saniL  xvii.  ^  Plut.  de  cohihend.  ir,  xn.  sub  fin. 

3  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  100,  vifi<f>Q)¥  aolwoiSt  and  Bchol.  ad  loc. 
*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Fythag.'  xv.,  and  see  p.  91. 
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of  Metapontum  the  *  temple  of  Demeter/  Pythagoras  never  insisted 
on  '  total  abstinence/  but  he  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  would 
drink  plain  water  they  would  be  clearer  in  head  as  well  as  healthier 
in  body.  In  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Mother,  rites  instituted 
before  the  coming  of  the  grape,  they  found  the  needful  divine 
precedent* : 

*Then  Metaneira  brought  her  a  cup  of  honey-sweet  wine. 
But  the  goddess  would  not  drink  it,  she  shook  her  head  for  a  sign, 
For  red  wine  she  might  not  taste,  and  she  bade  them  bring  her  meal 
And  water  and  mix  it  together,  and  mint  that  is  soft  to  feel. 
Metaneira  did  her  bidding  and  straight  the  posset  she  dight. 
And  holy  Deo  took  it  and  drank  thereof  for  a  rite.' 

It  is  strange  that  Orpheus  if  he  came  from  the  North,  the 
land  of  Homeric  banquets,  should  have  preached  abstinence  from 
flesh:  if  he  was  of  Cretan  origin  the  difficulty  disappears. 
Perhaps  also  such  abstinence  is  a  necessarj^  concomitant  of  a 
mysticism  that  asks  for  nothing  shoi*t  of  divinity.  The  mystic 
Porphyry'  says  clearly  that  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food '  is  not  meant  for  soldiers  or  for  athletes ;  for  these 
flesh  food  may  be  needful.  He  writes  for  those  who  would  lay 
aside  every  weight  and  '  entering  the  stadium  naked  and  un- 
clothed would  strive  in  the  Olympic  contest  of  the  soul.'  And 
a  great  modern  mystic",  looking  more  deeply  and  more  humbly 
into  the  mystery  of  things  natural,  writes  as  follows: 

'  Toute  noire  justice,  toute  nutre  morale,  toiis  nos  sentiments  et 
toutes  nos  pensies  dirivent  en  sojume  de  trois  ou  quatre  besoins 
primordiauXf  dont  le  principal  est  celui  de  la  nourritwre.  La 
moindre  modification  de  Van  de  ces  hesoins  am^nerait  des  changements 
considerables  dans  notre  me  morale.^  Maeterlinck  believes,  as 
Pythagoras  did,  that  those  who  abstain  from  flesh  food  *  ont  senti 
leurs  forces  s'accroitre,  leur  santi  se  ritablir  ou  s*affermii\  leur  espi'it 
s'alliger  et  se  purifi^,  comme  au  soHir  d'une  prison  seculaire 
naus^bonde  et  miserable* 

But  the  plain  carnal  man  in  ancient  Athens  would  have  none 
of  this.  What  to  him  are  octa,  things  hallowed  to  the  god,  as 
compared  with  pofiifjLa,  things  consecrated  by  his  own  usage  ?  So 

1  nom.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  205—210 

de^fUvri  5'  (xrirji  ivi^rj  froXinrdrvia  Ai;ci. 
'  Porphyr.  de  Ab»t.  u.  4  and  i.  31. 
'  Maeterlinck,  Le  Temple  eruevelif  p.  188. 
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Demosthenes  taunts  Aeschines,  because  he  cries  aloud  *  Bad  have 
I  fled,  better  have  I  found ' ;  so  Theseus  S  the  bluflF  warrior,  hates 
Hippolytos,  not  only,  or  perhaps  not  chiefly,  because  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  sinner,  but  because  he  is  an  Orphic,  righteous  over- 
much. All  his  rage  of  flesh  and  blood  breaks  out  against  the 
prig  and  the  ascetic. 

*  Now  is  thy  day  !    Now  vaunt  thee ;  thou  so  pure, 
No  flesh  of  life  may  pass  thy  lips !    Now  lure 
Fools  after  thee ;  call  Or^jheus  King  and  Lord, 
Make  ecstasies  and  wonders !    Thumb  thine  hoard 
Of  ancient  scrolls  and  ghostly  mysteries. 
Now  thou  art  caught  and  known.    Shun  men  like  these, 
I  charge  ye  all !    With  solemn  words  they  chase 
Their  prey,  and  in  their  hearts  plot  foul  disgrace.' 

Happily  there  were  in  Athens  also  those  who  did  not  hate  but 
simply  laughed,  laughed  aloud  genially  and  healthily  at  the  outward 
absurdities  of  the  thing,  at  all  the  mummery  and  hocus-pocus 
to  which  the  lower  sort  of  Orphic  gave  such  solemn  intent. 
Among  these  genial  scoffers  was  Aristophanes. 

There  is  no  more  kindly  and  delightful  piece  of  fooling  than  the 
scene  in  the  Clouds^  in  which  he  deliberately  and  in  detail  parodies 
-  the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  tension  of  Orphism  is  great ;  it  is,  Uke 
all  mysticisms,  a  state  of  mind  intrinsically  and  necessarily  tran- 
sient, and  we  can  well  imagine  that,  in  his  lighter  moods,  the  most 
pious  of  Orphics  might  have  been  glad  to  join  the  general  fun.  In 
any  case  it  helps  us  to  realize  vividly  both  the  mise-en'Schne  of  the 
mysteries  themselves  and  the  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  towards 
them.  Exactly  what  pai*ticular  rite  is  selected  for  parody  we  do 
not  know  ;  probably  some  lesser  mystery  of  purification,  for  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  supreme  sacramental  feast  of  bull's  flesh  nor 
to  the  idea  that  the  neophyte  is  made  one  with  the  god. 

The  old  unhappy  father  Strepsiades  comes  to  the  *  Thinking- 
Shop*  of  Sokrates  that  he  may  learn  to  evade  his  creditors 
by  dexterity  of  speech  and  new-fangled  sophistries  in  general 
A  disciple  opens  the  door  with  reluctance  and  warns  Strepsiades 
that  he  cannot  reveal  these  *  mysteries '  to  the  chance  comer. 
Strepsiades  enters  and  sees  a  number  of  other  disciples  lost  in 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  952. 

^  Ar.  Nuh.  223  if.    That  this  scene  is  in  intent  a  parody  of  Orphic  oeremonial 
was  first  observed  by  Dr  Dieterich,  Rh.  Mm.  1898,  p.  275. 
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be  contemplation  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  calls  for  Sokrates 
nd  is  answered  by  a  voice  up  in  the  air. 

SSbit.    Why  dost  thou  call  me,  Creature  of  a  Day? 
iStr.    First  tell  me  please,  what  are  you  doing  up  there? 
SoL    I  walk  in  air  and  contemplate  the  Sun.* 

Here  is  the  first  Orphic  touch.  Sokrates  instead  of  climbing 
mountain  has  taken  an  easier  way :  he  is  suspended  in  a  basket, 
nd,  Orpheus-like,  reveres  the  Sun.  The  mysteries  are  not 
Jleusinian,  not  of  the  underworld.  The  comedian  might  and 
id  dare  to  bring  the  Mystics  of  Kore  and  lacchos  in  Hades  on 
ie  stage,  but  a  direct  parody  of  the  actual  ceremony  of  initiation 
b  Eleusis  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  by  orthodox  Athens, 
he  Eleusinian  rites  had  become  by  that  time  a  state  religion, 
)litically  and  socially  sacred  (vofiifia).  The  Orphics  were  Dis- 
inters, and  a  parody  of  Orphic  mysteries  was  an  appeal  at  once  to 
Dpular  prejudice  and  popular  humour.  Sokrates  explains  that 
2  is  sitting  aloft  to  avoid  the  intermixture  of  earthly  elements  in 
is  contemplation ;  again  we  have  a  skit  on  the  Orphic  doctrine 
:  the  double  nature  of  man,  earthly  and  heavenly,  and  the  need 
>r  purification  from  earthly  Titanic  admixture. 

After  some  preliminary  nonsense  Strepsiades  tells  his  need, 
nd  Sokrates  descends  and  asks: 

*Now,  would  you  fain 
Know  clearly  of  divine  affairs,  their  nature 
When  rightly  apprehended? 

Str,  Yes,  if  I  may. 
Sok,  And  would  you  share  the  converse  of  the  Clouds, 
The  spiritual  beings  we  worship? 

Str.  Why,  yes,  rather. 
Sok.  Then  take  your  seat  ujwn  this  sacred — campstool. 
Str,  All  right,  Vm  here. 

Sol'.  And  now,  take  you  this  wreath. 
Str.  A  wreath — what  for?   Oh  mercy,  Sokrates, 

Don't  sacrifice  me,  I'm  not  Athamas  ! 
Sok.  No,  no.    I'm  only  doing  just  the  things 

We  do  at  initiations.' 

Strepsiades  is  of  the  old  order ;  he  knows  nothing  of  these  new 
spiritual  beings '  worshipped  by  Orphics  and  sophists.  Something 
eligious  and  uncomfortable  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  and  his 
houghts  instinctively  revert  to  the  old  order.  A  wreath  suggests  a 
acrificial  victim,  and  the  typical  victim  is  Athamas  (p.  61).  Sokrates 
,t  once  corrects  him,  and  puts  the  audience  on  the  right  scent, 
t  is  not  a  commpn  old-world  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  *  initiation '  into  a 

H.  33 
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new-fangled  rite,  in  which  it  would  appear  the  mystic  was  crowned, 
probably  by  way  of  consecration  to  the  gods.  Strepsiades  is  not 
clear  about  the  use  of  such  things: 

'Str.  Well,  what  good 
Shall  I  get  out  of  it? 

SoL  Why,  jiist  this,  you'll  be 
A  floury  knave,  uttering  fine  flowers  of  speech. 
Now  just  keep  still. 

Str.  By  Jove,  be  sure  you  do  it, 
Come  flour  me  well,  I'll  be  a  flowery  knave 

If  any  doubt  were  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
parodied,  the  words  translated  'flour'  {rpLfifia,  iraiirdXtj)  to  pre- 
serve the  pun,  settle  the  matter.  The  word  rpififia  means  some- 
thing rubbed,  pounded,  KporaXo^  the  noise  made  in  rubbing  and 
pounding;  it  might  be  rendered  'rattle.'  iranraXri  is  the  fine 
flour  or  powder  resulting  from  the  process.  Strepsiades  is  to 
become  subtle  in  his  arguments,  a  rattle  in  his  speech.  The 
words  would  have  no  sort  of  point  but  for  the  fact  that  Sokrates 
at  the  moment  takes  up  two  pieces  of  gypsum,  pounds  them 
together  and  bespatters  Strepsiades  till  he  is  white  all  over  like 
a  Cretan  mystic.  The  scholiast^  is  quite  clear  as  to  what  was  done 
on  the  stage.  '  Sokrates  while  speaking  rubs  together  two  friable 
stones,  and  beating  them  against  each  other  collects  the  splinters 
and  pelts  the  old  man  with  them,  as  they  pelt  the  victims  with 
grain.'  He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  thing  done,  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  ritual  imitated.  Strepsiades,  as  Sokrates  said,  is  not  being 
sacrificed  ;  it  is  not  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  that  is  mimicked,  but  of 
initiation. 

The  certainty  that  the  scene  is  one  of  initiation,  not  sacrifice, 
is  made  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  Strepsiades  is  sitting  all 
the  while,  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  a  sort  of  truckle-bed  or  camp- 
stool  (aKLfi7rov<;).  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  a-Kifivovf;  in 
mystic  ritual,  but  it  is  clearly  the  comic  equivalent  of  the  seat  or 
throne  {dp6vo<;)  used  in  Orphic  rites.   The  candidate  for  initiation, 

1  At.  Nuh,  259 

2T.   clra  3i)  rl  K€pSa¥ia; 
20.    \^€iv  y€¥T^<r€i  rplfifjMf  Kp6raXoy,  wcutriXtj. 

2T.  fid  rbif  AL*  ov  rf^ei&aei  y4  fw 
KaraTraTTdfievos  ykp  iraiTdXi;  ycvfyrotKU, 
5  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nuh.  200  ravra  fiiv  \iywv  6  Zci)irpdn7S  \L9o\n  TeptrpiBw  TUpbfWt 
Kal  KpoOuiv  irpbs  dXXiJXoi'y  <n;va7a7w»'  rd  diro  ro&rtav  0pa6<rfjMTa  jSdXXci  tw  vpwfikV 
avTois  Kaddwep  rd  Upeia  rats  ouXaij  ol  Oijo^ns. 
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ether  Eleusinian  or  Orphic,  was  always  seated,  and  the  cere- 
oy  was  known  as  the  *  seating '  or  enthronement.  Dion 
tysostom^  says  those  who  perform  initiation  ceremonies  are 
it  in  the  ceremony  called  'the  seating'  to  make  the  candi- 
es sit  down  and  to  dance  round  them.  It  is  to  this  ceremonial 
t  Plato^  alludes  in  the  Euthydemxis.  *  You  don't  see,  Kleinias, 
t  the  two  strangers  are  doing  what  the  officials  in  the  rites  of 
Korybantes  are  wont  to  do,  when  they  perform  the  ceremony  of 
ating"  for  the  man  who  is  about  to  be  initiated.'  Kleinias  is 
lergoing  instruction  like  the  neophyte  in  the  mysteries  ;  he  has 
;it  in  silence  while  his  instructors  dance  argumentatively  round 
I,  uttering  what  seem  to  him  unmeaning  words. 
So  far  Strepsiades  is  a  mystic  in  the  first  stage  of  initiation, 
he  is  being  prepared  and  purified.  All  this  ceremonial  is  pre- 
inary  to  the  next  stage,  that  of  full  vision  {hroirreia).  He  is 
ted  on  the  stool,  he  is  covered  with  chalk,  to  one  end  only, 
[  that  is  that  he  may  behold  clearly,  may  hold  communion  with, 

heavenly  gods.  Sokratesi  in  regular  ritual  fashion,  first  pro- 
ms the  sacred  silence,  then  makes  preliminary  prayer  to 

sophistic  quasi-Orphic  divinities  of  Atmosphere  and  Ether*, 
I  finally  invokes  the  Holy  Clouds  in  pseudo-solemn  ritual 
lion: 

Ic.  Silence  the  aged  man  must  keep,  imtil  our  prayer  be  ended. 

0  Atmosphere  unlimited,  who  keepst  our  earth  suspended, 
Bright  Ether  and  ye  Holy  Clouds,  who  send  the  storm  and  thunder, 
Arise,  appear  above  his  head,  a  Thinker  waits  in  wonder. 

r.  Wait,  please,  I  must  put  on  some  things  before  the  rain  has  drowned  me, 

1  left  at  home  my  leather  cap  and  macintosh,  confoimd  me. 

k.  Come,  0  come  !    Bring  to  this  man  full  revelation. 
Come,  0  come !    Whether  aloft  ye  hold  your  station 
•  On  Olympus'  holy  summits,  smitten  of  storm  and  snow, 
Or  in  the  Father's  gardens,  Okeanos,  down  below, 
Ye  weave  your  sacred  dance,  or  ye  draw  with  your  pitchers  gold 
Draughts  from  the  fount  of  Nile,  or  if  perchance  ye  hold 
Maiotis  mere  in  ward,  or  the  steep  Mimantian  height, 
Snow-capped,  hearken,  we  pray,  vouchsafe  to  accept  our  rite 
And  in  our  holy  meed  of  sjicritice  take  delight.' 

Bio  Chrysost.  Or.  xn.  387  eltaOaaiv  iv  rf  KoKovfiivifi  Bpo^iafjuf  KaOiaayres  roifs 
'fiivovs  ol  TeXoufTet  K^xXip  TepixopcOei^, 

Plat.  Euthyd.  277  d. 
'  Aether,  air  and  whirlwind  frequently  ap})ear  in  the  Orphic  fragments 
lerved  to  us,  e.g.  Damage.  Qiiaetst.  de  primis  princ.  p.  147  Kal  yiip  'Op^i/s* 
(iTfiTa  5'  I!t€v^€  fUyas  Xpdvot  aWipi  dLqf 
uttov  dpyOpeov, 
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The  address  is  after  the  regular  ritual  pattern,  which  mentions, 
for  safety's  sake,  any  and  every  place  where  the  divine  beings  are 
likely  to  wander.    That  such  an  invocation  formed  part  of  Orphic 
Dionysiac  rites  is  not  only  a  priori  probable  but  certain  from  the 
lacchos  song  in  the  Frogs  (p.  541).    In  a  word  the  *full  revelation,' 
the  iiroirreLa,  of  these  and  all  mysteries,  was  only  an  intensification, 
a  mysticizing,  of  the  old  Epiphany  rites — the  *  Appear,  appear 'of 
the  Bacchants,  the  *  summoning'  of  the  Bull-god  by  the  women  of 
Elis  (p.  438).    It  was  this  Epiphany,  outward  and  inward,  that 
was  the  goal  of  all  purification,   of  all  consecration,  not  the 
enunciation  or  elucidation  of  arcane  dogma,  but  the  revelation, 
the  fruition,  of  the  god  himself.  To  what  extent  these  Epiphanies 
were  actualized  by  pantomimic  performances  we  do  not  know; 
that  some  form  of  mimetip  representation  was  enacted  seems 
probable  from  the  scene  that  follows  the  Epiphany  of  the  Clouds, 
when  Strepsiades  confused  and  amazed  gi-opes  in  bewilderment, 
and  bit  by  bit  attains  clear  vision  of  the  goddesses. 

That  the  new  divinities  are  goddesses  is  as  near  as  Aristophanes 
dare  go  to  a  skit  on  Eleusinian  rites ;  that  they  are  goddesses  of 
the  powers  of  the  air,  not  dread  underworld  divinities,  saves  him 
from  all  scandal  as  regards  his  Elstablished  Church.  He  guaids 
himself  still  further  by  making  his  Clouds,  in  one  of  their  lovely 
little  songs,  chant  the  piety  of  Athens,  home  of  the  mysteries. 

Tbe  Clouds  themselves  were  as  safe  as  they  were  poetical 
Even  the  Orphics  did  not  actually  worship  clouds ;  but  their  theo- 
gony,  their  cosmogony,  is,  as  will  later  (Chap,  xii.)  be  seen,  full  of 
vague  nature-impersonations,  of  air  and  ether  and  EIrebos  and 
Chaos,  and  the  whirlpool  of  things  unbom.  No  happier  incar- 
nation of  all  this,  this  and  the  vague  confused  cosmical  philosophy 
it  embodied,  than  the  shifting  wonder  of  mists  and  clouds. 

The  scene,  though  it  goes  on  far  too  long,  must  have  been 
exquisitely  comic.  With  no  stage  directions  probably  half  the 
trivial  and  absurd  details  have  been  lost,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  the  whole  hocus-pocus  of  an  Orphic  mystery  was  carefnlly 

and  in  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  the  Sun  preserved  by  MaotobiuB  Sat,  i.  23.  Si 

Solem  esse  omnia  et  Orpheus  testatur  his  versibas : 

k4k\v0i  TTjXeirdpov  Slvrfs  iXucavyia  k6k\o¥ 
ovpavlais  <rTpo<pd\^y^i  ircplSpofiov  oUp  iXtaauw 
aryXae  ZeO  A(6yur6,  xdrep  ir6rrov,  Tdrep  atifs, 
"HXte  irayyetfiTvp  vovcUoXe  XP^^^<^*77^'» 

wordn  which  might  have  been  sung  by  Sokrates  in  his  badcet. 
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mimicked.  We  can  even  imagine  that  Sokrates  was  dressed 
up  as  an  initiating  Silen,  such  a  one  as  is  depicted  in  the  relief 
in  fig.  149. 

We  can  also  imagine  that  in  Athens  it  was  hard  to  be  an 
Orphic,  a  dissenter,  a  prig,  a  man  overmuch  concerned  about  his 
own  soul.  We  have  seen  how  against  such  eccentrics  the  advo- 
cate Demosthenes  could  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  a  jury. 
We  know  that  to  Theophrastos'  it  was  the  characteristic  of  a 
'superstitious  man'  that  he  went  every  month  to  the  priest  of  ^ 
the  Orphic  mysteries  to  participate  in  these  rites,  and  we  gather 
dimly  that  he  did  not  always  find  sympathy  at  home  ;  his  wife  was 
sometimes  'too  busy'  to  go  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take  the 
nurse  and  children. 

Plutarch*,  sympathetic  as  he  is  to  some  aspects  of  Orphism, 
yet,  in  his  protest  against  superstition,  says,  *  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  make  men  atheists,  the  incantations,  wavings 
and  enchantments  and  magic,  runnings  round  and  tabourings, 
unclean  purifications,  filthy  cleansings,  barbarous  and  outrageous 
penances  in  sanctuaries,  and  bemirings.'  And  again',  when  he 
is  describing  the  hapless  plight  of  the  man  who  thinks  that 
afiliction  comes  to  him  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  'It  is  useless 
to  speak  to  him,  to  try  and  help  him.  He  sits  girt  about  with  foul 
rags,  and  many  a  time  he  strips  himself  and  rolls  about  naked  in 
the  mud ;  he  accuses  himself  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
he  has  eaten  something  or  drunk  something  or  walked  in  some 
road  the  divinity  forbade  him/  This  morbid  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  Orphic  trait.  Pythagoras*  advised 
his  disciples  to  repeat  these  lines  to  themselves  when  they  went 
home  at  night : 

*What  have  I  done  amiss?  what  of  right  accomplished?  ^ 
What  that  I  ought  to  have  doue  have  I  omitted  to  do  ?' 

'  When  he  is  at  his  best,'  Plutarch  goes  on,  '  and  has  only  a  slight 
attack  of  superstition  on  him  he  will  sit  at  home,  becensed  and 

1  Theoph.  Char,  xxvra. 

•  Plut.  de  Superstit,  xn.  rrjt  deiffidaifioylas  (pya  xal  iraBri  KarayiXaara  Kal 
l^fiara  xal  Kiv-^fiaTa  koX  yo7jr€iax  xal  fiaytiai  KafT€pi5pofial  Kal  rvixTOMiCfjuoi  koX  dKdSaproi 
liJkv  KaBapfiol,  />vwapcd  Hi  dyyeiai,  ^dp0apoi  5i  koI  ircLpdyofUH  irpbs  Updis  KoXaafioi  Kal 
irptywTjX  oiKUTfJioi . 

»  Plut.  de  SuperstiU  vn.  *  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Pyth.  xix. 
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bespattered,  with  a  parcel  of  old  women  round  him,  hanging  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  on  him  as  though,  as  Bion  says,  he  were 
a  peg.'  Such  rites  as  .  those  described  by  Plutarch  were  not  late 
decadent  inventions,  though  we  hear  of  them  mainly  from  late 
authors ;  they  were  primitive  savageries  revived  with  new  spiritual 
meaning  by  the  Orphics.  Herakleitos*  refers  to  them :  *  polluted 
they  are  purified  with  blood,  as  though  if  a  man  stepped  into  mud 
he  should  be  purified  by  mud/ 

This  is  the  shady  side  of  Orphism,  the  way  it  had  of  attaching 
to  itself  ancient,  obscure  and  even  degraded  rites,  the  more  obscure 
the  easier  to  mysticize.  It  was  this  shady  side  that  Plato  hated, 
against  which  he  protested.  In  the  Republic^  he  says  'seers 
and  mendicant  quacks  besiege  rich  men's  doors,  exhibiting  books 

by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus  and  in  accordance  with  these  they 

perform  sacrifices,  inducing  not  only  individual  persons  but  whole 
cities  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  freedom  and  purification  from 
^  sins,  while  you  are  still  alive,  by  sacrifices  and  performances  that 
might  please  a  child,  and  that  there  are  things  they  call  "  rites," 
which  will  release  us  from  suffering  after  we  are  dead,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  perform  them,  then  there  are  fearful  things  in  store 
for  us/  The  Orphics,  alas,  fell  before  the  temptation,  always 
assailing  the  theologist,  to  enforce  his  moral  and  religious  precepts 
by  the  terrors  of  another  world;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lower  class  of  Orphic  priest  in  some  fashion  sold  indulgences. 
The  fearful  things  with  which  the  uninitiated  were  threatened,  will 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  Orphic  eschatology. 


The  Liknophoria. 

The  tearing  of  the  bull  is,  however  mysticized,  a  savage  org}' ; 
the  purification  by  mud  and  clay  can  never  have  been  pleasing.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  Orphic  ceremonial  of  more  genial 
content — the  Liknophoria,  the  carrying  of  the  liknon. 

In  discussing  the  worship  of  Dionysos  Liknites  at  Delphi,  a 
worship  attended,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  a  secret  sacrifice  per- 

^  Heracleit.  frg.  180,  Bywater,  Kadalpowrai      aX/iart  fuauf6fuyQi  (5<nrcp      ef  rit 
is  irrjXbv  ifi^as  m)\(f  diropl^oiTo, 
«  Hato,  Rep.  364  b. 
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formed  by  priests  who  bore  the  specially  Orphic  name  of  Hosioi, 
Holy  Ones,  we  have  seen  the  liknon  in  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  infant, 
god  (p.  402).  It  will  further  be  noted  that  Dionysos  Liknites  is, 
like  the  infant  Ploutos  in  the  cornucopia,  only  an  anthropomorphic 
presentation  of  the  new-bom  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the  fruits 
whether  of  spring  or  autumn;  he  is  a  male  form  of  Kore  the 
Barth-daughter.  The  ceremony  of  'waking'  him  was  primarily 
but  a  mimetic  summons  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  fruits 
in  due  season. 

On  the  relief  in  fig.  148  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich'  we 
see  a  shovel-shaped  liknon,  of  a  shape  that  might  well  serve 


Fio.  148. 


For  a  cradle ;  but  it  contains  not  a  child,  only  grapes  and  leaves, 
md  the  phallic  symbol  of  animal  life.  The  relief,  of  Hellenistic 
date,  represents  a  peasant  going  to  market;  he  carries  fruits 
md  some  animal  slung  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  he 
drives  in  front  of  him  a  cow  with  her  calf  tied  on  to  her.    He  is 

1  Munich  Glyptothek,  No.  601.    Schreiber,  Hell.  Reliefbilder,  Taf.  80  a. 
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passing  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysos ;  a  wine  cup  and  torches  and  a 

thyrsos  are  seen  to  the  left.   Up  above  is  a  second  little  shrine  with 

a  Herm,  whether  of  Hermes  or  Dionysos  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

High  in  the  middle  of  the  main  building  is  an  elaborate  erection, 

on  the  top  of  which  is  set  up  the  sacred  liknon. 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  a  fragment  of  Sophocles^: 

*Gk>  on  your  road, 
All  ye  the  folk  of  handicraft  who  pray 
To  Ergano,  your  bright-eyed  child  of  Zeus, 
With  service  of  your  posted  winnow-corbe.* 

The  passage  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  that  the  liknon,  the 

harvest  basket,  though  undoubtedly  used  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 

was  nowise  confined  to  him.    Athene  Ergane,  goddess  at  first  no 

doubt  of  '  works '  in  the  Hesiodic  sense,  of  tilth*  rather  than  of 


Fio.  149. 

weaving  and  handicraft,  was,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (p.  301), 
only  another  Kore,  the  local  Elarth-daughter  of  Athens.  To  her 
rather  than  to  the  work-fellow  of  Hephaistos,  the  liknon  full  of 

^  Soph.  frg.  724  ffTardit 
XlKyoiai  wpoffTp^TeaBt, 

•  I  have  already  discussed  the  liknon  in  connection  with  the  fragment  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Classical  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  270.  In  the  Thorwaldaen  oollectioD 
at  Copenhagen  there  is  a  relief  closely  analogous  to  that  in  fig.  148.  A  likMH 
is  erected  on  a  column  :  above  it  appears  a  large  goat's  head,  see  Schxeiber,  Relief- 
bilder,  Taf.  cxi.  1. 
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fruits  was  a  fit  offering,  and  in  solemn  consecration  it  was  set  up, 
erected  (oTaroi/),  as  on  the  relief.  The  word  '  erected '  is  used  no 
doubt  to  mark  the  contrast  with  other  ceremonies  of  the  carrying 
of  the  liknon  (Liknophoria). 

This  setting  up  of  the  liknon  was  too  open  and  public  a  matter 
to  be  a  mysteiy.  It  was  a  mere  offering  of  first-fruits  whether  to 
Athene  or  Kore  or  Liknites.  But  in  the  service  of  Liknites  there 
was  an  element  of  mystery,  the  birth  of  the  divine  child,  and  it  is 
largely  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Dionysos  that  the  liknon  takes  y/ 
on  mystic  developments.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  determined 
Orphic  mysticizing. 

In  the  relief*  reproduced  in  fig.  149  we  have  what  is  manifestly 
a  Dionysiac  mysteiy.  The  neophyte  is  in  the  act  of  being 
veiled ;  he  may  not  look  at  the  liknon,  with  its  fruit  and  sacred 
symbol,  which  will  presently  be  placed  upon  his  head.  A  satyr 
holds  it  in  readiness,  and  behind  the  neophyte  is  a  Maenad  with 
her  cymbal. 

The  veiling  of  the  head  marks  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
ceremony.  We  see  it  again  in  the  delicate  piece  of  stucco-work  from 


Fig.  150. 


the  Famesina  palace  reproduced  in  fig.  150,  and  now  in  the  Museo 

1  Baumeiater,  DenkmnUr  p.  449,  fig.  496.  Campaua  op.  plcut.  45.  An  almost 
identical  relief  on  a  'Campana'  terracotta  is  in  the  Kestner  Museum  at  Hanover. 
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delle  Therme  at  Roine\  The  scene  is  clearly  one  of  initiation; 
the  thyrsos  carried  by  the  boy  with  head  closely  veiled  marks  it  as 
a  mystery  of  Dionysos.  A  priest  is  unveiling  an  object  on  what 
seems  to  be  an  altar.  Unfortunately  the  stucco  is  much  damaged 
and  what  the  object  is  cannot  be  certainly  made  out ;  it  looks  like 
a  Uknon  in  shape'.  In  any  case  the  ceremony  of  veiling  at  a 
Dionysiac  mystery  is  clear.  Behind  the  officiating  priestess  is  a 
cista,  containing  no  doubt  the  further  sacra  of  the  rite.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated  by  a  column  and  a 
sacred  tree. 

The  custom  of  veiling  survives  for  us  in  the  ritual  veil  of  the 
bride  and  the  widow,  but  we  have  almost  emptied  it  of  its  solemn 
ancient  content.  The  bride  veils  herself,  it  is  usually  supposed,  out 
of  modesty.  It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  we  learn  that  in  the 
primitive  church  bridegroom  as  well  as  bride  were  veiled.  This 
custom,  according  to  the  Abb^  Duchesne',  obtained  till  quite  re- 
cently in  France  and  still  obtains  in  the  Armenian  Church.  At 
the  actual  moment  of  the  ceremony,  apparently  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  the  priest  spreads  over  bride  and  groom  together  a  long 
red  veil,  the  flamineum  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Coptic  ritual  the 
veil  is  white,  but  is  spread  alike  over  man  and  woman. 

The  real  symbolism  of  the  veil,  which  indicates  neither  modesty 
nor  chastity,  comes  out  when  we  examine  classical  usage.  The 
question  was  raised  long  ago  by  Plutarch*  *  Why  do  men  veil  their 
heads  when  they  worship  the  gods  and  imcover  them  when  they 
wish  to  do  honour  to  men?'  Plutarch  is  better  at  asking  questions 
than  at  answering  them,  but,  among  the  various  odd  solutions  he 
propounds,  he  gives  one  suggestive  clue,  viz.  that  the  custom  was 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Pythagorean,  as  we  have 
seen,  spells  Orphic  revival  of  primitive  usage. 

The  real  reason  of  the  custom  comes  out  in  the  ceremonial 
known  as  the  Sacred  Spring  (ver  sacrum),  which  Festus'  de- 
scribes as  follows :  *  The  Sacred  Spring  was  a  rite  of  dedication 
among  the  Italians.    Under  the  pressure  of  extreme  disasters 

^  Helbig,  Musco  delle  Therme,  no.  1122.    Fig.  150  is  drawn  from  a  photograph. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  and  the  drawing  in  fig.  150  made,  I  have  examined 
the  original,  and  find  that  the  obscure  object  is  a  liknon;  the  main  ootline  and 
even  the  handle  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

*  Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte  chrHien  p.  416. 

*  Plut.  g.  R.  X.  »  Festus,  p.  379. 
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ley  used  to  make  a  vow  that  they  would  sacrifice  all  animal 
lings  bom  to  them  in  the  spring  next  ensuing.  But  as  it  seemed 
0  them  a  barbarous  thing  to  slay  innocent  boys  and  girls,  when 
,hey  came  to  adult  years  they  veiled  them  and  drove  them  out 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  state/  Whether  the  horrid 
practice  of  the  'Sacred  Spring'  is  real  or  imaginary,  does  not 
for  our  purpose  greatly  matter.  One  thing  is  clear :  the  practice 
of  veiling  symbolized,  was  the  equivalent  of,  dedication.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  alike  are  veiled  because  they  are  dedicated 
in  the  mystery  of  marriage,  consecrated,  made  over  to  the  powers 
of  life.  The  penitent  is  veiled  because  he  dedicates  himself  as 
atonement  for  sin ;  the  widow  is  made  over  to  the  powers  of  death, 
primarily  no  doubt  as  a  substitute  for  her  sacrifice,  her  *devotio ' 
of  herself  to  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband.  Alcestis^  when  she 
returns  to  the  upper  air  is  veiled  and  silent,  and  must  so  remain 
for  the  space  of  three  days ;  she  is  consecrate  to  Hades : 

*Thou  mavat  not  hear  Boiind  of  her  sicken  words 
Till  she  be  disenhallowed  from  the  gods 
Of  the  nether  earth  and  see  the  third  day's  light' 

The  old  meaning  of  devotion  to  the  gods  survives  now-a-days 
only  in  the  beautiful  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church,  known  in 
popular  parlance  as  *  taking  the  veil,*  and  even  here  its  dread 
significance  has  been  softened  down  by  the  symbolism  of  a  mystic 
marriage ;  the  *  devotio '  for  life  is  blended  with  the  *  devotio  *  for 
deaths 

In  fig.  148  the  liknon  has  been  set  up  {(Trar6v)y  on  high,  in 
open  evidence ;  it  contains  simply  an  offering  of  first-fruits  with 
the  added  symbol  of  -he  phallos ;  it  is  sacred,  but  nowise  myste- 
rious. It  forms  in  this  particular  monument  a  part  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysos,  but  it  might  belong,  as  already  noted,  equally  well 
to  any  and  every  god  or  goddess  of  harvest  to  whom  first-fruits 
were  due.  In  figs.  149  and  150  the  liknon  has  become  part  of 
a  mystery  cult;  it  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  the 
worshipper :  he  is  veiled  and  may  not  look  upon  it.  What  are 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  how  were  they  imported? 

^  Eur.  Ale,  1144.  The  ritual  word  d<f>aypl(TrjTai,  disenhallowed,  marks  tb 
primitive  meaning,  getting  rid  of  the  pollution  of  the  dead ;  it  is  a  form  of  drorpoT- 

s  For  the  whole  sabjeot  see  '  Le  voile  d'oblation,'  S.  Beinach,  Acad,  des  Inscri 
tioni,  C.R.  1897,  p.  644. 
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In  discussing  the  religion  of  Dionysos  it  has  been  seen  that,  at 
Delphi,  he  was  worshipped  as  Liknites.  Hesychius*  thus  explains 
the  title :  '  Liknites,  a  name  of  Dionysos,  from  the  cradle  in  which 
they  put  children  to  sleep/  The  liknon,  the  shovel-shaped  basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  fruits,  served  in  primitive  days  another 
purpose,  that  of  cradle  for  a  child. 

On  the  vase-painting'  in  fig.  151,  from  a  red-figured  cylix  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  see  the  wicker-work  liknon  in 


Fio.  151. 

use  as  a  cradle.  The  baby  Hermes,  wearing  his  broad  petasos,  sits 
up  in  his  liknon  looking  at  the  oxen  he  has  just  stolen.  One  of  them 
turns  round  surprised  at  the  strange  little  object  he  sees,  and 
gently  snuflFs  the  cradle.  Maia,  the  mother  of  Hermes,  comes  up 
in  consternation  and  holds  out  a  protesting  hand.  It  is  the  scene 
described  in  the  Homeric  hymn',  though,  as  usual,  the  vase-painter 
is  independent  in  matters  of  detail : 

*  Straightway  did  goodly  Henues  back  to  his  cradle  hie, 

And  round  hiB  shoulders  pulled  the  clothes,  as  when  a  babe  doth  lie 
All  snug  and  warm  in  swaddling  bands.  And — for  he  loved  it  wdl— 
Tight  in  his  left  hand  held  he  his  lyre  of  tortoise-shelL' 

The  Thyiades,  as  has  been  noted  (p.  402),  awakened  the  child 
Liknites.  Of  the  actual  ceremony  of  'awakening'  ancient  art 
has  left  us  no  record ;  but  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum*  at  Cambridge  (fig.  152)  we  have  a  scene  depicted  that 

1  Hesych.  8.V.  Banmeister,  Denkmdler  vol.  i.  p.  680,  fig.  741. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  Merc.  150. 

*  Cat.  31.  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  A  very  similtf 
representation  of  Liknites  carried  by  two  Satyrs  oconrs  on  a  saroophagiu  io  the 
Naples  Mnseum.  Dr  Hans  Graeven  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  a  majoUoa  pl*te 
in  the  Kestner  Museum  at  Hanover  on  which  oddly  enough  exacUy  the  mne  soene 
occurs.  Clearly  it  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  Tht  only  addition 
is  that  the  group  stands  against  the  background  of  a  mediaeval  landacape. 
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ooks  like  a  reminiscence  of  some  such  ceremoDial.  On  the  front 
ace  of  the  sarcophagus  is  represented  the  triumphant  procession 
>f  Bacchos ;  at  one  of  the  ends  is  the  scene  of  the  carrying  of  the 
nfant  god.  The  two  men,  one  bearded,  the  other  youthful,  grasp 
ihe  liknon  by  its  convenient  handles,  and  emerge  hurriedly  from 
behind  a  curtain  slung  between  two  trees.  The  curtain  and  the 
Saming  torches  point  to  a  mystery  scene  enacted  by  night. 


Fig.  152. 


S'othing  certain  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  but 
t  may  be  conjectured  that  at  a  given  signal  the  birth  of  the 
lacred  child  was  announced,  and  the  attendants  issued  from 
>ehind  a  screen  of  some  kind,  bearing  the  child  in  a  liknon. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  153  from  a  hydria  in  the  Museum  at 
Constantinople^  offers  a  close  analogy  to  Liknites,  the  child  in  the 
iradle,  and  throws  instant  light  on  his  primitive  significance.  The 
rase  is  of  somewhat  late  style,  about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th 
^nturies  B.C.,  the  drawing  only  indifferent,  but  the  subject-matter 
ill  important.  The  scene  is  at  Eleusis.  Of  that  we  are  sure, 
)ecause  Triptolemos  is  present  with  his  winged  car  and  the  com- 
iars  he  is  about  to  carry  through  the  world.  The  side  figures 
n  the  top  row  of  vases  of  this  class  are  always  subordinate,  usually 
iifficult  of  interpretation.  The  figure  in  the  left-hand  corner  is 
Lphrodite,  by  this  time  tediously  omnipresent.    The  group  to 

1  S.  Heinaoh,  Revue  Arch,  1900,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  87.    The  vase  has  been  more 
oily  interpreted  by  Dr  Svoronos,  Journal  d'Arch^ologie  et  Numismatiqxte,  1901, 
887. 
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the  right  cannot  certainly  be  named,  but  the  seated  woman  is 
known  to  be  a  priestess  from  the  great  temple-key  she  holds  over 
her  right  shoulder.  On  the  lower  row  the  interpretation  of  the 
central  group  is  certain.    Ge  rises  from  the  ground,  watched  by 


Fig.  163. 


two  goddesses;  one  to  the  right  bears  a  gold  lance;  she  is 
obviously  Athene.  The  group  to  the  left,  of  two  women,  one 
holding  a  torch,  represents  Kore  and  Demeter. 

The  scene  represented  is  clearly  the  birth  of  a  divine  child  at 
Eleusis.     The  birth  of  such  a  child  ^  was,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  552),  proclaimed  by  the  hierophant  at  some  moment  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries :  *  Brimo  has  borne  a  child 
Brimos,'  but  such  a  mystery  would  scarcely  be  represented  openly 
on  a  vase-painting.    A  simpler  name  lies  to  hand.    The  child  rises 
out  of  a  cornucopia,  symbol  of  fertility.    He  is  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.    He  is  solemnly  presented  to  Athene  because  Eleusis  gave 
to  Athens  her  corn  and  her  mysteries.    Art  could  speak  no 
plainer.    On  vases  representing  Eleusinian  scenes,  e.g.  the  sending 
forth  of  Triptolemos,  Plouton,  who  is  none  other  than  Ploutos» 
Wealth,  is  represented  as  an  aged  man,  white-haired,  carrying 
a  cornucopia  full  of  fruits^ ;  but  here  we  have  the  young  Ploutos, 
the  babe  who  is  wealth  itself   In  like  fashion  the  liknon  is  either 

^  The  birth  of  Brimos  is  discossed  later  (p.  549). 
B.  M.  Cat,  E  183.    Myth,  and  Mon,  Ancient  Athens,  p.  liii,  fig.  9. 
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basket  for  fruits  or  a  cradle  for  a  child.  It  is  all  the  same 
eautiful  symbolism  that  refuses  coldly  to  discriminate  between 
be  human  and  the  natural,  that  sees  in  marriage  the  plough, 
1  man  the  sower,  in  earth  the  mother,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the 
arth  the  new-bom  child. 

When  we  realize  that  the  liknon  is,  as  it  were,  a  cornucopia 
bat  for  human  fruit  becomes  a  cradle,  we  naturally  expect  that, 
1  its  mystical  sense,  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  new  birth,  that  Liknites 
ill  be  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  palingenesia,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
;surrection.  The  Orphics  had  their  doctrine  of  palingeMsia,  but 
le  symbolism  of  the  liknon  was  to  them  mainly  of  purification, 
>  which  they  added  that  of  rebirth.  The  history  of  how  this 
ime  to  be  is  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  development 

*  primitive  mysticism. 

The  locus  classicus  on  the  liknon  is  the  commentary  of  Servius 
1  Vergil's*  words  in  the  first  GeorgiCy  where  among  the  stock 
aplements  of  Demeter  he  notes  the  mystica  vannus  lacchi.  So 
mfused  and  confusing  is  the  commentary  that  it  has  gone  far  to 
lake  the  liknon  or  vannus  mysterious. 

Virgil  first  enumerates  all  the  heavy  agricultural  implements : 
le  ploughshare's  heavy  strength,  the  slow  rolling  waggons,  the 
ksome  weight  of  the  mattock,  and  next  he  notes 

'Slight  wares  entwined  of  wicker  work  that  Celeus  made  for  man, 
Frames  of  arbutus  wood  compact,  lacchus'  mystic  ftui.' 

If  we  were  left  with  Virgil  only  we  should  conclude  that  the 
LU  was  a  fan,  i.e.  a  thing  with  which  to  cause  wind,  to  ventilate^, 

1  Verg.  Georg,  i.  165 

Virgea  praeterea  Gelei  vilisqne  supellex, 
Arbuteae  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi. 
jrv.  ad  loc.  Id  est  cribrum  arcale.  Mystica  autem  lacchi  ideo  ait  quod  Liberi 
iths  sacra  ad  purgationem  animae  pertinebant:  et  sic  homines  ejus  Mysteriis 
irgabantur,  sicut  vannis  frumenta  purgautur.  Hinc  eat  quod  dicitur  Osiridis 
embra  a  Tjphone  dUaniata  Isis  oribro  superposuisse :  nam  idem  est  Liber  Pater 
cujus  MjHteriis  vannus  est :  quia  ut  diximus  auimas  purgat.    Unde  et  Liber  ab 

•  quod  liberet  dictus,  quern  Orpheus  a  gigantibus  dicit  esse  discerptum.  Nonnulli 
Ib^ram  Patrem  apud  Graecos  XiKvl-niy  dici  adferunt;  vannus  autem  apud  eoa 
Kvw  nuncupatur;  ubi  deinde  positus  esse  dicitur  postquam  est  utero  matris 
litus'.    Alii  mysticam  sic  accipiunt  ut  vannum  vas  vimineum  latum  dicant, 

quod  ipsi  propter  capacitatem  congerere  rustici  primitias  frugum  soleant  et 
bero  et  Liberae  sacrum  facere.    Inde  mystica. 

2  Mr  Andrew  Lang  {Custom  and  Myth  p.  36)  conjectures  that  the  *use  of  the 
yttica  vannus  lacchi  was  a  mode  of  raising  a  sacred  wind  analogous  to  that 
iployed  by  whirlers  of  the  tundun  or  bull-roarer';  but  with  his  accustomed 
inknesB  Mr  Lang  owns  that  like  Servius  he  is  'only  guessing.' 
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and,  as  it  was  an  instrument  of  Demeter,  we  should  further 
suppose  that  this  fan  was  used  for  ventilating,  for  winnowing  her 
corn.  We  should  still  be  left  with  two  unanswered  questioDs: 
(1)  *why  was  a  winnowing  fan,  a  thing  in  constant  use  in  every- 
day life,  "mystic"?*  and  (2)  *how  had  the  winnowing  fan  of  the 
corn-goddess  become  the  characteristic  implement  of  the  wine- 
god  ?  *  These  two  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Servius,  and  he  attempts  to  answer  them  after  his  kind.  He  does 
not  fairly  face  the  problem,  but  he  tells  us  everything  he  can 
remember  that  anybody  has  said  about  or  around  the  matter.  His 
confused  statement  is  so  instructive  it  must  be  quoted  in  full : 

*  The  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  that  is  the  sieve  {cribrum)  of  the 
threshing-floor.  He  calls  it  the  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  because  the 
rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
and  men  were  purified  through  his  mysteries  as  grain  is  purified 
by  fans.  It  is  because  of  this  that  Isis  is  said  to  have  placed  the 
limbs  of  Osii-is,  when  they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Typhon, 
on  a  sieve,  for  Father  Liber  is  the  same  person,  he  in  whose  ! 
mysteries  the  fan  plays  a  part,  because  as  we  said  he  purifies 
souls.  Whence  also  he  is  called  Liber,  because  he  liberates,  and 
it  is  he  who,  Orpheus  said,  was  torn  asunder  by  the  Giants. 
Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called  by  the  Greeks  LUcnites. 
Moreover  the  fan  is  called  by  them  liknon,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  directly  after  he  was  born  from  his  mothers 
womb.  Others  explain  its  being  called  *  mystic '  by  saying  that 
the  fan  is  a  large  wicker  vessel  in  which  peasants,  because  it  is  of 
large  size,  are  wont  to  heap  their  first-fruits  and  consecrate  it  to 
Liber  and  Libera.    Hence  it  is  called  "  mystic 

If  by  *  mystic '  is  meant  hopelessly  and  utterly  unintelligible, 
the  fan  of  lacchos  certainly  justifies  its  name.  Servius  leaves  us 
with  a  *  vannus '  that  is  at  once  a  sieve,  a  winnowing  fan  and 
a  fruit  basket,  with  mysterious  contents  that  are  at  once  a  purified 
soul,  an  infant  and  a  dismembered  Dionysos,  leaves  us  also  with 
no  clue  to  any  possible  common  factor  that  might  explain  all  three 
uses  and  their  symbolism. 

To  solve  the  problems  presented  by  Servius  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  examine  the  evidence  of  classical  authors  as  to  the 
process  of  winnowing  and  the  shape  of  winnowing  fans^    So  fiar 

^  For  the  full  discasRion  of  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  a  paper  I  hope  shortly  to 
publiah  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1903. 
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we  have  assumed  that  a  wmnowing  {iein  is  a  basket,  but  when  we 
turn  to  Homer  we  are  confronted  by  an  obvious  difficulty. 

It  happens  by  an  odd  chance  that  we  know  something  of  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  for  winnowing  used  in  Homeric  days. 
It  was  a  thing  so  shaped  that  by  a  casual  observer  it  could  be 
mistaken  for  an  oar.  Teiresias^  in  Hades  foretells  to  Odysseus  what 
shall  befall  him  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors :  he  is  to  go  his 
way  carrying  with  him  a  shapen  oar,  until  he  comes  to  a  land 
where  men  have  no  knowledge  of  sea-things,  and  a  sign  shall 
be  given  to  him  where  he  is  to  abide.  Teiresias  thus  instructs 
him : 

•This  token  manifest  I  give,  another  wayfarer 
Shall  meet  thee  and  shall  say,  on  thy  stout  shoulder  thou  dost  bear 
A  winnowing  fan,  that  day  in  earth  plant  thou  thy  shapen  oar 
And  to  Poseidon  sacrifice  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.' 

The  word  used  is  not  liknon ;  it  is  ddrfprjXoiyc^,  chaflF-destroyer, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  instrument  of 
winnowing  was,  roughly  speaking,  shaped  like  an  oar^ ;  confusion 
between  the  two  was  possible.  Such  an  instrument  might  well 
be  called  a  fan,  and  of  some  such  shape  must  have  been  the 
primitive  winnower.  It  is  obviously  quite  a  diflferent  thing  from 
the  liknon  of  the  reliefs,  the  fruit  basket.  A  thing  shaped  like 
an  oar  would  not  be  easily  carried  on  the  head,  nor  would  it 
suggest  itself  as  a  convenient  cradle  for  a  baby. 

The  way  in  which  this  primitive  winnowing  fan  was  used  is 

clear  from  another  Homeric  passage*.    In  the  fray  of  battle  the 

Achaeans  are  white  with  falling  dust,  just  as 

*  When  in  the  holy  threshing  floors  away  the  wind  doth  bear 
The  chaff,  when  men  are  winnowing.    She  of  the  golden  hair 
Demeter  with  the  rushing  winds  the  husk  from  out  the  grain 
Divideth,  and  the  chaff- heaps  whiten  and  grow  amain.' 

1  Horn.  Od.  XI.  127 

6inr6rc  k€v       rot  ^vii^Xiifxevot  AXXoJ  oSfnyj 
ipifQ  dOrifnfXoiyby  dyd  ifHtiSifUj)  ufitfi 

Kol  t6t€  Srj  yalj)  inj^aj  c^ijpes  ipernbv  ktK. 
In  the  Odysseus  AcanthopUx  of  Sophocles  the  winuowing  fan  iwas  called  by  another 
of  ^ese  descriptive  epithets.    Eustathius  has  preserved  the  line 

dOrjpdPfHOToy  opyavov  <p^pu>v. 
That  it  was  understood  to  be  simply  the  tttijov  is  clear  from  Porphyry  (De  antr. 
nymph.  'S5)...un  irr(fO¥  ^yeiaBai  clvai  rify  KiSoiriiv.    Eustathius  (§  1676)  pertinently 
observes  irXdn;  7dp  doKaaala.  rb  iperfidy  Kal  irXdrtj  x^P<^^^^  itt^v. 

^  OdyMeiu  is  figured  on  gems  with  a  broad-bladed  oar,  see  Inghirami,  Galleria 
Omertem,  nx.,  HMrriton,  Mytfis  of  the  Odys»ey,  pL  30. 
s  Horn.  IL  499. 

H.  34 
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The  wind  is  the  natural  winnower,  but  man  can  help  the  wind 
by  exposing  the  mixed  chaff  and  grain.  This  he  throws  up  on 
the  winnowing  fan  against  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  away  the 
chaff  and  the  heavier  grain  falls  to  the  ground.  The  best  in- 
strument with  which  to  do  this  is  naturally  an  oar-like  pole, 
broadened  at  the  end  to  serve  as  a  shovel.  Such  an  instrument 
was  the  tttvov  or  winnowing  fen : 

'As  when  firom  a  broad  winnowing  fan,  in  a  great  threshing  floor, 
The  pulse  and  black-skinned  beans  leap  out  the  whistling  wind  before 
Sped  by  the  winnower's  swinging,  so  the  bitter  arrow  flew 
From  Menelaos  glancing  far  nor  pierced  his  corslet  through^.' 

Here  the  joint  work  of  the  wind  and  the  human  winnower  is 
clearly  shown. 

A  basket  of  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  could 
be  used  to  scoop  up  the  grain  and  toss  it  against  the  wind.  It 
would  not  be  so  convenient  as  the  oar-shaped  winnowing  &n, 
because  the  labourer  would  have  to  stoop  to  shovel  up  the  grain, 
but  it  would  hold  more  grain  and  would  serve  the  second  purpoee 
of  an  ordinary  basket  and  of  a  child's  cradle.  Primitive  man  is 
not  averse  to  these  economies. 

The  liknon  and  the  vannus  alike  begin  as  winnowing  fans  and 
end  as  baskets  for  corn  or  fruit.  The  liknon  of  the  Hellenistic 
reliefs  and  the  vannus  of  Virgil  are  made  of  wicker-work;  the 
fan  of  Homer  shaped  like  an  oar  was  made  of  sterner  stnff, 
probably  of  wood.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  pathetic  frag- 
ment of  the  Proteus  of  Aeschylus'  where  some  one  tells  of 

'The  piteous  dove  who  feeding  beats  and  breaks 
Her  napless  breast  amid  the  winnowing  fans.' 

The  winnowing  fan  is  essentially  and  necessarily  an  instrument 
of  Demeter.  This  Virgil  knew,  though  he  knew  also  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  lacchos.  Theocritus'  at  the  end  of  his 
harvest  Idyll  prays 

1  Horn.  11.  XIII.  688 

(ij  3'  3t*  dirA  xXar^oj  irru6^  neyiXiiv  jcot'  aXor^i' 

TTPOiy  inrb  \iyvpi  koI  XtKfitiTijpos  ipuj. 

2  Aesch.  frg.  194,  ap.  Athen.  ix.  §  394. 
»  Theocr.  Id,  vii.  156 

as  M  ffupf 
avBit  iyu)  ird^aifu  fiiya  rrtJor. 
Cf.  T-^^s  eirijpet  iprrpMv  of  the  oar  of  Odysseus.   The  scholiast  on  TlMoeritoa  says 
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*0  once  again  may  it  be  mine  to  plant 
The  great  fan  on  her  corn-heap,  while  she  stands 
Smiling,  with  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  hands.' 

The  '  great  fan '  here,  as  the  word  Trd^aifii  *  fix '  or  *  plant ' 
shows,  must  have  been  the  oar-shaped  fan,  not  the  basket.  The 
basket,  the  light  thing  of  osier  carried  on  the  head,  is  mainly 
characteristic  of  Dionysos.  An  epigram  in  the  Anthology^ 
enumerates  the  various  instruments  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
the  rhombos,  the  fawn-skin,  the  cymbals,  the  thyrsos,  and 

'The  timbrel  lightly  carried  with  its  deep  and  muttering  sound, 
The  liknon  often  borne  aloft  on  hair  with  fillet  bound.' 

We  have  then,  it  is  clear,  two  implements  in  use  in  ancient 
days  for  winnowing;  distinct  in  shape  and  made  of  diflferent 
materials.    The  *  chafF-consumer '  of  Homer,  called  also  a  pttum, 
made  of  wood  and  later  of  iron,  is  an  oar-shaped  implement  with 
a  long  handle ;  the  liknon  proper,  the  vannus  of  Vergil,  is  a  shovel- 
shaped  basket  made  of  wicker  work.    The  only  factor  common  to 
the  two  is  that  they  are  both  winnowers.    There  the  resemblance 
ends.    The  ptuon  remained  a  simple  agricultural  tool,  the  liknon, 
the  winnow-corft,  became  'mystic'  because  of  its  function  as  a 
purifier  and  because  of  its  second  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  mystery- 
babe.    In  it  was  carried  the  phallos,  the  symbol  of  life ;  hence  it 
was  reverently  veiled.    The  confusion  between  the  two  is  entirely 
caused  by  our  modem  terminology,  which  uses  the  word  '  fan  *  to 
translate  both  \Uvov,  *  winnow -corb,'  and  tttvov,  *  winuow-fork  *  or 
'shovel.'    The  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  with  it  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  adopted  the  liknon,  the  winnow-corb,  and  left  the  ptuon, 
the  winnow-shovel,  to  Demeter. 

The  diverse  shapes  of  the  liknon  have  been  discussed  at 
length  because  they  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  Orphic  mysteries  and  Orphic  mysticism.  The  shift  from 
winnowing  fan  to  fruit  basket  marks  the  transition  from  agriculture  -0 
to  vine  culture,  from  Demeter  to  Bacchus,  and  the  connecting  link 
is  Bromios.    The  vine-growers  have  no  use  for  the  winnowing  fork 

Sraif  5i  XiKfuatrrcu  koI  ffupeijcMTi  rbv  irvp6v  /corA  yuiffov  irrjyy6ov<n  t6  tttOoi^  kclL  t^9 
0puf6xrfif  KaHdofTo.   For  the  modem  representative  of  the  dpiya^  still  used  in  Crete 
I  may  refer  to  my  article  in  the  Hellenic  Journal,  1903,  part  i. 
1  'Anthol,  Palat.  vi.  166. 
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but  they  were  once  grain-growers,  and  they  keep  the  /i/.-no?i-basket 
in  their  worship. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  curious  and  conclusive  evidence, 
though  they  have  turned  their  winnowing  fans  into  fruit-baskets, 
they  by  an  instructive  and  half  unconscious  confusion  take  over 
from  the  winnowing  fan  its  proper  symbolism  and  apply  it  to  the 
fruit-basket. 

The  winnowing  fan  symbolized  purification  ;  as  the  husk  is 
separated  from  the  grain  so  is  evil  winnowed  away  from  good; 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  separation  was  effected  by  an  actual 
fan  (tttvov)  or  by  a  sieve  {k^klvovY.  Plato',  whose  mind  was 
charged  with  Orphism,  knew  ehat  all  purification  is  discernment, 
separation,  from  the  outward  cleansing  of  the  body  to  that  inner- 
most purification  which  is  *  the  'purging  away  by  refutation  of  all 
prejudice  and  vain  conceit  within  the  soul.'  We  have  kept  among 
our  sacraments  the  outward  washing  with  water,  but  we  have  lost 
the  lovely  and  more  intimate  symbolism  of  the  liknofu  Yet  we 
still  remember  that '  His  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  throughly 
purge  his  floor.* 

The  symbolism  of  the  basket  of  first-fruits  was  quite  other;  it 
was  the  sign  of  plenty,  of  new  life,  of  the  birth  of  fruits  and 
children.    But  the  Orphic  cannot  forget  purification;  his  fusion 
of  new  and  old  is  at  the  back  of  all  his  confused  mysticism  that 
baffled  Servius.    The  fan  he  knows  symbolizes  purification,  but 
the  basket  is  thie  cradle  of  the  new-bom  Liknites.    He  sees  in 
a  flash  how  he  can  connect  the  two.    Was  not  the  child  torn 
asunder  ?  is  it  not  that  divine  dismembered  life  by  which  all  men 
are  purged  and  consecrated  and  born  anew  ?    It  even  seems  to 
him  full  of  a  wondrous  signiflcauce  that  this  divine  dismembered 
life  should  be  carried  on  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  divine  reason,  and 
he  invents  a  story  of  a  nymph,  with  an  old  Satyr  name,  Hippa', 
who  carried  the  liknoa  on  her  head  and  symbolized  the  soul. 
Charged  with  all  this  symbolism  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  liknon 
as  fan  for  winnowing,  as  sieve  for  sifting,  as  basket  for  first-fruits, 

^  TTvov  according  to  Vanicek  is  from  the  root  pu,  meaning  to  cleanse,  which 
in  its  various  modifications  gives  us  irvp  irviia,  xiiOKUfw  like  k^vkIov  is  a  reduplicated 
form  of  sahy  »ka^  ski  to  separate.  The  symbolism  of  the  sieve  wUl  be  discussed 
later.    In  meaning  it  is  identical  with  cribrum  ;  both  are  *  separators.' 

^  Plat.  Soph.  226  E  irSura  ri  ToiatL>Tyf  8idKpi<ns . . .\4ytTai  wa/A  trdwrw  KaJ$apfi&t  rit. 

^  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  u.  124  c,  d,  and  in.  208  d.  According  to  Proolos  p.  171  f 
Orpheus  wrote  a  discourse  on  Hippa. 
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as  cradle  for  a  child,  was,  as  Harpocration  ^  tells,  *  serviceable  for 
every  rite  of  initiation,  for  every  sacrifice.' 

The  rite  in  which  the  liknm  was  used,  and  that  a  rite  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Orphic  mysteries, 
\     has  been  reserved  to  the  end — the  rite  of  marriage. 

On  the  engraved  gem'  in  fig.  154,  sigued  by  the  artist  Tryphon, 
the  scene  represented  is  the  marriage,  or  possibly  the  initiation 


Fio.  164. 


and  marriage  ceremonies  in  one,  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  The  subject 
is  of  course  mythological,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  transcript  of 
actual  usage.  Eros  and  Psyche,  both  closely  veiled,  are  led  by 
a  sacred  fillet  in  the  hand  of  the  Eros  who  bears  the  nuptial 
torch.  Another  Eros  to  the  right  unveils  a  seat  or  couch. 
Over  the  veiled  heads  of  bride  and  groom  a  third  Eros  holds 
the  liknon  full  of  fruits. 

That  the  liknon  was  carried  at  marriage  ceremonies  is  known 
also  from  literary  sources.    Plutarch^  says  it  was  the  custom  at 

'  EUirpocrat.  8. v.  rd  X/icvov  Tpdj  iraffav  t(K€ttiv  koX  dvfflav  iirvHibciov. 

^  Miilier-Wieseler  ii.  54.  The  gem  was  formerly  in  the  Marlborough  Coll. 
It  is  published  in  phototype  and  discusRed  by  Dr  Furtwangler,  Ancient  Gems, 
pi.  Lvn.  ii.  p.  339.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  antiquity 
of  both  the  artist's  signature  and  the  gem  itself  is  accepted  by  Prof.  Furtwangler, 
but  has  been  questioned  by  many  competent  archaeologists.  As  I  have  not  seen 
the  original  I  am  unable  to  express  any  certain  conviction.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  controversy  see  Boston  Museum  Annual  Report,  xxiv.,  1900,  p.  SB. 

»  Plutarch  or  the  author  of  the  *  Proverbial  sayings  of  Alexander'  {Prov.  Alex, 
XVI.  1255),  vbftoi  rjv  * AOi/ivjiffi  iv  rois  yd^is  dfn/nOaXij  iratda  \Ik¥ov  ^cLffrd^rra  (kprwf 
v\ifaf  efra  iwi\4y€ip''Eipvyo¥  xaxdv  evpov  dnetvoy. 
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Athens  at  marriages  that  a  boy  both  whose  parents  were  alive 
should  carry  a  liknon  full  of  loaves  and  then  pronounce  the  words 
'  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found/  The  fact  that  the  boy 
must  have  both  parents  alive,  i.e.  that  he  should  be  unoon- 
taminated  by  any  contact  however  remote  with  the  unlucky  spirite 
and  influences  of  the  dead,  shows  clearly  that  here  again  the 
carrying  of  the  liknon  was  a  fertility  charm,  a  charm  to  induce 
the  birth  of  children  and  all  natural  wealth  and  increase.  In 
a  marriage  rite  the  symbolism  of  Liknites,  of  fruit  and  child, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  The  scholiast  to  Kallimachos^  says  'in 
old  days  they  were  wont  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  in  likm  as  an 
omen  for  wealth  and  fruits,'  and  Servius  says,  as  already  noted 
(p.  528),  it  was  the  custom  to  do  this  the  moment  the  child  was 
bom. 

But  the  liknon  in  the  marriage  rite  became  not  merely  a 
fertility  charm  but  the  symbol  of  spiritual  grace.    This  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  Suidas*.    The  boy,  he  says,  carried  branches  of 
acanthus  and  acorns  as  well  as  loaves.    If  Suidas  is  right,  these 
ruder  natural  products  were  only  present  as  being  earlier  first-fruits 
before  man  made  loaves  of  com,  but  Suidas  says  he  carried  them 
and  pronounced  the  formulary  signifying  as  in  a  riddle  the  change 
to  what  is  better,  for  the  wreath  of  oak  and  acanthus  signified 
what  was  bad.    It  was  this  mysticizing  of  everyday  things  that 
irritated  the  plain  man,  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  foolish  and 
pretentious ;  this  it  was  that  raised  Demosthenes  to  his  angry 
protest:  'You  bid  your  mystics,*  he  says  to  Aeschines',  'when 
you  have  daubed  them  with  mud  and  purified  them  with  clay,  say 
"  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found,"  pluming  yourself  that 
no  one  has  ever  before  uttered  such  words,  you,'  he  goes  on,  'who  are 
kistophoros  and  liknophoros.'  Had  not  every  plain  man  pronounced 
the  words  at  his  marriage  and  meant  by  them — increase  of  income 
and  family  ? 

The  *  mystic  fan  of  lacchos  '  was  used  in  marriage  rites.  This 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question— did  Orphic  mysteries 


1  Schol.  ad  Call.  Hymn,  ad  Jov,  48  i»  y^p  XelKPoif  t6  xaXeu^  Karmtfufim  tA  fip4f^ 
xXoDrof  Kal  Kapvoin  olunn^6fi€voi'  \Ikvov  ow  t6  k6cki9ov  fi  t6  kc^vuk^  if  ntSia 
ri04aaty.  For  similar  modern  customs  see  Mannhftrdt,  Mythologiseh^Fonekungen, 
•  Kind  und  Korn,'  p.  366. 

3  Suidas  S.V.  itpvyov  KaKbv,  evfw  Aiuurov^  and  Hesych.  8.Y. 

3  Dem.  de  Cor.  %  313. 
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include  a  mystic  marriage^  ?  The  Orphics  worshipped,  as  has 
been  seen  (p.  499),  both  Mother  and  Son;  they  mysticized  the 
birth  of  the  Son ;  did  they  look  back  before  the  birth  and  mysticize 
the  marriage  of  the  Mother?  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should 
expect  they  did.  A  religion  based  on  the  belief  of  possible  union 
with  the  divine  had  everything  to  gain  from  the  symbolism  of 
marriage.  Happily  we  are  not  left  to  a  priori  speculation;  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  Dionysiac  mysteries  contained  a  sacred 
marriage  and  that  Orphics  mysticized  it. 


The  Sacred  Marriage. 

By  a  most  unhappy  chance  our  main  evidence  as  to  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  the  mysteries  comes  to  us  from  the  Christian  Fathers ; 
their  prejudiced  imaginations  see  in  its  beautiful  symbolism  only 
the  record  of  unbridled  license.  We  may  and  must  discredit 
their  unclean  interpretations,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  statements  as  to  ritual  procedure. 
They  were  preaching  to  men  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  very 
mysteries  they  describe,  and  any  mis-statement  as  to  ritual  would 
have  discredited  their  teaching. 

Clement'  in  his  *  Exhortation'  wishes  to  prove  the  abominable 
wickedness  of  Zeus  and  says  that  he  became  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  He  adds:  'The  token  of  the 
Sabazian  mysteries  is  the  snake  through  the  bosom,  and  this  snake 
gliding  through  the  bosom  of  the  initiated  is  the  proof  of  the  license 
of  Zeus.*  Amobius'  too  holds  that  the  ceremony  of  the  snake  is 
but  a  witness  against  Zeus.  He  adds  the  important  detail  that 
the  snake  was  of  gold.  It  was  let  down  into  the  bosom  and  taken 
away  from  below.  The  gold  snake  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
simple  symbolic  innocence  of  the  rite. 

1  Strictly  speaking  a  Upi,  aOfAfu^it.  These  rites  are  probably  of  earlier  origin 
than  the  patriarchal  institution  of  monogamy. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  16  Zapaj^tutv  ycvv  fiv<mfplu¥  aOfifioXw  rots  fxvovfUvois  6  Stik 
KdXirov  Beds.  SpdKutf  94  iarip  ovtos  5ie\K6fuvos  tov  k6\tov  tQv  TekovfUviap  fXtyxot 
dxparlas  At6t.  The  meaning  of  5id  k6\tov  and  with  it  {nro  k6\tov  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  this  passage.  Any  possible  doubt  is  removed  by  the  use  of  inrb  kSXitov 
in  Lndan's  Alexander  c.  39. 

*  Aruob.'  c.  gent.  v.  c.  21.  Ipsa  novissime  sacra  et  ritus  initiationis  ipsius 
qoibas  Sebadiis  nomen  est,  testimonio  esse  potuerunt  veritati,  in  quibus  aureus 
oolaber  in  sinom  dimittitur  consecratis  et  eximitur  rursus  ab  inferioribus  partibus. 
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The  snake  ceremony  of  Sabazios  is  of  course  the  relic  of  a  very 
primitive  faith,  of  the  time  when  the  snake  was  the  god.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  story  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (p.  398)  and  his 
fear  that  Olympias  was  the  bride  of  a  divine  snake.  As  civiliza- 
tion advanced  the  sacred  marriage  would  take  a  purely  human 
form. 

Clement^  again  gives  invaluable  evidence.  Happily  he  has 
preserved  for  us  the  symbols  or  tokens  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  in  her  Asiatic  form  as  Cybele. 

*  The  symbols/  he  says,  in  his  gross  and  ignorant  blasphemy, 

*  will  abundantly  excite  your  laughter,  though  on  account  of  the 
exposure  you  will  not  be  in  laughing  condition :  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  carried  the 
kernos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber.'  The  first 
three  tokens  are,  as  has  been  already  shown  (p.  155),  practically 
identical  with  the  tokens  of  Eleusis  and  relate  to  the  solemn 
pai-taking  of  first-fruits ;  the  last  is  a  manifest  avowal  of  «i  Sacred 
Marriage.  The  word  iraaTo^^  here  used  means  bridal  chamber  or 
bridal  bed.  It  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  ddXafio^,  and  like 
it  had  a  hieratic  as  well  as  a  secular  use.  The  houses  of  the  gods 
are  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  a  iraard^^  a  bridal 
chamber,  existed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Phlya. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^  or  '  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies '  tells  us  the  Bacchic  rites  of  Orpheus '  were  established 
and  given  to  men  at  Phlya  in  Attica  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Eleusinian  rite  of  initiation.'  These  rites  were  those  of  her 
called  the  Great  One.  At  Phlya  there  was  a  bridal  chamber 
(Traard^)  and  on  the  chamber  were  paintings,  existing  to  the 

^  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  15  tA  <rvfi(io\a  fiv^ircut  Ta&rris...iK  rvfiwapov  ^^7or, 
iK  KVfJL(ii6Xov  iriov  *  iK€pvo<f>bpri<ra  •  virb  rbv  iraarbv  ifwidvp.   ravra  o&x  ^^9*-^  ffVfA^oXat 

*  The  U808  of  the  word  iro<rrdj  are  discussed  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  in  commenting 
on  v.  1207  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  App.  p.  2GB,  where  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  iratrrdj  was  some  interior  portion  or  arrangement  in  the  ^dXafiof. 

3  Philomophouniena  ed.  Cruice  v.  3  TeriXtarai  Si  raura  (tA  /Sairxticd  tov  *Op^bfs)... 
Trpb  Tr)s...iy^  EXci'O'ti'i  rtXe-r^s,  iy  ^Xoiovvri  Tfjs  'ArriJC^,  irpb  y6.p  tCjp  'EXci'cru'twr 
fiv<rT7ipi(t)v  farl  [rAJ  iv  ry  ^Xoiovvti  Trjs  \tyofUvrjs  MrydXiyt  opyia.  i<m  5i  xaords  iw 
ai'rr^j  4wi  t^s  Taffrddos  iyyiypairrai  fu^xP*^  (ri^fiepow  ij  irdyrwy  rwi'  tlpvuUvw  X^c^r 
ibia.  iroXXd  nkv  ovv  iarl  t4  eVi  rrj^  iraffTdbos  iKtlvri^  iyy€ypafJLft4wa'  ircpi  taw  ntl 
IIXoi'Tttpxos  iroteiroi  \6yovs  if  rats  irpbs  'E^iredoicX^a  bixa  ^i^\oi%.  Whether  the 
xao-rds  is  here  bridal  chamber  or  bridal  bed  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  it  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  decoi-ative  baldacchino.  That  irwrrbs  meant  sometimes  bed, 
not  chamber,  is  clear  I  think  from  the  title  waffTo^pos  applied  to  Aphrodite. 
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author's  own  time,  representing  the  whole  semblance  of  what 
has  been  described.  On  the  subject  of  the  many  representations 
Plutarch  wrote  in  his  ten  books  against  Empedokles.  Unhappily 
the  treatise  by  Plutarch  is  lost  and  the  author  of  the  Philo- 
sopfioumena  only  describes  one  painting,  which  will  be  discussed  later 
(Chap.  XII.)  in  relation  to  the  theogony  of  Orpheus.  At  present 
it  is  important  to  note  the  one  fact  that  in  a  primitive  home  of 
Orphism  there  was  a  sacred  bridal  chamber.  In  such  a  chamber 
must  have  been  enacted  a  mimetic  marriage. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  Phlya  that  a  marriage  chamber  existed  and 
a  marriage  ceremonial  was  enacted.  At  Athens  itself  was  such  a 
chamber,  and  our  evidence  for  its  existence  is  no  less  an  authority 
than  Aristotle  ^  In  his  discussion  of  the  official  residences  of  the 
various  archons  he  notes  that  in  past  days  the  King  Archon  used 
to  live  in  a  place  called  the  Boukolion  near  to  the  Prytaneion, 
*  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  to  this  day  the  union  and  marriage 
of  the  wife  of  the  King  Archon  with  Dionysos  takes  place 
there.' 

In  a  place  called  the  *  cattle  shed'  the  Queen  Archon  was 
married  to  Dionysos.  The  conjecture  lies  near  to  hand  that  in 
bygone  days  there  was  a  marriage  to  a  sacred  bull.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  worshipper  of  Sabazios  w^as  said  to  '  herd '  the 
god  (p.  420).  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  Queen  Archon  was  *  given  in  marriage '  to  Dionysos,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  Speech  against  Neaira'  we  learn  how  dread  and 
sacred  was  the  rite. 

The  mother  of  Neaira,  a  base-born  alien,  had  on  behalf  of  the 
city  performed  the '  unspeakable  sacrifice she  had  seen  what  none 
but  an  Athenian  woman  might  see ;  she  had  entered  where  none 
but  the  Queen  Archon  might  enter;  she  had  heard  what  none 
might  hear;  she  had  administered  the  oath  to  her  celebrants, 
fourteen  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  altars  of  Dionysos,  ad- 
ministered it  on  the  sacred  baskets  before  they  touched  the  holy 
things.    The  oath  was  written  on  a  stone  stele  set  up  by  the 

*  Arist.  De  Rep,  Ath,  ni.  5  (p.  118)  (ri  Kal  yvv  yap  Trjs  toO  pa<ri\iu)S  yvyaiK6%  if 
ffvfifA€i^is  im-avOa  ylyvrrai  r^J  Aiovj^atfi  kuI  6  ydfiot.  Rutherford  and  Hude  bracket 
Kcd  6  ydfjLos.  1  see  no  reason  for  this.  By  Aristotle's  time  the  old  matriarchal 
ffOfifiei^is  was  regarded  as  a  regular  patriarchal  ydfios.  The  double  expression  marks 
a  transitional  attitude  of  mind. 

*  [Demosthenes]  in  JSeaer,  §  73.  The  sources  for  the  ceremony  in  the  Boukolion 
are  fully  given  by  l3r  Martin  Nilsson,  Studia  de  Dionysiis  Atticis  p.  156. 
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altar  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  marshes,  opened 
but  once  in  the  year  at  the  festival  of  the  maniage.  It  was  set 
there  in  secret  because  it  was  too  holy  to  be  read  by  the  many; 
the  letters  were  dim  with  age ;  so  the  orator  called  for  the  sacred 
herald  and  bade  him  read  it  that  the  court  might  hear  how  '  holj 
and  pure  and  ancient  were  its  prescriptions/ 

The  Oath  of  the  Celebrants. 

'  I  fast^  and  am  clean  and  abstinent  from  all  things  that  make 
unclean  and  from  intercourse  with  man  and  I  celebrate  the 
Theoinia  and  the  lobaccheia  to  Dionysos  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  usage  and  at  the  appointed  times/ 

Unhappily  though  we  have  the  oath  of  purity  we  know 
nothing  definite  of  either  the  Theoinia  or  the  lobaccheia*.  Only 
this  much  is  certain,  a  sacred  marriage  was  enacted  by  a  woman 
high-bom  and  blameless,  and  that  marriage  was  a  mystery. 

At  Athens  Dionysos  is  bridegroom,  not  new-bom  child.  This 
is  one  of  the  shifts  from  Son  to  Father  that  constantly  occur  in 
Greek  mythology.  The  Christian  Fathers  see  in  it  evidence  of 
incest,  but  the  horrid  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous  It  has 
been  shown  in  detail  (p.  260)  that  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  are 
two  persons  but  one  god,  are  but  the  young  and  the  old  form  of 
a  divinity  always  waxing  and  waning.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  he  is  one  but  he  reflects  two  stages  of  the 
same  human  life.  We  are  perplexed  because  both  Father  and 
Son  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos  take  on  many  names:  Sabazios, 
Dionysos,  Bacchos,  lacchos,  Zagreus.  £ach  reflects  some  special 
function,  but  each  is  apt  to  be  both  Father  and  Sod.  The  Romans 
in  their  dull  way,  with  little  power  for  intense  persofiification, 
leave  the  simple  truth  more  manifest.  Libera  the  Mother  has 
a  Son  Liber,  a  child,  but  even  with  them  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion arises,  the  child  Liber  grows  up  and  becomes  *  Father 
Liber.' 

^  ayi<TT€Vii>  KoX  elfd  KaOapd,  Kal  dyvrj  dxS  rt  rdv  dXXwr  rtav  oO  KaBapevSm-w,  xal  dr' 
dydpds  avvova-Las. 

^  The  club  rales  of  the  lobacchoi,  noted  p.  475,  do  not  deal  with  the  mjsteries 
of  the  cult. 
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Another  bridal  chamber  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos  remains  to 
be  noted,  and  one  of  special  significance.  On  his  way  from  Sekyon 
to  Phlius  Pausanias^  came  to  a  grove  called  Pyraea.  In  it  there 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  the  Protectress  and  of  Kora  '  Here 
the  men  celebrate  a  festival  by  themselves,  and  they  give  up  the 
place  called  the  Bridal  Chamber  (Nufw^wi/a)  to  the  women  for 
their  festival.  Of  the  images  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter  and 
Kore  in  the  Bridal  Chamber  the  faces  only  are  visible.'  Here,  as 
manifestly  at  Athens,  the  marriage  service  of  Dionysos  was 
accomplished  by  women ;  the  men  leave  them  alone  with  their 
god.  If  any  one,  Pentheus-like,  charges  these  holy  women  with 
license,  this  plain  primitive  prescription  refutes  his  impiety. 

From  the  evidence  of  Aristotle  and  Pausanias  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  marriage  rites,  so  grossly  libelled  by  Christian  Fathers, 
were  not  the  products  of  their  own  imaginations.  Their  wilful 
misunderstanding  is  an  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
passion  and  prejudice.  Now  and  again,  when  they  seek  an 
illustration  for  their  own  mysteries,  they  confess  that  the  pagan 
mysteries  of  marriage  were  believed  by  the  celebrants  to  be 
spiritual.  Epiphanios'  says  'some  prepare  a  bridal  chamber  and 
perform  a  mystic  rite  accompanied  by  certain  words  used  to  the 
initiated,  and  they  allege  that  it  is  a  spiritual  marriage';  and 
Firmicus*  by  a  happy  chance  records  the  social  formularies.  *  Not 
only  words,'  he  says,  *  but  even  nuptial  rites  occur  in  their  sacred 
mysteries,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  greeting  in  which  the  mystae 
hail  those  just  initiated  by  the  name  of  "  brides  ": 

"A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 
The  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride".* 

A  mimetic  marriage  was,  it  is  clear,  an  element  in  the  rites  of 
Dionysos  and  an  element  mysticized  by  the  Orphics.  Equally 
clear  is  it  that  in  the  ceremony  of  waking  Liknites  and  in  the 
story  of  Zagreus.  we  have  as  another  element  the  birth  of  a  child. 
At  present  we  have  no  evidence  of  definite  connection  between 

1  p.  II.  11.  3. 

^  Epiph.  L.  J.  T.  m.  p.  255,  and  Iren.  i.  18,  p.  89,  oi  fiiw  pvfi^Kora  Karaffxtvdi^ovffi 
Kal  fivcrayufyLaif  ixiTeXodo'i  fier*  iinpprf^€(t)v  riviav  rdis  reXoufiivoit  Kal  TvevfiariKdif 
ydfiop  ipdffKowriy  elvcu. . 

*  Firmicus  Mat.  de  Ev.  Pr.  Relig.  p.  38  c  neqne  verba  solum  sed  etiam  ritus 
nnptialis  sacris  mysticis  intercorrisse  indicio  est  solemnis  gratulatio  qua  mystae 
recens  initiatos  sponsarom  nomine  oonsalutabant — i^/A0te,  x>^/>^  '^^^'^ 
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the  two.  At  Athens  in  the  Boukolion  we  have  a  marriage  rite 
but  no  birth  rite,  at  Delphi  in  the  waking  of  Liknites  we  have 
.  a  %irth  but  no  marriage.  When  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  are 
examined  we  find,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  that  the  two  rites— 
the  marriage  and  the  birth — were  in  close  and  manifest  con- 
nection. 

Orphic  elements  in  Eleusinian  Ritual. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked — are  we  entitled  to  use 
evidence  drawn  from  Eleusinian  mysteries  to  elucidate  Orphic 
ceremonial  ?  or  in  other  words  have  we  any  clear  evidence  that  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  in  the  form  known  as  *  Orphic '  came  to 
Eleusis  and  modified  the  simple  rites  of  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid? 

These  simple  rites  have  been  already  examined.  It  has  been 
shown  from  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Eleusinian  'tokens'  that 
the  rites  of  Eleusis  were  primarily  rites  of  a  harvest  festival,  that 
the  ceremonies  consisted  of  elaborate  purification  and  fasting, 
followed  by  the  removal  of  the  taboo  on  first-fruits,  and  the  conse- 
quent partaking  of  the  sacred  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain 
sacred  objects.  I  have  advisedly  devoted  no  separate  chapter 
to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  because  all  in  them  that  was  not 
a  primitive  harvest  festival,  all  or  nearly  all  their  spiritual  signi- 
ficance, was  due  to  elements  borrowed  from  the  cult  of  Dionysos. 
We  have  now  obtained  some  notion,  fairly  clear  if  fragmentary,  of 
the  contents  of  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  rites ;  we  have  examined  the 
Omophagia  of  Crete,  the  Liknophoria  of  Delphi  and  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  Athens  and  Phlya,  and  we  are  able  to  begin  the 
enquiry  as  to  whether  and  how  far  these  rites  are  part  of  the  ritual 
of  Eleusis. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to 
resume  briefly  the  literary  evidence  for  the  affiliation  of  Dionysos 
to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  The  actual  fact  of  his  piresence 
at  Eleusis  must  be  established  before  we  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  influence  on  Eleusinian  rites. 
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a.    lacchos  at  Eleusis. 


Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  known  by  the  title  of  lacchos.  The 

w  classicus  for  lacchos  of  the  mysteries  is  of  course  the  chorus 

he  Mystae  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes^ : 

Chorus  (unseen). 
lacchus,  0  lacchus ! 
lacchus,  0  lacchus ! 

Xanthias. 
That's  it,  sir.    These  are  the  Initiated 
Rejoicing  somewhere  here,  just  as  he  told  us. 
Why,  it's  the  old  lacchus  hymn  that  used 
To  warm  the  cockles  of  Diagoras ! 

Dionysus. 

Yes,  it  must  be.    However,  we'd  best  sit 
Quite  still  and  listen,  till  we're  sure  of  it. 

Chorus. 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  shadow 

Of  great  glory  here  beside  us. 

Spirit,  Spirit,  we  have  hied  us 
To  thy  dancing  in  the  meadow! 

Come,  lacchus;  let  thy  brow 

Toss  its  finited  myrtle  bough; 
are  thine,  0  happy  dancer;  0  our  comrade,  come  and  guide  us! 

Let  the  mystic  measure  beat: 

Come  in  riot  fiery  fleet; 
Free  and  holy  all  before  thee, 
While  the  Charitos  adore  thee. 
And  thy  Mystae  wait  the  music  of  thy  feet ! 

Xanthias. 
0  Virgin  of  Demeter,  highly  blest. 
What  an  entrancing  smell  of  roasted  pig ! 

Dionysus. 

Hush  !  hold  your  tongue !    Perhaps  they'll  give  you  some. 

Chorus. 
Spirit,  Spirit,  lift  the  shaken 
Splendour  of  thy  tossing  torches! 
All  the  meadow  flashes,  scorches: 
Up,  lacchus,  and  awaken  ! 
Come,  thou  star  that  bringest  light 
To  the  darkness  of  our  rite. 
Till  thine  old  men  dance  as  young  men,  dance  with  every  thought 
forsaken 
Of  the  dulness  and  the  fear 
Left  by  many  a  circling  year: 
Let  thy  red  light  guide  the  dances 
Where  thy  banded  youth  advances 
To  be  joyous  by  the  blossoms  of  the  mere  I 

The  lovely  hymn  to  lacchos,  as  choragos  of  the  mystae  of 


1  Ar.  Ran.  324. 
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Demeter,  is  speedily  followed  by  a  second  hymn^  to  the  goddess 
herself — the  Fruit-bearer : 

One  hymn  to  the  Maiden ;  now  raise  ye  another 
To  the  Queen  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

To  Demeter  the  Com-giver,  Goddess  and  Mother, 
Make  worship  in  musical  mirth. 

The  blend  of  the  smell  of  roast  pork  and  the  odour  of  mystic 
torches,  of  buffoonery  and  ecstasy,  is  the  perfect  image  of  the 
fusion  of  old  and  new. 

In  the  ritual  hymn  of  Delphi,  already  noted  (p.  417),  Dionysos, 
who  in  the  prooemium  is  addressed  by  his  titles  as  god  of  a  cereal 
drink,  as  Bromios  and  Braites,  is  when  he  leaves  Pamassos  and 
comes  to  Eleusis  hailed  by  his  new  name  IfiW5chos* : 


With  thv  maddenmg  reve&y. 
To  feleusis*  flowery  vale 
Comest  thou — Bacchos,  Paean,  hail! 
Thither  thronging  all  the  race 
Come,  of  Hellas,  seeking  grace 
Of  thy  nine-year  revelation, 

And  they  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
Loved  lacchos,  he  who  came 
To  bring  salvation. 
And  disclose 

His  sure  haven  from  all  mortal  woes.' 


Sophocles^  in  the  Antigone  invokes  the  god  of  many  names  for 
the  cleansing  of  sin-stricken  Thebes,  but  being  an  Athenian  he 
remembers  the  god  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis : 


'Thou  of  the  Many  Names,  delight  and  wonder 
Of  the  Theban  bride,  Child  of  the  pefiJing  thui 
Thou  who  dost  rule  over  Italians  pnde 
And  at  Eleusis  in  Deo's  bosom  wide 
Dwellost,  Deo,  she  the  mother  of  all, 
Bacchos,  Bacchos,  on  thee  we  caJL' 


Bacchos  at  Thebes,  but,  when  the  poet  remembers  the  noc- 
1  Ar.  Ran.  382. 

3  The  text  as  emended  by  Dr  Weil  mns  as  follows,  see  BuU.  de  Corr.  Hell  xix. 


[OlPoea]\h  Si  X€ipl  TdX- 
\ujp  5[^T]of  ivOioit  [<n)P  otff-] 
rpoit  (fAoXet  fivxods  ['BXe]w- 

(TlVOt  dv[d€flO€l]S€lt 

EM  c3  16  BdKx'  J  l[i  nai]<ly* 

[iSpos  hfO']  awop  'EXXddof 

yas  d[fi^{l)  i'^yairais  [4>l\io»]  iir[6T}rais 

dpylcjv  6ff[l<av  "lajK- 


3  Soph.  Ant,  1115  rbv  ra/jUw  "laKxov.  The  title  rafdas  points,  I  think,  to  the  rites 
dispensed,  *  steward  of  the  mysteries.' 


high. 
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lumal  rites  of  the  mysteries,  the  name  lacchos  comes  irresistibly 
)ack: 

*Thou  who  dost  lead  the  choir 
Of  stars  aflame  with  fire, 
Of  nightly  voices  King, 
Of  Zeus  offepring, 
Appear,  O  Lord,  with  thine  attendant  maids 
The  Thyiades, 
Who  mad  and  dancing  through  the  long  night  chant 
Their  hymn  to  thee,  lacchos.  Celebrant' 

For  lacchos  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  are  not  left  to 
ihe  evidence  of  poetry  alone.  Herodotus^  tells  how,  when  Attica 
vas  being  laid  waste  by  Xerxes",  Dicaeus,  an  exile,  happened 
K)  be  with  Demaratus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  Thriasian  plain, 
rhey  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis,  so  great 
ihat  it  seemed  to  be  caused  by  thirty  thousand  men.  They  were 
wondering  at  the  cloud,  and  they  suddenly  heard  a  sound,  and 
ihe  sound  seemed  to  Dicaeus  to  be  'the  mystic  lacchos.'  De- 
naratos  did  not  know  about  the  sacred  rites  at  Eleusis,  and 
le  asked  what  it  might  be  that  they  heard.  Dicaeus,  who  took 
jhe  sound  to  be  of  ill  omen  to  the  Persians,  explained  it  as  follows : 
The  Athenians  celebrate  this  festival  every  year  to  the  Mother 
md  the  Maiden,  and  any  Athenian  or  other  Greek  who  wishes 
s  initiated,  and  the  sound  that  you  hear  is  the  cry  "lacchos," 
vhich  they  raise  at  this  feast.' 

The  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  *  the  lacchos* 
vas  a  ritual  cry,  one  easily  recognizable  by  an  Athenian,  just 
IS  now-a-days  we  should  recognize  Alleluia  or  Hosanna.  That 
he  mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  still  in  the  main  of  local  import 
s  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  Spartan  did  not  recognise  the 

-ry. 

lacchos  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the  Eleusinian 
nysteries — the  20th  of  Boedromion  (Sept.,  Oct.).  On  this  day 
le  was  taken  from  his  sanctuary  in  Athens,  the  laccheion,  and 
jscorted  in  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis.  Plutarch*,  in  comment- 
ng  on  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  says  he  is  aware  that  unlucky 
hings  sometimes  happen  on  lucky  days:  for  the  Athenians  had 

^  Herod,  vin.  65  Kal  ol  <fHU»€<r0ai  -Hjv  (^wrjy  etvai  rbv  fiwrruchv  taKXov...KaX 
fxatt^v  Trjs  dK06€it      ravno       oprj  laicxdj^ovai. 

'  Plut.  Cam.  XIX.  15.  The  word  used  for  the  ceremony  of  escorting  is  variously 
layety,  Tpow4fiir€tyf  and  once  ^{eXat/veii',  see  Foncart,  Les  Grands  Mystlres  d^^Uuais, 
).  121  (1900),  and  Boscher  s.v.  lacchos. 
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to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  *  even  on  the  20th  of  Boedro- 
niion,  the  day  on  which  they  lead  forth  the  mystic  lacchos.' 

lacchos  then  was  the  name  by  which  Dionysos  was  known  at 
^  I  Eleiisis,  his  mystery  name  par  excellence  for  Athens.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  what  special  form  of  the  god  the  name  expressed. 

Strabo^  says  vaguely,  'they  call  Dionysos,  lacchos,  and  the 
spirit  {haifwva)  who  is  leader  of  the  mysteries  of  Demeter' ;  but 
vagueness  is  pai-donable  in  the  particular  connection  in  which 
he  speaks,  as  he  is  concerned  to  show  the  general  analogy  of 
all  orgiastic  rites.  M\thologists  have  too  readily  concluded 
that  lacchos  is  a  vague  title  denoting  a  sort  of  *  genius  of  the 
mysteries,'  and  *  the  mystic  lacchos'  has  come  to  mean  anjlhing 
and  nothing  in  particular. 

But  Suidas-  is  quite  precise ;  he  notes  that  lacchos  means 
'  a  certain  day,'  *  a  certain  song,'  but  he  puts,  first  and  foremost, 
what  is  the  root  idea  of  lacchos,  he  is  'Dionysos  at  the 
breast.'  lacchos  at  Eleusis  is  not  the  beer-god,  not  the  wine- 
god,  but  the  son-god,  'child  of  Semele,  the  wealth-giver','  the 
same  as  Liknites,  *  He  of  the  cradle,'  whom,  year  by  year  on 
Parnassos,  the  Thyiades  wakened  to  new  life  (p.  402). 

lacchos  had  his  sanctuary  at  Athens  and  was  received  as 
a  guest  at  Eleusis.  Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  he  temple 
precinct  or  shrine  at  Eleusis,  and  his  name  occurs  very  rarely 
in  inscriptions.  He  is  a  god  made  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
own  image ;  they  were  guests  at  Eleusis,  so  their  god  was  a 
guest.  He  is  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Atliens 
at  Eleusis. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  Zagreus,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
a  god  of  ritual  rather  than  poetry,  lacchos  is  of  poetry  rather 
than  ritual,  of  poetry  touched  and  deepened  by  mysticism.  He 
is  just  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  as  the  imaginative 
Athenian  can  face.  We  never  hear  that  lacchos  was  a  bull,  there 
is  no  legend  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces.    Sophocles*,  the  most 

*  Strab.  X.  3.  11  "Icufx^f  re  koX  Aidvvffop  KuXovai  koI  tov  dpxTY^^^  "^^^^  /iwrripitaw 
TTjs  Al/|^l'nTpos  dcU/jLOPa,  An  iuscription  of  Koman  date  has  [dal]fiotn  ir4fi\fmM  ^djrxw, 
see  'E0.  *Apx-  I^IH),  p.  215.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the  spirit  of 
wealth  (p.  33). 

*  Suidas  B.v.'Iaxxos*  Lucret.  iv.  IKK)  *tumida  et  mammosa  Ceres  est  ipsa  ab 
lacclio.'  *  Schol.  ad  Ar.  JRan,  479  2eAi€Xi^"'Iajcxe  TXoirroWra. 

*  Soph.  frg.  782,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  687,  see  p.  379. 
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orthodox  of  poets,  knows  he  has  homs,  but  he  sends  his  honied 
lacchos  to  dwell  in  fabulous  Nysa, 

*  Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird,' 

and  for  the  rest  he  is  compact  of  torchlight  and  dancing. 

The  learned  Nonnus*,  who  is  steeped  in  Orphism  and  a  most 
careful  ritualist,  seems  to  hit  the  mark  when  he  makes  lacchos 
the  latest  born  of  the  divine  Bacchic  incarnations.  According 
to  Nonnus,  lacchos  is  the  child  of  Aura  by  Bacchus,  and  is 
presented  by  his  father  to  Athene,  and  Athene  adopted  him,  and 
gave  him  the  breast  that  before  him  none  but  Erechtheus  had 
sucked.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  reminiscence  of  lacchos  as 
'Dionysos  at  the  breast/  Nonnus  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
nymphs,  the  Bacchae  of  Eleusis,  received  the  new-born  child 
with  dance  and  song,  and  they  hymned  first  Zagreus  son  of  Per- 
sephone, next  Bromios  son  of  Semele,  and  third  in  order  lacchos. 

So  shadowy,  so  poetical  are  the  associations  that  cluster 
round  the  name  lacchos,  that,  if  lacchos  were  our  only  evidence 
of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  his  in- 
fluence was  in  the  main  late  and  literary.  It  is  to  ritual  we 
must  look  for  evidence  more  substantial. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Pausanias*,  in  mentioning 
a  trivial  ritual  taboo,  notes  that  it  is  common  to  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  and  the  teaching  of  Orpheus.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  the  Bean- Man  (Cyamites),  but  Ls  uncertain  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  and  cult,  and  knows  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  so  he  contents  himself  with  saying  darkly,  '  Whoever 
has  seen  the  rite  at  Eleusis,  or  has  read  what  are  called  the 
sayings  of  Orpheus,  knows  what  I  mean.'  More  than  once,  in 
cjxamining  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  or  Kore,  he  stops  to  note 
that  local  tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  Orpheus.  Thus 
at  Sparta'  he  saw  a  temple  of  Kore  the  Saviour,  and  *some 
say  Orpheus  the  Thracian  made  it,  but  others  Abaris  who  came 

*  Nonn.  XLVin.  951  flf. 

KoX  TpiTdrtfi  viov  fjixvov  iir€(rfiapdyri<rav  'Idicxv 
Kal  xopov  6\f/iT^\€<rToy  cweKpovcavTo  TroXirai 
Zaypia  Kv8al»ovTes  ofia  Bpofilip  Kai  'idKXffi' 
That  the  child  lacchus  at  £leu8i8  became  an  element  in  Orphic  teaching  is  evident 
from  the  degraded  form  of  the  Baubo  legend  expressed  in  an  Orphic  hymn  and 
qaoted  in  full  by  Clement,  Protr.  21.  2G.  see  Dindorf,  vol.  iv.  p.  11. 
«  P.  1.  37.  4.  3  p.  Ill,  13.  2. 
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from  the  Hyperboreans.*  Here  the  diverse  tradition  is  unanimous 
as  to  Northern  influence.  The  Lacedaemonians  believed,  he  says, 
that  Orpheus  taught  them  to  worship  Demeter  of  the  Under- 
world, but  Pausanias  himself  thinks  that  they,  like  other  people, 
got  it  from  Hermione^  No  great  importance  can  be  attached  to 
these  floating  traditions,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  popular 
belief  connected  the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  with  | 
Orpheus  and  the  North.  We  are  inclined  to  connect  the  rise 
of  their  worship  exclusively  with  Eleusis,  so  that  local  tradition 
to  the  contrary  is  of  some  value. 

But  the  real  substantial  evidence  as  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Orphic  rites  and  conceptions  at  Eleusis  is  drawn 
from  the  Eleusinian  ceremonial  itself.  Of  the  three  main  Orphic 
mysteries  examined,  the  Omophagia,  the  Liknophoria,  and  the 
Sacred  Marriage,  two,  the  Liknophoria  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  have  been  practised  at 
Eleusis.  j 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  characteristic  of  | 
Orphic  rites,  the  Omophagia,  is  wholly  absent*.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Omophagia,  deep  though  its  spiritual  meaning 
was,  is  in  its  actual  ritual  savage  and  repulsive.    We  have  seen 
a  rite  closely  analogous  practised  by  primitive  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  cultus  at  Eleusis  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  based  on 
agricultural  conditions ;  the  emergence  of  Eleusis  was  primarily 
due  to  the  fertile  Barian  corn  plain.  A  god  who  comes  to  Eleusis, 
who  is  affiliated  by  this  agricultural  people,  will  shed  the  bar- 
barous side  of  his  worship,  and  develope  only  that  side  of  his 
nature  and  ritual  that  is  consonant  with  civilized  life.    A  god 
can  only  exist  so  long  as  he  is  the  mirror  of  the  people  -who 
worship  him.    Accordingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  thhX  it 
is  the  Dionysos  of  agriculture,  and  of  those  marriage  rites  that  go 
with  agriculture,  who  is  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  worshipped  with 
the  rites  of  the  Liknophoria  and  of  the  Sacred  Marriage. 

1  P.  III.  14.  5. 

'  The  singular  and  very  peculiar  ritual  of  buU-saoriiioe  described  in  the  Kritiat 
of  Plato,  and  represented  on  imperial  coins  of  Uiura,  has  recently  been  elucidated 
by  Dr  von  Fritze  (' Troja  und  Ilium,'  lieitrdge,  pp.  514,  668).  It  probably  took 
place  at  Eleusis,  cf.  C.I. A,  ii.  467,  ijfHLyTo  Si  rots  Uvaniplois  rws  fioOs  iw  'EXetvcri 
ri  dvirL^.  But  this  ceremony  I  believe  to  have  been  piirt  of  Uie  primitive  ritual 
of  Poseidon  at  Eleusis,  which,  interesting  though  it  is,  does  not  "here  concern  us. 
Of  an  Omophagia  at  Eleusis  the  'tokens'  contain  no  trace,  thoogh  the  boll- 
ritual  of  Poseidon  may  have  facilitated  the  affiliation  of  Dionysos. 
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6.    The  Liknophoria  at  Eleusis, 

The  Liknophoria  as  an  element  in  the  rites  at  Eleusis  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  monument  reproduced  in  figs.  155 — 157.  The  design 
forms  the  decoration  of  a  cinerary 
um^  (fig.  155)  found  in  a  grave  near  a 
Columbarium  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
The  scenes  represented  are  clearly 
rites  of  initiation.  In  fig.  156  we  see 
Demeter  herself  enthroned;  about 
her  is  coiled  her  great  snake 
caressed  by  the  initiated  mysticl 
To  the  left  stands  a  female  torch- 
bearer;  she  is  probably  Persephone. 
This  scene  represents  the  final  stage 
of  initiation  (iiroTrTeia),  where  the 
epoptes  is  admitted  to  the  presence 
and  converse  of  the  goddesses. 

The  remainder  of  the  design  (fig.  157)  is  occupied  by  two 


Fio.  156. 


1  Helbig,  Cat.  1168,  Museo  delle  Terme,  Home,  published  and  diBcnssed  by 
E.  Caetani  Lovatelli,  Ant,  Mon,  illiutr.  p.  25  ff.,  tav.  ii — iv. 

'  The  mystic  initiated  holds  a  club.  He  is  probably  Herakles,  who,  according 
to  timdition,  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  at  Agrae. 
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preliminary  ceremonies  of  purification,  the  sacrifice  of  the  'mystic' 
pig  already  discussed  (p.  152)  and  the  liknon  ceremonial.  It  is 
on  this  last  that  attention  must  be  focussed.    The  candidate 


is  seated  on  a  low  seat  {0p6vo^)\  his  right  foot  rests  on  a 
ram's  head  which  doubtless  stands  for  the  'fleece  of  purifi- 
cation' (p.  24);  he  is  veiled  and  in  his  left  hand  carries  a 
torch ;  above  his  head  a  priestess  holds  a  liknon.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  liknon  in  this  representation,  unlike  those  pre- 
viously discussed,  contains  no  fruits.  This  can  scarcely,  I  think, 
be  accidental.  When  the  artist  wishes  to  show  fruits  in  a  sacred 
vessel,  he  is  quite  able  to  do  so,  as  is  seen  in  the  dish  of  poppy 
heads  held  by  the  priest  to  the  right,  where  perspective  is  violated 
to  make  the  content  clear.  The  absence  of  the  fruits  is  best,  I 
think,  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liknon  is  by  this  time 
mysticized.  It  is  regarded  as  the  winnowing  fan,  the  *  mystic  fan 
of  lacchos,'  rather  than  as  the  basket  of  earth's  fruits.  It  is  held 
empty  over  the  candidate  s  head  merely  as  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion. This  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  if  the  scene  be,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  representation  of  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but 
of  Eleusinian  mysteries  held  not  at  Eleusis  but  at  Alexandria. 
The  vertical  corn-ears  on  the  head  of  Demeter,  the  fringed  gar- 


Fio.  167. 
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ment  of  the  youth  who  handles  the  snake,  and  the  scale  pattern 
that  decorates  the  cover  of  the  urn  itself  (fig.  155),  all  iBnd  their 
closer  analogies  in  Egyptian  rather  than  indigenous  Greek  monu- 
ments. 

A  Liknophoria,  it  is  clear,  was  part  of  Eleusinian  ritual.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises — did  not  Dionysos  borrow  the  liknon 
from  Demeter  rather  than  Demeter  from  Dionysos  ?  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  did  not.  Dionysos  was  worshipped  as  Liknites 
at  Delphi  before  he  came  to  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in  the  Eleusinian 
'tokens'  the  confession  is  not  *I  have  carried  the  liknon^  but 
'  I  have  carried  the  kemos!  That  Keniophoria  and  Liknophoria 
were  analogous  ceremonies,  both  being  the  carrying  of  first-fruits, 
is  possible;  that  they  were  identical  is  improbable.  Dionysos 
borrowed  the  liknon  from  his  own  mother,  not  from  her  of  Eleusis. 

Far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  holy  child.  These  were 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  as  of  the  rites  of 
Sabazios  and  Dionysos. 

c.    The  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sact^ed  Birth  at  Eleu^. 

lacchos,  we  have  seen,  was  defined  as  the  child  Dionysos  *  at 
the  breast,'  but  for  any  ceremony  of  his  birth  or  awakening  under 
the  name  of  lacchos  we  look  in  vain.  lacchos  is  Athenian ;  no 
one  ventured  to  say  he  was  born  at  Eleusis,  but  by  a  most  fortu- 
nate chance  the  record  is  left  us  of  another  Mother  and  Son  at 
Eleusis,  and  we  know  too  that  the  marriage  of  this  Mother  and 
the  birth  of  this  Son  were  the  central  acts,  the  culmination,  of  the 
whole  ritual  of  its  mysteries.  We  owe  this  knowledge  to  the 
anonymous  treatise  which  has  already  furnished  the  important 
details  as  to  the  Mysteries  of  Phlya. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumetia^  is  concerned  to  prove  that 

^  This  passage  is  of  such  cardinal  importance  that  the  text  is  given  below.  The 
birth  of  Brimos  and  the  'ear  of  grain  reaped'  are  often  cited  separately  as  elements 
in  Eleusinian  rites,  but  so  far  as  I  know  their  substantial  identity  has  never  been 
noted,  nor  has  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  Dionysiao 
(Thraco-Phrygian)  elements.  The  text  is  that  of  Cruice,  Fhilosophaumena,  Paris 
1860,  p.  170.  A^yovai  Si  airrbv,  <l>rj<ri,  ^pvyes  kcu  'x^^P^**  ardxvv  redepifffxiyoif  *  kclL 
furii  Tovs  ^pvyas  ^Adi^vcuoi  fivovvr€%  'EXft'crma,  koI  iTiSiiKyvvm  rots  iiroTT€vov<n  rb 
/Uya  KcU  Oavfiairrbv  koL  T€\€i&rarov  iTovTiKhv  iKcl  fivaHjpioVt       ffiunri  T€$€pi<rfA4vo¥ 
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the  hereticiU  sect  of  the  Naassenes  got  their  doctrine  from  cere- 
monials practised  by  the  Phrygians.  The  Phrygians,  the  Naassene 
says,  assert  that  god  is  *  a  fresh  ear  of  grain  reaped.'  He  then  goes 
on  to  make  a  statement  to  us  of  supreme  importance.  *  And  follow- 
ing the  Phrygians  the  Athenians,  when  they  initiate  at  the  Eleu- 
sinian  rites,  exhibit  to  the  epoptae  the  mighty  and  marvellous 
and  most  complete  epoptic  mystery,  an  ear  of  grain  reaped  in 
silence.  And  this  ear  of  grain  the  Athenians  themselves  hold  to 
be  the  great  and  perfect  light  that  is  from  that  which  has  no  form, 
as  the  Hierophant  himself,  who  is  not  like  Attis,  but  who  is  made 
a  eunuch  by  means  of  hemlock  and  has  renounced  all  carnal  gene- 
ration, he,  by  night  at  Eleusis,  accomplishing  by  the  light  of  a 
great  flame  the  great  and  unutterable  mysteries,  says  and  cries  in  a 
loud  voice  "  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos,"  that  is, 
the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty ;  and  holy,  he  (i.e.  the  Naassene) 
says,  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  that  is  heavenly,  that 
is  from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  so  engendered.' 

The  evidence  of  the  writer  of  the  Philosophmmena  is  indefea- 
sible, not  indeed  as  to  the  mystical  meaning  either  he  or  the 
Naassene  he  quotes  attajched  to  the  rites,  but  as  to  the  rites  them- 
selves. He  describes  the  rites  only  to  discredit  them  and  he 
quotes  an  actual  ritual  formulary.  We  may  take  it  then  as  cer- 
tain that  to  the  epoptae  at  Eleusis  was  shewn  as  the  supreme 
revelation  a  *  fresh  ear  reaped'  and  that  by  night  there  was 
declared  to  these  epoptae  the  birth  of  a  sacred  Child :  '  Unto  us  a 
Child  Ls  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given.'  The  close  conjunction  in 
which  the  two  rites  are  placed  makes  it  highly  probable,  though 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  one,  the  human  birth,  was  but  the 
anthropomorphic  form  of  the  other,  that  in  fact  we  have  here  the 
drama  of  Liknites,  child  and  fruit,  reenacted;  the  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  vase-painter  (fig.  153)  where  the 
new-born  child  rises  out  of  the  cornucopia  of  fruits.  And  last  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  and  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian 
writer,  that  the  birth  and  the  begetting  were  symbolical.  The 

ardxvv.  '0  Si  ardxi'S  ovrds  iari  Kcd  irapd  *A0rjycUois  6  iropd  rod  dxo-p^i^P^^ov  ^wrHip 
riXetos  fxiyas  KaOarrep  ain-bs  6  lepoipdvrrjSj  ouk  aTOKeKOfXfiiwos  fuh^  lif  6  "Arrn,  «ii»ovx*- 
fffUyos  Si  dia  Kuvelov  Kcd  TcUrav  Trap-jiTTjfiivos  Ti}»  ffapxiK^  yiveffw  pvicrot  iw  *EX€Vffm 
vv6  TToWf  Tvpi  T€\u>y  rd  fi€yd\a  xod  ApprjTa,  fxwrr^pia  plo^T  iccU  xixpayt  \4yta^  *Upd9 
iT€K€  irbTVLa  Kovpov  Bpifiuj  Bpifidvy'  rovTiffrip  laxvpii  Iffx^P^*  IIArrm  W  rfoTi,  ^f/ffb^, 
ij  yiveais  ij  TrvcvpuoLTiKiiy  ij  iwovpdpiost  i]  &v<a'  Iffxvpbs  S4  iffrtp  6  ofh-ta  y€inf<ifi€WOt»  ^iy^ 
of  course  refers  to  the  Naassene  uot  the  Hierophant. 
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express  statement  that  the  Hierophant  partook  of  some  drug 
compelling  abstinence  cannot  have  been  invented  \ 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  says  nothing  of  the  Sacred 
Marriage,  though  from  the  birth  of  the  holy  Child  it  might  be 
inferred.  The  confession  *  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber' 
is  one  of  the  'tokens'  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother,  but 
we  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  '  token '  at  Eleusis ;  neither 
Clement  nor  Firmicus  nor  Amobius  includes  it  in  his  enumera- 
tion. We  cannot  therefore  assert  that  each  mystic  at  Eleusis 
went  through  a  mimetic  marriage,  but  we  do  know  that  the  holy 
rite  was  enacted  between  the  hierophant  and  the  chief  priestess  of 
Demeter.  Asterius',  speaking  of  the  various  procedures  of  initia- 
tion at  Eleusis,  asks — *  is  there  not  there  the  descent  into  darkness 
and  the  holy  congress  of  the  hierophant  and  the  priestess,  of 
him  alone  and  her  alone  ? ' 

Lucian'  adds  incidental  testimony.  In  his  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander  he  describes  how  the  im- 
postor instituted  rites  that  were  a  close  parody  of  those  at  Eleusis, 
and  he  narrates  the  details  of  the  blasphemous  travesty.  Among 
the  mimetic  performances  were  not  only  the  Epiphany  and  Birth 
of  a  god  but  the  enactment  of  a  Sacred  Marriage.  All  pre- 
liminaries were  gone  through,  and  Lucian  says  that  but  for  the 
abundance  of  lighted  torches  the  marriage  rite  would  actually 
have  been  consummated.  The  part  of  the  hierophant  was  taken 
by  the  false  prophet  himself.  A  short  time  after  the  parody  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  came  in  wearing  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  hierophant,  and,  amid  a  deep  silence,  announced  in  the  usual 
loud  voice  *  Hail,  Glykon,'  and  *  some  fellows  attending  him,  Paphla- 
gonians,  wearing  sandals  and  smelling  of  garlic  and  supposed  to 
be  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  cried  in  answer  "  Hail,  Alexander." ' 

Luciau's  account  of  this  scurrilous  travesty  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  serves  one  important  end — it  enables  us  to  put 
together  the  two  rites,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the 

1  So  determined  are  some  commentators  to  see  in  pagan  rites  evil  where  no  evil 
is,  that  Miller  has  substituted  awnpnctUvoi  for  Traprirrffi^i^oSf  thus  making  nonsense 
of  the  passage. 

'  Aster.  Encom,  Mart.  p.  113  b  ovk  ^kcT  Karafida-ioy  t6  aKoreivbv  Koi  al  fftfivai  roO 
Upo^vTov  irpbi  Tri¥  UptLav  avvrvxiaL  fibvov  irpbt  fi6vTjv; 

•  Luc.  AUx,  38  e/  Si  firj  iroXXai  rjaav  al  J^ficf  rdx*  ay  ri  xal        {fir 6  K6\rov 
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holy  Child;  but  for  Lucian  the  sequence  must  have  remained 
conjectural.  We  may  now  be  certain  that  in  silence,  in  darkness  and 
in  perfect  chastity  the  Sacred  Marriage  was  first  enacted,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  Hierophant  came  forth,  and,  standing  in 
a  blaze  of  torchlight,  cried  aloud  that  the  supreme  mystery  was 
accomplished,  *  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos.* 

The  Sacred  Marriage^  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  Eleusis,  as 
it  formed  part  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  Sabazios  and  the  Great 
Mother,  but  the  further  question  arises — was  this  Sacred  Marriage 
indigenous  at  Eleusis  or  did  it,  like  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  come 
from  the  North  ?  Was  Brimo  only  a ,  title  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter?  This  it  would  seem  was  the  view  of  Clement'  who 
is  not  strong  in  ethnography,  but  it  can  I  think  be  shown  that 
Clement  was  wrong.  Brimo  is  a  form  of  the  Great  Mother  who 
is  also  the  Maid,  but  she  is  a  Northern  not  an  Eleusinian  form. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  what  we  know  of  her  apart  from  the 
mysteries. 

d.    Thessalian  influence  at  Eleu^,  Brimo, 

Of  Brimos  we  know  nothing  save  as  the  mystery  child ;  he  is 
the  attributive  son  marking  by  identity  of  name  the  fiinction  of 
his  mother.  Brimo  we  know  as  an  underworld  goddess,  and, 
a  fact  all  important  for  the  argument,  she  comes  from  Pherae  in 
Thessaly. 

In  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  Cassandra  thus  addresses  her 

mother  Hecuba' : 

*  Mother,  unhappy  mother,  not  untold 
Shall  bo  thy  fame,  for  Brimo,  Perses'  maid, 
The  Threefold  One,  shall  for  her  ministrant 
Take  thee,  to  fright  men  with  dire  sounds  at  night, 
Yea  such  as  worship  not  with  torchlit  rites 
The  images  of  her  who  Strymon  holds, 
Pherae's  dread  goddess  leaving  unassoiled.' 

For  once  Lycophron  is  intelligible;  Hecuba  is  to  be  trans- 

^  The  Christian  fathers  of  coarse  regarded  the  Sacred  Marriage  as  a  shameful 
rape.  Tertullian  (ad  nat.  ii.  7,  p.  57  b)  asks  *Cur  rapitar  sacerdos  Cereris  si  non 
tale  Ceres  passa  est?'  That  Tertullian's  view  is  wrong  is  saffloiently  evidenoecl 
by  the  author  of  the  Philoitophoununa ^  loc.  oit. 

2  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  15  ArfoGs  5k  fAwr-Hipia  kcU  Aids  irpos  fur/r^pa  A^ftafrpa  d^poHfioi 
avfirXoxal  Kal  fi.rjvii...T^  At^ovj     ^17  X^P*'*'  B/K/A<b  wpocayopcvSiirai  \4yerui. 

>  Lyc.  AL  1176. 
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formed  into  a  hound  of  the  triple  Hecate,  Thessalian  goddess  of 
the  underworld,  and  Brimo  is  but  her  other  name:  she  is  the 
Thessalian  Kore.  The  mystic  child  at  Eleusis  was  born  of  a 
maiden ;  these  ancients  made  for  themselves  the  sacred  dogma, 
'  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son/  It  was  left  to  Christian 
&thers,  blending  the  motherhood  of  Demeter  with  the  virgin 
mother  and  the  parentage  of  Zeus,  things  they  did  not  and  would 
not  understand,  to  make  of  the  sacred  legend  a  story  of  vile  human 
incest. 

Brimo,  though  we  find  her,  in  late  times,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mysteries,  belongs  with  her  hell-hounds  to  a  couche  of  mytho- 
logy obviously  primitive.  To  the  popular  mind  of  the  uninitiated 
she  lapsed  into  mere  bogeydom.  Lucian^  in  his  Oracle  of  the  Dead 
brings  her  in  with  the  rest  of  the  comic  horrors  of  Hades.  When 
the  underworld  decree  is  passed  the  magistrates  of  Hades  record 
their  votes,  the  populace  holds  up  its  hands,  'Brimo  snorts  approval, 
Cerberuis  yelps  his  aye.' 

But  ApoUonius  Rhodius',  writing  of  things  Thessalian,  and  by 
natural  temper  inclined  always  to  the  serious  and  beautiful,  knows 
of  Brimo  as  terrible  and  magical,  but  yet  as  the  Nursing  Mother 
(Kourotrophos).  When  Medea  is  about  to  pluck  the  a^ful  under- 
world root  for  the  undoing  of  Jason, 

*  Seven  times  bathed  she  herself  in  living  founts, 
Seven  times  called  she  on  Brimo,  she  who  haunts 
The  night,  the  Nursing  Mother.    In  black  weed 
And  murky  gloom  she  dwells,  Queen  of  the  dead.' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says  she  .is  Hecate, 
'whom  sorceresses  were  wont  magically  to  induce  {iirarfeaOai)] 
and  they  called  her  Brimo  because  of  the  terror  and  hoiTor  of 
her ;  and  she  sent  against  men  the  apparitions  called  Hekataia ; 
and  she  was  wont  to  change  her  shape,  hence  they  called  her 
Empusa.'  He  goes  off  into  fruitless  etymology  but  drops  by  the 
way  a  suggestion  that  may  contain  some  truth,  that  the  name 
Brimo  is  connected  with  6fiptfio<;  '  raging,*  the  epithet  of  another 
Thracian,  Ares. 

Brimo  then,  some  said,  meant  the  Mighty,  some  the  Angry 

^  Luc.  Menippiu  20  xal  ^eBfHfi'^aTo  ri  Bpt/iw  kcU  vXdKTjjaev  6  Kip^epos.  The 
untranslatable  play  on  the  words  shows  that  the  name  Brimo  was  taken  to  imply 
a  load  angry  noise. 

'  ApoU.  Bhod.  III.  861,  and  schol.  ad  loo. 
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One.  The  two,  for  minds  obsessed  by  the  atmosphere  of  'aversion,' 
are  not  far  apart:  the  Angry-Raging  One  is  own  sister  to  the 
Angry  Demeter,  Demeter  Erinys.  But  by  their  Angry  name  it  is 
not  well  to  address  the  gods,  lest  by  sympathetic  magic  you  rouse 
the  very  anger  you  seek  to  allay.  Brimo  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  Silent  Names. 

Brimo  is  Thessalian,  and  Thessalian  often  spells  *  later  Thracian.' 
Brimo  is  near  akin  to  the  Mother  Kotys,  the  mystery  goddess  of  the 
Thracians,  but  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  hereelf  certainly  Thracian. 
For  definite  evidence  of  a  Thracian  element  at  Eleusis  we  must 
look  to  its  chief  hereditary  priesthood,  the  family  from  which  the 
Hierophant  was  taken,  the  Eumolpidae. 

e.    Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis,  Eumolpas. 

The  Eumolpidae  must  also  be  the  keystone  of  any  contention 
as  to  Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis,  and  fortunately  we  are  fairly 
well  informed  as  to  their  pi*ovenance, 

Sophocles^  in  the  Oedipiis  Coloneus  makes  the  chorus  sing: 

*0  to  be  there 
Ui>on  the  sea  shore,  where. 
Ablaze  with  light, 

The  Holy  Ones  for  mortals  their  dread  rite 
Niuwe,  and  on  mortal  lips  the  golden  key 
Is  set  of  celebrant  Eumolpidae.' 

The  scholiast'  asks  the  very  pertinent  question — '  Why  in 
the  world  have  the  Eumolpidae  presidency  over  the  rites,  when 
they  are  foreigners  ? '  He  proceeds  as  usual  to  make  several 
puzzled  and  contradictory  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  it  was  Eumolpos,  son  of  Deiope  daughter  of  Triptolemos,  who 

1  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  1048.  I  have  translated  irX^s  by  key  not  by  $eaU  although,  as 
Prof.  Jebb  (ad  loc.)  points  out,  *  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  Eleasin|an  Hierophant 
patting  a  key  to  the  lips  of  the  initiated.*  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  key  was  the 
recognized  symbol  of  priestly  oMce,  I  incline' to  tliink  some  such  ceremony  was 
enacted.  We  know  from  Hesychius  (s.v.)  that  there  was  a  festival  or  ceremony 
called  '  the  festival  of  the  keys,'  Ejukleidia,  but  unhappily  we  have  no  details  and 
cannot  use  the  fact  as  an  argument. 

^  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col.  1048  j^tirat  rl  di^Tore  ol  Ei^moXvc^  "tQw  reXerww  i^d^owri 
^ivoi  6vT€s;  ctToi  5'  dv  tis  Sti  d^tov<rt  rpwrov  rdv  ECjiokwoif  Totijaai  ^tfiinnp 
TptirroX^ftou  ra  ^EXevaivi  fivan^pia  Kal  oiJ  tof  QpqiKa  xal  toOto  iffropeuf  ^<rrpw  (r 
T(f  TTtpi  tQv  ^ArdLKTuv.  'AK€ciiu)pos  wfum-bv  dwd  toO  TpiSrrou  Ei>fi6\wov  eZnu  rb^  r&f 
TcXcraf  KoraSct^arTo,  ypdipuv  oUtcjs  *  Karoncijaai  5i  t^¥  'EXev^tVa  Urropovcx  rpQrw  fUv 
Tovi  aiToxBbvat  eira  ^p^Kai  roin  /xerd  Evfi6\Tov  wapaycwofiipovt  wpbt  ^nfitiap  ttt  rdr 
\'ar'  ^EpexO^ws  TbXc/xoVf  rivit  54  <f>a<n  Kal  rby  E^V^oXirov  €^p€tm  r^v  /liOiiatP  rV  avmXw- 
/i4vrjif  *cor'  einavrbv  iv  'EXevcwt  Ai^firjrpi  xai  Kbpjf.^ 
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first  instituted  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  and  not  the  Thracian, 
and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Istros  in  his  book  on  '  Things  out 
of  Order/  or  perhaps  Akesidorus  was  right ;  his  theory  was  that 
the  Eumolpos  who  founded  the  rites  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
first  Eumolpos. 

Unpleasant  facts  are  always  apt  to  be  classed  as  'Things  out  of 
Order/  Facts  are  facts,  but  Order  is  what  you  happen  to  like 
yourself.  The  simple  fact  cheerfully  accepted  at  Eleusis  was  that 
the  Eumolpidae  were  Thracians,  but  the  Athenians  did  not  like 
the  Thracians,  so  when  they  came  to  Eleusis  they  proceeded  to 
get  the  unpalatable  fact  into  *  order/  One  of  two  things  must  be 
done,  either  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  respectability  was  above  im- 
peachment, must  be  provided  with  a  new  and  local  parentage,  they 
must  be  affiliated  to  Triptolemos,  or  the  old  parentage  must  be 
removed  to  a  safe  and  decorous  antiquity.  Few  people  feel  very 
acutely  about  what  happened  five  generations  ago. 

But  all  the  time  historians  knew  perfectly  well  what  really  had 
happened,  and  Akesidorus  proceeds  to  state  it  quite  simply: 
'Tradition  says  that  Eleusis  was  first  inhabited  by  an  auto- 
chthonous population,  and  then  by  those  Thracians  who  came 
with  Eumolpos  to  help  in  the  war  against  Erechtheus.*  He  lets 
out  at  last  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  complication, 
a  fight  between  Eleusis  and  Athens  and  a  contingent  of  Thracian 
auxiliaries.  The  war  had  been  internecine,  for  the  legend  says  the 
single  combat  between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos  ended  in  the 
death  of  both.  Athens  ultimately  emerged  to  political  supremacy, 
but  Eleusis,  to  which  Eumolpos  first  brought  his  rites,  maintained 
her  religious  hegemony.  Athens  did  what  she  could.  She  even 
built  herself  an  Eleusinion  and  instituted  Lesser  Mysteries ;  there 
was  much  to-ing  and  fro-ing  of  sacred  objects,  the  Upd  are 
brought  from  Eleusis  and  lacchos  makes  a  return  visit,  but  the 
actual  final  initiation  takes  place  at  Eleusis  and  the  chief 
celebrant  is  still  to  all  time  a  Thracian  Eumolpid*. 

Art  is  not  without  its  evidence  as  to  Eumolpos  at  Eleusis. 
The  simple  vase-painter  is  untroubled  by  the  Eleusinian  blend  of 

^  I  Lave  elsewhere  {Myth,  arid  Mon.  Aiic,  Athe.n*^  p.  Ivii  H.)  discussed  the 
relations  of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos.  The  view  there  expressed  as  to  the 
Eumolpidae  and  their  relation  to  Thrace  and  the  incoming  of  Dionysos  is  confirmed 
by  the  more  detailed  and  independent  examination  of  the  legend  by  Dr  Toepffer, 
Attische  Oenealogie,  p.  40. 
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Dionysos  and  Demeter,  and  the  Thracian  origin  of  Eumolpos.  On  i 
the  kotyle  in  fig.  158,  signed  by  the  potter  Hieron,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum^  he  has  brought  together  in  friendly  comrade- 
ship a  group  of  Eleusinian  personages,  some  of  the  ancient  local 
stock,  some  of  the  northern  immigrants.  All  the  figures  are 
carefully  inscribed,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation. On  the  obverse,  and  plainly  occupying  the  central 
important  place,  the  young  local  hero  Triptolemos  starts  in  his 
winged  chariot  to  carry  his  ears  of  com  to  the  world.  Demeter 


Fio.  168. 

in  her  splendid  robe  stands  behind  him,  and  *  Pherophatta'  pours 
out  the  farewell  cup.  Triptolemos  was,  as  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  273),  originally  a  local  king;  it  may  be  he  became 
young  out  of  complimentary  rivalry  with  the  child  lacchos. 
Behind  '  Pherophatta'  stands  a  nymph  whom,  but  for  the  inscription, 
we  should  not  have  dared  to  name,  *  Eleusis.*  Beneath  one  handle, 
looking  back  at  the  group  of  local  divinities,  is  the  seat.ed 
Eumolpos,  and  near  him  is  a  great  swan — for  Eumolpos  is  the 

I  Cat.  61,  140;  Wiener  VorUgehmter  k.  7. 
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sweet  singer.  He  is  the  Thracian  warrior  when  he  fights  Erech- 
theiis,  but  here  he  holds  the  sceptre  as  priestly  king;  he  is,  Thracian- 
fashion,  compounded  of  Ares  and  Orpheus.  The  centre  of  this 
reverse  picture  is  occupied  by  the  Thracian  Dionysos,  with  his 
great  vine  branch,  and  behind  him  comes  his  father  Zeus,  with 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  Dionysos  a  full-grown  man,  not  babe, 
balances  Triptolemos.  Eumolpos  \^  vis  vis  to  Poseidon,  with 
whom  he  had  close  relations.  Ampbitrite  completes  the  picture, 
a  veritable  little  manual  of  the  mythology  of  Eleusis. 

/.    The  Delphic  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  and  Agrae. 

Another  class  of  vase-paintings,  in  date  nearly  a  century  later 
than  that  of  Hieron,  bring  before  us  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  but 
they  depict  him  as  an  incomer,  not  from  Thrace,  but  from  the 
half-way  station  of  Delphi.    A  polychrome  vase  of  the  4th  cen- 


Fio.  169. 


tury  B.C.,  formerly  in  the  Tyskiewicky  Collection*  (fig.  159),  puts  the 
matter  very  clearly.  The  central  figure  is  Demeter,  crowned  and 
sceptred,  sitting  on  an  altar-like  throne.  To  the  right  is  Kore  with 
her  torches.  She  turns  towards  Dionysos.  He  too  is  seated,  as 
becomes  a  god,  and  he  holds  his  thyrsos.  He  is  seated,  but  on 
what  a  throne !  He  is  seated  on  the  omphalos.  To  the  ancient 
mind  no  symbolism   could  speak   more   clearly;  Dionysos  is 

^  For  polychrome  fac-siniile  see  Coll.  Tyskiewicky,  PI.  x.  The  vase  is  now  iu  the 
Maseum  at  Lyons. 
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accepted  at  Eleusis;  he  has  come  from  Delphi  and  brought  his 
omphalos  with  him.    We  are  apt  to  regard  the  omphalos  as 
exclusively  the  property  of  Apollo,  and  it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  see  Dionysos  seated  quietly  upon  it.    We  have 
already  (p.  320)  seen  that  Apollo  took  it  from  Ge,  took  the  I 
I    ancient  symbol  of  Mother  Earth  and  made  it  his  oracular  throne;  ! 
but  at  Delphi  men  knew  that  it  had  another  and  earlier  content. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  dismembered  Dionysos.    The  tradition 
that  Dionysos  was  buried  at  Delphi  is  recorded  again  and  again 
by  lexicographers,  Christian  Fathers,  and  Byzantine  historians; 
but  the  common  source  of  their  information  seems  to  be  the 
Atthis  of  Philochoros  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).    Cedrenus\  in  his  history 
of  the  whole  world,  tells  the  story  of  how  Dionysos  was  chased 
from  Boeotia,  and  ended  his  days  at  Delphi, '  and  the  remains  of 
him  are  buried  there  in  a  coflSn  (eV  aopw).    And  his  gear  is  hung 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  learned  Demarchus  says  in  his  history  . 
of  him.    And  the  learned  Philochoros  gives  the  same  account  | 
in  his  exposition  about  Dionysos  himself;  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  \ 
near  the  gold  Apollo.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  a  sort  jj 
of  basis  on  which  he  writes  "  Here  lies  the  dead  Dionysos  the  ! 
son  of  Semele*'.'    We  need  not  attach  serious  importance  to  what 
is  *  conjectured,*  as  the  conjecture  seems  to  be  rather  of  Cedrenus 
than  Philochoros,  but  it  is  clear  that  Philochoros  recorded  a  tra- 
dition that  the  tomb  of  Dionysos  was  at  Delphi  Tatian'  identifies 
the  tomb  of  Dionysos  with  the  omphalos. 

The  vase  in  fig.  159  does  not  stand  alone.  The  Ninnion  pinax', 
though  details  in  its  interpretation  remain  obscure,  is  clear  on  this 
one  point — the  influence  of  Delphi  on  the  Mysteries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  and  important  monument 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  points  as  seem  to  me  certain  and 
immediately  relevant.  The  inscription  at  the  base  tells  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  a  woman  *  Ninnion '  to  the  *  Two  Goddesses.* 
The  main  field  of  the  pinax  is  occupied  by  two  scenes,  occupying 

1  Cedrenus  Comp.  T.  i.  p.  24.  The  sources  are  fully  given  in  Lobedc's 
Aglaophamua,  p.  572.  The  word  fidOpw  is  sometimes  written  fi6$pop,  a  detail  which 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

3  Tatian  c.  Gr.  vm.  251  iv       refUyei  rod  Ai/rotdov  icaXetnU  rts  dfi^aX^,  6  6k 

'  Rev.  Internat,  d'Arcfieologie  et  Numittnatique  1901,  pL  I.  and  Dr  Svoronos's 
interpretation,  p.  234. 
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upper  and  lower  halves,  and  divided,  according  to  the  familiar 
mention  of  the  vase-painter,  into  two  parts  by  an  irregular 
!ie  line,  indicating  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  in  the 
er  part  stand.  In  each  of  these  two  parts  some  of  the  figures, 
inguished  by  their  larger  size,  are  divine,  e.g.  the  seated 
lesses  to  the  right;  others,  of  smaller  stature,  are  human. 
)ng  the  human  figures  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  row  one 


Fig.  160. 


larked  out  by  the  fact  that  she  carries  on  her  head  a  kemos 
p.  159).  She  is  a  dancing  Kernophoros  \  She  is  the  principal 
re  among  the  worshippers,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
nion  ^  who  dedicated  the  pinax.  In  a  word,  Ninnion,  in  her 
ve  offering,  dedicates  the  representation  of  one,  and  certainly 
mportant,  element  in  her  own  initiation,  her  Kernophoria. 

Poll.  Onom.  IV.  103  rb  yap  K€pvo<p6poif  ipxny^oLt  oX6a  8ri  Xtxya  tj  ^<rxci/)i8at  (^pw. 
;  8i  Tavra  iKaXetro. 

Dr  Svoronos  identifies  *  Ninnion,'  and  I  believe  correctly,  with  the  hetaira 
lion,  whose  notorious  career  is  related  by  Athenaeas  (Bk.  xiii.  §§  582  and  587), 
his  question  is  for  my  purpose  irrelevant. 
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Of  this  initiation  why  does  she  give  a  twofold  representation  ? 
The  answer,  once  suggested,  is  simple  and  convincing.  Elach  and 
every  candidate  was  ttvice  initiated,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Agrae, 
in  the  Lesser  Mysteries ;  once  in  the  autumn,  at  Eleusis,  in  the 
Greater  Mysteries.  The  scene  in  the  lower  half  is  the  initiation 
at  Agi'ae,  that  in  the  upper  half  the  initiation  at  Eleusis.  It 
is  the  scene  in  the  lower  half  that  specially  concerns  us. 

The  two  seated  goddesses  to  the  right  are  clearly  the  '  Two 
Goddesses,'  and  the  lower  one  is,  it  is  equally  evident,  the 
younger,  Kore.  She  is  seated  in  somewhat  curious  fashion  on  the 
ground ;  near  her  is  a?i  empty  throne.  Some  interpreters  have 
said  that  the  vase-painter  mearit  her  to  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
but  by  an  oversight  drew  in  her  figure  seated  a  little  above  it. 
But  the  artist's  intention  is  quite  clear.  Kore  is  seated  on  the 
ground,  indicated  by  the  curved  white  line  beneath  her.  The 
empty  throne  is  intentional  and  emphatic.  Demeter,  who  should 
be  seated  on  it,  who  in  the  upper  tier  is  seated  on  a  throne 
precisely  identical,  is  absent.  A  vase-painter  could  not  speak 
more  clearly. 

The  explanation  is  again  as  simple  as  illuminating.  The 
lower  tier  represents  the  initiation  of  Ninnion  into  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  at  Agrae.  These  were  sacred  to  Persephone,  not 
Demeter.  The  scholiast  ^  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  says :  *  In 
the  course  of  the  year  two  seta  of  mysteries  are  perfonried  to 

Demeter  and  Kore,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  the  Greater 

were  of  Demeter,  the  Lesser  of  Persephone  her  daughter.'  He 
further  tells  us  that  these  Lesser  Mysteries  were  a  sort  of  pre- 
purification  (prpoKadapais:)  for  the  Greater,  and  that  they  were 
founded  later  than  the  great  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  tradition  said, 
in  order  that  Herakles  might  be  initiated.  To  these  statements 
Stephen*  of  Byzantium  adds  an  important  fact:  'the  Lesser 
Mysteries  performed  at  Agra  or  Agrae  were,'  he  eajrs, '  an  imitation 
of  %ohat  happened  about  Dionysos' 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
lower  row  of  figures.  Kore  alone  receives  the  mystic  Ninnion, 
and  Dionysos  himself  acts  as  Dadouchos.    That  the  figure  holding 

1  Schol.  Ar.  Pint.  845. 
Steph.  Byz.  "Xypa  koX  'kypai.  x^P^o"  irdXeon,      f  tA  fUKpa  ftvan^pui 

iwiTiKciTai  /j.l/j.ij/j.a  rdv  Trcpi  rov  Aidvvaoy, 
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the  torches  is  a  god  is  clear  from  his  greater  stature,  and,  if  a 
god,  he  can  be  none  other  than  Dionysos,  who,  as  lacchos,  led  the 
mystics  in  their  dance.  Dionysos  has  come  from  Delphi  and 
brought  his  great  white  omphalos  ^  his  Delphic  grave,  with  him. 
Below  it  are  depicted  two  of  the  bundles  of  myrtle  twigs,  which 
are  frequently  the  emblems  of  initiation,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  *Bacchoi"; 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  upper 
tier.  'Ninnion,'  having  been  initiated  by  Dionysos  into  the 
mysteries  at  Agrae,  which  he  shared  with  Kore,  now  comes  for  the 
Greater  Mysteries  to  Eleusis.  Kore  herself  brings  her  mystic,  and 
leads  her  into  the  presence  of  Demeter  enthroned.  The  scene  is 
the  telesterion  of  Eleusis  marked  by  two  columns,  which,  be  it 
noted,  extend  only  half-way  down  the  pinax.  In  the  Lesser 
Mysteries,  a  later  foundation,  Dionysos  shares  the  honours  with 
Kore ;  in  the  Greater  and  earlier  to  the  end  he  is  only  a  visitant. 

The  direct  influence  of  Delphi  on  Eleusis  as  evidenced  by  these 
vases,  and  by  many  inscriptions,  may  have  been  comparatively 
late,  but  in  a  place  to  which  Eumolpos  had  already  brought  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  it  would  have  easy  access.  At  home  Delphi 
became  in  the  lapse  of  time  more  and  more  'all  for  Apollo/ 
but  abroad,  as  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  Magnesia  testify,  she  re- 
membered sometimes  to  promote  the  worship  of  a  god  greater 
than  Apollo,  a  god  who  was  before  him,  and  who  never  ceased, 
even  at  Delphi,  to  be  his  paredros,  Dionysos. 

Both  on  the  kotylos  of  Hieron  (fig.  158)  and  on  the  Tyskiewicky 
vase  (fig.  159)  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  represented  as  a  full-grown 
man,  not  as  a  mystery  babe.  This  fact  is  highly  significant. 
The  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  growing  to  maturity  forgets 
his  relation  to  his  mother.  In  the  old  Thracian  religion,  preserved 
in  its  primitive  savagery  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Mother,  by  whatever 
name  she  be  called,  whether  Kotys  or  Kybele  or  Rhea  or  the 
Great  Mother,  is  the  dominant  factor ;  the  Son  is,  as  is  natural 

*  Dr  Svoronos,  wliose  brilliant  iDterpretation  of  the  pinax  I  foUow  in  the  main, 
sees  in  the  *  omphalos '  the  Wrpa  dyi\a<rros.  Here  reluctantly  I  am  obliged  to 
differ. 

^  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  409,  §&kxov  ^xdXot/v...roi)s  K\abovi  oOs  61  fitjarai  ^povai.  The 
name  given  to  these  bunches  of  myrtle  is  evidence  in  itHelf  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysos. 
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in  a  matriarchal  civilization,  at  first  but  the  attribute  of  mother- 
hood. When  a  cult  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  primitive  women 
they  will  tend  to  keep  their  male  god  in  the  only  condition  they 
can  keep  him,  i.e.  as  child.  But  if  that  cult  is  to  advance  with 
civilization,  if  the  god  is  to  have  his  male  worshippers,  be  must 
grow  to  be  a  nian ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Son  waxes  and  he 
becomes  more  and  more  the  Father,  the  power  of  the  Mother 
wanes,  and  she  that  was  the  Great  Mother  sinks  to  be  Semele 
the  thunder-stricken.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  old  principle  that 
man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own  image,  that  a  god  only  is  because 
he  reflects  the  life  of  his  worshipper,  the  constant  shift  of 
Dionysos  from  child  to  full-grown  man,  from  Son  of  his  Mother 
to  Son  of  his  Father,  becomes  intelligible,  nay  more,  necessary. 

In  all  probability  the  development  of  Dionysos  from  child  to 
man  was  helped  and  precipitated  by  his  appropriation  of  the  vine— 
a  spirit  of  intoxication  will  be  worshipped  by  man  as  much  and 
perhaps  more  than  by  women.  But  the  interesting  thing  about 
Dionysos  is  that,  develope  as  he  may,  he  bears  to  the  end,  as 
no  other  god  does,  the  stamp  of  his  matriarchal  origin.  He 
can  never  rid  himself  of  the  throng  of  worshipping  women,  he 
is  always  the  nursling  of  his  Maenads.  Moreover  the  instruments 
of  his  cult  are  always  not  his  but  his  mother's.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  all  orgiastic  cults  have  analogies,  nor,  as  is  usually 
maintained,  that  the  worship  of  Kybele  came  in  classical  times 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  was  contaminated  with  that  of  Dionysos. 
All  this  is  true,  but  the  roots  of  the  analogy  lie  deeper  down. 
The  Mother  and  the  Son  were  together  from  the  beginning. 
Brimos  never  came  to  Eleusis  without  Brimo.  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
did  not  borrow  her  cymbals  from  Rhea ;  she  had  her  own,  and 
Dionysos  shared  them.    Pindar  knows  it,  if  only  half  consciously: 

*0r  this,  0  Thebes,  thy  soul  hath  for  its  pride, 

That  Dionysos  thou  to  birth  didst  bring,  • 
Him  of  the  flowing  hair,  who  sits  beside 
Deo  for  whom  the  brazen  cymbals  ring.' 

Strabo^  ^  we  have  already  seen  (p.  375),  knew  that  the  orgies 
of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  and  Crete  were  substantially  the  same, 
that  Kuretes  and  Satyrs  and  Eorybants,  attendants  on  the  Son, 
are  also  satellites  of  the  Mother — and  he  cites  Euripides'.  The 


1  Strab.  X.  ui.  13  §  468. 


*  Eur.  Baceh,  126. 
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^chae  never  forget  that  their  worship  is  of  the  Mother  as 
f  the  Son: 

*But  the  Timbrel,  the  Timbrel  is  another's, 

And  away  to  Mother  Rhea  it  must  wend  ; 
And  to  our  holy  singing  from  the  Mother's 
The  mad  Satyrs  carried  it,  to  blend 
In  the  dancing  and  the  cheer 
Of  our  third  and  perfect  Year; 
And  it  serves  Dionysos  in  the  end ! ' 

But  the  modern  mind,  obsessed  and  limited  by  a  canonical 
31ympus,  an  Olympus  which  is  '  all  for  the  Father/  has  forgotten 
he  Great  Mother,  robbed  the  Son  of  half  his  grace,  and  left  him 
lesolate  of  all  kinship  save  adoption. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  at  Eleusis  the  mother  of  Dionysos 
hould  fade  into  obscurity,  fade  so  all  but  entirely  that  save  for 
he  one  mention  in  the  Philosophoumena  we  should  have  had 
o  certainty  of  the  birth  of  the  holy  child.  Eleusis,  before  the 
oming  of  Kumolpos  and  Dionysos,  had  its  Mother-goddess  De- 
aeter,  and  she  would  not  lightly  brook  a  rival.  The  old 
aatriarchal  couple,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  who  though  they 
rere  two  persons  were  yet  but  one  goddess,  had  for  their  foster- 
hild  now  one  local  hero,  now  another,  now  Demophon,  now  and 
;hie6y  Triptolemos.  At  the  coming  of  the  northern  Mother 
ind  Son,  of  Brimo  and  Brimos  or  Semele  and  Dionysos,  matters 
lad  to  be  adjusted  between  the  immigrant  and  the  indigenous 
livinities.  The  northern  Mother  fades  almost  wholly,  but  in 
he  Mysteries  her  Thessalian  name  is  still  proclaimed  aloud. 
The  attributive  child  Brimos  is  merged,  partly  in  the  Athenian 
[acchos,  partly  in  the  local  hero  Triptolemos,  who,  to  meet  him 
lalf  way,  descended  from  his  high  estate  as  local  chieftain  to  be^ 
5ome  a  beautiful  boy  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes. 

The  hopeless  fusion  and  confusion  is  well  evidenced  by  monu- 
nents  like  the  relief  from  Eleusis*  in  fig.  161.  Here  are  the 
llother  and  the  Maid,  the  Mother  with  her  sceptre,  the  Maid 
¥ith  her  torch,  and  between  them  is  a  boy,  their  nursling.  Is 
le  Triptolemos,  is  he  lacchos  ?  The  question  may  be  asked, 
earned  monographs  may  be  and  have  been  written  in  favour  of 
jither  name,  but  it  is  a  question  that  can  never  certainly  be 

^  From  a  photograph  of  the  relief,  now  jn  the  National  Maseum  at  Athens. 
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answered.  He  is  the  young  male  divinity  of  Eleusis,  the  nursling 
of  the  goddesses  ;  beyond  that  we  cannot  go. 

The  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  have  been  considered  in  detail  because  they  were,  I  believe, 
the  central  mystery.  As- 
terius',  in  his  *  Encomium 
on  the  Blessed  Martyrs' 
already  cited,  protests 
against  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  as  the  head 
and  front  of  heathen 
idolatry  and  speaks  of  the 
Sacred  Marriage  as  its 
crowning  act.  *Are  not 
the  Mysteries  at  Eleusis 
the  chief  act  of  your  wor- 
ship and  does  not  the 
Attic  people  and  the 
whole  land  of  Hellas  as- 
semble that  it  may  ac- 
complish a  rite  of  folly? 
Is  there  not  there  per- 
formed the  descent  into 
darkness,  the  venerated 
congress  of  the  Hierophant  with  the  priestess,  of  him  alone  with 
her  alone  ?  Are  not  the  torches  extinguished  and  does  not  the 
vast  and  countless  assemblage  believe  that  in  what  is  done  by  the 
two  in  darkness  is  their  salvation  ? ' 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Christittn  Fathers 
naturally  focus  their  attention  on  rites  they  chose  to  regard  as 
immoral,  it  is  yet  abundantly  clear  that  at  Eleusis  the  Marriage 
and  the  Birth  were  the  culminating  ritual  acts,  acts  by  which 
unio7i  with  the  divine,  the  goal  of  all  mystic  ceremonial,  was  at 
first  held  to  be  actually  effected,  later  symbolized.    Preceded  by 

^  S.  Aster.  Amaaen.  Horn.  x.  in  SS.  Martyr,  od  jce^dXeuor  Trjt  aijs  BpnaKtlat  ro  h 
'EXfi'trri'i  fxvffT-fifna  Kai  drjfAOi  'Amifdy  Kal  ij  'EXXdf  xoffa  avpalpei  Ua  reXitrg  fuiTatir^'f 
OCfK  iK€i  t6  Kara^daiov  rb  CKortivbv  Kai  cu  aepLyai  rod  Upoif>dpTov  Tp6t  ItpeloM  ffvwrvx^ 
jidvov  Tp6s  M-^rrjv;  Oi'X  a2  Xa/urd^es  (r^ivvvvrai  Kol  6  iroXit  xal  dtfoplBfi^ros  S^fut 
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rites  of  purification  such  as  the  Liknophoria,  amplified,  emphasized 
by  endless  subordinate  scenes,  reenacted  in  various  mythological 
forms,  as  e.g.  in  the  rape  of  Persephone,  they  yet  remained  at 
Eleusis,  at  Samothrace  and  elsewhere,  the  cardinal  mysteries. 
Man  makes  the  rites  of  the  gods  in  the  image  of  his  human  con- 
duct. The  mysteries  of  these  man-made  gods  are  but  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  man.  The  examination  of  endless  various 
and  shifting  details  would  lead  us  no  further. 

Before  we  leave  the  Sacred  Marriage,  an  ethnographical  point 
of  some  interest  remains  to  be  considered. 


g,    Cretan  influence  on  the  mysteines  at  Eleusis, 

In  Crete  we  found  the  Omophagia  and  the  Mother,  but  no 
marriage  rite,  and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Demeter  and  her  marriage  developed  in  Crete  and 
came  thence  to  Eleusis. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Homeric  Hymn*  : 

<Dos  is  the  name  that  to  me  my  holy  mother  gave, 
And  I  am  come  from  Crete  across  the  wide  seii-water  wave.* 

This  may  be  a  mere  chance  pirate  legend,  but  such  legends 
often  echo  ethnographical  fact. 

Again  at  the  close  of  the  Hymn^  the  poet  seems  to  remember 
the  island  route  by  which  Demeter  passed  to  Thessaly : 

*  Goddess  who  holdst  the  fragrance  of  Eleiusis  in  thy  hands, 
Mistress  of  rocky  Antron  and  Paros*  sea-girt  strand, 
Lady  revered,  fair  Deo,  gift-giver  year  by  year. 
Thou  and  thy  fair  Persephone,  to  us  incline  thine  ear.' 

Whether  Demeter  brought  her  daughter  from  Crete  must 

remain  for  the  present  unconsidered ;  but  from  mythology,  not 

ritual,  we  learn  that  in  Crete  she  had  a  Sacred  Marriage. 

Calypso,  recounting  the  tale  of  ancient  mortal  lovers  of  whom 

the  gods  were  jealous,  says':  » 

*So  too  fair-haired  Demeter  once  in  the  spring  did  yield 
To  love,  and  with  lasion  lay  in  a  new-ploughed  field. 
But  not  for  long  she  loved  him,  for  2ieu8  high  overhead 
Cast  on  him  his  white  lightning  and  Ia.sion  lay  dead.' 

»  Hymn,  ad  Cer,  122.  «  r.  490. 

3  Orf.  V.  125  Fct^J  ft't  rpiT6Xff».  I  venture  to  render  rptriXy  by  'in  the  spring,' 
because  Theophrastos  (H.P.  vii.  1)  says  there  were  three  ploughings,  one  in  the 
Vrinter,  one  in  the  summer  and  a  third  between  the  two  (dporot  rp^ros  6  /iera|i> 
TixOTtav)  which  mu3t  have  been  in  the  spring  before  the  seed  was  sown.  Triptolemot 
is  the  Eleusinian  lasion. 
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It  is  one  of  the  lovely  earth-born  myths  that  crop  up  now  and 
again  in  Homer,  telling  of  an  older  simpler  world,  of  gods  who  had 
only  half  emerged  from  the  natural  things  they  are,  real  earth- 
born  flesh  and  blood  creatures,  not  splendid  phantoms  of  an 
imagined  Olympic  pageant.  To  smite  and  slay  these  primitive 
divinities  of  the  order  he  supersedes,  Zeus  is  always  ready  with 
his  virtuous  thunderbolt. 

Hesiod^  if  later  in  date,  is  almost  always  earlier  in  thought 
than  Homer.  He  knows  of  the  Marriage  and  knows  that  it  was 
in  Crete : 

*Demetcr  brought  forth  Ploiitos;  a  glorious  goddess  she, 
And  yet  she  loved  lauion,  a  mortal  hero  he. 
In  Crete's  rich  furrows  lay  they ;  glad  and  kindly  was  the  birth 
Of  him  whose  w^ay  is  on  the  sea  and  over  all  the  Earth. 
Happy,  happy  is  the  mortal  who  doth  meet  him  as  he  goes, 
For  his  hands  are  full  of  blessings  and  his  treasure  overflows.' 

Theocritus'  knows  that  this  Marriage  of  lasion  was  a  Mystery: 

*0h,  happy,  happy,  in  his  changeless  fate, 
Endymion  dreaming ;  happy.  Love,  and  great 

lasion,  who  won  the  mystic  joy 
That  ye  shall  never  learn,  Unconsecrate !' 

Hesiod  is  all  husbandman;  he  knows  of  no  mystery  child', 

only  of  the  old  agricultural  mimetic  rite  and  the  child  who  is  the 

fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea.    Zeus  with  his  thunder  has  not 

yet  come  to  make  of  innocent  bliss  a  transgression.  Hesiod  might 

have  written  the  ancient  tag  preserved  for  us  by  his  scholiast*: 

*Ah  for  the  wheat  and  barley,  0  child  Ploutos.' 

The  writer  of  the  Homeric  Hymn^  is  altogether  Zeus-ridden, 
hence  many  of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  tale  he  so 
beautifully  tells;  he  is  Homeric  in  his  aloofness  from  things  primi- 
tive, he  is  also  Orphic  in  his  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  bliss  of  the 
initiated  and  in  his  other-worldliness.  He  is  concerned  to  show 
their  future  weal  rather  than  their  present  wealth : 

*  Blessed  is  he  among  men  who  is  given  these  rites  to  know, 
But  the  uninitiate  man,  the  man  without,  must  go 
To  no  such  happy  lot  when  dead  in  the  dusk  below.* 

1  Hes.  Theog.  969. 

3  Theocr.  Id.  iii.  60.    Translated  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

3  In  Samothrace,  lasion  becomes  a  mystery-fiKure.  He  is  the  father  of  Koiybas, 
and  his  sister  Harmonia  takes  her  upbt  ydfjLos  to  Thebes.  Again  the  route  is  by  the 
islands,  see  Died.  v.  45. 

'  Schol.  ad  Hes.  Theog.  971  xal  yd.p  ij  Tapoifila  *  TvpCw  koX  KpiBCwt  tS  m^ic  IlXovrc.* 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  480. 
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And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  ancient  agricultural  tradition  and 
association  of  the  rites  that  the  primitive  sacred  child  of  Crete,  the 
Wealth-god,  reemerges^  almost  automatically  at  the  close,  though 
in  half  abstracted  fashion,  bom  of  heaven  not  earth  : 
*Then  when  the  goddess  all  things  had  ordered  of  her  grace, 


There  do  they  dwell  with  Father  Zeus,  who  thunders  through  the  sky, 
Holy  and  reverend  are  their  names,  and  great  his  earthly  joy 
Whom  they  vouchsafe  to  love.    Above  all  mortals  is  he  blest. 
Swiftly  they  send  to  his  great  home  Ploutos  to  be  his  guest.' 

The  mimetic  marriage  of  Crete,  a  bit  of  sympathetic  magic 
common  to  many  primitive  peoples,  became  a  cardinal  mystic 
rite.  Diodorus'  in  a  very  instructive  passage  tells  us  that  in 
Crete  'mysteries'  were  not  mysterious,  and  we  shall  not,  I  think, 
be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  the  Cretan  non-mysterious  form 
was  the  earlier.  After  discussing  Cretan  mythology  he  says: 
'  The  Cretans  in  alleging  that  they  from  Crete  conferred  on  other 
mortals  the  services  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  and  rites  appertaining 
to  mysteries,  bring  forward  this  point  as  being  to  their  thinking 
the  principal  piece  of  evidence.  The  rite  of  initiation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  the  rite  at  Samothrace  and  that  in 
Thrace  among  the  Cicones,  the  country  of  Orpheus,  inventor  of 
rites,  all  these  are  imparted  as  mysteries,  whereas  in  Crete  at 
Cnossos  the  custom  from  ancient  times  was  that  these  rites  should 
be  communicated  openly  and  to  all,  and  things  that  among  the 
other  peoples  were  communicated  in  secrecy  among  the  Cretans 
no  one  concealed  from  any  one  who  wished  to  know.* 

The  Cretans,  like  most  patriots,  went  a  little  too  far.  The 
gods  had  not  left  themselves  without  witness  among  other  peoples 
till  they,  the  elect  Cretans,  started  on  their  missionary  enterprise. 
But,  as  regards  certain  mystery  rites,  as  regards  two  of  those 
discussed  in  detail,  the  Omophagia  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
may  not  their  statement  have  been  substantially  true  ?  Before 
the  downward  movement  of  Dionysos  from  the  North,  may  there 
not  have  been  an  upward  movement  of  (shall  we  say)  Orpheus 
from  the  South  ?  May  not  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  the  Mother 
have  started,  or  at  least  fully  developed,  in  matriarchal  Crete', 

^  V,  4S3.  3  Died.  v.  77,  and  see  Diod.  v.  64. 

>  Plat.  An  »en.  e$t  ger.  reap,  xvn.  ij  5i  Tarpls  xal  firiTpls  (ut  KpfjTes  KoKoOat), 
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Crete  that  was  to  the  end  *of  the  Mother/  that  refused  even 
in  hep  language  to  recognize  the  foolish  empty  patriarchalism, 
'Father-land*?  In  Crete  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans  have 
shown  us  a  splendid  and  barbarous  civilization,  mature,  even  deca- 
dent, before  the  uprising  of  Athens.  From  Crete  to  Athens  came 
Epimenides,  w^ho  is  but  a  quasi-historical  Orpheus,  and  with  him 
he  brought  rites  of  cleansing.  In  Cretan  'Mycenaean'  civilization* 
and  only  there,  is  seen  that  strange  blend  of  Egyptian  and  *  Pelas- 
gian '  that  haunted  Plutarch  and  made  him  say  that  Osiris  was 
one  with  Dionysos,  Isis  with  Demeter. 

Diodorus,  quoting  the  local  tradition,  knows  the  very  route  by 
which  the  rites  of  Crete  went  northward,  by  way  of  the  islands, 
by  Samothrace  home  of  the  mysteries,  up  to  the  land  of  the  Cicones. 
There,  it  would  seem,  Orpheus  the  sober  met  the  raging  wine-god, 
there  the  Maenads  slew  him,  and  repented  and  upraised  his  sanc- 
tuary. Thence  the  two  religions,  so  different  yet  so  intimately 
fused,  came  down  to  Greece,  a  conjoint  force,  dominant,  irresistible. 
Mysticism  and  'Enthusiasm*  are  met  together,  and,  for  Greek 
religion,  the  last  word  is  said. 

Or})heus  for  all  his  lyre-playing  is  a  priest  or  rather  a  '  reli- 
gious.* Dionysos  is,  at  least  as  we  know  him  at  Athens,  less 
priest  than  artist.  Most  primitive  religions  have  SpcifjLepa,  but 
from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  sprang  the  drama.  The  analogy 
between  hpdficva,  things  done,  actions,  and  Bpafia,  a  Thing  Acted 
in  the  stage  sense,  has  been  often  observed,  but  the  problem  still 
remains — why  was  the  transition  effected  in  the  religion  of  Dio- 
nysos and  in  his  only,  why  have  Athene  and  Zeus  and  Poseidon  no 
drama,  only  Bpcifieva  ? 

A.    The  Drama  of  Dionysos  and  the  BpdfjLcva  of  Eleusis. 

The  question  would  not  be  raised  here  but  that  the  answer 
I  would  suggest  comes  mainly  from  religion,  and  some  stages  of 
the  transition  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Eleusia 

Epic,  lyric  and  drauiatic  poetry  succeed  each  other  in  our 
handbooks  and  our  minds  in  easy  and  canonical  fashion.  Lyric 

^  A.  J.  Evans,  The  Palace  of  Khossos  in  its  Egyptian  relatiom,  Egypt  Ezploratioii 
Fund,  Arch.  Report  1899—90,  p.  60. 
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poetry  asks  no  explanation,  or  finds  it  instantly  in  our  common 
human  egotism.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  from  the  epos,  the 
narrative,  to  the  drama,  the  enactment,  is  a  momentous  step, 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  taken  in  Greece  till  after  centuries  of 
epic  achievement,  and  then  taken  suddenly,  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
irrevocably.  All  we  really  know  of  this  momentous  step  is  that  it 
was  taken  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  Surely  it  is  at  least  possible  ^ 
that  the  real  impulse  to  the  drama  lay  not  wholly  in  *  goat-songs*  and 
'  circular  dancing  places '  but  also  in  the  cardinal,  the  essentially  , 

dramatic,  conviction  of  the  religion  nf  T)innywng,jjia  t  th^  Aynrah^ppf^r  . 

not  only  worship  but  ojin  hftnonrift^  pah  hfi^  his  go<^ Athene 
and  Zeus  and  Poseidon  have  no  drama  because  no  one,  in  his 
wildest  moments,  believed  he  could  become  and  be  Athene  or  Zeus 
or  Poseidon.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  orgiastic  religions  that  these 
splendid  moments  of  conviction  could  come,  and,  for  Greece  at 
least,  only  in  an  orgiastic  religion  did  the  drama  take  its  rise. 

In  the  rites  at  Eleusis  of  which  most  details  are  known  we 
have  the  very  last  stage  of  the  development  before  the  final  step 
was  actually  taken,  we  have  Spcofieva  on  the  very  verge  of  drama. 

Late  authors  in  describing  the  Eleusinian  rites  use  constantly 
the  vocabulary  of  the  stage.  Take  the  account  of  Psellus*,  whose 
testimony  has  been  too  much  neglected.    Psellus  is  recording 

1  An  instance  of  a  sacred  pantomime  in  which  the  parts  of  gods  were  taken 
by  'lobacchoi'  is  given  in  another  connection  (p.  475),  but  this  pantomime  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence.    Its  date  is  long  after  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

^  Psellus,  Quaenam  $unt  Graecorum  opiniones  de  daemonibus  3  (ed.  Migne).  a  5^ 
ye  fivoT-^pia  tovtwv  oZd  airUa  rd.  'EXeutr^vta  rdv  fivOiKhv  xnroKpLvtraL  Ma  fxtyui^fievov  Ijyow 

Arjdi  1j  Arifii^epi  Kal  ry  Svyarpl  ra&rrjs  ^epctpdrrig^  ry  Kal  Kdpy.  'Ereid^  5^ 
ffieWoy  Kal  d<f>podi<rioi  iwl  ry  nviicei  yivtcOai  avfirXoxal,  dvaSOcTol  rwt  ij  *A<f>po6lTri 
At6  TUfuv  V€x\(UTnitnav  firjdiuv  TeXdyios.    Etra  di  yafiT^Xios  iwl      KSprj  v/tevacof.  Kai 

waarby  eiff45w,*  'TwoKplperai  di  koI  rds  Arfovs  (bSiyas.  'iKerrfplai  yovv  avTlxa  Ai/oOt. 
Kol  x^^l^  irbait  koX  KapdiaXylai.  oU  Kcd  rpaybaxeXes  filfirjixa  xaBoLvbiievov  wept  roit 

didj^ifiois  6ti  r€p  6  Zein  dUai  dTorivv^s  r^s  /3(as  ry  Ai^ui/rpi  Tpdyov  6pX€it  drortfuby  T(p 
KbXiTip  TO&nis  KariStTO  Cxrirep  Srj  koI  iavroO,  *Eirl  xoffiv  aX  tov  Aiovvffov  Tifial  xal  if 
KUrris  Kal  rd  roXud/x^aXa  irbTava  Kcd  ol  "La^a^tp  TtXoOfuvoi  Kod  ol  firjTpid^oyTef 
KXujdiOPis  re  Kal  Mi/xaXX6vcs,  koI  tis  iix^^  X^^rfs  Oeairpdyreios  kolL  Awdtbyaioy  x^^'^^^o*' 
Kal  Kopi)/3at  AXXos  Kal  Kodpris  (repot  datfidvuy  lupJiiiara.  'E0'  oU  ^  Bav/Stu  rout 
firipoi»s  dyaovpofUvJi  Kal  6  yivaiKeiot  Kreis'  oCru  ydp  byo/xd^ovai  riiv  aidia  aUrxyybfuyoi. 
Kal  oOtus  iv  aUrxpV  ''^^  reXerrp^  KaraXtJovciy, 

I  owe  this  reference  to  Taylor's  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The  book  is  by  modem 
authorities  as  a  rule  contemptuously  ignored,  probably  because  Taylor's  construing 
is  always  vague  and  often  inaccurate  and  he  entirely  declines  to  accentuate  his 
Greek.  In  spite  of  these  minor  drawbacks  his  attitude  towards  the  interpretation 
of  the  Mysteries  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  better  furnished  Boholars. 
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'what  the  Greeks  believe  about  demons'  and  he  passes  from  theo- 
logy to  ritual.  '  Yes  and  the  mysteries  of  these  (demons),  as  for 
example  those  of  Eleusis,  enact  the  double  story  of  Deo  or 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Pherephatta  or  Kore.  As  in  the  rite 
of  initiation  love  affairs  are  to  take  place,  Aphrodite  of  the  Sea  is 
represented  as  uprising.  Next  there  is  the  wedding  rite  for  Kore. 
And  the  initiated  sing  as  an  accompaniment  "  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbals,  I  have  carried  the 
ketnios,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber."  Then  also 
they  enact  the  birth-pains  of  Deo.  At  least  there  are  cries  of 
entreaty  of  Deo,  and  there  is  the  draught  of  gall  and  the  throes 
of  pain.  After  these  there  is  a  goat-legged  mime  because  of  what 
Zeus  did  to  Demeter.  After  all  this  there  are  the  rites  of  Dionysos 
and  the  cista  and  the  cakes  with  many  bosses  and  the  initiated 
to  Sabazios  and  the  Klodones  and  Mimallones  who  do  the  rites  of 
the  Mother  and  the  sounding  cauldron  of  Thesprotia  and  the 
gong  of  Dodona  and  a  Korybas  and  a  Koures,  separate  figures, 
mimic  forms  of  demons.    After  this  is  the  action  of  Baubo*.' 

Psellus  shows  us  the  sacred  pantomime  in  full  complexity. 
From  other  sources  we  know  that  it  was  not  all  dumb-show,  that 
other  words  were  spoken  besides  the  confession  of  the  *  tokens.* 
Galen'  when  he  is  urging  his  readers  to  attend  to  natural  science  no 
less  than  theology  says:  'Lend  me  then  your  whole  attention  even 
more  than  you  did  supposing  you  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Samothracian  mysteries  or  any  other  holy  rite  and  gave 
yourself  up  wholly  to  the  things  dons  and  the  things  spokeii  by  the 
Hierophants.' 

The  fashion  in  which  the  *  things  spoken '  supplemented  and 
helped  out  the  'things  done*  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  curious 

^  The  account  of  Psellus  is  for  obvious  reasons  rather  resumed  than  translated. 
Some  of  the  rites  recorded  by  Psellus  are  not  in  harmony  with  modem  conventions, 
and  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  discuss  them.  But  once  for  aU  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction  that  such  evil  as  we  find  in  these  mysteries  we  bring 
with  us.  The  mind  of  Hcrondas  is  not  the  measure  of  primitive  sanctities. 
The  story  of  Babo  or  Baubo  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  but  we  know  now 
that  her  action  was  a  prunitive  and  perfectly  reverent  irpofioffKdpiop ;  as  sacli  it 
is  depicted  on  ancient  amulets.  Its  significance  and  its  apotropaic  potency  alike 
appear  in  the  very  early  matriarchal  legend  of  the  Lycian  Bellerophon  (Plut. 
de  jHitUer,  virt.  ix.).  The  true  mystic  said  with  Heracleitoa  (ap.  Clem.  Pi-otr.  ii. 
p.  BO)  :  El  fJL-ij  yiip  ^lovvaifi  xonirriv  ctoIcwto  koX  OfUftw  acfjui  aldoloiffWj  tu^atSiffraTa 
etpTfacT*  Hv  avrb%  Si  'Atdrfs  xai  Aiovi'aor 5t€^  fieUwwTai  xalXriifalj^ovciP,  See  Pfleiderer, 
Die  Pliilosophie  de$  Heraklit  im  Lichte  der  Mysterienidee,  p.  28. 

3  Galen,  de  Uttu  Part.  vii.  14  §  469 ;  see  Lobeok,  Aglaoph,  p.  68. 
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fictitious  legal  case  which  occurs  among  the  collection  of  rhetorical 
exercises  made  by  Sopater*.  A  young  man  dreams  that  he  is 
initiated,  and  sees  the  'things  done/  He  recounts  the  'things 
done'  to  an  initiated  fiiend  and  asks  if  they  correspond  to  the 
actual  Eleusinian  rite.  The  friend  nods  assent.  Is  the  fidend 
guilty  of  impiety,  i.e.  has  he  revealed  the  '  things  done '  to  one 
uninitiated  ?  No,  argues  the  initiated  man,  for  the  dreamer  was 
really  initiated  by  the  goddesses  themselves ;  only  one  thing  was 
lacking  to  him,  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  hierophant  so 
as  to  understand  clearly  the  sense  of  the  symbols  uttered  by  him. 
The  symbols  uttered  must  have  been  words  corresponding  to, 
explanatory  of,  the  things  done,  dark  enough  no  doubt,  but  felt  to 
be  illuminating.  The  Hierophant  acted  as  sacred  showman  to 
the  pantomime.  Here  we  have  brought  into  close,  inevitable  con- 
junction the  narrative  element  of  the  epos  and  the  action  element 
of  the  drama.  We  have  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  the  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances,  the  dancing  and  the  singing,  the 
lights,  the  voices  and  the  darkness.  Religion  gave  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  scenery,  religion  woke  the  instinct  of  intense 
impersonation,  some  genius  made  the  dumb  figures  speak  them- 
selves and  tragedy  was  bom. 

Dionysos  gave  men  tragedy  to  gladden  and  to  greaten  their 
toilsome  life  on  earth.  His  other  great  gift  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  the  hope  that  by  attaining  divinity  they  would  as  a 
necessary  consequence  attain  immortality.  To  the  dim  forecast  of 
some  sort  of  after  guerdon  that  Demeter  gave,  he  brought  some- 
thing as  near  conviction  as  the  human  mind  can  get.  Plutarch' 
writes  to  his  wife  when  they  have  lost  their  little  girl,  who 
was  so  like  the  father  and  so  dear  to  the  mother,  and  he  bids  her 
remember  both  her  traditional  faith  and  *  the  mystic  symbols  of  the 
rites  of  initiation  to  Dionysos.*  These,  he  says,  will  prevent  her 
from  thinking  that  the  soul  sufifers  nothing  after  death,  that  it 
ceases  to  be.  He  reads  into  these  rites  of  course  his  own  Plato- 
nism ;  they  teach  him  that  the  soul  is  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage 
caught  and  recaught  ever  in  new  births,  that  the  evil  of  old  age  i 

1  Sopat.  DitU  Quaest.   Walz,  Rhet.  Graec,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

'  Plut.  Comol,  ad  uxor.  x.  iri  xuXiiei  <re  narcOeiv  6  wdrpiot  \&yos  koU  rd  fivffTt 
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not  its  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  but,  hardest  thing  of  all,  the  dim- 
ness and  staleness  of  the  soul  to  the  memory  of  things  *  there '  not 
here ;  and  the  soul  that  leaves  the  body  soon  is  not  cramped  and 
bent  but  only  softly  and  pliantly  moulded  and  soon  shakes  its 
mane  and  is  free,  just  as  fire  that  is  quenched  and  relighted  forth- 
with flames  and  sparkles  anew.  The  customs  of  his  country  for- 
bade him  to  make  libations  for  children,  and  he  reads  into  the  old 
barbarous  convention,  based  on  the  harmlessness  of  the  child-ghost, 
the  doctrine  that  children  have  no  part  in  earth  and  earthly  things, 
but  have  passed  straightway  to  a  better  and  more  divine  fate.  Still 
in  the  mystic  symbols  of  Dionysos  he  sees  only  what  was  there 
implicit  if  only  in  dim  fashion. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  rites  of  Eleusis  and  other  Orphic 
mysteries  contained  among  these  '  things  done '  mimetic  presen- 
tations of  a  future  life,  a  sort  of  revelation  and  instruction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  soul  in  the  world  below.  Elements  of  this  kind, 
it  will  later  be  seen,  may  easily  have  been  interpolated  from  Egypt, 
but  for  Eleusis  we  have  no  certain  evidenca  The  best  witness 
to  the  faith  of  the  Orphic  as  to  the  future  life  are  his  own  con- 
fessions buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  inscribed  happily  for  us  on 
imperishable  gold,  and  to  this  witness  we  must  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  XL 


ORPHIC  ESCHATOLOGY. 

'XAip€T,  Irol)  A*  YMMIN   eeOC  A'MBpOTOC,  OYK€TI  OnHTOC.' 

a.   The  Orphic  Tablets. 

The  monuments  in  question  are  a  series  of  eight  inscribed 
tablets  all  of  very  thin  gold,  which  have  come  to  light  in  tombs. 
Six  out  of  the  eight  were  found  in  Lower  Italy,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ancient  Sybaris,  one  near  Rome,  one  in  Crete.  In  the  first 
and  third  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  flsLce  provenance  is  an  ancient 
home  of  Oi^phism.  These  tablets  are  of  such  cardinal  importance 
that  they  will  need  to  be  examined  separately  and  in  detail.  But 
all  have  this  much  in  common :  buried  with  the  dead  they  contain 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the  world  below,  exhortations  to  the 
soul,  formularies  to  be  repeated,  confessions  of  faith  and  of  ritual 
performed,  and  the  like.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  ritual 
rather  than  of  literature,  and  therefore  oflFer  evidence  the  more 
unimpeachable ;  but,  though  defective  in  style  and  ofben  regardless 
of  metre,  they  are  touched  with  a  certain  ecstasy  of  conviction 
that  lifts  them  sometimes  to  a  high  level  of  poetry. 

The  Orphic  tablets  have  frequently  been  discussed  ^  but  their 
full  importance  as  documents  for  the  history  of  Greek  religion  has 
perhaps  as  yet  not  been  fully  realized.  Their  interpretation 
presents  exceptional  diflSculties;  the  shining  surface  and  creased 
condition  of  the  gold-leaf  on  which  they  are  written  make  them 
difficult  to  photograph  and  irksome  to  decipher  ;  moreover  the 
text,  even  when  deciphered,  is  in  some  cases  obviously  fragmentary. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  all  textual  difficulties  for 
separate  discussion  I 

1  See  especially  A.  Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  84  flf.,  and  De  Hymnit  Orphicis, 
pp.  31  ff.    Other  references  are  given  in  the  notes  and  Appendix. 
'  In  the  Appendix  kindly  written  for  me  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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The  series  of  tablets  or  scrolls  is  as  follows : 
I.    The  Petelia  tablet^  (fig.  162). 


HrTA^AAYTH  lAEYKHHElTHK  Y/AH^vPA^Klo^'f 
TAY  TH£.  r/«.<:n  H H  CMH  AE;e>c^Olicf^^  IL  pfA  If 
CYf^ht  t  >£4E:r£PAHj)iXA\HHA^l\V  HiAfloA 


^eiNAHAf/y 


Fio.  1( 


'Thou  shalt  find  on  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  ^hite  cypress. 
To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 
But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 
Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it. 
Say :  "  I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 
But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).   This  ye  know  yourselves. 
And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.    Give  me  quickly 
The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory.". 
And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spring, 
And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....' 

The  text  breaks  oflF  at  this  point.  The  scattered  words  that 
remain  make  no  consecutive  sense.  Of  the  last  line,  written  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet,  the  two  last  words 
only  are  legible,  'darkness  enfolding*  {(tkoto^  dfjL<f>itcaXv'^a^). 

1  Brit.  Mas.  Gold  Ornament  Room,  Table-Case  H.  Eaibel,  CIGIS,  No.  641. 
The  tablet  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  hexagonal  cylinder  hanging  from  t 
delicate  gold  chain  and  doubtless  worn  by  the  dead  person  as  an  amnlet.  The 
facsimile  reproduced  here  and  first  published  J.H.S.  m.  p.  112  was  verified  for 
Prof.  Comparetti  by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  supersedes  Eaibers  publication.  As  the 
letters  in  the  original  are  small  and  in  places  not  easily  legible,  Mr  Smith's 
reading  is  given  below: 

Evpifia-ffeis  8'  ^Aldao  bbfuav  iw*  dpLorepd.  Kpifi^Jiv 

irap  3'  avrrfi  Xcvk^v  iarrjKvTar  Kinrdpiffffo^ ' 

ra&rris  Trjs  KpT^t^rfs  firidi  <rx^^^  ^/ireXcurctat. 

fidup  xpopiw  <p(t\aK€S  5'  hrlxpoaBtv  (aaiM. 
Elweiif  yrjs  xats  elfd  #coi  ot''payou  darepdarrosy 
airrdp  ifiol  yivos  oi^pdviov  rdde  5*  tare  koI  aOrol' 
dlrpTlJi  d*  elfxl  a&rj  Kal  dwdWvfjuu'  d\\d  d&r*  at^/m 
yf/vxp^*'  Cdcjp  Tpopiov  Trjt  Mvrifioiriyrjs  dwo  XlfU^i^t' 
Kav[Toi  <ro]t  dtaaovffi  rteZv  Belrfs  dr[6  Kpi^p})^ 
Kal  t6t^  fxeiT*  &[\\oi<ri  fifS^]  ijpwcaffiv  dpdiei[s] 

 irit  t65€  $ap€^&]$at 

 ro3'  iypa\l/[€v?]... 

 <rK&ros  dfjL^Kokj^as. 
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As  sequel  to  this  tablet  comes  a  second  found  in  Crete : 
II. ,  The  Eleuthemae  tablet^, 

*I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 
The  well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cypress  is. 
Who  art  thou?  

Whence  art  thou? — I  am 'son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.* 

The  soul  itself  speaks  to  the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  and  the  Well 
makes  answer. 

Both  tablets  contain  the  same  two  elements,  the  Well  of 
Remembrance,  and  the  avowal  of  origin.  The  avowal  of  origin 
constitutes  in  each  the  claim  to  drink  of  the  Well. 

The  origin  claimed  is  divine.  Hesiod  ^  uses  exactly  the  same 
words  in  describing  the  parentage  of  the  gods.  He  bids  the 
Muse 

'Sing  the  holy  race  of  Immortals  ever  existing. 
Who  from  Earth  were  bom  and  bom  from  Starry  Heaven.' 

We  have  in  the  avowal  of  the  soul  the  clearest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  faith — immortality  is 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  divinity  of  humanity.  The  sacrament 
of  this  immortality  is  the  drinking  of  a  divine  well. 

The  Well  of  Mnemosyne. 

A' 

On  the  first  tablet  the  soul  is  bidden  to  avoid  a  well  on  the  . 
left  hand.  This  well  is  left  nameless,  but  contrasted  as  it  is  with  y 
the  Well  of  Mnemosjme  or  Remembrance,  we  may  safely  conclude  \ 
that  the  forbidden  well  is  Lethe,  Forgetfulness.  , 

The  notion  that  in  death  we  forget,  forget  the  sorrows  of  this 
troublesome  world,  forget  the  toilsome  journey  to  the  next,  is  not  ^ 
Orphic,  not  even  specially  Greek ;  it  is  elemental,  human,  and  maj^  ^ 
occur  anywhere.  . 

The  Fiji  islanders'  have  their  *  Path  of  the  Shades  *  beset  with 
perils  and  their  Wai-na-dula,  a  well  from  which  the  dead  man 
drinks  and  forgets  sorrow.    *He  passed  the  twin  goddesses  Nino 

»  Joubin,  Bull  de  Corr.  Hell.  xvii.  1893,  p.  122.  This  tablet,  with  two  others 
which  are  duplicates  of  the  one  here  given,  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens.    For  fac-similes  and  discussion  of  text  see  Appendix. 

a  Hes.  Theog,  135. 

«  Basil  Thomson,  *The  Kalou-Vu'  (Journal  Anthrop.  Intt.  May  1895,  p.  349). 
I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  Homeric  Hymn$  p.  91. 
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who  peered  at  him  and  gnashed  their  terrible  teeth,  fled  up  the 
path  and  came  to  a  spring  and  stopped  and  drank,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  tasted  the  water,  he  ceased  weeping,  and  his  friends  also  ceased 
weeping  in  his  home,  for  they  straightway  forgot  their  sorrows 
and  were  consoled.  Therefore  this  spring  is  called  the  Wai-na- 
dula,  Water  of  Solace.*  After  many  other  perils,  including  the 
escape  from  two  savage  Dictynnas  who  seek  to  catch  him  in  their 
nets,  the  soul  at  last  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  dancing  grounds 
where  tlfe' young  gods  dance  and  sing. 

This  Fiji  parallel  is  worth  noting  because  it  is  so  different. 
The  Fiji  soul  drinks  of  forgetfulness,  and  why?  Because  his  friends 
and  relations  must  put  a  term  to  their  irksome  mourning,  and  till 
the  soul  sets  the  example  and  himself  forgets  they  must  remember. 
His  confession  of  faith  is  also  somewhat  different.  Before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  his  Happy  Land  he  must  prove  that  he  has  died 
a  violent  death,  otherwise  he  must  go  back  to  the  upper  air  and 
die  respectably,  i.e.  violently. 

•  I  have  noted  the  Lethe  of  the  Fiji  islands  to  shew  that  I  am 
not  unaware  that  savage  parallels  exist,  that  a  well  may  be  drunk 
on  the  *  Path  of  the  Shades*  in  any  land,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  well  either  from  Fiji  or 
from  Egypt ;  and  yet  in  this  particular  case  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
shewn  that  the  Orphic  well  came  from  Egypt  ^  came  I  believe  to 
Crete,  and  passed  with  Orpheus  from  Crete  by  the  islands  to 
Thrace  and  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Magna  Graecia. 

Osiris  in  Egypt  had  a  *cold*  well  or  water  of  which  he  gave 
the  souls  to  drink.  On  tombs  of  Roman  date'  the  formulary 
appears:  'May  Osiris  give  thee  the  cold  water.*  Sometimes  it 
is  Aidoneus  sometimes  Osiris  who  is  invoked,  for  by  that  time 

'  Mr  Lang,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  examines  'the  alleged  Egyptian  origins*  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  decides  against  M.  Foucart's  theory  in  toto.  Mr  Lang 
certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  for  all  Greek  mysteries  a  satisfactory  savage 
analogy  can  be  found ;  but  this  surely  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  occasional 
borrowing.  Crete  has  shown  conclusively  that  *  Mycenaean*  art  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  why  not '  Mycenaean  *  religion  ?    See  Classical  Review ,  Feb.  1903,  p.  84. 

2  Kaibel,  CIGIS  1842 : 

\l/vxp6y  OScjp  dolrf  aoi  &ya{  ivipuv  'AtSwet/s, 
<a  M^Xoi'*  Tf^ris  ydp  <roi  dTibXero  tplXraTov  Ay  dot 
and  1488  6(eotf)  KiaraxBovlois).  €V\ff&x.^i,  Kvpla,  koU  dot  ffoi  6  "Ocipis  to  iffuxp^w  fjdwp. 
For  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  refrigerium  see  Mr  J.  A.  Stewart's  interesting 
note  in  the  Classical  Review  for  March  1903,  p.  117,  published  since  the  above 
was  written.  See  Dieterich,  Nekuia  p.  95,  and  Foucart,  Recherches  tur  VOrigine 
et  la  Nature  des  Mysthres  d'EleusiSy  Paris  1895,  p.  68. 
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the  two  were  not  clearly  distinguished.  In  so  far  as  Osiris  was 
a  sun-god  the  well  became  a  well  of  light,  in  which  the  sun-god 
Ra  was  wont  to  wash  his  face.  In  one  of  the  magical  papyri^  the 
line  occurs 

'ELail  to  the  water  white  and  the  tree  with  the  leaves  high  hanging/ 

which  seems  to  echo  vaguely  the  white  cypress  and  the  forbidden 
well.  The  well  of  Osiris,  whatever  the  precise  significance  of  its 
Elgyptian  name,  would  easily  to  the  Greeks  become  of  double 
significance  ;  yjrvxpov  would  suggest  "^vxv*  well  would  be 

both  cool  and  fresh  and  i^e-giving ;  by  it  the  soul  would  revive 
{avay^vx^iv),  it  would  become  *a  living  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.' 

A  *  living  water  *  given  by  Osiris  to  the  thirsty  soul  was  part  of 
the  eschatology  of  Egypt,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Egypt  had 
neither  Lethe  nor  Mnemosyne.  In  the  Book  of  ths  Dead  there 
occurs  indeed  the  Chapter  of  making  a  man  possess  memory  in  the 
underworld  (No.  xxv.),  but  the  process  has  no  connection  with 
the  drinking  firom  a  well.  The  Chapter  of  drinking  water  in  the 
underwoidd  (No.  LXII.)  is  quite  distinct.  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne 
are,  I  think,  Greek  developments  from  the  neutral  fonds  of  Egypt, 
and  developments  due  to  the  influence  of  Orpheus. 

Lethe  as  a  person  is  as  old  as  Hesiod*.    She  is  bad  from  the 

beginning : 

*Next  hateful  Strife  gave  birth  to  grievous  Toil, 
Forgetfulness  and  Famine,  tearfiil  Woes, 
Contests  and  Slaughters.' 

By  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  'plain  of  Lethe'  is  part  of  the 
stock  furniture  of  Hades.  In  the  Frogs  ^  Charon  oa  the  look-out 
for  passengers  asks : 

*  Who's  for  the  plain  of  Lethe?   Who's  for  the  Donkey-shearings? 
Who's  for  the  Cerberus  folk  ?  or  Taeuanis  ?    Who's  for  the  Rookeries  ?' 

The  mystic  comic  Hades  of  Aristophanes  is  thoroughly  Orphic. 
He  mentions  no  well,  but  he  knows  of  a  Stone  of  Parching*,  where 
it  may  be  the  thirsty  soul  sat  down  to  rest. 

^  Dieterich,  AbraxaSf  p.  97  : 

Xcupe  Si  XfVKoy  Cdwp  Kal  hMp€ov  ixf/iirirriXoy, 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (Vignette  to 
Chapter  Lxin.  A.)  the  dead  man  receives  water  from  a  goddess  in  a  tree  growing 
out  of  a  pool  of  water. 

«  Hes.  Theog.  227.         '  Ar.  Ran.  186.  *  lb.  194  xapA  t6p  Aifolpov  XlOow. 
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Lethe  as  a  water,  a  river,  first  appeai-s  in  the  Republic  of  Plato* 
and  in  such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  though  it  was  by  that  time 
proverbial.    '  Our  story,'  says  Socrates,  *  has  been  saved  and  has 
not  perished,  and  it  will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  it,  and  we 
shall  make  a  good  passage  of  the  river  of  Lethe  and  shall  not  be 
defiled  in  our  souls.'    It  is  noticeable  that  to  Plato  Lethe  is  of 
death  and  pollution.  Just  before,  Socrates  has  recounted  the  myth 
of  Er,  a  myth  steeped  in  Orphic  eschatology  of  metempsychosis 
and  retribution.  The  souls  have  been  forced  to  pass  each  one  into 
the  plain  of  Lethe  through  scorching  suflFocating  heat,  for  the  plain 
of  Lethe  was  devoid  of  trees  and  of  plants  that  spring  from  the 
earth.  Towards  evening  they  took  shelter  by  the  river  of  Unmind — 
fulness  whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold*.  Of  this  all  were  compelled, 
to  drink  a  certain  measure,  and  those  who  were  not  safe-guardedA. 
by  wisdom  drank  more  than  the  measure,  and  each  one  as  h^ 
drank  forgot  all  things.    The  river  Anieles,  Unmindfulness,  is  o-^ 
course  Lethe :  Plato  likes  to  borrow  a  popular  notion  and  slightly 
rechristen  it.    Just  so  he  takes  Mnemosyne,  Remembrance,  anc? 
makes  of  her  Anamnesis,  Remembering-again.    It  was  not  the 
fashion  of  his  day  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  your  borrowings, 
and  Plato  so  detested  the  lower  side  of  Orphic  rites  that  perhaps  he 
only  half  realized  the  extent  of  his  debts.   It  is  a  human  and  rather 
malicious  touch,  that  in  the  order  of  those  who  remember  again, 
the  man  who  lives  the  'initiated  life'  comes  only  fifth,  side  by  side 
with  the  seer,  below  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  and  the  righteous 
king  and  the  warrior,  below  even  the  economist  and  the  man  of 
business ;  but  after  all  he  cannot  much  complain,  for  low  though 
he  is,  he  is  above  the  poet  and  the  artist.    Moreover  Plato  would 
take  as  clearly  and  vividly  known  to  the  initiated  all  that  through 
lapse  of  time  has  become  dim  to  us,  and  his  constant  use  of  the 
technical  terms  of  initiation  is  adequate  acknowledgement.  He 
tells'  of  the  uninitiate  {afivriro^),  the  partly  initiate  {ariXjeoTos:), 
the  newly  initiate  (veoreX?;?),  wholly  initiate  {apTireKqs:),  of  the 
man  rapt  by  the  divine  {ivOovaid^tDvX  whom  the  vulgar  deem 
distraught,  of  how  before  we  were  caught  in  the  prison  of  the  body 
we  celebrated  (oi)pyid^ofji€v)  a  most  blessed  rite,  being  initiated  to 

1  Plat.  Rep,  X.  621. 

2  A  reminiscence  of  Styx,  see  Pausanias  viii.  18. 5  and  Dr  Frazer*8  oommentaiy. 

3  Plat.  Phaedr,  249  flF. 
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behold  dimly  and  see  perfectly  (fjuvoii/j^voi  teal  iiroirrevovTesi)  appa- 
ritions complete,  simple,  quiet  aud  happy,  shining  in  a  clear  light. 

For  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  Greek  religion  we  are  not  however 
dependent  on  the  myths  and  philosophy  of  Plato.  We  have  definite 
evidence  in  local  ritual.  Mnemosyne  herself  takes  us  straight  to  \^ 
the  North,  the  land  of  Eumolpos  and  the  Muses,  to  Pangaion,  to 
Pieria,  to  Helicon.  If  Orpheus  found  in  Egypt,  or  as  is  more 
probable  in  Crete,  a  well  of  living  water,  that  well  was  I  think  name- 
less, or  at  least  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Mnemosyne.  It  may  of 
course  be  accidental,  but  in  the  tablet  from  Crete  the  well,  though 
obviously  the  same  as  that  in  the  Petelia  tablet,  is  unnamed.  The 
name  Mnemosyne  was  found  for  the  well  when  Orpheus  took  it 
with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Muses,  where  he  himself  got  his  magic 
lyre.  Not  ten  miles  away  from  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia,  we  find  a  well  not  only  of 
Mnemosyne  but  also  of  Lethe,  and  we  find  the  worshipper  is  made 
to  drink  of  these  wells  not  in  the  imagined  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
but  in  the  actual  ritual  of  the  living.  Man  makes  the  next  world 
in  the  image  of  this  present. 

Pausanias^  has  lefb  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
oracle  of  Trophonios  of  which  only  the  essential  points  can  be 
noted  here.  Before  the  worshipper  can  actually  descend  into  the 
oracular  chasm,  he  must  spend  some  days  in  a  house  that  is  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Agathos  Daimon  and  of  Tyche;  then  he  is 
purified  and  eats  sacrificial  flesh.  After  omens  have  been  taken 
and  a  black  ram  sacrificed  into  a  trench,  the  inquirer  is  washed 
and  anointed  and  led  by  the  priests  to  certain  '  springs  of  water 
which  are  very  near  to  one  another,  and  then  he  must  drink  of 
the  water  called  Forgetfulness  (A?;d7;9),  that  there  may  be  forget- 
fiilness  of  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  had  in  his  mind,  and 
after  that  he  drinks  of  yet  toother  water  called  Memory  (Mi/7;/lio- 
<Tvrrqsi)y  by  which  he  remembers  what  he  has  seen  when  he  goes 
down  below.'  He  is  then  shown  an  image  which  Daedalus  made, 
Le.  a  very  ancient  xoanon,  and  one  which  was  only  shown  to  those 
who  are  going  to  visit  Trophonios ;  this  he  worships  and  prays  to, 
and  then,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic — another  Orphic  touch — and  girt 
with  taeniae  and  shod  with  boots  of  the  country  he  goes  to  the 


1  P.  IX.  39.  0—14. 
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oracle.  The  ritual  that  follows  is  of  course  a  descent  into  the 
underworld,  the  man  goes  down  into  the  oven-shaped  cavity,  an 
elaborate  artificial  chasm,  enters  a  hole,  is  dragged  through  by  the 
feet,  swirled  away,  hears  and  sees  *  the  things  that  are  to  be '  (ra 
tiiXKovra),  he  comes  up  feet  foremost  and  then  the  priests  set  him 
on  the  seat,  called  the  seat  of  Memory,  which  is  near  the  shrine. 
They  question  him  and,  when  they  have  learnt  all  they  can,  give 
him  over  to  his  friends,  who  carry  him  possessed  by  fear  and 
unconscious  to  the  house  of  Agathe  Tyche  and  Agathos  Daimon 
where  he  lodged  before.  Then  he  comes  to  himself  and,  one  is 
relieved  to  hear,  is  able  to  laugh  again.  Pausanias  says  expressly 
that  he  had  been  through  the  performance  himself  and  is  not 
wTiting  fix)m  hearsay. 

The  Orphic  notes  in  this  description  are  many.    To  thoste^ 
already  discussed  we  may  add  that  Demeter  at  Lebadeia  wa^ 
known  as  Europa,  a  name  which  points  to  Crete.  Anothenr- 
Cretan  link  indicates  that  the  worship  of  Trophonios  was,  ftg==* 
we  should  expect  if  it  is  Dionysiac,  of  orgiastic  characters 
Plutarch*,  in  a  passage  that  has  not  received  the  attention  it; 
deserves,  classes  together  certain  daemons  who  *do  not  always  stay 
in  the  moon,  but  descend  here  below  to  have  the  supervision  of 
oracular  shrines,  and  they  are  present  at  and  celebrate  the  orgies 
of  the  most  sublime  rites.    They  are  punishers  of  evil  deeds  ^ 
and  watchers  over  such.'  The  word  watchers  (<f>v\atc€^)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  tablet  of  the  guardians  of  Mnemosyne's  well 
If  in  the  performance  of  their  office  they  themselves  do  wrong 
either  through  fear  or  fevour,  they  themselves  suffer  for  it,  and  in 
characteristically  Orphic  fashion  they  are  thrust  down  again  and 
tied  to  human  bodies.  Then  comes  this  notable  statement.  'Those 
of  the  age  of  Kronos  said  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  better 
sort  of  these  daemons,  and  the  Idaean  Daktyls  who  were  formerly 
in  Crete,  and  the  Korybantes  who  were  in  Phrygia,  and  the 
Trophoniads  in  Lebadeia,  and  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
world  whose  titles,  sanctuaries  and  honours  remain  to  this  day.' 
The  rites  of  Daktyls,  Korybants  and  Trophoniads  are  all  the  same 
and  all  are  orgiastic  and  of  the  nature  of  initiation,  all  deal  with 

^  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orb.  lun.  xxx.  dXXd  xp^^t^P^w*'  devpo  Kariofftp  hrtfie\7iff6/i€voi  koI 
reus  iyurrdru)  ffvfiirdpeiai  Kal  ffwopytd^'ovai.  rdv  reXeruty,    Ko\a4rral  T€  ylwoirnu  xal 
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purgation  and  the  emergence  of  the  divine.  All  have  rites  that 
tell  of  *  things  to  be '  and  prepare  the  soul  to  meet  them. 

Pausanias  of  course  understands  'things  to  be*  (ra  fiiWovra)  as 
merely  the  future,  his  attention  is  fixed  on  what  is  merely  oracular 
and  prophetic.  The  action  of  Lethe  is  to  prepare  a  blank  sheet 
for  the  reception  of  the  oracle  of  Mnemosyne,  to  make  the  utter- 
ance of  the  oracle  indelible.  In  point  of  fact,  no  doubt,  the 
Trophoniads,  the  Orphics,  found  when  they  came  to  Lebadeia 
an  ancient  hero-oracle.  That  is  clear  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram  in  the  trench,  a  sacrifice  made,  be  it  observed,  not  to  Tro- 
phonios  but  to  Agamedes,  the  old  hero.  That  the  revelation  at 
Lebadeia  of  *  things  to  be '  was  to  the  Orphic  a  vision  of  and 
a  preparation  for  the  other  world  (ra  e/cet)  is  clear  fi-om  the 
experiences  recounted  by  Timarchos^  as  having  occurred  to  him 
in  the  chasm  of  Trophonios.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  was  angry  that 
no  one  told  him  about  it  while  Timarchos  was  alive,  for  he  would 
have  liked  to  hear  about  it  at  first  hand.  What  Timarchos  saw 
was  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  after  the  fashion  of  a  Platonic 
myth,  and  his  guide  instructed  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  things  and 
how  the  soul  shakes  off  the  impurities  of  the  body.  The  whole 
ecstatic  mystic  account  beginning  with  the  sensation  of  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  escaping,  reads  like  a  trance- 
experience  or  like  the  revelation  experienced  under  an  anaesthetic. 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  invention  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  important  point  is  that  this  vision  of  things  invisible  is  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  experience  to  a  man  performing  the  rites 
of  Trophonios. 

The  worshipper  initiated  at  Lebadeia  drank  of  Lethe ;  there 
was  evil  still  to  forget.  The  Orphic  who,  after  a  lite  spent  in 
purification,  passed  into  Hades,  had  done  with  forgetting ;  his  soul 
drinks  only  of  Remembrance.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the 
contrast  between  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  an  Orphic  protest  against  the  lower,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
religion  of  Dionysos.  To  Mnemosyne,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  509),  as  to  the  Muses,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  other 
primitive  potencies  affected  by  the  Orphics,  the  Athenians  offered 
only  wineless  offerings,  but  'ancestral  tradition,'  Plutarch*  tells  us. 


^  Pint,  de  Qen,  Soc.  xxi.  ff. 


^  Plut.  Symp,  Proem,  and  tii.  5.  3. 
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*  consecrated  to  Dionysos,  Lethe,  together  with  the  narthex/  It 
is  this  ancestral  tradition  that  Teiresias^  remembers  when  he  tells 


To  man  entangled  in  the  flesh,  man  to  whom  sleep  for  the 
body,  death  for  the  soul  was  the  only  outlook,  Lethe  became 
a  Queen  of  the  Shades,  Assessor  of  Hadesl  Orestes*,  outworn 
with  madness,  cries 


Orpheus  found  for  'miserable  men'  another  way,  not  by  the 
vine-god,  but  through  the  wineless  ecstasy  of  Mnemosyne.  The 
Orphic  hymn*  to  the  goddess  ends  with  the  prayer 


Lethe  is  to  the  Orphic  as  to  Hesiod  wholly  bad,  a  thing  from 
which  he  must  purge  himself.  Plato"  is  thoroughly  Orphic  when 
he  says  in  the  Phaedrus  that  the  soul  sinks  to  earth  'full  of 
forgetfulness  and  vice.'  The  doctrine  as  to  future  punishment 
which  Plutarch^  expounds  in  his  treatise  'On  Living  Hidden' 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  Orphic  eschatology.  The  extreme 
penalty  of  the  wicked  in  Erebos  is  not  torture  but  unconsciousness 
(ayvota),  Pindar s  'sluggish  streams  of  murky  night,'  he  says, 
receive  the  guilty,  and  hide  them  in  unconsciousness  and  forget- 
fulness. He  denies  emphatically  the  orthodox  punishments,  the 
gnawing  vulture,  the  wearisome  labours ;  the  body  cannot  suflfer 
torment  or  bear  its  marks,  for  the  body  is  rotted  away  or  consumed 
by  fire ;  '  the  one  and  only  instrument  of  punishment  is  uncon- 
sciousness and  obscurity,  utter  disappearance,  carrying  a  man  into 

>  Eor.  Bacch,  280. 

«  Apollod.  Epit.  Vat.  6.  3.  '  Eur.  Or.  211. 

*  Orph,  Hymn,  lxxvii.  »  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  248  c. 

«  Plut.  de  occult,  viv.  sub  fin.  bex^fuvoi  koU  diroKpviTTWTct  Aypolq,  ical  rods 
Ko\al^ofiivovs...hf  Ko\a<rHifKoy...ddo^la  koI  dyyoia  kolL  xavrcXurf  d^awur/tdt  ofyw  e/t  rdr 


From  grieving,  when  the  vine  exalteth  him. 
He  giveth  sleep  to  sink  the  fretful  day 
In  cool  forgetting.    Is  there  any  way 
With  man's  sore  heart  save  only  to  forget?' 


'He  rests  man's  spirit  dim 


*And  in  thy  mystics  waken  memory 
Of  the  holy  rite,  and  Lethe  drive  afar.' 
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the  smileless  river  that  flows  from  Lethe,  sinking  him  into  an 
abyss  and  yawning  gulf,  bringing  in  its  train  all  obscurity  and  all 
unconsciousness.' 

The  Orphic  well  of  Mnemosyne  lives  on  not  only  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  in  the  inspired  vision  of 
Dante.  At  the  close  of  the  Purgatorio,  when  Dante*  is  wandering 
through  the  ancient  wood,  his  steps  are  stayed  by  a  little  stream 
so  pure  that  it  hid  nothing,  and  beside  it  all  other  waters  seemed 
to  have  in  them  some  admixture.  The  lady  gathering  flowers  on 
the  further  bank  tells  him  he  is  now  in  the  Earthly  Paradise: 
the  Highest  Good  made  man  good  and  for  goodness  and  gave  him 
this  place  as  earnest  of  eternal  peace.    Man  fell  away, 

*  changed  to  toil  and  weeping 
His  honest  laughter  and  sweet  mirth.* 

Then  she  tells  of  the  virtue  of  the  little  stream.  It  does  not  rise, 
like  an  earthly  water,  from  a  vein  restored  by  evaporation,  losing 
and  gaining  force  in  turn,  but  issues  from  a  fountain  sure  and 
safe,  ever  receiving  again  by  the  will  of  God  as  much  as  on  two 
sides  it  pours  forth. 

*0n  this  side  down  it  flows  and  with  a  virtue 

That  takes  away  from  man  of  sin  the  memory. 
On  that  the  memory  of  good  deeds  it  bringeth. 
Lethe  its  name  on  this  side  and  Eunoe 

On  that,  nor  does  it  work  its  work  save  only 
If  first  on  this  side  then  on  that  thou  taste  it.' 

Dante  hears  a  voice  unspeakable  say  As^perges  me,  and  is 
bathed  in  Lethe,  and  thereafter  cannot  wholly  remember  what 
made  him  tocsin.    Beatrice  says  to  him  smiling, 

*And  now  bethink  thee  thou  hast  drunk  of  Lethe; 
And  if  from  smoke  the  flame  of  fire  be  argued. 
This  thine  oblivion  doth  conclude  most  clearly 
A  fault  within  thy  Will  elsewhere  intended.' 

And  she  turns  to  her  attendant  maid  saying, 

*See  there  Eunoe  from  its  somx^e  forth  flowing. 

Lead  thou  him  to  it,  and  as  thou  art  wonted 
His  virtue  partly  dead  do  thou  requicken.' 

^  Dante  Purg,  xxvin.  130,  xxxi.  98,  xxzm.  127.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dante's 
weU  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  F.  M.  Comford.  He  teUs  me  that  the  source  from  which 
Dante  took  EunoH  is  not  known. 
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And  Dante  comes  back  from  *  that  most  holy  wave': 

*  Refect  was  I,  and  as  young  plants  renewing 

Their  new  leaves  with  new  shoots,  so  I  in  spirit 
Pure,  and  disposed  to  motmt  towards  starry  heaven.' 

TheEunoe*  of  Dante  is  Good-Consciousness,  or  the  Consciousness 
of  Good.  It  is  the  result  of  a  purified,  specialized  memory,  from 
which  evil  has  fallen  away.  On  the  tomb-inscriptions  the  formu- 
lary occurs  evvoia^  xai  iMvqfit)^  X^P*'^  *  good  thought  and  remem- 
brance* sake,'  where  the  two  are  very  near  together.  It  is  just 
what  the  Orphic  meant  by  his  Remembrance  of  the  Divine,  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  tablet,  it  will  seem  probable  that  not 
only  the  idea  of  Good-Consciousness  but  the  very  name  Eunoia 
may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  to  Dante  by  an  analogous  Orphic 
well  JFnnoia. 

The  Sybaris  Tablets. 

Six  tablets  still  remain  to  be  considered.   Of  these  five  were  al^l 
found  in  tombs  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Sybaris,  in  the  moderrzx 
commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro.    Two  of  them  (ill  and  iv)  wer^^ 
found  together  in  a  tomb  known  locally  as  the  Timpone  grand^^ 
They  were  folded  closely  together,  and  lay  near  the  skull  of  th^ 
skeleton.    Their  contents,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered,  are  as 
follows : 

III.    Timpone  gi'ande  tablet  (ay. 

*But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right  of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man  being  right  wary  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.    This  thou  hadst  never  suffered 
before. 

Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.    A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right  

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

The  second  line  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  whole  sentence 
or  set  of  sentences  put  for  the  whole,  as  we  might  put  '  Therefore 
with  Angels  and  Archangels,'  leaving  those  familiar  with  our 
ritual  to  supply  the  missing  words.  Popular  quotations  and 
extracts  always  tend  to  make  the  grammar  complete  or  at  least 
intelligible. 

^  Eifv^  is  the  name  of  a  Nymph,  apparently  a  Naiad;  see  RoBchei^  m» 
<  Naples  Museum,  Eaibel,  CIGIS  642.   For  fac-similes  of  this  and  ftm  Movklg 
tablets,  the  text  of  which  presents  many  difficulties,  see  Appendix,  ppu  iMw 
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The  name  of  the  well,  *  Ennoia/  depends  on  a  conjectural 
emendation.  The  tablet  of  course  cannot  be  the  actual  source  of 
Dante's  Eunoe.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  Dante  invented 
the  name ;  he  may  have  known  of  JFnnoia  and  modified  it  to  Eunom. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Lethe  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Agnoia, 
Unconsciousness,  and  to  Agnoid^  EnnoiB,  would  be  a  fitting 
contrast. 

The  formularies  that  occur  at  the  end,  the  *  Suffering,'  the 
'  kid '  and  the  *  groves  of  Phersephoneia,'  will  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  other  and  more  complete  tablets  (p.  586). 

With  the  *  Ennoia '  tablet  was  found 

IV.  Timpone  grande  tablet  (by.  The  inscription  on  this 
tablet  is  unhappily  as  yet  only  partially  read.  It  appears  to  be 
in  some  cryptic  script. 

The  broken  formularies  of  tablet  (a)  and  the  cryptic  script  of 
(6)  mark  a  stage  in  which  the  Orphic  prescriptions  are  ceasing 
to  be  intelligent  and  intelligible,  and  tending  to  become  cabalistic 
charms.  Orphism  shared  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  mystic 
religions  to  lapse  into  mere  mechanical  magic.  In  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides',  the  Satyr  chorus,  when  they  want  to  burn  out  the  eye 
of  the  Cyclops,  say  they  know 

*A  real  good  iDcantation 
Of  Orpheiis,  that  will  make  the  pole  go  round 
Of  its  own  accord.' 

Three  tablets  found  near  Sybaris  yet  remain.  All  these  were 
found  in  diflferent  tombs  in  the  same  district  as  the  Timpone 
grande  tablets.  In  each  case  the  tablet  lay  near  the  hand  of  the 
skeleton.  The  tombs  were  on  the  estate  of  Baron  Compagno,  who 
presented  the  tablets  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  In 
form  of  letters  and  in  content  they  offer  close  analogies.  They 
are  all  three  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  be  considered 
together*. 

^  See  Appendix,  p.  665. 
»  Eur.  Cycl.  646. 

»  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1880,  Tav»  iii»,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.  With  these  three  tablets 
was  found  a  red- figured  plate  of  Lucanian  fabric  on  which  was  represented  a  winged 
genius  bearing  a  orown. 
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V.  Compagno  tablet  (ay. 

*  Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  immortal. 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race, 
But  Fate  laid  me  low  and  the  other  Gods  immortal 

 starflung  thunderbolt. 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel. 
I  have  jiassed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired. 
I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Dcspoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired. 
Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal. 
A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk.' 

VI.  Compagno  tablet  (ft)*. 

*Out  of  the  {)ure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  the  Fure  below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  and  Daemons. 
For  I  also,  I  avow  me,  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  dmls  unrighteous 

Whether  Fate  laid  me  low  or  

with  starry  thunderbolt. 
But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  Phersephoneia 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed.' 

VII.  Compagno  tablet  (c)'. 

But  for  one  or  two  purely  verbal  diflFerenees  tablet  (c)  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  (6).  It  is  witten  carelessly  on  both  sides 
of  the  gold  plate,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  (6)  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  out.  Tablet  (b)  has  itself  so  many  omissions 
that  its  interpretation  depends  mainly  on  the  more  complete 
contents  of  (a). 

The  last  tablet  to  be  considered  presents  two  features  of 
special  interest.  First,  the  name  of  its  owner  Caecilia  Secundina* 
is  inscribed,  and  from  this  fact,  together  with  the  loose  cursive 
script  in  which  it  is  written,  the  tablet  can  be  securely  dated  as 
of  Roman  times.  Second,  the  contents  show  but  too  plainly  that 
the  tablet  was  buried  with  magical  intent. 

VIII.  Caecilia  Secundinu  tablet. 

*She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memory,  ('tis  a  gift  songful  among  men) 

Thou  Caecilia  Secundina,  (armoiu*)  in  due  rite  to  avert  evil  for  ever.' 


1  Kaibel.  CIGIS  641 :  see  Appendix,  p.  668. 

2  Kaibel,  CIGIS  2  :  see  Appendix,  p.  669. 

»  Kaibel,  CIGIS  641.  8:  see  Appendix,  p.  669. 

^  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Caecilia  Secundina,  tboogh  her  name  suggests 
connection  with  the  family  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  original  name  before  his 
adoption  by  his  uncle  C.  Plinius  Secundus  was  Publius  Caecilius  Seoondns. 
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The  tablet  reads  like  a  brief  compendium  from  the  two  sets  of 
formularies  already  given.  We  have  the  statement  made  to 
Despoina,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  on  behalf  of  Caecilia  that  she 
comes  from  the  congregation  of  the  pure,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  detailed  confession  of  ritual  performed — that  is,  so  to  speak, 
*  taken  as  read/  Mention  is  further  made  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Caecilia  and  of  Mnemosyne,  but  in  both  cases  after  significant 
fashion.  The  *  gift  of  Mnemosyne '  is  now  not  water  from  a  well, 
but  rather  the  tablet  itself,  a  certificate  of  Caecilia's  purity,  in 
verse  {oolSi/ulov),  and  graven  on  imperishable  gold.  Caecilia  claims 
divine  descent  not  from  the  Orphic  Zagreus  but  from  Zeus,  who 
as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  480)  took  on,  in  popular  monotheism, 
something  of  the  nature  and  frinctions  of  Zagreus.  Caecilia's 
theology,  like  that  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  (pp.  602,  603),  is 
Orphism  made  orthodox,  Olympicized,  conventionalized.  The  word 
vofjLtp  *in  due  rite'  seems  to  imply  that  the  tablet  has  been  '  certified 
and  found  correct '  by  human  authority.  It  is  the  usual  priestly 
confusion  :  the  soul  is  divine — that  no  Orphic  priest  dare  deny ;  and 
yet  this  divine  soul  needs  the  oTrXa,  the  'armour'  forged  by 
mortal  hands.  The  concluding  woi-ds  alel  dTrayayydy  'averting 
evil  for  ever,'  make  it  certain  that  the  intent  is  magical.  The 
Orphic  reverts  to  the  spirit  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  old 
ritual  of  *  Aversion.'  The  ottXop,  the  armour,  is  perhaps  touched 
with  symbolism  like  *  the  whole  armour  of  God,*  but  it  is  also 
in  part  the  magic  gear  of  the  charlatan.  The  'Superstitious 
Man'  of  Theophrastus '  is  'apt  to  purify  his  house  frequently, 
alleging  that  there  has  been  an  induction  (iTraycoyi^)  of  Hecate,' 
Caecilia  Secundina  brings  a  tablet  engraved  with  Orphic  formu- 
laries, and  thereby  secures  means  for  '  the  aversion  of  evil  for  ever.' 

If  the  mutilated  condition  of  tablet  vii,  the  illegible  character 
of  IV  and  the  express  statement  of  viii  are  evidence  of  the  lower, 
the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  the  complete  text  of  tablets  v  and  vi 
are  the  expression  of  its  highest  faith,  of  a  faith  so  high  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  faith,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
out-passed  it. 

Tablets  v  and  vi  both  begin  with  a  prayer  or  rather  a  claim 
addressed  to  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  later  defined  as  Pherse- 
*  Theophr.  Char,  zzvni. 
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phoneia  or  Despoina,  and  to  two  gods  called  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. 
The  two  are  manifestly  diflferent  titles  of  the  same  divinity. 
Eukles,  'Glorious  One/  is  only  known  to  us  from  a  gloss  in 
Hesychius*,  who  defines  it  as  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  Eubouleus, 
*He  of  good  Counsel/  the  local  hero  and  underworld  divinity  of 
Eleusis,  the  equivalent  of  Plouton,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Orphic 
Hymns  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysos*.    Eukles  and  Eubouleus  are  in 
fact  only  titles  of  the  one  god  of  Orphism  who  appears  under  many 
forms,  as  Hades,  Zagreus,  Phanes  and  the  like.    The  gist  of  this 
monotheism  will  fall  to  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  theogony 
of  Orpheus  (Chap.  xii.).  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  Eukles-Eubouleus  of  the  tablets,  whom  the  Orphic  invokes,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Zagreus  to  whom  the  Cretan  Orphic 
(p.  480)  was  initiated.    To  the  names  named,  i.e.  the  Queen  of 
the  Underworld,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  the  Orphic  adds  '  the  other 
gods  and  daemons.'    This  is  a  somewhat  magical  touch.  The 
ancient  worshipper  was  apt  to  end  his  prayer  with  some  such 
formulary ;  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  any  one  out.    The  word  hai- 
fiov€^,  daemons  or  subordinate  spirits,  is  significant  at  once  of  the 
lower,  the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  and  as  will  be  seen  later  (p.  656) 
of  its  higher  spirituality.    Orphism  tended  rather  to  the  worship 
of  potencies  {iaLfiovesi)  than  of  anthropomoiphic  divinities  {OeoL). 

The  Orphic  then  proceeds  to  state  the  general  basis  of  his 
claim  :  he  is  of  divine  birth, 

*For  I  also  avow  mo  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race.* 

By  this  he  means,  as  has  been  shewn  in  examining  the  legend 
of  Zagreus,  that  some  portion  of  the  god  Zagreus  or  Eubouleus  or 
whatever  he  be  called  was  in  him ;  his  fathers  the  Titans  had  eaten 
the  god  and  he  sprang  from  their  ashes.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  tablets  is  quite  clear  from  the  words 

*But  Fate  laid  me  low...starflimg  thunderbolt.' 

He  identifies  himself  with  the  whole  human  race  as  *  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.'  If  this  were  all,  his  case  were  hopeless ;  *dust 
we  are  and  unto  dust  we  must  return/  He  urges  at  the  outset 
another  claim, 

*Out  of  the  pure  I  come.' 
*  Hesych.  s.v.  EiVX^. 

2  Orpii.  Hymn.  xxz.  6,  7,  and  see  Abel,  Orphica  s.  v. 
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That  is,  as  an  Orphic  I  am  purified  by  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Orphics.  He  presents  as  it  were  his  certificate  of  spiritual 
health,  he  is  free  from  all  contagion  of  evil.  *  Bearer  is  certified 
pure,  coming  from  a  congregation  of  pure  people.*  In  like  fashion 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (No.  cxxv.)  after  the  long 
negative  confession  made  to  Osiris  the  soul  says,  *I  am  pure,' 
*I  am  pure,'  'I  am  pure,'  *I  am  pure.'  He  then  proceeds  to 
recite  his  creed,  or  rather  in  ancient  fashion*  to  confess  or 
acknowledge  the  ritual  acts  he  has  performed.  The  gist  of  them 
each  and  all  is,  *  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found,'  or  as 
we  should  put  it,  '  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  He  does 
not  himself  say,  I  am  a  god — that  might  be  overbold — but  the 
answer  he  looks  for  comes  clear  and  unmistakeable, 

'Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal' 

The  confession  he  makes  of  ritual  acts  is  so  instructive 
as  to  his  convictions,  so  expresses  his  whole  attitude  towards 
religion  that  it  must  be  examined  sentence  by  sentence.- 

I  say  advisedly  confession  of  ritual  acts,  because  each  of  the 
little  sentences  describes  in  the  past  tense  an  action  performed, 
*I  have  escaped,'  'I  have  set  my  feet,'  *I  have  crept,'  *I  have 
fallen.'  These  several  acts  described  are,  I  believe,  statements  of 
actual  ritual  performed  on  earth  by  the  Orphic  candidate  for 
initiation,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  performed  lies  his 
certainty  of  ultimate  bliss.  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Eleusinian  confession  foimularies,  'I  have  fasted,  I  have 
drunk  the  kykeon '  (p.  155). 

The  Ritual  Formularies. 
The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the  Orphic  soul  is 

kvkXov  b*  i^iirrav  ^apvirtvdios  dpyaXioio. 
*I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel.' 

The  notion  of  existence  as  a  Wheel,  a  cycle  of  life  upon  life 
ceaselessly  revolving,  in  which  the  soul  is  caught,  from  the  tangle 

1  In  magical  papyri  the  utterance  of  certain  <rviJL^o\a  or  tokens  is  urged  as  a 
plea  for  acceptance : 

v€vaov  ifjLolf  XlrofiaL,  Stl  <rv/jL^o\a  fivariKd  ^pd^w. 
See  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  97. 
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and  turmoil  of  which  it  seeks  and  at  last  finds  rest,  is  fsmuliar  to 
us  from  the  symbolism  of  Buddha.    Herodotus^  expressly  says 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  immortal,  bom  and  reborn  in  various  incarnations,  and  this 
doctrine  he  adds  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks. 
To  Plato'  it  was  already  *an  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of 
men  that  come  Here  are  from  There  and  that  they  go  There 
again  and  come  to  birth  from  the  dead.*    It  was  indeed  a  very — 
ancient  saying  or  doctrine.    It  has  already  been  observed  ioM 
discussing  (p.  179)  the  mythology  of  the  Keres  and  Tritopatores_ 
Orpheus  took  it  as  he  took  so  many  ancient  things  that  lay  to  hiF= 
hand,  and  moralized  it.    Rebirth,  reincarnation,  became  for  hin-  _ 
new  birth.    The  savage  logic  which  said  that  life  could  only  come^ 
from  life,  that  new  souls  are  old  souls  reborn  in  endless  successioiKz 
was  transformed  by  him  into  a  Wheel  or  cycle  of  ceaseless  purga^H 
tion.    So  long  as  man  has  not  severed  completely  his  brotherhoo  - 
with  plants  and  animals,  not  realized  the  distinctive  marks  an  ^ 
attributes  of  his  humanity,  he  will  say  with  Empedocles* : 

*Once  on  a  time  a  youth  was  I,  and  I  was  a  maiden, 
A  bush,  a  bird,  and  a  fish  with  scales  that  gleam  in  the  ocean.' 

To  Plato  the  belief  in  the  rebirth  of  old  souls  was  *  an  ancienf 
doctrine,'  but  because  the  Orphics  gave  it  a  new  mystical  content 
the  notion  was  for  the  most  part  fathered  on  Orpheus  or 
Pythagoras.  Diogenes  Laertius*,  who  is  concerned  to  glorify 
Pythagoras,  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  assert  that  'the  soul 
went  round  in  a  changing  Wheel  of  necessity,  being  bound  down 
now  in  this  now  in  that  animal'  A  people  who  saw  in  a  chance 
snake  the  soul  of  a  hero  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  formulating 
a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  need  not  have  borrowed  it 
from  Egypt,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Egypt,  the 
home  of  animal  worship,  helped  out  the  doctrine  by  emphasizing 
the  sanctity  of  animal  life.  The  almost  ceremonial  tenderness 
shown  to  animals  by  the  Pythagorean  Orphics  is  an  Egyptian 
rather  than  a  Greek  characteristic.    The  notion  of  kinship  with 

»  Herod,  ii.  122. 

3  Plat.  Phaedo  70  c.  Plato  may  have  had  some  Orphic  rite  vaguely  in  his 
mind  in  the  Plmedrm.  The  soul  escapes  by  wings  from  the  inside  of  the  sphere 
into  heavenly  places  (248  c). 

*  Emped.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  77.  *  Diog.  Laert.  vn.  12. 
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the  brute  creation  harmonized  well  with  the  somewhat  elaborate 
and  self-conscious  humility  of  the  Orphic. 

What  precisely  the  ritual  of  the  Wheel  was  we  do  not  know. 
That  there  was  an  actual  Wheel*  in  the  rites  and  that  some  form 
of  symbolical  release  was  enacted  is  probable.  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain,  as  we  know  that  Wheels  formed  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture  of  certain  sanctuaries.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on 
Drphic  vases  of  Lower  Italy  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  600)  wheels 
ire  suspended  in  the  palace  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  and  these 
ire  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  spoked,  designed  probably  for  quite 
iififerent  uses.  The  grammarian  Dionysios,  surnamed  the  Thracian, 
wrote  a  book  on  *  The  Interpretation  of  the  Symbolism  that  has 
so  do  with  Wheels/  which  probably  contained  just  the  necessary 
missing  information.  Clement-  has  preserved  for  us  one  valuable 
jentence  which  makes  the  ritual  use  of  Wheels  a  certainty.  '  People 
signify  actions/  he  says,  'not  only  by  words  but  by  symbols,  by 
words  as  in  the  case  of  the  Delphic  utterances  "Nothing  too 
much  "  and  "  Know  thyself,"  and  in  like  manner  by  symbols  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wheel  that  is  turned  round  in  the  precincts  of 
the  gods  and  that  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians.'  Dionysios 
is  probably  right.  The  Wheel  like  the  Well  may  have  come  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Egyptian ized  Crete. 

Hero  of  Alexandria*  in  his  curious  treatise  on  'Machines 
moved  by  air*  twice  mentions  Wheels  as  in  ritual  use.  *In 
Egyptian  sanctuaries  there  are  Wheels  of  bronze  against  the 
door-posts,  and  they  are  moveable  so  that  those  who  enter  may 
set  them  in  motion,  because  of  the  belief  that  bronze  purifies;  ^ 
and  there  are  vessels  for  purifying  so  that  those  who  enter  may 

1  The  K<tK\oi  of  the  rites  was  probably  a  real  wheel,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
it  was  a  circle  drawn  round  the  neophyte  out  of  which  he  escaped.  Psellus  (irtpl 
^OLUL&iKav)  records  an  old  Bacchic  rite  in  which  demons  were  expelled  by  the  action 
of  leaping  out  of  a  circle  of  fire :  irvph.  iroXXd  kvkKi^  twI  T€ptypd<f>ovT€s  e^dXXoyrat 
Trjs  0X076?.  rjv  Kal  tovto  t^s  iraXatas  ^aKxtlas^  tva  /jl^j  \4y<a  /xoplas  fUpos...6  d4  yc 
icOxXot  Karoxv^  dOvafuv.  The  wheel  and  the  magic  mesmeric  circle  may  have 
got  *  contaminated.' 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  242  Sta  54  avfi^dXcitv^  w  6  re  rpox^s  6  <rTp€<f>6fxevos  h 
Tois  Tuv  d€(av  T€ftiv€aiv  elXKVfffUvoi  vapk  AlyvirrLiMW. 

I  have  throughout  translated  kukXos  by  wheel.  The  same  idea  is  rendered 
indifferently  by  Tpox6t  and  kijkXos,  though  kvkXo^  occurs  more  frequently:  cf.  Proclus 
ad  Tim.  p.  330  a  KvxXot  Tijs  yeviaeujs,  iv  T(fi  ttjs  €ifiapfjbivr}s...TpoxV'  '^^^  same  thing 
is  in  English  a  *  cycle,'  in  Americau  a  '  wheel.'  In  the  Orphic  Hades  of  Vergil  the 
K^xXot  is  a  rota. 

^  Hero  Alex.  Pneum.  i.  32  and  ii.  32.    Qri<ravpoO  KaroffKcvij  rpox^v  ^x®*^®* 
<np€<f>6/jLevov  x*^^****"      /coXctrat  ayviffTi^piov. 
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purify  themselves.  The  problem  is  how  to  arrange  so  that  when 
the  Wheel  is  turned  the  water  may  flow  mechanically  so  that 
as  aforesaid  it  may  be  sprinkled  for  purifying.'  The  problem  which 
Hero  faced  mechanically  the  Orphics  solved  in  metaphor — how  to 
connect  the  Wheel  with  purification.  It  was  not  difficult.  Bronze, 
as  Hero  notes,  was  supposed  to  be  a  purifier ;  in  another  section 
he  says  the  Wheel  was  actually  called  Hagniaterion,  the  thing  for 
purification.  Each  metal  when  first  it  comes  into  use  is  regarded 
as  having  magical  properties.  A  resonant  metal  was  of  special 
use  because  it  frightened  away  bogeys.  Simaetha*  in  her  in- 
cantations cries 

*The  goddetis  at  the  Crossways.    Sound  the  gong,' 

and  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  remarks  instructively  that 
bronze  was  sounded  at  eclipses  of  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
held  to  be  pure  and  to  have  the  power  of  warding  off  pollutions, 
and  he  quotes  the  treatise  of  ApoUodorus  *  Concerning  the  Gods ' 
as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  bronze  was  in  use  in  all 
kinds  of  consecration  and  purification.  It  was  appropriate  to  the 
dead,  he  adds,  and  at  Athens  the  Hierophant  beats  a  gong  when 
Kore  is  invoked. 

Here  again  we  have  a  primitive  superstition  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  Orphic.  He  is  familiar  with  bronze-beating  as  a  piece 
of  apotropaic  ritual;  he  sees,  probably  in  an  Egyptian  temple, 
a  bronze  wheel  known  by  some  name  that  he  translates  as  *  a 
thing  for  purifying';  he  has  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
an  ardent  longing  after  purification;  he  puts  them  all  together 
and  says  with  Proclus'  the  one  salvation  oflFered  by  the  creator  is 
that  the  spirit  free  itself  from  the  wheel  of  birth.  *  This  is  what 
those  who  are  initiated  by  Orpheus  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  pray 
that  they  may  attain,  to 

"Ceawe  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe  again  from  ilL"' 

The  notion  of  escape  whether  from  the  tomb  of  the  body,  or 
from  the  restless  Wheel  or  from  the  troubled  sea,  haunts  the 

^  Theocr.  ii.  86  Bchol.  5i6irep  vpbt  vaaav  d<poaLuauf  koX  droKaOiipffUf  wurtfi  ixjMPTo 
UK  </)rj(n  Kal  'XToWddupot  iv  T(f  T€pl  Oeuv.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  apotropaic 
usoH  of  broDze  gongs  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  *  The  Gong  at  Dodona,'  J,  H,  S.  vol.  xxn. 
1902,  p.  5. 

-  I'rocl.  in  Plat.  Tim,  v.  330  rji  xal  ol  trap*  ^Op<f»ei       Acon^y  koI  K6pTS 
reXoJL'fjifvoi  rvx^i^  cUxovrai' 

Ki'kXou  t  av  X^cu  icai  ayairv6C(rai  KOK&nfrot, 
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Orphic,  haunts  Plato,  haunts  Euripides,  lends  him  lovely  meta- 
phors of  a  fawn  escaped,  makes  his  Bacchants  sing^ 

*HapDy  he,  on  the  weary  sea 
Who  hath  fled  the  tempest  and  won  the  haven. 
Happy  whoso  hath  risen  free 
Above  his  striving.' 

The  downward  steps  from  purification  to  penance,  from  penance 
to  vindictive  punishment,  were  easy  to  take  and  swiftly  taken. 
Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Er,  though  he  knows  of  purification,  is  not 
free  from  this  dismal  and  barren  eschatology  of  vengeance  and 
retribution.  On  Lower  Italy  vases  under  Orphic  influence,  as  will 
later  be  seen  (p.  606),  great  Ananke,  Necessity  herself,  is  made 
to  hold  a  scourge  and  behave  like  a  Fury.  That  such  notions 
were  not  alien  to  Orphism  is  clear  from  the  line  in  tablet  vi : 
*I  have  paid  the  i)enalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.' 

The  deeds  unrighteous  are  not  only  the  souls  own  personal 
sins  but  his  hereditary  taint,  the  *  ancient  woe '  that  is  his  as  the 
heir  of  the  earth-born  Titans. 

The  next  avowal  is 

IfiffiTov  d'  iiri^v  (rT«f>avov  irotA  KapiraXifioKri. 
'I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired.' 

It  occurs  in  a  second  form,  thus  : 

ifX€fyrov  d*  airi^v  art<f>dvov  iroa\  Kapiraklfiouri. 
*I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired.* 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  form  is  correct.  It  may  be  that  both 
were  indispensable,  that  the  neophyte  had  to  pass  first  into  and 
then  oiU  of  a  ring  or  circle. 

The  word  eTn^aivm  (I  step  on  or  over)  is  of  course  frequently 
used  metaphorically  with  the  meaning  '  I  entered  on,  embarked 
on.'  It  might  therefore  be  possible  to  translate  the  words  as 
'  with  eager  feet  I  entered  on,  i.e.  I  obtained,  the  crown  I  longed 
for.'  But  as  the  word  are^avo^  means  not  only  a  crown  for  the 
head,  but  a  ring  or  circle,  a  thing  that  encloses,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  take  it  here  in  its  wider  sense*.  The  mystic  has  escaped 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  901. 

^  Dr  Dieterich  in  his  valuable  tract  Be  Hymnis  Orphicis  capituUi  quinque  says 
(p.  55) :  (TT^^oyos  est  qui  cingit  loca  beatorum,  vel  pratn  ilia  ipsa  desiderata.  Simili 
notione  vox  rriipavot  usurpatur  in  Orphicorum  Argonauticorum  versu  71 
airrlxa  61  <rTi<f>avoi  Kal  reixos  ipvfivbv 
AlrfT^ii)  Kari^auve  koX  d\<r«a. 
His  interpretation  suggested  that  given  in  the  text,  though  the  two  are  not  identical. 

H.  38 
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from  the  Wheel  of  Purgation,  he  passes  with  eager  feet  over  the 
Ring  or  circle  that  includes  the  bliss  he  longs  for,  he  enters  and 
perhaps  passes  out  of  some  sort  of  sacred  enclosure.  As  to 
the  actual  rite  performed  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  Possibly 
the  innermost  shrine  was  garlanded  about  with  mystic  magical 
flowers.  This  is  however  pure  conjecture.  We  know*  that  the 
putting  on  of  garlands  or  arififuiTa  was  the  final  stage  of  initiation 
for  Hierophants  and  other  priests,  a  stage  that  was  as  it  were 
Consecration  and  Ordination  in  one;  but  the  putting  on  of 
garlands  is  not  the  entering  of  a  garlanded  enclosure,  and  it  is 
the  entering  of  an  enclosure  that  the  *  eager  feet '  seem  to  imply. 

Next  comes  the  clause, 

*I  have  sunk  Ixjueath  the  bosom  of  Desix)ina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.' 

That  this  clause  is  an  avowal  of  an  actual  rite  performed 
admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  '  token  *  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mother:  *I  have  passed  down  into  the  bridal- 
chamber/  but  here  the  symbolism  seems  to  be  nither  of  birth  than 
marriage.  In  discussing  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  (p.  244),  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  '  second-fated  man '  had  to  be  reborn  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  rebirth  was  a 
mimetic  birth**.  The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  among 
some  peoples  at  adoption'.  Dionysos  himself  in  Orphic  hymns  is 
called  viroKoXirie,  *  he  who  is  beneath  the  bosom.'  If  the  rites 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  performance  this  rite  of  birth 
or  adoption  must  have  taken  place  ivithin  the  Circle,  after  the 
entrance  into  and  before  the  exit  from. 

In  the  highest  grades  of  initiation  not  only  was  there  a  new 
birth  but  also  a  new  name  given,  a  beautiful  custom  stiH  preserved 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Lucian*  makes  Lexiphane^  tell  of  a  man 
called  Deinias,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  addressed 
the  Hierophant  and  the  Dadouchos  by  name,  'and  that  when  he 

*  Theo.  Smyrn.  Mathem.  i.  p.  18  Teraprri  i  Kal  rAoj  Tjjs  iTowrelas  dpdSeats 
Kal  ar^ixixdruiv  iiriBeats.  .5^5ouxfaj  rvx^ra  ^  Upo^vrlas  fj  ritfos  dXXrjs  Upoavirris. 

Heaych.  s.v.  5ei/Tcp6TOT^to$'  17  6  Sevrtpov  did  ywauctiov  k6\tov  diaSOt'  u)s  f$ot  ijr 
xapd  'A^^T^yafots  €k  Sevripov  yevvcurdai. 
3  Diod.  IV.  39. 

*  Luc.  Lexiyh.  10  koX  ravra  eZ  elSds  6ti  ovrep  u)<ri<h0if<rap  dtnivvfiol  r4  curt  koX 
o6k4ti  ovo/jLaoToi  us  iiv  Upibvvfiot  Ijdri  ycyevrjpJvoi,  uxrtwOriaw  here  clearly  marks  the 
final  stage  of  initiation  only  open  to  priests :  it  is  practically  'ordination.' 
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well  knew  that  from  the  time  they  are  consecrated  they  are  name- 
less and  can  no  longer  be  named,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
from  that  time  holy  names/ 

The  last  affirmation  of  the  mystic  is 

tpi<f>o£  €s  yak*  €ir€T0Vj 

*A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk/ 

a  sentence  which  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  second 
person,  on  tablet  ill. 

The  quaint  little  formulary  is  simple  almost  to  fatuity. 
Mysticism,  in  its  attempt  to  utter  the  inefiable,  often  verges  on 
imbecility. 

Before  we  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ritual  act  performed,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  symbolism 
of  the  kid  and  the  milk.  It  is  significant  that  in  both  cases  the 
formulary  occurs  immediately  after  another  statement: 

*Thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal.' 

It  would  seem  that  about  the  kid  there  is  something  divine. 
Eriphos  according  to  Hesychius*  was  a  title  of  Dionysos. 
Stephanus'  the  Byzantine  says  that  Dionysos  bore  the  title 
Eriphios  among  the  Metapontians,  i.e.  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  these  Orphic  tablets  were  engraved.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  not  only  a  BuU-Dionysos  (Eiraphiotes)  but  a 
Kid-Dionysos  (Eriphos),  and  this  was  just  the  sort  of  title  that 
the  Orphics  would  be  likely  to  seize  on  and  mysticize.  In  the 
Bdcchue  it  has  been  seen  (p.  446)  that  there  seems  to  attach  a 
sort  of  special  sanctity  to  young  wild  things,  a  certain  mystic 
symbolism  about  the  fawn  escaped,  and  the  nursing  mothers 
who  suckle  the  young  of  wolves  and  deer.  It  may  be  that  each 
one  thought  her  nursling  was  a  Baby-God.  Christian  children 
to  this  day  are  called  Christ's  Lambs  because  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  Clement'  joining  new  and  old  together  says :  *  This  is 
the  mountain  beloved  of  God,  not  the  place  of  tragedies  like 
Cithaeron  but  consecrated  to  the  dramas  of  truth,  a  mount  of 

*  Hesych.  s.v."Ept^s'  Aidyvaoi. 

*  Staph.  Byz.  s.v.  Ai6vv<tos'  ^EpUpiot  vapa  McrairovWoif. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  xii.  119  fiaKX^it'Ovat  iv  avri}  o&x  S^M^i/f  rijf  K€pawlat 
ddeXtfxil  al  fiatyddes  al  Svaayvop  Kpeavoniav  fivou/xevai  dXXd  rod  6eov  dvyaripet  at 
d^ddet  al  KokaX  rd  (re/xvd  rod  \6iyov  BeaTlj^ovrai  opyta  x^pi^y  iyclpowrai  adxppova. 
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sobriety  shaded  with  the  woods  of  purity.  And  there  revel  on  it 
not  the  Maenads,  sisters  of  Semele  the  thunderstruck,  initiated  in 
the  impure  feast  of  flesh,  but  the  daughters  of  Ood,  fisdr  Lambs 
who  celebrate  the  holy  rites  of  the  Word,  raising  a  sober  choral 
chant/ 

The  initiated  then  believed  himself  new  bom  as  a  yoimg 
divine  animal,  as  a  kid,  one  of  the  god's  many  incarnations ;  aod 
as  a  kid  he  falls  into  milk.  Milk  was  a  god-given  drink  before 
the  coming  of  wine,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos  was  shown 
not  only  by  wine  but  by  milk  and  honey^: 

'Then  streams  the  earth  with  milk,  yea  streams 
With  wine  and  honey  of  the  bee.' 

Out  on  the  mountain  of  Cithaeron  he  gives  his  Maenads 
draughts  of  miraculous  wine,  and  also' 

*If  any  lips 

Sought  whiter  draughts,  with  dipping  finger-tips 
They  pressed  the  sod,  and  gushing  from  the  ground 
Came  springs  of  milk   And  reed- wands  ivy -crowned 
Ran  with  sweet  honey.' 

The  symbolism  of  honey,  the  nectar  of  gods  and  men,  does  not 
here  concern  us,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  honey,  used  in 
ancient  days  to  embalm  the  dead  body,  became  the  symbol  of 
eternal  bUss.  A  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  first  century  A.D. 
runs  as  fellows'*: 

*Here  lies  Boethos  Muse-bedewed,  undying 
Joy  hath  he  of  sweet  sleep  in  honey  lying.* 

Boethos  lies  in  honey,  the  mystic  falls  into  milk,  both  are 
symbols  taken  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Nephalia  and 
mysticized. 

The  question  remains — what  was  the  exact  ritual  of  the  falling 
into  milk  ?  The  ritual  formulary  is  not  hnov  ydXa '  I  drank  milk,' 
but  hrerov  €9  ^aka  '  I  fell  into  milk.'  Did  the  neophyte  actually 
fall  into*  a  bath  of  milk,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  '  I  stepped  on  the 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  142.  '  Eur.  Baceh,  706. 

'  0.  Benndorf,  Grabschrift  von  Telniessos  (Sonderabdruck  aas  der  Festschrift 
fiir  Th.  Gomperz)  p.  404: 

^l^vOa  BifljBot  dy^p  fiow6ppUTOt  fhrvov  la(f€i 

^  M.  Salamon  Keinach  (*  Une  formule  Orphique,'  Rev.  Arch,  zzxix.  1901, 
p.  202)  takes  Tlm-fip  to  be  metaphorical  and  compares  ineidere  in  and  the  French 
tomber  sur.  Bat  the  division  of  verb  and  preposition  and  the  fact  that  the  sentflnce 
is  a  religious  formulary  are  against  this  light  coUoqaial  sense.   If  the  expression 
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crown  I  longed  for/  is  the  ritual  act  of  drinking  milk  from  the 
beginning  metaphorically  described?  The  question  unhappily 
cannot  with  certainty  be  decided.  The  words  'I  fell  into  milk' 
are  not  even  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  a  rite  of 
fiaptism  were  described;  of  a  rite  of  immersion  in  milk  we 
have  no  evidence. 

It  is  however  from  primitive  rites  of  Baptism  that  we  get 
most  light  as  to  the  general  symbolism  of  the  formulary.  In  the 
primitive  Church  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  immediately 
followed  by  Communion.  The  custom  is  still  preserved  among 
fche  Copts*.  The  neophyte  drank  not  only  of  Wine  but  also  of  a 
3up  of  Milk  and  Honey  mixed ^  those  *new  born  in  Christ'  par- 
book  of  the  food  of  babes.  Our  Church  has  severed  Communion 
from  Baptism  and  lost  the  symbolism  of  Milk  and  Honey,  nor 
does  she  any  longer  crown  her  neophytes  after  Baptism'. 

S.  Jerome*  complains  in  Protestant  fashion  that  much  was 
done  in  the  Church  of  his  days  from  tradition  that  had  not  really 
the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ.  This  tradition  which  the  early  Church 
so  wisely  and  beautifully  followed  can  only  have  come  from  pagan 
sources.  Among  the  unsanctioned  rites  S.  Jerome  mentions  the 
cup  of  Milk  and  Honey.  That  the  cup  of  Milk  and  Honey  was 
pagan  we  know  from  a  beautiful  prescription  preserved  in  one  of 
the  Magic  Papyri*  in  which  the  worshipper  is  thus  instructed : 
'  Take  the  honey  with  the  milk,  drink  of  it  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  there  shall  be  in  thy  heart  something  that  is  divine.' 


it  metaphorical  it  has  a  close  analogy  in  Tltrreiv  is  yiveaip.  Porphyry  says  (De  Avtr, 
Nymph.  13)  of  the  souls  Sray  is  yivcffiy  Hffuaiv.  It  may  I  think  be  worth  noting 
tliat  in  Egypt,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  (of  the  mummy)  which  had  trodden  the 
mire  of  earth  were  removed,  the  gods  were  prayed  to  grant  milk  to  the  Osiris  that 
he  might  bathe  his  feet  in  it.  See  Wiedemann,  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of 
Immortaiity,  p.  48. 

1  Usener.  » Milch  und  Honig,'  RJiein.  Mus.  1902,  Heft  2,  p.  177. 

^  TertuU.  de  corona  militia  3:  dehinc  ter  mergitamur...unde  suscepti  lactis 
et  mellis  concordiam  praegustamus. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  complex  and  beautiful  ceremony  of  primitive 
Baptism  see  Didaskaliae  fragmenta  Veronemia  latina,  ed.  Ettauler  (Lips.  1900), 
pp.  111—113,  and  E.  Trumpf,  Ahh.  d,  philos.-philoL  CI.  der  K.  Bayer.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.  ^ 
XIV.  3,  p.  180. 

*  S.  Hieron.  Altercat.  Lucif.  et  orthodox,  o.  8,  t.  11,  p.  180«:  nam  et  multa  alia 
quae  per  traditionem  in  ecclesiis  observantur  auctoritatem  sibi  scriptae  legis 
usurpavenmt,  velut  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare  deinde  egresso  lactis  et  meUis 
praegustare  concordiam. 

B  'Berliner  Zauber-papyrus,'  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1865,  p.  120.  20:  ira2  Xa/3u;y 
TO  ydKa  <ri>¥        (tU\i)ri  dir^irte  Tpiv  iMaToXijs  i/Xlov  xal  iarai  ri  iv$€ov  iv  rj  fff 
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The  milk  and  honey  can  be  materialized  into  a  future  'happy 
land'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  the  promise  of  the 
magical  papyrus  is  the  utmost  possible  guerdon  of  present 
spiritual  certainty.    We  find  in  every  sacrament  what  we  bring. 

If  the  formularies  inscribed  on  the  tablets  have  been  actually 
recited  while  the  Orphic  was  alive  we  naturally  ask — When  and 
at  what  particular  Mysteries  ?  To  this  question  no  certain  answer 
can  be  returned.    Save  for  one  instance, 

*  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,* 

the  formularies  of  the  tablets  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the 
tokens  of  Eleusis  or  to  those  of  the  Great  Mother.  The  Greater 
Mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  preceded,  we  know,  by  Lesser  Mysteries 
celebrated  at  Agra^  a  suburb  of  Athens.  These  mysteries  were 
sacred  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  rather  than  to  Demeter,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  tablets  there  is  no  mention  of  Demeter,  no 
trace  of  agricultural  intent ;  the  whole  gist  is  eschatological.  But, 
found  as  they  are  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy,  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  tablets  refer  to  Orphic  mysteries  pure  and  simple 
before  Orphic  rites  have  blended  with  those  of  the  Wine-God. 
Pythagoras,  tradition"  says,  was  initiated  in  Crete ;  he  met  there 
'  one  of  the  Idaean  Daktyls  and  at  their  hands  was  purified  by  a 
^  thunderbolt ;  he  lay  from  dawn  outstretched  face-foremost  by  the 
sea  and  by  night  lay  near  a  river  covered  with  fillets  from  the 
fleece  of  a  black  lamb,  and  he  went  down  into  the  Tdaean  cave,i 
holding  black  wool  and  spent  there  the  accustomed  thrice  nine 
hallowed  days  and  beheld  the  seat  bedecked  every  year  for  Zeus, 
and  he  engraved  an  inscription  about  the  tomb  with  the  title 
"Pythagoras  to  Zeus*'  of  which  the  beginning  is: 

^*Hore  in  death  lies  Zan,  whom  they  call  Zous," 

and  after  his  stay  in  Crete  he  went  to  Italy  and  settled  in  * 
Croton.' 

The  story  looks  as  if  Pythagoras  had  brought  to  Italy  from 
Crete  Orphic  rites  in  all  their  primitive  freshness.    The  religion 

^  Steph.  Byz.  a.v.  "kypa'  x<^p^ov...ir/>6  ir6\e(tff  iv  j  t4  fUKpit,  nvrrfipia  ^rtreXetroi 
tdliTina  tG)v  xepl  rhv  £ii.6vv<Tov.  These  LesRer  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesterion  saored  to  Dionysos,  see  p.  560.  For  Persephone  see  Sohol.  Ar.  Plut.  845 
TjffOM  di  rd  flip  fi€yd\a  Trjt  AiffiriTpos  to  W  fiucpdi  Ilc^e^i^f. 

«  Porphyr.  VU.  Pythag.  17. 
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of  Dionysos  was  not  the  only  faith  that  taught  man  he  could 
become  a  god.  The  dead  Egyptian  also  believed  that  he  could 
become  Osiris.  The  Orphic  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy  may  have 
had  rites  dealing  with  his  conduct  in  the^next  world  more  directly 
than  those  of  the  Great  Mother  or  of  Eleusis. 

This  is  made  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  we  certainly 
know  that  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans  had  special  burial  rites, 
strictly  confined  to  the  Initiated.  Of  this  Plutarch*  incidentally 
gives  clear  evidence  in  his  discourse  of  *  The  Daemon  of  Socrates.' 
A  young  Pythagorean,  Lysis,  came  to  Thebes  and  died  there  and 
was  buried  by  his  Theban  friends.  His  ghost  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  the  Pythagorean  friends  he  had  left  in  Italy.  The  Pythagoreans, 
more  skilled  in  these  matters  than  modern  psychical  experts,  had 
a  certain  sign  by  which  they  knew  the  apparition  of  a  dead  man 
from  the  phantasm  of  the  living.  They  got  anxious  as  to  how 
Lysis  had  been  buried,  for  '  there  is  something  special  and  sacro- 
sanct (oaiov)  that  takes  place  at  the  burial  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  this  rite  they 
think  that  they  will  fail  in  reaching  the  very  happy  end  that  is 
proper  to  them.*  So  concerned  were  some  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  body  of  Lysis  disinterred  and 
brought  to  Italy  to  be  reburied.  Accordingly  one  of  them, 
Theanor,  started  for  Thebes  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  had 
been  done.  He  was  directed  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  the 
tomb  and  went  in  the  evening  to  oflFer  libations,  and  he  invoked 
the  soul  of  Lysis  to  give  inspired  direction  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  *  As  the  night  went  on,'  Theanor  recounts,  *  I  saw  nothing, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  say  "  Move  not  that  which  should 
not  be  moved,"  for  the  body  of  Lysis  was  buried  by  his  friends 
with  sacrosanct  ceremonies  (6aLm\  and  his  spirit  is  already 
separated  from  it  and  set  free  into  another  birth,  having  obtained 
a  share  in  another  spirit*  On  enquiry  next  morning  Theanor 
found  that  Lysis  had  imparted  to  a  friend  all  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  so  that  the  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  after 
Pythagorean  fashion. 

What  precisely  the  oaui,  the  sacrosanct  rites,  were  we  cannot 

1  Pint,  de  Gen,  Socr.  xvi.  ^<rri  ydp  tl  yevdfAtvou  Idl^  xepl  tAj  ra^Aj  tcJi'  IlvBayopiKQv 
8<riov  ov  firj  Tvx^T€t  oO  doKovnev  dxix^iv  rh  fiaKapurrbv  Kal  oIk€iov  riXot . .  .6<rlws  yiip  ifxb 
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in  detail  say,  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  something  special 
was  doue  for  the  man  who  had  been  finally  initiated,  who  was  like 
the  Cretan  mystic  oamOeif;^  'consecrated.*  This  something  may 
have  included  the  burial. with  his  body  of  tablets  inscribed  with 
sentences  from  his  '  Book  of  the  Dead.*  This  I  think  is  implied 
in  a  familiar  passage  of  Plato.  Socrates  in  the  Phaedo^  says  that 
*  the  journey  to  Hades  does  not  seem  to  him  a  simple  road  like 
that  described  by  Aeschylus  in  the  Telephos,  On  the  contrary  it 
is  neither  simple  nor  one.  If  it  were  there  would  be  no  need  of 
guides.  But  it  appears  in  point  of  fact  to  have  many  partings  of 
the  ways  and  circuits.  And  this,*  he  adds,  *  I  say  conjecturing  it 
from  the  customary  and  sacrosanct  (oaicov)  rites  which  we  observe 
in  this  world/  The  customary  rites  (vofiifm)  were  for  each  and  all ; 
the  sacrosanct  rites  (oa-ta)  were  for  the  initiated  only,  for  they  only 
were  sacrosanct  (6<TLot). 

The  Pythagoreans  we  know  revived  the  custom  of  burial  in 
the  earth,  which  had  been  at  least  in  part  superseded  by  the 
Northern  practice  of  cremation.  It  was  part  of  their  general  re- 
turn to  things  primitive.  Earth  was  the  kingdom  of  '  Despoina, 
Queen  of  the  underworld/  who  was  more  to  them  than  Zeus  of 
the  upper  air.  To  their  minds  bent  on  symbolism  burial  itself 
would  be  a  consecration,  they  would  remember  that  to  the 
Athenians  the  dead  were  ArjfjLTjTpetoc^,  Demeters  people,  that 
burial  was  refused  to  the  traitor  because  he  was  unworthy  *to 
be  consecrated  by  earth',*  and  burial  in  itself  may  well  have  been 
to  them  as  to  Antigone  a  mystic  marriage : 

*  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.' 

b.   Orphic  Vases  of  Lower  Italy. 

Orphic  religion,  as  seen  on  the  tablets  just  discussed,  is  singu- 
larly free  from  *  other- worldliness.*  It  is  a  religion  promising, 
indeed,  immortality,  but  instinct  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of 
future  rewards  as  with  the  ardent  longing  after  perfect  purity ;  it 
is  concerned  with  the  state  of  a  soul  rather  than  with  its  circum- 

^  Plat.  Phaedo  108  a  dirb  tQ)v  baluv  re  koI  vofUfiw  r(a9  Made, 
2  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orb.  lun.  zzyiii. 

'  Philostr.  Her,  714  ibfibv  ydp  t6  iir*  airr^  tc/jfwyfUL'   fi^  yi^  $dvT€tw  rdr 
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stances.  We  have  the  certainty  of  beatitude  for  the  initiated,  the 
*  seats  of  the  blessed/  the  '  groves  of  Phersephoneia/  but  the  long- 
ing uttered  is  ecstatic,  mystic  not  sensuous ;  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  line : 

*  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal' 

None  knew  better  than  the  Orphic  himself  that  this  was  only 
for  the  few :  '  Many  are  they  that  carry  the  narthex,  few  are  they 
that  are  made  one  with  Bacchus/  For  the  many  there  remained 
other  and  lower  beatitudes,  there  remained  also — a  thing  wholly 
absent  from  the  esoteric  Orphic  doctrine — the  fear  of  punishment, 
punishment  conceived  not  as  a  welcome  purification,  but  as  a  fruit- 
less, endless  vengeance.  Of  the  existence  of  this  lower  faith  or 
rather  wnfaith  in  the  popular  forms  of  Orphism  we  have  definite 
and  curious  evidence  from  a  class  of  vases,  found  in  Lower  Italy, 
representing  scenes  in  the  underworld  and  obviously  designed 
under  Orphic  influence. 

Two  specimens*  of  these  '  Apulian '  vases  are  given  in  figs.  163 
and  164.  It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  the  composi- 
tion of  both  designs  is  substantially  the  same.  This  need  not 
oblige  us  to  conjecture  any  one  great  work  of  art  of  which  these 
two  and  the  other  designs  not  figured  here  are  copies;  it  only 
shows  that  some  vase-painter  of  note  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  con- 
ceived the  scheme  and  it  became  popular  in  his  factory. 

The  main  lines  of  both  compositions  are  as  follows :  in  the 
centre  the  palace  of  Hades  with  Plouton  and  Persephone.  Imme- 
diately below,  and  also  occupying  a  central  position,  is  Herakles, 
carrjdng  oflF  Cerberus.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  temple 
and  therefore  also  fairly  central,  is  the  figure  of  Orpheus.  About 
these  central  figures  various  groups  of  criminals  and  other  denizens 
of  Hades  are  diversely  arrayed. 

With  this  scheme  in  our  minds  we  may  examine  the  first 
specimen,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  because  inscribed.  The 
vase  itself,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  usually  known  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  as  the  *  Altamura '  vase",  is  in  a  disastrous 

^  The  whole  series  is  pablished  in  the  Wiener  VorUgehldtter^  Serie  e,  Taf.  i — vn. 

«  Heydemann,  Cat.  3222.  Wiener  VorUgehldtter,  Serie  e,  Taf.  ii.  This  vase 
was  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Studniczka  in  1SS7.  On  his  report  is  based  the 
full  discussion  by  Dr  Winkler,  *Unter-italische  Unterweltsdarstellungen,'  Breslauer 
Philolog.  Abhandlungen,  Band  iii.  Heft  5, 18SS.   I  verified  Dr  Studniozka's  report 
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condition.  It  was  put  together  out  of  hundreds  of  fragments, 
painted  over  and  freely  restored  afler  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a  proper  chemical  cleaning. 
Much  therefore  in  the  drawing  remains  uncertain,  and  only  such 
parts  and  inscriptions  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  above  suspicion. 

The  palace  of  Hades,  save  for  the  suspended  wheels  (p.  591), 
presents  no  features  of  interest.  In  the  *  Altamura '  vase  many  of 
its  architectural  features  are  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  but 
from  the  other  vases  the  main  outlines  are  sure.  In  the  Altamura 


Fig.  163. 


vase  both  Hades  and  Persephone  are  seated — in  the  others  some- 
times Persephone,  sometimes  Plouton  occupies  the  throne.  Had 
the  designs  been  exclusively  inspired  by  Orphic  tradition,  more 
uniform  stress  would  probably  have  been  laid  on  Persephone. 

The  figure  of  Orpheus,  common  to  both  vases,  is  interesting 
from  its  dress,  which  reminds  us  of  Vergil's*  description, 
*  There  too  the  Thracian  priest  in  trailing  robe.* 

The  vase -painter  of  the  late  4th  cent.  B.C.  was  more  archaeolo- 
gist than  patriot.   In  the  Lesche  picture  of  Polygnotus,  Pausanias' 

of  the  inscriptions  in  1902.    Nothing  farther  can  be  done  till  the  yase  ia  properly 
cleaned,  and,  now  that  the  Naples  Maseum  is  nnder  new  direction,  this,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  done.  • 
I  Verg.  Aen,  vi.  644.  «  P.  x.  30.  6. 
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expressly  notes  that  Orpheus  was  '  Greek  in  appearance/  and  that 
neither  his  dress  nor  the  covering  he  had  on  his  he€td  was  Thracian. 
The  Orpheus  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been  near  akin  to  the 
beautiful  Orpheus  of  the  vase-painter  in  fig.  142.  Polygnotus, 
too,  made  him  '  seated  as  it  were  on  a  sort  of  hill,  and  grasping  his 
cithara  with  his  left  hand  ;  with  the  other  he  was  touching  some 


Fio.  164. 

sprays  of  willow,  and  he  leant  against  a  tree.*  Very  different  this 
from  the  frigid  ritual  priest. 

About  this  figure  of  Orpheus  an  amazing  amount  of  nonsense 
has  been  written.  The  modem  commentator  thinks  of  Orpheus 
as  two  things — as  magical  musician,  which  he  was,  as  passionate 
lover,  which  in  early  days  he  was  not  The  commentator  s  mind 
is  obsessed  by  'Che  far6  senza  te,  Eurydice  ?'  He  asks  himself 
the  question,  *  Why  has  Orpheus  descended  into  Hades?*  and  the 
answer  rises  automatically,  *  To  fetch  Eurydice.'  As  regards  these 
Lower  Italy  vases  there  is  one  trifling  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  is  that  there  is  no  Eurydice,  Tantalos,  Sisyphos, 
Danaides,  Herakles,  but  no  Eurydice.    This  does  not  deter  the 
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commentator.  The  figure  of  Eurydice  is  'inferred  rather  than 
expressed/  Happily  this  line  of  interpretation,  which  might  lead 
us  far,  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  discovery  of  a  vase  in  which 
Eurydice  does  appear  ;  Orpheus  leads  her  by  the  wrist  and  a  love- 
god  floats  above.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  vase-painter  wishes 
to  '  express '  Eurydice  he  does  not  leave  her  to  be  *  inferred.' 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  Greek  mythology  that 
passionate  lovers  are  always  late.  The  myth  of  Eurydice  is  of 
considerable  interest,  but  not  as  a  love-story.  It  is  a  piece  of 
theology  taken  over  from  Dionysos,  and,  primarily,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Orpheus.  Anyone  who  realizes  Orpheus  at  all  would  feel 
that  the  intrusion  of  desperate  emotion  puts  him  out  of  key. 
Semele,  the  green  earth,  comes  up  from  below,  year  by  year ;  with 
her  comes  her  son  Dionysos,  and  by  a  certain  instinct  of  chivalry 
men  said  he  had  gone  to  fetch  her.  The  mantle  of  Dionysos 
descends  on  Orpheus. 

Eurydice  is  one  of  those  general,  adjectival  names  that  are 
appropriate  to  any  and  every  goddess :  she  is  the  *  Wide-Ruler.' 
At  Trozen,  Pausanias*  saw  *a  Temple  of  Artemis  the  Saviour, 
and  in  it  were  altars  of  those  gods  who  are  said  to  rule  below 
the  earth,  and  they  say  that  in  this  place  Semele  was  brought 
up  from  Hades  by  Dionysos,  and  that  here  Herakles  dragged 
up  the  hound  of  Hades.*  Pausanias  is  sceptical:  'But  I  do 
not  the  least  believe  that  Semele  died,  she  who  was  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  and  as  to  the  beast  called  the  hound  of  Hades,  I  shall  state 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  truth  about  him  in  another  place.'  The  cult 
of  Artemis  is  clearly  superposed  over  an  ancient,  perhaps  nameless, 
anyhow  forgotten  cult  of  underworld  gods.  There  was  probably  a 
cleft  at  hand  and  a  legend  of  a  rising  Earth-goddess,  as  at  the 
rock  of  Recall,  Anaklethra  (p.  283),  and  the  Smileless  Rock  at 
Eleusis  (p.  127);  and  of  course,  given  somebody's  Anodos,  a  Kathodes 
is  soon  supplied,  and  then  a  formal  descent  into  Hades.  At  the 
Alcyonian  lake,  near  Argos,  which  Nero  tried  in  vain  to  sound,  the 
Argives  told  Pausanias*  that  Dionysos  went  down  to  Hades  to 
fetch  Semele,  and  Polymnos,  a  local  hero,  showed  him  the  way 
down,  and  '  there  were  certain  rites  performed  there  yearly.'  Un- 
fortunately, as  is  mostly  the  case  when  he  comes  to  the  real  point, 
Pausanias  found  it  would  *  not  be  pious '  to  reveal  these  rites  to 
1  P.  II.  81. 1.  «  P.  n.  37.  6. 
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the  general  public.  At  Delphi,  too,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  403),  the  Thyiades  knew  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  festival 
of  Herois,  and  '  even  an  outsider  could  conjecture,'  Plutarch  says, 
*  from  what  was  done,  that  it  was  an  upbringing  of  Semele/ 

Orpheus,  priest  of  Dionysos,  took  on  his  resurrection  as  well  as 
his  death  ;  that  is  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  beautiful  love- 
story.  A  taboo-element,  common  to  many  primitive  stories,  is 
easily  added.  You  may  not  look  back  when  spirits  are  about  from 
the  underworld.  If  you  do  you  may  have  to  join  them.  Under- 
world rites  are  often  performed  'without  looking  back'  (a/xcra- 
arpem-ij  see  p.  24  note  2). 

There  is  another  current  fallacy  about  these  underworld  vases. 
Commentators  are  not  only  prone  to  the  romantic  tendency  to  see 
a  love-story  where  none  is,  but,  having  once  got  the  magical 
musician  into  their  minds,  they  see  him  everywhere.  In  these 
vases,  they  say,  we  have  '  the  power  of  music  to  stay  the  torments 
of  hell.'  They  remember,  and  small  wonder,  the  amazing  scene  in 
Gluck's  opera,  where  Orpheus  comes  down  into  the  shades  playing 
on  his  lyre,  and  the  clamour  of  hell  is  spell-bound ;  or  they  bethink 
them  of  Vergil : 

'The  very  house  itself,  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Death  stood  still  to  hearken.' 

But"  the  vase-painter  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  is  necessarily  guiltless 
of  Vergil  as  of  Gluck.  Moreover  his  work  is  untinged  by  any 
emotion,  whether  of  poetry  or  religion ;  his  composition  is  simply 
an  omnium  gatherum  of  conventional  orthodox  dwellers  in  Hades. 
Orpheus  is  there  because,  by  that  time,  convention  demanded  his 
presence.  The  vase-painter  s  wealthy  clients — these  Apulian  vases 
were  as  expensive  as  they  are  ugly — would  have  been  ill-pleased 
had  the  founder  of  popular  mysteries  not  had  his  fitting  place.  But 
if  interest  focusses  anywhere  in  a  design  so  scattered  and  devitalized, 
it  is  on  the  obvious  '  record '  of  Herakles,  who,  tradition  said,  had 
been  initiated,  not  on  the  secret  magic  of  Orpheus.  It  is  true 
that  the  'Danaides,'  when  they  appear,  are  doing  nothing  but 
dangling  their  pitchers  in  attitudes  meant  to  be  decorative,  but 
Tantalos  still  extends  a  hand  to  keep  oflF  his  rock,  and  Sisyphos 
still  uproUs  the  *  pitiless '  stone ;  there  is  no  pause  in  their 
torments. 
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It  remains  to  note  the  figures  in  the  side  groups.  In  the  top 
row  to  the  left  are  Megara  and  her  sons,  placed  there  by  a  pardon- 
able anachronism,  out  of  compliment  to  Herakles  and  Athens. 
We  should  never  have  guessed  their  names,  but  the  inscriptions 
are  certain.  Opposite  them  to  the  right  a  group  which  on  the 
Altamura  vase  is  almost  certainly  due  to  restoration.  The  figures 
are  Myrtilos,  Pelops,  and  Hippodameia.  To  the  left  of  Orpheus 
are  two  Poinae,  developments,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  231),  of  the 
tragic  Erinyes.  Above  Sisj^hos  is  another  figure,  a  favourite  of 
the  Orphics,  Ananke,  Necessity.  Only  three  letters  (vav)  of  the 
name  remain,  but  the  restoration  is  practically  certain.  Opposite 
Orpheus  are  the  three  'Judges'  of  Hades,  Triptolemos,  Aiakos, 
Rhadamanthys.  Below  the  Judges  are  women  bearing  water- 
vessels,  to  whom  provisionally  we  may  give  the  canonical  name  of 
'  Danaides.'    The  sea  horse  is  probably  due  to  the  restorer. 

Turning  to  the  Canosa  vase,  now  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich*,  we  find  that,  though  none  of  the  figures  are  inscribed, 
most  can  easily  be  traced.  Some  modifications  of  the  previous 
scheme  must  be  noted.  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  takes  the  place  of 
the  Danaides.  Near  Orpheus,  in  place  of  the  Poinae,  is  a  group, 
man,  wife  and  child,  who  are  hard  to  interpret.  No  mythological 
figures  quite  suit  them,  and  some  authorities  incline  to  see  in  the 
group  just  a  human  family  initiated  by  Orpheus  in  his  rites.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  figures  present  are  mythological, 
this  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  accept.  The  figures  are  best  left 
unnamed  till  further  evidence  comes  to  light.  On  the  right  hand, 
in  the  top  row,  is  a  group  of  great  interest,  Theseus,  Peirithoi.>s  and 
Dike,  armed  with  a  sword. 

To  resume,  we  have  as  certain  elements  in  these  vases 
Orpheus,  the  three  Judges  of  Hades,  two  heroes,  Herakles  and 
Theseus,  who  go  down  into  Hades  and  return  thence,  two  st^indard 
Homeric  criminals,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Altamura  vase,  the  Danaides.  The  question  naturally  rises,  is 
there  in  all  these  figures  any  common  factor  which  determines 
their  selection,  or  is  it  a  mere  haphazard  aggregate  ? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  instructive,  and  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset :  All  the  canonical  denizens  of  the  underwarld  are  liero 

1  Jahn,  Cat.  849.    Wiener  Vorlegeblatter,  Serie  e,  Taf.  i. 
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and  heroine  figures  of  the  older  stratvm  of  the  poptUation.  Hades 
has  become  a  sort  of  decent  Dower-house  to  which  are  relegated 
the  divinities  of  extinct  or  dying  cults. 

In  discussing  hero-worship,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  336)  that 
Tityos  and  Salmoneus  are  beings  of  this  order.  Once  locally  the 
rivals  of  Zeus,  they  paled  before  bim,  and  as  vanquished  rivals 
became  typical  aggressors,  punished  for  ever  as  a  warning  to  the 
faithful.  Tityos  does  not  appear  on  Lower  Italy  vases,  but 
Pausanias*  saw  him  on  the  fresco  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  a  *  dim 
and  mangled  spectre/  and  Aeneas*  in  the  underworld  says : 

*I  saw  Salmoneus  cruel  payment  make, 
For  that  he  mocked  the  bghtuing  and  the  thunder 
Of  Jove  on  high.' 

It  was  an  ingenious  theological  device,  or  rather  perhaps 
unconscious  instinct,  that  took  these  ancient  hero  figures,  really 
regnant  in  the  world  below,  and  made  the  place  of  their  rule  the 
symbol  of  their  punishment.  According  to  the  old  faith  all  men, 
good  and  bad,  went  below  the  earth,  great  local  heroes  reigned 
below  as  they  had  reigned  above ;  byt  the  new  faith  sent  its  saints 
to  a  remote  Elysium  or  to  the  upper  air  and  made  this  underworld 
kingdom  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  in  that  place  significantly  we 
find  that  the  tortured  criminals  are  all  offenders  against  Olympian 
Zeus. 

We  must  confine  our  examination  to  the  two  typical  instances 
selected  by  the  vase-painter,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos  as  punished  for 
overweening  pride  and  insolence,  and  to  regard  their  downfall  as  a 
warning  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  earthly  prosperity. 

*  Oh  what  are  wealth  and  power !  Tantalus 
And  Sisyphus  were  kings  long  years  ago, 
And  now  they  lie  in  the  lake  dolorous ; 
The  hills  of  hell  are  noisy  witlutheir  woe, 
Aye  swift  the  tides  of  empire  ebb  and  flow.' 

Kings  they  were,  but  kings  of  the  old  discredited  order.  Homer 
says  nothing  of  their  crime,  he  takies  it  as  known ;  but  in  dim  local 
legends  we  can  in  both  cases  track  out  the  real  gist  of  their 
ill-doing:  they  were  rebels  against  Zeus. 

This  is  fairly  clear  in  the  case  of  Tantalos.  According  to  one 
1  P.  X.  29.  3.  a  Verg.  Aeru  vi.  585. 
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legend*  he  suflfered  because  he  either  stole  or  concealed  for 
Pandareos  the  golden  hound  of  Zeus.  According  to  the  epic 
author*  of  the  *  Return  of  the  Atreidae/  he  had  been  admitted  to 
feast  with  the  gods,  and  Zeus  promised  to  grant  him  whatever 
boon  he  desired.  '  He/  Athenaeus  says, '  being  a  man  insatiable  in 
his  desire  for  enjoyment,  asked  that  he  might  have  eternal  re- 
membrance of  his  joys  and  live  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  gods.' 
Zeus  was  angry ;  he  kept  his  promise,  but  added  the  torment  of 
the  imminent  stone.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  £stshion  Tantalos, 
the  old  hero-king,  tried  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  the  new 
Olympians.  The  insatiable  lust  is  added  as  a  later  justification 
of  the  vengeance.  Tantalos  is  a  real  king,  with  a  real  grave. 
Pausanias'  says,  'In  my  country  there  are  still  signs  left  that 
Pelops  and  Tantalos  once  dwelt  there.  There  is  a  famous  grave  of 
Tantalos,  and  there  is  a  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  grave,  he 
says  elsewhere  he  had  himself  seen  in  Mount  Sipylos,  and  *  well 
worth  seeing  it  was.'  He  mentions  no  cult,  but  a  grave  so  note- 
worthy would  not  be  left  untended. 

The  legend  of  Sisyphos,  if -more  obscure  than  that  of  Tantalos, 
is  not  less  instructive.  The  Iliad  knows  of  Sisyphos  as  an  ancient 
king.    When  Glaukos  would  tell  his  lineage  to  Diomede  he  says': 

*A  city  Ephyre  there  was  in  Argos*  midmost  glen 
Horse-rearing,  there  dwelt  Sisyphos  the  craftiest  of  all  men, 
Sisyphos  son  of  Aiolos,  and  Glaukos  was  his  son, 
And  Glaukos  had  for  offspring  blameless  Bellerophon.' 

Ephyre  is  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  Corinth 
Pausanias*  in  his  discussion  of  the  district  has  a  highly  significant 
note.  He  says,  'I  do  not  know  that  anyone  save  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves  has  ever  seriously  asserted  that 
Corinthos  was  the  son  of  Zeus.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  according 
to  Eumelus  (circ.  B.C.  750),  the  '  first  inhabitant  of  the  land  was 
Ephyra,  daughter  of  Okeanos.*  The  meaning  is  transparent.  An 
ancient  pre- Achaean  city,  with  an  eponymous  hero,  a  later  attempt 
— discredited  of  all  but  the  interested  inhabitants — to  affiliate  the 

1  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  i.  89. 

<  Athen.  \u,  14  §  281.  The  sources  for  the  punishment  of  Tantalos  are  folly 
collected  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  Faus.  x.  31. 

5  P.  V.  13.  7.  *  F.  II.  22.  3. 

^  Hom.  lU  VI.  152.  •  F.  n.  1.  1. 
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indigenous  stock  to  the  immigrant  conquerors  by  a  new  eponymous 
hero,  a  son  of  Zeus. 

The  epithet  '  craftiest/  KipSurro^;,  is,  as  Eustathius*  observes,  a 
'  mid-way  expression,'  i.e.  for  better  for  worse.  *  Glaukos,'  he  says 
in  his  observant  way, '  does  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  his  ancestor.' 
The  word  he  uses  means  very  clever  (o-vveroiTaTos!),  very  ready 
and  versatile  (evrpexca-raTo^).  It  is  in  fact  no  more  an  epithet 
of  blame  than  iroXifiriri^,  *  of  many  wiles,'  the  stock  epithet  of 
CWlysseus.  Eustathius  goes  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Sisyphos.  Sisyphos,  he  says,  was  among  the  ancients  a  word  of 
the  same  significance  as  de6ao<^o^y  divinely  wise,  <rto9  being  among 
the  Peloponnesians  a  form  of  ^co?.  He  cites  the  oath  used  by 
comic  poets,  val  tod  am  for  vri  rov^  0€ov^, '  by  the  gods.'  Whether 
£ustathius  is  right,  and  Sisyphos  means  *  divinely  wise,'  or  whether 
we  adopt  the  current  etymology'  and  make  Sisyphos  a  redupli- 
cated form  of  0-0^09,  i.e.  the  *  Very  Very  Wise  One,'  thus  much  is 
clear.  The  title  was  traditionally  understood  as  of  praise  rather 
than  blame,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  see  in  it  one  of  the  cultus  epithets 
of  the  old  religion  like  *  The  Blameless  One.' 

It  is  as  a  benefactor  that  Sis}T)hos  appears  in  local  legend.  It 
was  Sisyphos,  Pausanias'  says,  who  found  the  child  Melicertes, 
buried  him,  and  instituted  in  his  honour  the  Isthmian  games.  It 
was  to  Sisyphos  that  Asopos*  gave  the  fountain  behind  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  and  for  a  reason  most  significant.  *  Sisyphos,'  the 
story  says,  'knew  that  it  was  Zeus  who  had  carried  off  Aegina, 
the  daughter  of  Asopos,  but  he  would  not  tell  till  the  spring  on 
Acrocorinthus  was  given  him.  Asopos  gave  it  him,  and  then  he 
gave  information,  and  for  that  information  he,  if  you  like  to  believe 
it,  paid  the  penalty  in  Hades.'  Pausanias  is  manifestly  sceptical, 
but  his  story  touches  the  real  truth.  Sisyphos  is  the  ally  of  the 
indigenous  river  Asopos.  Zeus  carries  oflF  the  daughter  of  the 
neighbouring  land;  Sisyphos,  hostile  to  the  conqueror,  gave  in- 
formation, and  for  that  hostility  he  suflFers  in  Hades.  But  though 
he  points  a  moral  in  Olympian  eschatology,  he  remains  a  great 
local  power.  The  stronghold  of  the  lower  city  bore  his  name,  the 
SLsypheion.   Diodorus*  relates  how  it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius, 

1  Enstath.  ad  II.  vi.  153.  631  and  ad  Od.  xi.  n92,  1702. 

*  By  substitution  of  the  Aeolic  v  for  o.    See  Vanicek,  Etym.  Wdrterbuch,  p.  592. 


3  P.  n.  1.  8. 


*  P.  II.  5.  1. 


»  Diod.  XX.  103. 
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and  when  it  was  taken  the  garrison  surrendered.  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  the  old  type,  half  fortress  half  sanctuary.  Strabo' 
notes  that  in  his  day  extensive  ruins  of  white  marble  remained, 
and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  temple  or  palace. 

As  to  the  particular  punishment  selected  for  Sisyphos,  a  word 
remains  to  be  said.  It  bears  no  relation  to  his  supposed  offence, 
whether  that  oflFence  be  the  cheating  of  Death  or  the  betrayal  of 
Zeus.  His  doom  is  ceaselessly  to  upheave  a  stone.  Beluctant 
though  I  am  to  resort  to  sun-myths,  it  seems  that  here  the  sun 
counts  for  something.  The  sun  was  regarded  by  the  sceptical 
as  a  large  red-hot  stone :  its  rising  and  setting  might  very  fitly  be 
represented  as  the  heaving  of  such  a  stone  up  the  steep  of  heaven, 
whence  it  eternally  rolls  back.  The  worship  of  Helios  was  esta- 
blished at  Corinth*;  whether  it  was  due  to  Oriental  immigration 
or  to  some  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of  population  cannot  here  be 
determined.  Sisyphos  was  a  real  king,  the  place  of  his  sepulture 
on  the  Isthmus  was  known  only  to  a  few.  It  may  have  been  kept 
secret  like  that  of  Neleus'  for  prophylactic  purposes.  But  a  real 
king  may  and  often  does  take  on  some  of  the  features  and  func- 
tions of  a  nature  god*. 

On  the  '  Canosa '  vase,  immediately  above  Tantalos,  is  a  group 
of  three  Judges,  carrying  sceptres.  On  the  Altamura  vase  are 
also  three  Judges,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  composition, 
and  happily  they  are  inscribed — Triptolemos,  Aiakos,  and  Rhada- 
manthys.  Two  of  the  three,  Triptolemos  and  Aiakos,  certainly 
belong  to  the  earlier  stratum. 

Triptolemos  had  never  even  the  shadowiest  connection  with 
any  Olympian  system ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  affiliate  him ;  he 
ends  as  he  began,  the  foster-child  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  '  Two  Goddesses '  of  the  under- 
world he  reigns  below.  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  ancient  Mother 
and  Maid,  were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  nay  to  out-top,  any 

1  Strab.  VIII.  21  §  379. 

«  P.  II.  5.  1.  »  P.  u.  2.  2. 

^  My  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  particular  forms  of 
punishment  inflicted  in  Hades,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stone 
overhanging  Tantalos  and  the  lake  in  which  he  is  submerged  may  have  contained 
a  reminiscence  of  some  natural  precipice  and  actual  catastrophe,  see  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  XI.  592,  1701.  In  the  Aeneid  (vi.  601)  the  Lapithae,  Ixion  and  Peirithoos  all 
alike  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  imminent  stone. 
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number  of  Olympian  divinities.  To  tamper  with  the  genealogy  of 
their  local  hero  was  felt  to  be  useless  and  never  attempted. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Triptolemos,  Aiakos  seems  at  first  sight 
entirely  of  the  later  stratum.  He  is  father  of  the  great  Homeric 
heroes,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  when  a  drought  afflicts  Greece  it 
is  he  who  by  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Pan-Hellenian  Zeus  procures 
the  needful  rain.  Recent  investigation*  has,  however,  clearly 
shown  that  Aiakos  is  but  one  of  the  countless  heroes  taken  over, 
affiliated  by  the  new  religion,  and  his  cult,  though  overshadowed, 
was  never  quite  extinguished.  One  fact  alone  suffices  to  prove 
this.  Pausanias'  saw  and  described  a  sanctuary  in  Aegina  known 
as  the  Aiakeion.  *It  stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  pai-t  of  the 
city,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  precinct  of  white  marble. 
Within  the  precinct  grew  ancient  olives,  and  there  was  there  also 
an  altar  rising  only  a  little  way  from  the  ground,  and  it  was  said, 
as  a  secret  not  to  be  divulged,  that  this  altar  was  the  tomb  of 
Aiakos.'  The  altar- tomb  was  probably  of  the  form  already  dis- 
cussed (p.  63)  and  seen  in  fig.  9.  Such  a  tomb,  as  altar,  presupposes 
the  cult  of  a  hero. 

Minos  does  not  appear  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases.  In  his 
place  is  Rhadamanthys,  his  brother  and  like  him  a  Cretan.  The 
reason  of  the  substitution  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  Eustathius' 
notes  that  some  authorities  held  that  Minos  was  a  pirate  and  others 
that  he  was  just  and  a  lawgiver.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  to  which 
school  of  thinkers  the  Athenians  would  be  apt  to  belong,  and  the 
Lower  Italy  vases  are  manifestly  under  Attic  influence.  If  the  old 
Cretan  tradition  had  to  be  embodied,  Rhadamanthys  was  a  safe 
non-committal  figure.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
a  conception  that  was  foreign  to  the  old  order.  As  brother  of 
Minos,  Rhadamanthys  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  Pelasgian 
dark-haired  stock,  but  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  he  is  in 
the  Odyssey  *  golden -haired '  {^avdosi),  like  any  other  Achaean. 
Eustathius  hits  the  mark  when  he  says^,  'Rhadamanthys  is  golden- 
haired,  out  of  compliment  to  Menelaos,  for  Menelaos  had  golden 
hair/ 

Herakles  and  Theseus  remain,  and  need  not  long  detain  us. 

*  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  Aeacus,  a  Judge  of  the  Underworld^  p.  25. 
«  P.  II.  29.  6.  »  Eustath.  ad  //.  xiv.  321,  989. 

Eustath.  ad  Od.  iv.  664,  187  rh  di  ^aydos  'Faddfmvdvt  xpdf  ijdoyriv  MeveXdy 
ri^ftoffTai,  ^aifdos  ydp  Kal  a^6s. 
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Herakles  is  obviously  no  permanent  denizen  of  Hades;  he  is 
triumphant,  not  tortured;  he  hales  Cerberus  to  the  upper  air,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  Hermes  points  the  way.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  55)  that  Herakles  was  a  hero,  ihe  hero  well 
worth  Olympianizing  though  he  never  became  quite  Olympianized. 
In  the  Nekuia,  when  the  poet  is  describing  Herakles,  he  is  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith, 
and  instinctively  he  betrays  his  predicament.    Odysseus*  says : 

*Next  Herakles'  great  strength  I  looked  upon, 
His  shadow,  for  the  man  himself  is  gone 
To  join  him  with  the  gods  immortal ;  there 
He  feasts  and  hath  for  bride  Hebe  the  fair.' 

The  case  of  Theseus  is  diflferent.  In  the  Hades  of  Vergil* 
he  is  a  criminal  condemned  for  ever: 

*  There  sits,  and  to  eternity  shall  sit, 
Unhai)py  Theseus.' 

But  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases  we  have  again  to  reckon  with 
Athenian  influence.  Theseus  is  of  the  old  order,  son  of  Poseidon, 
but  Athens  was  never  fully  Olympianized,  and  she  will  not  have 
her  hero  in  disgrace.  Had  he  not  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  an 
ancient  asylum'?  Were  not  his  bones  brought  in  solemn  pomp 
from  Skyros*?  So  the  matter  is  adjusted  with  considerable  tact 
Theseus,  never  accounted  as  guilty  as  Peirithoos,  is  suflFered  to  return 
to  the  upper  air,  Peirithoos  has  to  remain  below ;  and  this  satisfies 
Justice,  Dike,  the  woman  seated  by  his  side,  'fhsit  the  woman 
holding  the  sword  is  none  other  than  Dike  herself  is  happily 
certain,  for  she  appears  inscribed  on  the  fragment  of  another  and 
similar  amphora  in  the  Museum  at  Carlsruhe'.  Near  her  on  this 
fragment  is  Peirithoos,  also  inscribed. 

So  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  criminals  of  Hades  it  might 
seem  as  though  they  owed  their  existence  purely  to  theological 
animus.  They  are,  we  have  seen,  figures  of  the  old  religion 
degraded  by  the  new.  But  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  sole  clue 
to  their  presence  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  notion  of 
punishment,  and  especially  eternal  punishment,  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  to  the  account  of  Homer  and  the  Olympian  religion 

1  Horn.  Od.  XI.  601.  »  Verg.  Aen,  vi.  617. 

3  P.  1.  17.  2,  and  Ar.  Eq.  1311  acbol.  ad  loc.  *  P.  ni.  3.  7. 

«  Cat,  258.  Hartuug,  Arch.  Ze.it.  p.  263,  Taf.  xix.  and  Wiener  VorlegehlHttn, 
Serie  e,  Taf.  vi.  3. 
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he  represents.  This  religion  was  too  easy-going,  too  essentially 
aristocratic  to  provide  an  eternity  even  of  torture  for  the  religious 
figures  it  degraded  and  despised.  Enough  for  it  if  they  were 
carelessly  banished  to  their  own  proper  kingdom,  the  underworld. 
It  is,  alas,  to  the  Orphics,  not  to  the  Achaeans,  that  religion  owes 
the  dark  disgrace  of  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  The  Orphics 
were  concerned,  as  has  fully  been  seen,  with  two  things,  immor- 
tality and  purification ;  the  two  notions  to  them  were  inseparable, 
but  by  an  easy  descent  the  pains  that  were  for  purification  became 
for  vengeance.  The  germ  of  such  a  doctrine  is  already  in  the  line : 
*1  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.' 

The  lower  kind  of  Orphic  could  not  rid  of  vengeance  the  Hades 
he  made  in  his  own  vindictive  image.  We  have  seen  (p.  507)  the 
heights  to  which  Dike  could  rise  as  Heavenly  Justice,  as  Purity ; 
here  in  Hades  she  descends  to  another  and  more  human  level. 

The  figure  of  Dike  in  art  was  not  invented  by  the  artist  of  the 
Lower  Italy  vases.  She  is 
quaintly  figured  in  the  design 
in  fig.  165,  from  an  amphora 
in  the  Museum  at  Vienna^ 
pike,  with  uplifted  mallet,  is 
about  to  pound^^tHeJiead^ 
an  ugly  speckled  woman, 
Adikia,  Injustice.  The  vase, 
though  not  signed  by  Niko- 
sthenes,  is  manifestly  of  bis 
school,  and  therefore  dates 
about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.C.  The  figure 
of  Dike  smiting  with  the 
mallet  or  club  was  familiar 
to  literature.  Theseus,  when 
he  learns  the  death  of  Hippo- 
ly  tos,  asks : 

Fio.  166. 

*How  then  did  Justice  smite  him  with  her  club, 
My  son  who  shamed  me?' 

1  Cat,  319.    Masner,  p.  39,  fig.  22. 
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The  Hades,  then,  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  is  a  popular  blend  of 
Orphism  and  of  Olympian  theology,  or  rather  of  ancient  Pelasgian 
figures  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Olympianism.  The  old 
stratum  provides  the  material,  the  new  stratum  degrades  it,  and 
Orphism  moralises  it. 

The  Danaides. 

We  have  left  to  the  end  the  figures  of  the  'Danaides,'  the 
maiden-figures  carrying  water-jars,  who  on  the  Altamura  vase* 
stand  in  the  lowest  row  on  the  right  hand.  The  '  Danaides '  have 
been  reserved  advisedly,  because  in  their  case  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  blend  between  new  and  old. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  water-carriers  in  Hades,  maidens 
who  carry  water  in  a  leaky  vessel,  to  the  modem  mind  the  name 
'  Danaides  '  instantly  occurs : 

*0  Danaides,  0  sieve.' 

The  association  is  real  and  valid,  but  its  cause  and  origin  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  thereby  much  confusion  has  arisen. 

The  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  familiar  to  us  mainly  through 
the  famous  attack  made  by  Plato*  in  the  Repvblic  on  Orphic 
eschatology.  Seizing,  according  to  his  fashion,  on  the  lower  side  of 
Orphism,  Plato  complains  that  it  is  riddled  through  and  through 
with  other- worldliness.  Homer  and  Hesiod  promise  to  the  just 
man  good  in  this  life,  *  bees '  and  *  woolly  sheep,'  and  '  trees  laden 
with  fruit/  and  *  wealthy  marriages  *  and  '  high  oflices.'  That  in 
Plato's  eyes  is  bad  enough,  but  religious  poets,  among  them 
Orpheus,  do  worse.  'Still  more  lusty  are  the  blessings  that 
Musaeus  and  his  son  give  on  behalf  of  the  gods  to  the  just,  for 
on  their  showing  they  take  them  down  into  Hades  and  set  them 
on  couches  and  prepare  a  Banquet  of  the  Blest ;  they  crown 
them  with  garlands  and  make  them  spend  their  whole  time  being 
drunk,  accounting  eternal  drunkenness  to  be  the  fairest  reward  of 
virtue ;  and  others  lengthen  out  still  longer  the  recompense  given 
by  the  gods,  saying  that  there  shall  be  children's  children  and 

^  In  a  vase  in  the  Museum  at  CarlsVtihe  (Cat.  3S8)  one  *  Danaid*  appears  in  the 
second  tier  of  figures,  see  Winkler,  Darttellungen  der  Unterweltt  p.  13. 
^  Plat.  Rep,  363  d  and  e. 
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a  posterity  of  the  blessed  and  those  who  keep  faith.  In  such  and 
the  like  fashion  do  they  sing  the  praise  of  justice.  But  the 
impious  and  unjust  they  bury  in  a  kind  of  mud  in  Hades,  and 
compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve/ 

The  immortal  drunkenness'  promised  as  guerdon  to  the 
blessed  was  of  course  conceived  of  by  the  higher  sort  of  Orphic 
as  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  by  the  lower  Orphic  as  merely  eternal 
banqueting.  The  notion  was  easily  popularized,  for  the  germ  of 
it  existed  in  the  *  Hero-feast '  already  discussed  (p.  350),  and  these 

*  Hero-feasts,*  we  have  seen,  were  taken  over  by  Dionysos. 

The  mud  and  the  sieve  to  which  the  impious  were  condemned 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  can  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  Orphic  ritual,  and  in  this  relation  are  instantly  clear.  Daubing 
with  mud  was,  we  have  seen  (p.  492),  an  integral  rite  in  certain 
Orphic  mysteries.  The  rite  neglected  on  earth  by  the  impious 
must  be  performed  for  ever  in  Hades.  The  like  notion  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water-carr3dng.  He  who  did  not  purify  himself  on 
earth  by  initiation  must  for  ever  purify  himself  in  Hades.  But 
the  vindictive  instinct,  always  alive  in  man,  adds,  it  is  too  late,  he 
carries  water  in  a  pierced  vessel,  a  sieve,  and  carries  it  for  ever. 

It  is  often  said  by  modem  commentators  who  have  made  no 
trial  of  eternal  burning  that  fruitless  labour  is  the  greatest  of  all 
punishments.  Goethe  was  the  first  oflFender.  '  The  ancients,'  he 
says,  'rightly  considered  fruitless  labour  as  the  greatest  of  all 
torments,  and  the  punishments  which  Tantalos,  Sisyphos,  the 
Danaides  and  the  Uninitiated  undergo  in  Hades  bear  witness  to 
this.'  But  it  is  not  in  this  reflective  fashion  that  primitive 
mythology  and  eschatology  are  made. 

The  word  used  by  Plato  for  those  who  carry  the  water  in  the 
sieve  is  noteworthy,  it  is  dupaiov,  which  perhaps  is  best  translated 

*  unconsecrated  ones.'  The  word  oaioi  we  have  already  seen 
denoted  complete  initiation,  the  full  and  final  stage;  dvoaioc  is 
almost,  though  not  quite, '  uninitiated.'  In  the  Phaedo,  Plato  does 
not  mention  the  water-carriers,  but  he  says  explicitly  what  he 
here  implies,  that  those  who  lie  in  mud  are  those  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries.  '  I  think,'  says  Socrates, '  that  those  who  founded 
our  mysteries  were  not  altogether  foolish,  but  from  old  had  a 
hidden  meaning  when  they  said  that  whoso  goes  to  Hades  un- 
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initiated  (dfivijTo^;),  and  not  having  finally  accomplished  the  rites 
(aT€X€<rT09),  will  lie  in  mud.' 

Again,  when  in  the  Gorgias  Plato*  notes  the  moralization  of 
the  notion  of  the  water-carrying,  he  quite  clearly  states  that  the 
water-carriers  are  the  uninitiated.  Socrates  is  refuting  the  notion 
propounded  by  Callicles  that  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  passions  is 
virtue.  '  You  make  of  life  a  fearful  thing/  he  says,  and  I  think 
perhaps  Euripides  was  right  when  he  said: 

'Life  may  be  death,  death  life — who  knows?* 

'  A  certain  philosopher,'  he  goes  on, '  has  said  we  are  dead,  and 
that  thg  body  (awfia)  is  a  tomb  (ayfiay  This  doctrine,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  fathered  in  the  Cratylus  on  the  Orphics.  Then 
with  the  notion  of  the  tomb-body  {awfui  a-rj/j^)  still  in  his  mind, 
Socrates  continues :  '  A  certain  ingenious  man,  probably  an  Italian 
or  a  Sicilian,  playing  on  the  word,  invented  a  myth  in  which  he 
called  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  a 
pithos,  because  it  was  bidsihle  {irLdavov)  and  persuadable,  and  he 
called  the  ignorant  "unshutting"  (a/Lt^^'''ov9)...and  he  declared 
that  of  the  souls  in  Hades  the  uninitiated  were  most  miserable, 
for  they  carry  water  into  a  pithos  which  is  pierced,  with  a  sieve 
that  is  pierced  in  like  manner.'  Whether  the  *  ingenious  man ' 
was  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras  is  not  for  our  purpose  important ; 
both  held  Orphic  doctrines,  and  one  of  these  doctrines  was  that 
the  uninitiated  carried  water  in  Hades.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed  that  the  tomb  {a-rjfia)  as  a  symbol  of  the  body  evidently 
suggests  the  pithos  or  jar  as  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  desires. 
We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  43)  that  the  souls 
rise  from  a  grave-pi^Ao*. 

So  far  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  that  Plato  nowhere  calls  the 
water-carriers  in  Hades  Danaides.  The  first  literary  source  for 
the  Danaides  ds  water-carriers  in  Hades  is  the  pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  the  Axiochus\  In  Hades,  we  are  there  told,  is  the  region 
of  the  unholy  {x<^po^  daeficiv)  and  the  'unaccomplished  water- 
carryings  of  the  Danaides  '  (AavatSav  vSpeiai  dreXel^),  The  word 
dreXekf '  unaccomplished,'  means  also  uninitiated,  and  we  are  lefb 
in  doubt — a  doubt  probably  intentional,  as  to  which  meaning  is 

J  Plat.  Gorg,  493. 

2  Ps.-Plat.  Axioch,  573  e.  In  Xenophon  (Oee,  vn.  40)  the  water-carriers  are 
unnamed  and  masculine :  ol  els  rbv  rerpTifiiwop  xlOfm  i.rr\€iw  XeyS/xepoi, 
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here  proposed.  The  whole  purport  of  the  Axiochus  is  to  prepare  a 
coward  to  fiwje  death  decently,  and  the  dialogue  is  full  of  mysticism. 
We  have  as  the  meed  of  the  blessed  '  flowery  meadows/  streams  of 
*  pure  water/  *  drinking  feasts  with  songs/  and  the  like.  Moreover 
and  most  significant  of  all,  the  uninitiated  have  'some  sort  of 
proedria '  or  right  of  the  first  place,  and  even  in  Hades  they  *  go  on 
performing  their  pure  and  sanctified  rites*  It  is  the  very  mirror 
of  the  heaven  where 

'Congregations  ne'er  break  up  and  Sabbaths  have  no  end.' 

To  Plato,  then,  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  '  uninitiated ' ; 
by  the  time  of  the  Axiochus  they  are  Danaides :  what  is  the  con- 
necting link  ?  The  answer  must  wait  till  the  evidence  of  art  has 
been  examined. 

The  evidence  of  vase-painting  is  of  high  importance,  because 
we  possess  two  black-figured  vases  which  antedate  Plato  by 
more  than  a  century.    The  design  in  fig.  166  is  firom  an  amphora 


Fio.  166. 


in  the  old  Pinakothek'  in  Munich.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
underworld;  of  that  we  are  sure  from  the  figure  of  Sisyphos. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  (not  figured  here)  Herakles  is  repre- 
sented with  Cerberus.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  166),  four  little  winged 
eidola  (ghosts)  are  climbing  carefully  up  a  huge  pithos,  and  into  it 
they  pour  water  from  their  water-jars.  The  pithos,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  sunk  deep  into  the  earth ;  it  is  in  intent  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  Such  pithoi  are  still  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  earth  at  Athens, 
and  served  the  Turks  for  cisterns.  The  upper  part  of  the  pithos  is 
intact,  so  are  the  water-jars,  but  it  is  possible  and  indeed  almost 
^  Jahn,  Cat,  153.   Baomeister  n.  S66. 
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certain  that  the  pithos  is  thought  of  as  pierced  at  the  bottom  so 
that  the  water  poured  in  flows  away  into  the  ground  : 

Mnane  lymphae 
dolium  fundo  pereuDtis  imoJ 

The  vase  in  fig.  166  is  usually  figured  as  an  illustration  of  the 
*  Danaid '  myth,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  adducible  evidence 
that  the  winged  eidola  are  Danaides. 

The  design  in  fig.  167,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  the 
museum  at  Palermo*,  allows  us  to  go  a  step  further.    The  water- 


Fio.  167. 


carriers  are  emphatically  not  Danaides.  Of  the  six  figures  who 
rush  in  grotesque  hurry  to  fill  the  pithos,  three  are  men,  three 
women.  If  we  give  them  a  name,  it  must  be  not  Danaides  but 
*  Uninitiated.*  They  are  burlesqued,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes  ; 
the  uninitiated  soul  pauses  to  refresh  his  mind  by  pulling  the 
donkey's  tail.  The  donkey,  it  may  be  noted,  is  further  evidence 
that  the  vase-painter  has  the  mysteries  in  his  mind.  He  has  fallen 
on  his  knees,  and  his  burden  has  dropped  from  his  back. '  The 
seated  old  man  gazes  at  it  helplessly.  There  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  the  'ass  who  carried  the  mysteries/  and  in  this  topsy-turvy 
Hades,  as  in  Aristophanes,  he  turns  and  will  carry  them  no  more. 
The  ass  and  the  old  man,  sometimes  called  Oknos,  are  stock 
figures  in  the  comic  Hades,  and  they  are  variously  moralized.  The 
closest  literary  analogy  to  our  picture  is  offered  centuries  later  by 
Apuleius*.    Psyche,  when  about  to  descend  into  the  lower  world, 

1  Arch.  Zeit,  1871,  Taf.  31.  The  objects  in  front  of  the  seated  old  man  are 
apparently  a  collection  of  loose  sticks.  I  had  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reproduction,  but  tlie  original  at  Palermo  was  examined  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr  li.  A.  Neil,  and  he  pronounced  the  reproduction  substantially  correct. 

^  Apul.  Met.  VI.  18.  Prof.  Furtwangler  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  passage  of  Apuleins  in  connection  with  this  vase.  See  Jahrbueh  d.  InMt.  1890, 
Anz.  p.  24,  and  for  the  whole  question  of  Oknos,  which  does  not  here  immediately 
concern  us,  see  O.  Rossbach,  ^Damonen  der  Unterwelt,'  Ehein,  Mum.  1893,  p.  598. 
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is  warned  that  when  she  has  gone  some  distance  on  the  '  deadly 
way '  she  will  come  upon  a  lame  ass  and  a  lame  ass-driver.  The 
driver  will  ask  her  to  pick  up  for  him  some  of  the  bundles  that 
have  £Etllen  from  the  ass's  pack.  She  is  to  remain  silent  and 
pass  on. 

It  is  of  course  matter  for  regret  that  neither  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  that  we  possess  is  inscribed.  It  would  have  been 
most  instructive  to  learn  what  that  echo  of  popular  tradition,  the 
vase-painter,  actually  called  the  water-carriers.  Happily  we  have, 
not  indeed  a  work  of  art  itself,  but  the  literary  record  of  such 
a  work  in  which  an  inscription  did  occur — the  painting  by 
Polygnotus  of  the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  Hades,  frescoed  on 
the  wall  of  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  and  minutely  described  by 
Pausanias. 

'Above  the  figure  of  Penthesilea,'  Pausanias*  says,  'are  women 
carr)nng  water  in  broken  earthen  sherds.'  The  vessels  are  here 
described  as  broken,  not  pierced,  and  Pausanias  says  nothing  about 
whether  the  vessel  into  which  they  pour  is  pierced  or  not.  '  One 
of  the  women  is  represented  as  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  the 
other  of  advanced  years.'  There  were  certainly  no  old  Danaides. 
*  There  is  no  separate  inscription  over  each  woman,  but  there  is  an 
inscription  common  to  both  which  says  they  are  '  of  those  who 
have  not  been  initiated.'  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
other  mythological  figures  unconnected  with  these  women,  among 
them  Sisyphos,  who  is  '  struggling  to  push  a  rock  up  a  precipice.' 
He  then  adds,  *  There  is  also  in  the  picture  a  pithos  and  an  elderly 
man,  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  just  below  the  rock,  who  is  young, 
and  near  to  the  old  man  a  woman  of  similar  age.  The  others  are 
going  on  carrying  water,  but  the  old  woman  seems  to  have  broken 
her  hydria,  but  what  is  left  in  the  potsherd  she  is  pouring  into  the 
pithos*  As  in  the  black-figured  vase-paintings  it  is  a  hydrophoria 
into  a  pithos,  but  the  hydriae  are  in  some  cases  at  least  broken. 
How  many  figures  in  all  Pausanias  saw  is  not  clear,  owing  to  his 
disjointed  account,  nor  does  it  matter,  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  are  of  both  sexes  and  any  age — they  are  nowise  Danaides. 
Nor  did  Pausanias,  charged  though  he  was  with  later  mythological 
associations,  suppose  them  to  be  so — that  the  inscription  forbade. 
He  concludes  his  account  thus:  'We  inferred  that  these  also 

1  P.  X.  81. 9—11. 
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(i.e.  the  last  group  mentioned  by  him)  were  persons  who  held  the 
rites  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  no  account.  For  the  Greeks  of  early  days 
held  initiation  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  as  much  more  account  than  any 
other  matter  as  the  gods  are  compared  to  the  heroes/ 

Polygnotus  and  Plato  certainly,  the  black -figured  vase-painter 
probably,  regarded  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  not  as  mythical 
Danaides,  but  as  real  human  persons  uninitiated.  By  the  date  of 
the  Aariochus  the  fruitless  water-carriers  are  Danaides.  The  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  be  answered,  Why  are  the  Danaides  selected 
as  typically  Uninitiate?  It  was,  it  must  be  noted,  perfectly 
natural  that  popular  theology,  when  it  made  of  the  Uninitiate 
water-carriers  in  Hades,  should  seek  a  mythical  prototype,  but 
why  were  the  Danaides  selected  ?  The  reason  is  primarily  simple 
and  obvious,  though  later  it  became  curiously  complex. 

The  Danaides  of  mythology  were  welUnymphs,  One  of  the 
sisterhood  was  called  Amymone :  she  gave  her  name  to  the  spring 
near  Lema,  still  called  in  Strabo's  time  Amymone.  Strabo*  pre- 
serves for  us  a  line  from  an  epic  poet, 

'Argos,  waterless  once,  the  Danai  made  well-watered.' 

Long  before  the  tragedy  about  their  husbands,  the  Danaides 
were  at  work  watering,  fertilizing  thirsty  Argos.  The  Danaides, 
as  merely  Danaides,  might  fitly  be  represented  as  filling  a  great 
yf^W-pithos. 

But,  it  must  next  be  observed,  the  Danaides  belong  to  the 
old  stratum  of  the  population,  the  same  stratum  as  Tantalos,  as 
Sisyphos,  as  Tityos :  they  are  of  the  old  matriarchal  order,  their 
prayer  persistently  iterated  is: 

*  "We,  the  great  seed  of  a  Holy  Mother,  ah  me  ! 
Grant  us  that  we 
Uuwed,  imsubdued,  from  marriage  of  men  may  flee*.' 

In  the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  it  is  from  a  marriage  they  deem 
lawless  that  the  Danaides  flee,  and  their  act  is  justified.  Behind 
the  legend  we  seem  to  discern,  though  dimly,  the  reflection  of  some 
shift  of  old  to  new,  some  transition  from  matriarchal  freedom  to 
patriarchal  marriage  enactments.  In  any  case,  in  the  late  oi-thodox 

^  Strab.  §  256.  Eustathius  ad  II  iv.  171.  351  attributes  the  verse  in 
slightly  dififerent  form  to  Hesiod:  ^  koI  dw6  rwv  Aaydtdup  at  rapaytpS/iewai  4^ 
AlyviTTov  4>p€upvxlav  4dL5a^aw  uts  'Halodos 

"Apyos  dvvdpw  ibv  Aou^odf  ToLricar  ivvdpw. 

2  Aesch.  Supp.  158. 
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form  of  the  myth,  we  meet  the  Danaides  as  criminals,  and  their 
crime  is  clearly  not  only  that  of  murder,  but  of  rejection  of 
marriage.  What  was  justified  by  the  old  order  was  criminal  in 
the  new.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  moralist.  Of  old 
the  Danaides  carried  water  because  they  were  well-nymphs ;  the 
new  order  has  made  them  criminals,  and  it  makes  of  their 
fruitful  water-carrying  a  fruitless  punishment — an  atonement  for 
murder  \ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  well-nymphs,  regarded  by  the 
new  order  as  guilty  maidens  seeking  purification,  offered  just  the 
mythological  prototype  needed  for  the  uninitiated  water-carriers. 
Once  the  analogy  was  seized,  many  further  traits  of  resemblance 
would  eagerly  be  added.  At  the  lake  of  Lema,  near  which 
was  the  spring  known  as  Amymone,  expiatory  purifications  were, 
Strabo'  tells  us,  actually  performed.  Hence,  he  says,  arose  the 
expression  '  a  Lerna  of  ills.'  It  was  the  custom  no  doubt  at 
Lema  as  in  many  another  swamp  and  lake  to  bury  'purifications' 
(KaddpfuiTa).  Such  rites  of  the  old  order  were  the  *  mysteries ' 
of  primitive  religion.  Herodotus'  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  Danaides  who  taught  to  the  Pelasgian  women  the  sacred 
rites  of  Demeter,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thesmophoria,  and 
of  which  Herodotus  dares  not  disclose  the  full  details.  The 
Danaides,  who  later  became  types  of  the  Uninitiated,  were,  it 
would  seem,  the  prime  Initiators.    So  does  theology  shift. 

Another  ritual  fact  helped  out  the  fusion  and  confusion. 
To  the  Roman  Church  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  to  the  Anglican 
still  *an  excellent  mystery.'  In  like  fashion  to  the  Greeks 
marriage  was  conceived  of  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  through 
initiation  of  consummation ;  the  word  riXr)  in  its  plural  form  was 
used  of  all  mysteries,  the  singular  form  was  expressly  applied  to 
marriage.    Pollux*,  in  discussing  wedding  ceremonies,  says,  'and 

1  The  story  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  husbands  were  buried  in  or  near 
Lerna  apart  from  their  bodies  may  have  been  merely  aetiological  and  based  on  the 
practice  of  calling  the  brim  of  p  weU  xe^aXi^.  Gf.  our  *  well-head,'  *  fountain-head.' 
Latin  caput  aquae.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  examine  completely  the  Danaid 
myth  save  in  so  far  as  the  Danaides  were  contaminated  with  the  Uninitiated  in 
Hades.  The  folklore  of  the  subject  has  been  well  collected  by  Dr  CampbeU  Bonner, 
Tram.  American  Philol.  Ass.  vol.  xxxi.  1900,  ii.  p.  27. 

*  Strab.  loc.  cit.  supra.  *  Herod,  ii.  171. 

*  Poll.  On.  in.  38  xal  tAoj  6  yd/xot  iKaXetro  Kal  rAetot  oi  yeyafxyjK&res  5ia  roOro  xal 
"H-pa  rtXela  ij  lyyla.    The  play  on  the  word  riXos  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 
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marriage  is  called  reXo?,  i.e.  a  rite  that  completes,  and  those  who 
have  been  married  are  called  complete,  and  on  this  account  the 
Hera  of  marriage  is  called  Teleia,  the  Complete  One.'  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  533)  that  one  special  rite  of  purification,  the 
Liknophoria,  was  common  to  marriage  and  the  mysteries.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Loutrophoria,  carrying  of  the  bath.  Is  it 
surprising  that  in  the  figures  of  the  well-nymphs  some  ingenious 
person  saw  the  Danaides  as  areXeU  yafiov,  'uninitiated  in 
marriage/  and  therefore  condemned  to  carry  for  ever  in  vain  the 
water  for  their  bridal  bath  in  Hades  ?  The  more  so  as,  if  we  may 
trust  Eustathius*,  it  was  the  custom  to  place  *on  the  grave  of 
those  who  died  unmarried  a  water  jar  called  Loutrophoros^  in 
token  that  the  dead  had  died  unbathed  and  without  offspring/ 
Probably  these  vases,  as  Dr  Frazer'  suggests,  were  at  first  placed 
on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried  with  the  kindly  intent  of  helping 
the  desolate  unmarried  ghost  to  accomplish  his  wedding  in  the 
world  below.  But  once  the  custom  fixed,  it  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  an  underworld  punishment. 

Some  versions  of  the  story  say  that  the  water  was  carried  in 
a  sieve  (/coaxipfp).  This  notion  may  have  arisen  from  another 
ritual  practice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sieves  of  the  stone  age 
seem  to  have  been  simply  pierced  jars.  Sieve  and  pithos  were  one 
and  the  same.  Carrying  water  in  a  sieve  was  an  ancient  test  of 
virginity.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  test  of  the  sieve  was  applied 
to  the  Vestal  Tuccia.  If  the  water-carrying  of  the  Danaides 
was  conceived  as  a  virginity  test,  the  forty-nine  sisters  married 
before  the  murder  would  fail  at  the  test,  and  Hjrpermnestra  alone 
would  carry  the  water  in  the  leaky  sieve : 

*Splendide  meiidax  et  in  omne  virgo 
Nobilis  acvum*.' 

Finally,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  575)  that  the  Orphics  had 
their  Well  of  Memory,  which  was  in  eflFect  a  Well  of  Life.   It  would 

»  Eustath.  ad  //.  xxiii.  141,  p.  1293. 
For  the  vases  known  as  Loutrophoroi  see  Milchhoeffer,  A,  Mitt     1880,  p.  174, 
and  P.  Wolters.  A.  Mitt.  xvi.  1891,  p.  371,  and  ib.  xvm.  1898,  p.  66.    These  vaaes 
were  sometimes  pierced  at  the  bottom  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  pierced  vases 
were  placed  only  on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried. 

Dr  Frazer,  ad  P.  x.  31.  9,  collects  a  number  of  interesting  modem  parallels. 
*  Plin.  N.H.  XXVIII.  2.  3. 

<^  Hor.  Od.  3.  11.  3o.  Apollodorus  ii.  1.  14  says  of  Hypermnestra  aCrrf  ^ 
AvyKia  diiaunrt  ira.p$ivw  airriiv  4>v\d^apTa. 
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not  escape  a  mystic  who  saw  the  figures  of  the  water-carriers  that 
these  were  drawing  water  for  ever  but  in  vain  from  the  Well  of 
Life.  •  So  the  scholiast*  to  Aristides  in  quaint  fashion  interprets 
the  myth :  *  the  pierced  pithos  of  the  Danaides/  he  says,  '  signifies 
that  the  Danaides  after  the  murder  of  their  dearest  can  never 
obtain  from  another  man  the  grace  of  the  living  water  of 
marriage/  The  notion  of  a  *  Water  of  Life '  haunts  him,  but  he 
knows  the  real  gist  of  the  symbolism,  for  he  adds:  they  have 

*  become  suspected  on  account  of  their  pollution/  Of  the  making 
of  such  mysticism  there  is  clearly  no  end. 

The  symbolism  of  marriage,  of  virginity  tests,  of  living  water 
might,  doubtless  did,  gather  about  the  figures  of  the  Danaides, 
but  the  primary  notion  that  fitted  them  to  be  mythical  proto- 
types of  the  'Uninitiated'  was  that  they  were  polluted,  uncleansed. 
They  are  Choephoroi,  but  in  vain ;  the  libations  that  they  pour 
into  the  gmve-pithoi  of  their  husbands  are  a  %apt9  a')(api^,  an 
attempted  oflFscouring,  dirovcfifia,  but  no  real  purification.  Of 
such  a  vain  Choephoria  performed  by  Clytaemnestra  Electra* 
says  : 

*It  is  not  right  or  meet 
By  law  of  gods  or  men  that  from  a  hateful  wife 
Grave-dues  and  washings  should  be  brought  my  father. 
Give  them  the  winds,  or  in  the  deep  dug  earth 
Qo  hide  them/ 

The  water-carriers  in  Hades  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length',  because  they  afford  an  instance  typical  of  the  methods 
of  Orphic  procedure.  In  discussing  the  mysteries  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  that  Orphism  did  not  invent  new  rites,  but 
mysticized  and  moralized  old  ones.  In  like  fashion  when 
Orphism  developes  eschatology,  it  takes  for  its  material  the 

^  Schol.  ad  Ariflt.  Orat,  ii.  p.  229  tQv  ^avatSuv  6  rerprifUvos  tI$os  t6  /Ai^ore 
ToiJraj  fiera  rbv  <f>6vov  tQv  <f>i\TdTU>v  Tijv  &.vaypvxowTav  oiJtAj  €k  t^j  iySpelat  Ki^Se/xovlas 
X^P*^  irap'  (EXXfa;v  Tvyxdv€tVf  xatrt  yevofUvas  inrdwrovt  Sia  t6  dyos, 

2  Soph.  El.  433. 

3  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  my  interpretation  of  this  myth  I  owe 
mnch  to  my  predecessors,  though  my  view  is  slightly  different  from  any  previously 
given.    Controversy  has  raged  as  to  whether  the  mythical  Danaides  gave  rise  to  the 

*  Uninitiated  *  or  vice  versa.  This  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  question  with  no  possible 
answer.  Each  form  arose  separately,  and  the  point  is  their  ultimate  contaminatio. 
The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  x.  31.  9.  To  his 
references  may  be  added,  Dammler,  Delpfiika  p.  22,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H.S. 
xin.  1892,  p.  97. 
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mythology  of  the  older  stratum*,  invents  no  new  figures  but 
gives  to  the  old  ones  an  intensified  and  moralized  significance. 

The  Orphic  tablets  showed  us  the  heights  to  which  Or{>hism 
could  rise.  If  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  over  highly  the 
general  level  of  the  Orphic  faith,  the  Lower  Italy  vases  may 
correct  the  error.  They  mirror  Orphism  as  it  seemed  to  the  many. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine,  instead  of  or  at  best  in  addition  to 
purification,  we  have  vindictive  punishment ;  in  the  matter  of 
theology,  in  place  of  what  was  practically  monotheism  on  the 
tablets,  the  vases  restore  the  old  popular  polytheism. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  Is  this  the  end  ?  Did  Orphism  create  no 
new  figure,  make  no  new  god  in  its  own  purified  image?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  our  concluding  enquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  Orphic  Cosmogony. 

1  I  much  regret  that  M.  Salomon  Beinach's  brilliant  article  on  the  criminals 
eternally  condemned  in  Hades,  '  Sisyphe  aux  enfers  et  quelques  autres  damn^s ' 
(Rev,  Arch,  1903,  p.  1),  reached  me  too  late  for  me  to  nse  the  results  of  his 
researches. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ORPHIC  COSMOGONY. 
**npA?oc  KAi  *Epo3c  enireAAcTAi  .  .  .* 

If,  in  attempting  to  understand  Orphic  Theogony,  we  turn  to 
the  collection  of  hymns  known  as  *  Orphic/  hymns  dating  for  the 
most  part  about  the  4th  century  A.D.,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystical  monotheism.  We  have  addresses  to 
the  various  Olympians,  to  Zeus  and  Apollo  and  Hera  and  Athene 
and  the  rest,  but  these  are  no  longer  the  old,  clear-cut,  depart- 
mental deities,  with  attributes  sharply  distinguished  and  incom- 
municable ;  the  outlines  are  all  blurred ;  we  feel  that  everyone  is 
changing  into  everyone  else.  A  few  traditional  epithets  indeed 
remain ;  Poseidon  is  still  *  dark-haired,'  and  *  Lord  of  Horses  * — 
he  is  a  stubborn  old  god  and  hard  to  fuse ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
sooner  or  later,  all  divinities  greater  or  less,  mingle  in  the  mystery 
melting-pot,  all  become  'multiform,'  'mighty,'  'all-nourishing,' 
•first-bom,'  'saviours,'  'all-glorious,'  and  the  like.  In  a  word  the 
several  gods  by  this  time  are  all  really  one,  and  this  one  god 
is  mystically  conceived  as  a  potency  {haifimv)  rather  than  a 
personal  divinity  (^eo?). 

The  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  the  gods,  now  into  one  shape, 
now  into  another,  was,  it  would  seem,  part  of  the  regular  symbolic  ^ 
teaching  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  the  notion  of  their  interchangeability. 
Proclus  says  * : '  In  all  the  rites  of  initiation  and  mysteries  the  gods 
exhibit  their  shapes  as  many,  and  they  appear  changing  often 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  now  they  are  made  manifest  in  the 

^  Prool.  Ewnead,  i.  6.  9  iv  awoffi  rtus  TtXeraZs  xal  rocs  /xwmiplois  ol  Otol  toXX&s 
hLvrtaif  irpoT^lpown  futp^Si  ToXXd  di  <rx'ftfJuiTa  ^aXXdrrorret  ^cUi'orrcu  koI  rots 
/tiw  dri^unm  adrtop  rpoj^i^Xtfrat  ifnas  rocs      €ls  dwdpdnreuuf  fMp4^  ^rxyi/MTifffjidwt 
Ti6rc  di  «ls  dXXotoy  r&iroy  Tpoekrjjkvdds, 
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emission  of  formless  light,  now  taking  human  shape,  now  again  in 
other  and  different  form.' 

By  the  date  of  the  '  Hymns '  monotheism  was  of  course  in  some 
degree  the  common  property  of  all  educated  minds,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  claimed  as  distinctive  of  Orphism,  Wholly  Orphic, 
however,  is  the  mystical  joy  with  which  the  Hymns  brim  over; 
they  are  *full  of  repetitions  and  magniloquence,  and  make  for 
emotion*.'  They  are  like  learned,  self-conscious,  even  pretentious 
echoes  of  the  simple  ecstasy  of  the  tablets. 

It  would  therefore  be  idle  to  examine  the  Orphic  Hymns 
severally  and  in  detail,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  Orphic 
characteristics  of  each  particular  god.  Any  one  who  reads  them 
through  will  speedily  be  conscious  that,  save  for  the  prooemium, 
and  an  occasional  stereotyped  epithet,  it  would  usually  be  im- 
possible to  determine  which  hymn  was  addressed  to  what  god. 
With  whatever  attempt  at  individualization  they  begin,  the  poet 
is  soon  safe  away  into  a  mystical  monotheism.  A  more  profitable 
enquiry  is,  how  far  did  primitive  Orphism  attempt  monotheism,  and 
of  what  nature  was  the  one  God  whom  the  Orphic  made  in  his  own 
image  ?  Here,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  evidence. 

The  World-Egg. 

In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes-,  the  chorus  tells  of  a  time, 

when  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  as  yet  were  not,  only  Chaos  was, 

and  Night  and  black  Erebos : 

'  In  the  beginning  of  Things,  black- winged  Night 

Into  the  bosom  of  Erebos  dark  and  deep 
Laid  a  wind-born  egg,  and,  as  the  seasons  rolled, 
Forth  sprang  Love,  gleaming  with  wings  of  gold, 
Like  to  the  whirlings  of  wind,  Love  the  Delight — 
And  Love  with  Chaos  in  Tartaros  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
And  we,  his  children,  nestled,  fluttering  there, 
Till  he  led  ns  forth  to  the  light  of  the  upper  air.* 

This  is  pure  Orphism.  Homer  knows  of  no  world-egg', 
no  birth  of  Love.    Homer  is  so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 

^  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Greek  Literature,  p.  66.  "  Ar.  Av.  692. 

'  The  world-egg  is  of  course  an  element  common  to  many  cosmogonies.  It  may 
very  likely  be  one  of  the  many  elements  primarily  borrowed  by  Orphism  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  demiurgus  Chnoum  gave  birth  to  a  cosmic  egg,  see 
Euseb.  de  praep.  er.  3.  II.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  27)  Osiris  says  tl/d  vl^ 
Kpdpov  irpeffP&raTos  Kal  pKaarbs  ix  jcaXov  re  Kal  eiytpods  ifov,  ffw4p/Aa  ffvyy€wh  iy€ww^' 
07IP  Tiixipai.  Our  concern  here  is  merely  with  the  partionlar  form  taken  by  the 
doctrine  in  Orphism. 
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human  heroes  and  their  radiant  reflections  in  Olympus  that  his 
eyes  never  look  back  to  see  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  cares 
as  little,  it  seems,  for  the  Before  as  for  the  Hereafter.  The  two 
indeed  seem  strangely  linked  together.  An  eschatology  and  a 
cosmogony  are  both  pathetic  attempts  to  answer  the  question 
Homer  never  cared  to  raise.  Whence  came  Man  and  the  Good  and 
Evil  of  humanity  ? 

We  have  of  course  a  cosmogony  in  Hesiod,  Hesiod  who  is  a 
peasant  and  a  rebel,  a  man  bitter  and  weary  with  the  hardness  of 
life,  compelled  by  rude  circumstances  to  ask  why  things  are 
so  evil,  and  always  ready,  as  in  the  myth  of  Pandora,  to  frame 
or  borrow  a  crude  superstitious  hypothesis.  How  much  Hesiod 
borrowed  from  Orphism  is  hard  to  say.  He  knows  of  Night  and 
Chaos  and  the  birth  of  Eros,  but  he  does  not  know,  or  does  not 
care  to  tell,  of  one  characteristic  Orphic  element,  the  cosmic  egg. 
He  only  says^ : 

'First  Chaos  came  to  be  and  Qaia  next 
Broad-bosomed,  she  that  was  the  steadfast  base 
Of  all  things— Ge,  and  murky  Tartaros 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  wide  earth.    And  next 
Eros,  most  beautiful  of  deathless  gods, 
Looser  of  limbs,  Tamer  of  heart  and  will 
To  mortals  and  immortals/ 

Hesiod  is  not  wholly  Orphic,  he  is  concerned  to  hurry  his  Eros  up 
into  Olympus,  one  and  most  beautiful  among  many,  but  not  for 
Hesiod  the  real  source  of  life,  the  only  God. 

By  common  traditional  consent  the  cosmic  egg  was  attributed 
to  Orpheus.  Whether  the  father  was  Tartaros  or  Erebos  or 
Chronos  is  of  small  moment  and  varies  from  author  to  author. 
The  cardinal,  essential  doctrine  is  the  world-egg  from  which 
sprang  the  first  articulate  god,  source  and  creator  of  all,  Eros. 

Damascius',  in  his  '  Inquiry  concerning  first  principles,'  attri- 
butes the  egg  to  Orpheus.    For  Orpheus  said : 

'What  time  great  Chronos  fashioned  in  holy  aether 
A  silver-gleaming  egg.' 

It  is  fortunate  that  Damascius  has  preserved  the  actual  line, 

^  Hes.  Theog.  116. 

'  Damaso.  Quae$U  de  prim,  princ.  p.  147.  The  sources  are  fully  given  in  Abel*s 
Orphica,  p.  173.  I  am  also  indebted  for  references  to  Sohdmann*s  De  Cupidine 
C^mog.f  see  Schdmann,  Opuscula^  vol.  n.  p.  60. 
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though  of  course  we  cannot  date  it.  Clement  of  Rome*  in  his 
Homilies  contrasts  the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheus. 
'  Orpheus  likened  Chaos  to  an  egg,  in  which  was  then  a  blending 
of  the  primaeval  elements ;  Hesiod  assumes  this  chaos  as  a  sub- 
stratum, the  which  Orpheus  calls  an  egg,  a  birth  emitted  from 
formless  matter,  and  the  birth  was  on  this  wise...'  Plato,  usually 
so  Orphic,  avoids  in  the  Timaeus  all  mention  of  the  primaeval 
egg ;  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  triangles,  but  Proclus  in  his 
commentary'  says  *the  "being"  (to  6v)  of  Plato  would  be  the 
same  as  the  Orphic  egg.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  egg  was  not  a  mere  dogmatic  dead-letter. 
It  was  taught  to  the  initiated  as  part  of  their  mysteries,  and  this 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  primitive  taboo  on 
eggs.  Plutarch',  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abstained  for  a  long 
time  from  eggs.  One  night,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  dining  out, 
some  of  the  guests  noticed  this,  and  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
he  was  *  infected  by  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  notions,  and  was 
refusing  eggs  just  as  certain  people  refuse  to  eat  the  heart  and 
brains,  because  he  held  an  egg  to  be  taboo  (d<f>oaiova0ai)  as  being 
the  principle  of  life.'  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  by  way  of  chaff, 
quoted, 

'To  feod  on  beans  is  eating  parents'  heads.' 

*  As  if^'  Plutarch  says,  '  the  Pythagoreans  meant  eggs  by  beasis 
because  of  being  (0)9  Brj  Kvdfiov^  ^ia  Sih  Ttfv  Kvriaiv  alvirro/xivw 
Tciv  avSpwv),  and  thought  it  just  as  bad  to  eat  eggs  as  to  eat  thA 
animals  that  laid  them.'  It  was  no  use,  he  goes  on,  in  talking 
to  an  Epicurean,  to  plead  a  dream  as  an  excuse  for  abstinence,  for 
to  him  the  explanation  would  seem  more  foolish  than  the  fact; 
so,  as  Alexander  was  quite  pleasant  about  it  and  a  cultivated  man, 
Plutarch  let  him  go  on  to  propound  the  interesting  question, 
which  came  first,  the  bird  or  the  egg  ?  Alexander  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  came  back  to  Orpheus  and,  after  quoting  Plato 
about  matter  being  the  mother  and  nurse,  said  with  a  smile, 

<I  sing  to  those  who  know 

1  Clem.  Bom.  Homil,  vi.  4.  671  Jca2  *O/>0e^  Si  rh  Xdof  (ff  Tapeijcdjin,  ^  f  rOm 
Tfuhrw  (TToixcLwp  ii  avyxvffiSt  twto  '  Hfflodot  X(iot  inrorlBtriu,  Ihnp  'Op^i^  X^yH, 
^wvrjrbv     dwtlpov  Trjt  OXiyj  trpofiepXrifiipop,  ytyw^  W  odrw,  c.r.X. 

3  Procl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  2,  p.  807  efi;     raMr  t6  re  IlXdrwrot  or  xcd  r6  'Op^uw 

3  Plut.  QuaetU  Symp,  ix.  3.  1. 
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the  Orphic  and  sacred  dogma  (X0709)  which  not  only  affirms 
that  the  egg  is  older  than  the  bird,  but  gives  it  priority  of  being 
over  all  things.'  Finally,  the  speaker  adds  to  his  theorizing  an 
instructive  ritual  fiict :  '  and  therefore  it  is  not  inappropriate  that 
in  the  orgiastic  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Dionysos  an  egg  is  among 
the  sacred  offerings,  as  being  the  symbol  of  what  gives  birth  to  all 
things,  and  in  itself  contains  all  things.' 

Macrobius^  in  the  Saturnalia  states  the  same  ie^t,  and  gives 
a  similar  reason.  '  Ask  those  who  have  been  initiated,'  he  says, 
'  in  the  rites  of  Father  Liber,  in  which  an  egg  is  the  object  of 
reverence,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  in  its  spherical  form  the 
image  of  the  universe';  and  Achilles  Tatius'  says,  'some  assert 
that  the  universe  is  cone-shaped,  others  egg-shaped,  and  this 
opinion  is  held  by  those  who  perform  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus.' 

But  for  the  bird-cosmogony  of  Aristophanes  we  might  have 
inclined  to  think  that  the  egg  was  a  late  importation  into  Orphic 
mysteries,  but,  the  more  closely  Orphic  doctrines  are  examined, 
the  more  clearly  is  it  seen  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  based 
on  very  primitive  ritual.  A  ritual  egg  was  good  material ;  those 
who  mysticized  the  kid  and  the  milk  would  not  be  likely  to  leave 
an  egg  without  esoteric  significance. 

How,  precisely,  the  egg  was  used  in  Orphic  ritual  we  do  not 
know.  In  ordinary  ceremonial  it  served  two  purposes:  it  was 
used  for  purification,  it  was  an  offering  to  the  dead.  It  has  been 
previously  shown  in  detail  (p.  53)  that  in  primitive  rites  pur- 
gation often  is  propitiation  of  ghosts  and  sprites,  and  the  two 
functions,  propitiation  and  purgation,  are  summed  up  in  the 
common  term  devotions  (ivayLa-fiaTa),  Lucian*  in  two  passages 
mentions  eggs,  together  with  Hecate's  suppers,  as  the  refuse  of 
•purification.'  Pollux  is  bidden  by  Diogenes  to  tell  the  Cynic 
Menippus,  when  he  comes  down  to  Hades,  to  *  fill  his  wallet  with 
beans,  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  pick  up  also  a  Hecate's  supper  or  an 
egg  from  a  purification  or  something  of  the  sort ' ;  and  in  another 
dialogue,  the  *  Landing,'  Clotho,  who  is  waiting  for  her  victims, 
asks '  Where  is  Kyniskos  the  philosopher  who  ought  to  be  dead  from 
3  suppers  and  eggs  from  purification  and  raw  cuttle 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  vn.  16.  691. 

2  Achill.  Tat.  Isag.  ad  Arati  Phemmi,,  p.  77. 
'  Luc.  Dial,  Mort,  i.  1  and  CatapL  7. 
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fish  too  ? '   Again  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  the  old  hag  who  makes 
purifications  for  the  sick  woman  is  to  bring  sulphur  and  eggs : 
'Then  too  the  aeed  hag  must  come, 


That  eggs  were  offered  not  only  for  a  purification  of  the  living, 
but  as  the  due  of  the  dead,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  they 
appear  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the  objects  brought  in 
baskets  to  the  tomb'. 

We  think  of  eggs  rather  as  for  nourishment  than  as  for  puri- 
fication, though  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  still  used  for  the  washing  of 
hair.  Doubtless,  in  ancient  days,  the  cleansing  action  of  eggs  was 
more  magical  than  actual.  As  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  dead 
{ivayia-fiaTa)  they  became  '  purifications  *  in  general ;  then  con- 
nection with  the  dead  explains  of  course  the  taboo  on  them  as  food. 

Still,  primitive  man  though  pious  is  also  thrifty.  A  Cynic  may 
show  his  atheism,  and  also  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  eating 
*eggs  from  purification';  and  even  the  most  superstitious  man 
may  have  hoped  that,  if  he  did  not  break  the  egg,  he  might 
cleanse  himself  and  yet  secure  a  chicken.  Clement*  says,  *  you 
may  see  the  eggs  that  have  been  used  for  purifications  hatched,  if 
they  are  subjected  to  warmth  ' :  he  adds  instructively, '  this  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  eggs  had  taken  into  themselves  the 
sins  of  the  man  who  had  been  purified.*  Clement's  own  state 
of  mind  is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  'heathen'  against 
whom  he  protests.  The  Orphics  themselves,  it  is  clear,  merely 
mysticized  an  ancient  ritual.  Orphism  is  here  as  elsewhere  only 
the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  very  old  bottles. 

We  may  say  then  with  certainty  that  the  cosmic  egg  was 
Orphic,  and  was  probably*  a  dogma  based  on  a  primitive  rite. 
The  origin  of  the  winged  Eros  who  sprang  from  it  is  more  complex. 
Elements  many  and  diverse  seem  to  have  gone  to  his  making. 
1  Ov.  Arg  Am,  n.  330.    Cf.  Juvenal  vi.  618. 

''^  This  fact,  that  eggs  were  offered  to  the  dead,  has  been  olearlj  established  by 
Dr  Martin  Nilsson  in  his  tract  Daa  Ei  im  Totenkultut  der  Griechen.  The  '  Sonder- 
abdruck'  he  has  kindly  sent  me  appeared  in  the  i'Vdn  Filologiska  Foreningen  i  Lund 
Sprakliga  uppsaUer  ii.  (Lund,  1902). 

^  Clem.  Al.  Str,  vii.  4,  p.  713  bpav  yovv  iari  rd  dxo  ru)r  ir€piKa0np$4prwft  §1  teX- 
^Oelrjf  i^uoyoyouficvci,  oix  &y  5i  toOto  tyipero  cl  dyeXdMpatfep  rd  rod  irtoiKaBapdivTm  kqmA. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  cosmic  egg  may  have  been  imported  from  Egjpt  and 
contaminated  later  with  the  egg  of  purification. 


With  i)alBied  hands  both  eggs  and  sulphur.' 
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Eros  as  Herm. 

Homer  knows  nothing  of  Eros  as  a  person ;  with  him  love  is 
of  Aphrodite.  From  actual  local  cultus  Eros  is  strangely  and 
significantly  absent.  Two  instances  only  are  recorded.  Pausanias' 
says,  'The  Thespians  honoured  Eros  most  of  all  the  gods  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  have  a  very  ancient  image  of  him, 
an  un wrought  stone.'  'Every  four  years,*  Plutarch*  says,  'the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to  Eros  conjointly  with 
the  Musea'  Plutarch  went  to  this  festival  very  soon  after  he  was 
married,  before  his  sons  were  born.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
because  of  a  diiference  that  had  arisen  between  his  own  and  his 
wife's  people,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  his  sons  that  he  took 
his  newly-married  wife  with  him  'for  both  the  prayer  and  the 
sacrifice  were  her  affair/  Probably  they  went  to  pray  for  children. 
Plutarch,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  letter  to  his  wife,  was  a  kind 
husband,  but  the  intent  of  the  conjoint  journey  was  strictly 
practical,  and  points  to  the  main  function  of  the  Thespian  Eros. 
The  '  unwrought  stone  *  is  very  remote  from  the  winged  Eros, 
very  near  akin  to  the  rude  Pelasgian  Hermes  himself,  own  brother 
to  the  Priapos*  of  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor.  There  seems 
then  to  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Eros  some  old  wide-spread 
*divinity  of  generation. 

Pausanias  did  not  know  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Eros 
among  the  Thespians,  but  he  remarks  that  the  people  of  Parium 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  were  colonists  from  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
worshipped  him  equally.  He  knew  also  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
Eros.  *  Most  people,'  he  says, '  hold  that  he  is  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  and  the  son  of  Aphrodite ;  but  Olen  the  Lycian  (again  Asia 
Minor),  maker  of  the  most  ancient  hymns  among  the  Greeks,  says 
in  a  hymn  to  Eileithyia  that  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros.'  '  After 
Olen,'  he  goes  on,  *  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  composed  epic  verses, 
and  they  both  made  hymns  to  Eros  to  be  sung  by  the  Lycomids  at 
their  rites.' 


1  P.  IX.  27.  1.  2  Aviat,  1. 

'  Diod.  iv.  6  iivdoXoyovaiv  otv  ol  iraXaioi  rbv  UfAairw  vlbv  c&eu  rou  ^wvvffov  /cci2 
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Eros  as  Ker  of  Life. 

The  Orphic  theologist  found  then  to  his  hand  in  local  cultiis  an 
ancient  god  of  life  and  generation,  and  in  antique  ritual  another 
element  quite  unconnected,  the  egg  of  purification.  Given  an  egg 
as  the  beginning  of  a  cosmogony,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  emerge  from  the  egg  a  bird-god,  a  winged  thing, 
a  source  of  life,  more  articulate  than  the  egg  yet  near  akin  to 
it  in  potency.  The  art-form  for  this  winged  thing  was  also  ready 
to  hand.  Eros  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  the  Eer ;  the  Erotes  are 
Keres  of  life,  and  like  the  Eeres  take  the  form  of  winged 
Eidolcu  In  essence  as  in  art-form,  Eeres  and  Erotes  are  near 
akin.  The  Eeres,  it  has  already  been  seen,  are  little  winged 
bacilli,  fructifying  or  death-bringing;  but  the  Eeres  developed 
mainly  on  the  dark  side ;  they  went  downwards,  death  wards ;  the 
Erotes,  instinct  with  a  new  spirit,  went  upwards,  lifewards. 

The  close  analogy,  nay,  the  identity  of  the  art-form  of  Eeres 
and  Erotes  is  well  seen  in  the 
two  vase-paintings  in  figs.  168 
and  169.  The  design  in  fig.  168 
is  from  a  vase-fragment  in  the 
Museum  at  Palermo \  A  warrior 
lies  fallen  in  death.  From  his 
open  mouth  the  breath  of  life 
escapes.  Over  him  hovers  a 
winged  Eer,  and  with  his  right 
hand  seems  as  though  he  would 
tenderly  collect  the  parting  soul. 
A  ghost  has  come  to  fetch  a 
ghost.  Among  the  Romans 
this  gentle  office  of  collecting 
the  parting  breath  was  done 
with  the  lips,  by  the  nearest 
of  kin.    So  Anna^  for  Dido: 

*Give  water,  I  will  bathe  her  wounds,  and  catch 
Uix)n  my  lips  her  laat  stray  breath.' 

1  Inv.  2351.    P.  Hartwig,  JJLS,  xii.  1891,  p.  340. 
Verg.  Aen.  iv.  684.   If  we  may  trust  SenliuB  (ad  loc.),  with  strictly  pnctifld 
inteDt,  *Muliebriter  tanquam  possit  animam  sorons  excipere  et  in  se  transferre. 
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The  design  in  fig.  169  is  firom  a  red-figured  cylix^  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  Cometo.    Theseus,  summoned,  by  Hermes, 


is  in  the  act  of  deserting  Ariadne ;  he  picks  up  his  sandal  from 
the  ground  and  in  a  moment  he  will  be  gone.  Ariadne  is  sunk  in 
sleep  beneath  the  great  vine  of  Dionysos.  Over  her  hovers  a  winged 
genius  to  comfort  and  to  crown  her.  He  is  own  brother  to  the 
delicate  Eer  in  fig.  168.  Archaeologists  wmngle  over  his  name. 
Is  he  Life  or  Love  or  Sleep  or  Death  ?  Who  knows  ?  It  is  this 
shifting  uncertainty  we  must  seize  and  hold;  no  doubt  could 
be  more  beautiful  and  instructive.  All  that  we  can  certainly 
say  is  that  the  vase-painter  gave  to  the  ministrant  the  form 
of  a  winged  Ker,  and  that  such  was  the  form  taken  by  Eros,  as 
also  by  Death  apd  by  Sleep. 

If  we  would  understand  at  all  the  spirit  in  which  the  Orphic 
Eros  is  conceived  we  must  cleanse  our  minds  of  many  current 
conceptions,  and  in  eflFecting  this  riddance  vase-paintings  are  of 
no  small  service.  To  black -figured  vase-paintings  Eros  is  unknown. 
Keres  of  course  appear,  but  Eros  has  not  yet  developed  personality 
in  popular  art.  As  soon  as  Eros  takes  mythological  shape  in  art, 
he  leaves  the  Herm-form  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Thespiae,  leaves  it  to  Hermes  himself  and  to  Dionysos  and  Priapos, 

Sic  Cicero  in  Veninis  "ut  eztremum  filionim  spiritum  ore  exoipere  liceret."*  So 
ftooording  to  the  thinking  of  many  primitive  people  are  new  souls  born  of  old  soolff, 
see  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  n.  p.  4. 

*  Wiener  VorUgebldtter,  Serie  d,  Taf.  vni. 
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and,  because  he  is  the  egg-bom  cosmic  god,  takes  shape  as  the 
winged  Ker.  Early  red-figured  vase-paintings  are  innocent  alike 
of  the  fat  boy  of  the  Romans  and  the  idle  impish  urchin  of 
Hellenism.  Nor  do  they  know  anjrthing  of  the  Eros  of  modem 
romantic  passion  between  man  and  woman.  If  we  would  follow 
the  safe  guiding  of  early  art,  we  must  be  content  to  think  of  Eros 
as  a  Ker,  a  life-impulse,  a  thing  fateful  to  all  that  lives,  a  man  be- 
cause of  his  moralized  complexity,  terrible  and  sometimes  intoler- 
able, but  to  plants  and  fiowers  and  young  live  things  in  spring 
infinitely  glad  and  kind.    Such  is  the  Eros  of  Theognis  ^ : 

'Love  comes  at  his  hour,  comes  with  the  flowers  in  spring, 

LeaviDS  the  land  of  his  birth, 
Kypros,  beautiful  isle.    Love  comes,  scattering 
Seed  for  man  upon  earth.' 

Such  little  spirits  of  life  the  vase-painter  Hieron  makes  to 
cluster  round  their  mother  and  mistress,  Aphrodite.    The  design 


Fio.  170. 


in  fig.  170  is  from  a  cylix  in  the  Berlin  Museum*  and  is  part 
1  Theog,  1275.  >  Cat,  2291.    Wiener  VorUgebldtter,  Serie  a,  Taf. 
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of  a  scene  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  Aphrodite,  she 
the  victorious  Gift-Giver,  greatest  of  the  Charites,  stands  holding 
her  dove.  About  her  cluster  the  little  solemn  worshipping 
Erotes,  like  the  winged  Keres  that  minister  to  Kyrene  (fig.  23) : 
they  carry  wreaths  and  flower-sprays  in  their  hands,  not  only 
as  gifts  to  the  Gift-Giver,  but  because  they  too  are  spirits  of  Life 
and  Grace. 

Just  such  another  Eros  is  seen  in  fig.  171,  from  the  centre  of 


Fio.  171. 


a  beautiful  archaic  red-figured  cylix^  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 

Floreuce.    The  cylix  is  signed  by  the  master  Chachrylion  :  he 

signs  it  twice  over,  proudly,  as  "well  he  may,  '  Chachrylion  made 

it,  made  it,  Chachrylion  made  it/    His  Eros  too  carries  a  great 

branching  flower-spray,  and  as  the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 

face  of  the  waters.    So  Sophocles*: 

0  Thou  of  War  unconquered,  thou,  Eros, 
Spoiler  of  garnered  gold,  who  liest  hid 
In  a  girl's  cheek,  under  the  dreaming  lid, 
While  the  long  night  time  flows : 

^  Museo  Ital.  di  Antichita,  voL  iii.  1,  pi.  2. 
a  Soph.  Ant.  781,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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0  rover  of  the  seas,  O  terrible  one 

In  wastes  and  wildwood  caves, 

None  may  escape  thee,  none : 
Not  of  the  heavenly  Gknis  who  live  alway. 
Not  of  low  men,  who  vanish  ere  the  day ; 

And  he  who  finds  thee,  raves. 

The  Erotes  retain  always  the  multiplicity  of  the  Keres,  but  as 
Eros  developes  complete  personality  he  becomes  one  person, 
and  he  changes  from  a  delicate  sprite  to  a  beautiful  youth. 
But  down  to  late  days  there  linger  about  him  traces  of  the  Life- 
Spirit,  the  Grace-Giver.  The  design  in  fig.  172  is  from  a  late  red- 
figured  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Athens^    Here  we  find  Eros 


Fig.  172. 


employed  watering  tall  slender  flowers  in  a  garden.  Of  course  by 
this  time  the  Love-God  is  put  to  do  anything  and  everything: 
degraded  to  a  god  of  all  work,  he  has  to  swing  a  maiden,  to 
trundle  a  hoop,  to  attend  a  lady  s  toilet ;  but  here  in  the  flower- 
watering  there  seems  a  haunting  of  the  old  spirit.  We  are 
reminded  of  Plato*  in  the  Symposium  where  he  says  *  The  bloom 
of  his  body  is  shown  by  his  dwelling  among  flowers,  for  Eros  has 
his  abiding,  not  in  the  body  or  soul  that  is  flowerless  and  fades,  but 
in  the  place  of  fair  flowers  and  fair  scents,  there  sits  he  and  abides.' 

^  Cat,  1852.  Fig.  172  is  reproduced  from  a  hasty  sketch  kindly  made  for  me  by 
Mrs  Hugh  Stewart ;  it  is  only  intended  as  a  note  of  subject  and  not  as  a  substitate 
for  complete  publication. 

2  Plat.  Syvip,  196  a. 
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Eros  as  Ephebos. 

Vase-paintings  with  representations  of  Eros  come  to  us  for  the 
most  part  from  Athens,  and  it  was  at  Athens  that  the  art-type  of 
Eros  as  the  slender  ephebos  was  perfected.  This  type  appears 
with  marked  frequency  on  the  vases  of  early  red-figured  technique 
which  bear  the  inscription  koKo^  *  beautiful/  vases  probably  made 
to  sell  as  love-gifts.  Eros  is  represented  bearing  a  torch,  a  l3rre, 
a  hare,  sometimes  still  a  flower.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  these 
representations  left  us  is  the  Eros  in  fig.  173.    The  design  is  from 


Fio.  173. 


an  amphora^  which  bears  the  inscription  '  Charmides  is  beautiful.' 
Eros  is  armed,  he  carries  shield  and  spear,  he  flies  straight 
downward,  the  slender  naked  body  making  a  clean  lovely  line. 
A  poet  thinks  as  he  will,  but  these  Love-gods  of  the  vase-painter, 
these  Eeres  of  Life  and  Death,  and  most  of  all  this  EIros,  armed, 

^  Now  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  Paris,  De  Bidder,  Cat,  866;  see  Lenormant 
et  de  Witte,  ilite  det  Monuments  Ciramographiquet  it.,  PL  li. 
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inevitable,  recall  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides* : 

*Er6s,  Er6s,  who  blindest,  tear  by  tear, 

Men's  eyes  with  hunger,  thou  swift  Foe  that  pliest 

Deep  in  our  hearts  joy  like  an  edged  spear ; 

Come  not  to  me  with  Evil  haunting  near, 

Wrath  on  the  wind,  nor  jarring  of  the  clear 
Wing's  music  as  thou  fliest. 

There  is  no  shaft  that  burneth,  not  in  fire, 

Not  in  wild  stars,  far  off  and  flinging  fear 

As  in  thine  hands  the  shaft  of  All  Desire, 
Eros,  Child  of  the  Highest' 

Most  often  the  presentments  of  painting  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  imagery  of  poetry,  but  here  both  arts  are  haunted  by 
the  same  august  tradition  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  Eros  of  the  vase-painter  is  the  love  not  untouched  by 
passion  of  man  for  man,  and  these  sedate  and  even  austere  Erotes 
help  us  to  understand  that  to  the  Greek  mind  such  loves  were 
serious  and  beautiful,  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  says,  rather  than  of 


Fia.  174. 


the  body,  aloof  from  common  things  and  from  the  emotional 
squalour  of  mere  domestic  felicity.  They  seem  to  embcidy  that 
white  beat  of  the  spirit  before  which  and  by  which  the  flesh 
shrivels  into  silence. 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  525. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the  two  women  Charites,  Mother 
and  Daughter,  became  three,  so  there  is  a  distinct  effort  to  form 
a  trinity  of  Erotes.  On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  174  from  a  red- 
figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum^  we  have  three  beautiful 
Erotes  flying  over  the  sea.  The  foremost  is  inscribed  Himeros ; 
he  carries  a  long  taenia,  and  he  looks  back  at  the  others ;  one  of 
these  carries  a  tendril,  the  other  a  hare.  Near  each  of  them 
is  written  /ca\o9.  But  the  triple  forms,  Eros,  Himeros  and 
Pothos,  never  really  obtain.  The  origin  of  the  countless  women 
trinities  has  been  already  examined.  Male  gods  lack  the  natural 
tie  that  bound  the  women  types  together ;  the  male  trinity  is  in 
Greek  religion  felt  to  be  artificial  and  lapses. 

Eros  and  the  Mother. 

The  mention  of  these  women  trinities  brings  us  back  to  the 
greatest  of  the  three  Grace-Givers,  Aphrodite.  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter  on  The  Making  of  a  Goddess  her  figure  reigned 
supreme,  but  for  a  time  at  Athens  she  suffered  eclipse ;  we  might 
almost  say  with  Alcman': 

•There  is  no  Aphrodite.   Hungry  Love 
Plays  boy-like  with  light  feet  upon  the  flowers.' 

We  cannot  fairly  charge  the  eclipse  of  Aphrodite  wholly  to  the 
count  of  Orphism.  Legend  made  Orpheus  a  woman-hater  and 
credited  him  with  Hesiodic  tags  about  her  *  dog-like '  nature ;  but 
such  tradition  is  manifestly  coloured  and  distorted  by  two  in- 
fluences, by  the  orthodox  Hesiodic  patriarchalism,  and  by  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states.  Both 
these  causes,  by  degrading  women,  compelled  the  impersonation  of 
love  to  take  form  as  a  youth. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  fact  that  as  Orphism  was  based  on 
the  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  as  that  religion  had  for  its  god 
Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  so  Orphism  tended  naturally  to  the 
formulation  of  a  divinity  who  was  the  Son  of  his  Mother.  By 
the  time  the  religion  of  Dionysos  reached  Athens  the  Son  had 

1  Cat,  £  440.  Mon,  d.  Intt,  i.  PI.  vui.  The  design  in  fig.  88,  Odysseus 
passing  the  Sirens,  is  from  the  obverse  of  this  yase.  The  three  Sirens  probably 
suggested  the  triple  Erotes. 

>  Alcman  frg.  38  (34). 
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well  nigh  efihced  the  Mother,  and  in  like  fiishion  Eros  was  supreme 
over  Aphrodite ;  and  significantly  enough  the  woman-goddess, 
in  so  feu:  as  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Orphics,  was  rather  the 
old  figure  of  Ge,  the  Earth-goddess,  than  the  more  specialized 
departmental  Love-goddess  Aphrodita 

This  blend  of  the  old  Earth-goddess  and  the  new  Love-god 
is  shown  in  very  instructive  fashion  by  representations  on  late 
red-figured  vases.    The  design  in  fig.  175  is  from  a  late  red- 
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figured  hydria\  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  scene  exactly  similar  to  that  in  figs.  68  and  70,  the 
Anodos  of  an  Earth-goddess.  The  great  head  rises  firom  the 
ground,  the  Satyr  worshippers  of  the  Earth-goddess  are  there 
with  their  picks.  But  a  new  element  is  introduced.  Two  Erotes 
hover  over  the  goddess  to  greet  her  coming.  In  like  fashion 
in  fig.  72  Eros  receives  Pandora,  and  in  fig.  88  receives  Aphro-  c 
dite  at  her  Birth  or  Bath.  It  is  usual  to  name  the  goddess  in 
fig.  175  Aphrodite.  This  is,  I  think,  to  miss  the  point  She  is 
an  Earth  Eore  like  Persephone  herself.  She  is  the  new  life  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  she  is  welcomed  by  the  spirits  of  life,  the 
Keres-Erotes.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  Nothing  could  better 
embody  the  shift  from  old  to  new,  and  the  blend  of  both,  than 
the  presence  together  of  the  Satyrs,  the  primitive  Ge-worshippers, 
and  the  Erotes,  the  new  spirits  of  love  and  life. 

1  Frohner,  Clioix  de  votes  grecB,  PI.  vx.  p.  24. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that  Aphrodite  and  Perse- 
phone are  each  equally  and  alike  Eore,  the  Maiden  form  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  it  is  not  hard  to  realise  how  easily  the  one  figure 
passes  into  the  other.  The  Orphic,  we  have  seen  (p.  594),  put  his 
faith  in  the  Kore  who  is  Persephone ;  to  her  he  prays : 

*Out  of  the  pur©  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below'; 
his  confession  is 

'I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,' 
and  again 

*But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  Phersephoneia 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed'; 

but  from  the  fragment  of  an  epic  poet  preserved  for  us  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^y  we  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  underworld  grove  another  Kore,  or  rather  Kore 
by  another  name,  was  believed  to  rule.  *  The  Lesser  Mysteries,' 
he  says,  *  are  of  Persephone  below,  in  regard  to  which  Mysteries 
and  the  path  that  leads  there,  which  is  wide  and  large  and  leads 
the  dying  to  Persephone,  the  poet  also  says : 

'*And  yet  'neath  it  there  is  a  rugged  track, 
Hollow,  bemired ;  yet  best  whereby  to  reach 
All-hallowed  Aphrodite's  lovely  grove."' 

The  figures  of  the  two  Maidens,  Persephone  and  Aphrodite, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other;  Persephone  takes  on  more  of 
Love,  Aphrodite  more  of  Death  ;  as  Eros  the  Son  waxes.  Aphrodite 
the  Mother  wanes  into  Persephone  the  underworld  Maid. 

The  blend  of  the  two  notions,  the  primitive  Earth-goddess 
and  the  Orphic  Eros,  is  for  art  very  clearly  seen  on  the  vase  in 
fig.  175.  Happily  we  have  definite  evidence  that  in  local  cuUus 
there  was  the  like  fusion,  and  that  at  a  place  of  associations 
specially  sacred,  the  deme  of  Phlya  in  Attica,  the  birthplace  of 
Euripides". 

The  Mysteries  of  Eros  and  the  Mother  at  Phlya. 

Phlya,  as  the  birthplace  of  Euripides,  has  special  claims  on 
our  attention.  Here,  it  will  be  shown,  were  mysteries  reputed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  those  of  Eleusis,  mysteries  not  only  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  but  of  Eros  the  cosmic  spirit  of  the  Orphics. 


*  PhiloBoph.  V.  8,  ed.  Cruice. 
H. 


*  Harpocrat.  s.v.  ^Xvett. 
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Euripides,  obviously  hostile  as  he  is  to  orthodox  Olympian  theology, 
handles  always  with  reverence  the  two  gods  or  spirits  of  Orphism, 
Diouysos  and  Eros ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  mysteries  of  his  early  home  may  have  influenced  his 
religious  attitude. 

From  Pausanias*  we  learn  that  Phlya  had  a  cult  of  the  Earth- 
goddess.  She  was  worshipped  together  with  a  number  of  other 
kindred  divinities.  'Among  the  inhabitants  of  Phl3ra  there  are 
altars  of  Artemis  the  Light- Bearer,  and  of  Dionysos  Anthios,  and 
of  the  Ismenian  Nymphs,  and  of  Ge,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Goddess.  And  another  temple  has  altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora, 
and  of  Zeus  Ktesios,  and  of  Athene  Tithrone,  and  of  Kore  Proto- 
gene,  and  of  the  goddesses  called  Venerable.' 

The  district  of  Phlya*  is  still  well  watered  and  fertile,  still 
a  fitting  home  for  Dionvsos  *of  the  Flowers,*  and  for  Demeter 
'Sender  up  of  Gifts';  probably  it  took  its  name  from  this  char- 
acteristic fertility*.  Plutarch*  discussed  with  some  grammarians  at 
dessert  the  reason  why  apples  were  called  by  Empedocles  virepi^'Koa, 
*  very  fruitful.*  Plutarch  made  a  bad  and  unmetrical  guess ;  he 
thought  the  word  was  connected  with  ^\oi6^,  husk  or  rind,  and 
that  the  apple  was  called  {nrip<f>\oiov  *  because  all  that  was  eatable 
in  it  lay  outside  the  inner  rind-like  core.'  The  grammarians 
knew  better;  they  pointed  out  that  Aratus*  used  the  word  if)X6ov 
to  mean  verdure  and  blossoming,  the  *  greenness  and  bloom 
of  fruits,*  and  they  added  the  instructive  statement  that  *  certain 
of  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Phloios, '  He  of  blossom  and 
growth/  Dionysos  Phloios  and  Dionysos  Anthios  are  one  and  the 
same  potency. 

^  P.  I.  31.  4.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  passage  in  connection  with  the 
*Anodos'  vase-paintings  by  Prof.  Fnrtwangler,  Jahrbuch  d.  Irut.  1891,  pp.  117— 
124,  but  with  his  interpretation  of  the  vases  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  (see  p^  282, 
n.  2)  and  the  evidence  from  the  Philosophoumena  seems  to  be  unknown  to  him. 

2  See  Dr  Frazer,  Puumnias,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

3  The  roots  0\e,  0X(,  0Xv  and  the  guttural  form  x^i  (cf.  x^^^)  express  the 
same  notion  of  bursting,  bubbling,  germinating,  see  Vanicek  ad  voc.  and  cf.  Hesych. 
0Xci*  €UKapir€i,  troXvKapircif  and  the  words  0\i;/cratya,  0\i;^e(. 

*  Plut.  Symp.  V.  8.  2  and  8  tov  5i  *E/xx€doK\iovt  clprjKdTot' 

oOy€K€v  dyf/Lyovol  re  <ridai  koI  {nr4p<fi\oia  fJi.rj\a, 
The  text  has  MfxpXoia :  the  superfluous  i  may  have  crept  in  owing  to  Plutarch's 
guess. 

*  Plut.  loc.  cit.  ofiolut  rhp''Kparov  iirl  tov  Zetplov  \iyo¥Ta' 

Kai  rd  fiiv  ippu<r€¥  rbv  Si  0\6oy  wXecre  Tcb^ra, 
T^v  "xXtjiplmiTa  Kai  t6  dyOot  tQv  Kaptrtay  <fi>\6ov  xpoffayop€i&€iv...€lvai  Bk  koX  tup  'EXXi^w* 
Tivds  ot  ^XoLip  SioviHTtfi  Ovowrir. 
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Among  this  family  group  of  ancient  earth  divinities  Artemis 
and  Zeus  read  like  the  names  of  late  Olympian  intruders. 
Artemis  as  Light-Bearer  may  have  taken  over  an  ancient  mystery 
cult  of  Hecate,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Phosphoros;  Zeus 
Ktesios,  we  are  certain,  is  not  the  01}niipian.  Like  Zeus  Meilichios 
he  has  taken  over  the  cult  of  an  old  divinity  of '  acquisition '  and 
fertility.  *  Zeus '  Ktesios  was  the  god  of  the  storeroom.  Harpo- 
cration*  says,  'they  set  up  Zeus  Ktesios  in  storerooms.'  The 
god  himself  lived  in  a  jar.  In  discussing  the  various  shapes  of 
vessels  Athenaeus'  says  of  the  kadiskos^  *it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
they  consecrate  the  Ktesian  Zeuses,  as  Antikleides  says  in  his 
"  Interpretations,*'  as  follows — the  symbols  of  Zeus  Ktesios  are  con- 
secrated as  follows :  "  the  lid  must  be  put  on  a  new  kadiskos  with 

two  handles,  and  the  handles  crowned  with  white  wool  

and  you  must  put  into  it  whatever  you  chance  to  find  and 
pour  in  ambrosia.  Ambrosia  is  pure  water,  olive  oil  and  all 
fruits  (TrayKafyn-iay  Pour  in  these." '  Whatever  are  the  obscurities 
of  the  account  of  Antikleides,  thus  much  is  clear — ^Zeus  Ktesios  is 
not  the  Olympian  of  the  thunderbolt,  he  is  Zeus  in  nothing  but 
his  name*.  Ktesios  is  clearly  an  old  divinity  of  fertility,  of  the 
same  order  as  Meilichios;  his  arjfieia  are  sjTnbols  not  statues, 
symbols  probably  like  the  sacra  carried  in  chests  at  the  Arrephoria ; 
they  are  deafioi,  magical  spells  kept  in  a  jar  for  the  safe  guarding 
of  the  storeroom.  Zeus  Ktesios  is  well  in  place  at  Phlya.  The 
great  pithoi  that  in  Homer  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Olympian 
Zeus  (p.  47)  may  be  the  last  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  Dian 
daemon  who  had  his  habitation,  genius-like,  in  a  jar. 

But  this  old  daemon  of  fertility  who  took  on  the  name  of  Zeus 
only  concerns  us  incidentally.  In  the  complex  of  gods  enumerated 
by  Pausanias  as  worshipped  at  Phlya,  the  Great  Goddess  is  mani- 
festly chief.  The  name  given  to  Kore,  Protogene,  suggests 
Orphism,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it  was  a  mystery  cult,  and  of 
Eros  there  is  no  notice.    Happily  from  other  sources  we  know 

^  Harp.  8.V.  Krrifflov  A(6t*...KrVioy  Ala  iv  rotf  rafielois  tSpvrro, 

>  Athen.  xi.  46  §  473 :  the  portions  omitted  xal  4k  toO  tofiov  rod  Se^ioO  kclL  ix  toO 

fUTiSnrov  rov  KpoKlov  are  unintelligible  as  they  stand,  but  their  meaning  does  not 

affect  the  present  argument. 

*  Probably  not  even  in  name ;  if  my  conjecture  be  correct  the  Alas  set  up  are  of 

the  same  nature  as  the  dirtie  and  the  dioy  KtbSiw,  see  p.  23,  note  2. 
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further  particulars.  In  discussing  the  parentage  of  Themistocles 
Plutarch^  asserts  that  Themistocles  was  related  to  the  fSsMnily  of 
the  Lycomids.  *  This  is  clear/  he  says,  *  for  Simonides  states  that, 
when  the  Telesterion  at  Phlya,  which  was  the  common  property 
of  the  gens  of  the  Lycomids,  was  burnt  down  by  the  barbarians, 
Themistocles  himself  restored  it  and  decorated  it  with  paintings/ 
In  this  Telesterion,  this  *  Place  of  Initiation,'  the  cult  of  Eros  was 
practised.  The  evidence  is  slight  but  sufficient.  In  discussing 
the  worship  of  Eros  at  Thespiae  Pausanias  states  incidentally,  we 
already  noted  (p.  471),  that  the  poets  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  both 
composed  *  poems  about  Eros  to  be  chanted  by  the  Lycomids  over 
their  rites.* 

This  mystery  cult,  we  further  know,  was  also  addressed  to 
a  form  of  the  Elarth  goddess.  When  actually  at  Phlya,  Pausanias, 
as  already  noted,  curiously  enough  says  nothing  of  mysteries ;  he 
simply  notes  that  the  Great  Goddess  and  other  divinities  were 
worshipped  there.  Probably  by  his  time  the  mystery  cult  of 
Phlya  was  completely  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  domi- 
nant, orthodox  rites  at  Eleusis.  But,  apropos  of  the  mjrsteries  at 
Andania  in  Messene*,  he  gives  significant  details  about  Phlya. 
He  tells  us  three  facts  which  all  go  to  show  that  the  cult  at  Phlya 
was  a  mystery-cult.  First,  the  mysteries  of  Andania  were,  he 
says,  brought  there  by  a  grandson  of  Phlyos ;  and  this  Phlyos,  we 
may  conclude,  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  Phlya.  Second,  for  the 
Lycomids,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  a  '  Place  of  Initiation '  at  Phlya 
and  hymns  to  Eros,  Musaeus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  and  in 
this  hymn  it  was  stated  that  Phlyos  was  a  son  of  Ge.  Third, 
Methapos,  the  great  *  deviser  of  rites  of  initiation,'  had  a  statue  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  the  metrical  inscription  on  which 
Pausanias  quotes.  In  view  of  this  evidence  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cult  of  Phlya  was  a  mystery-cult,  and  the  divinities  wor- 
shipped among  others  were  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Eros. 

At  Phlya  then,  it  is  clear,  we  have  just  that  blend  of  divinities 
that  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  175.    We  have  the 

^  Plut.  Them,  i.  PauBanias  (iv.  1.  7)  in  speaking  of  this  same  teU$t€rion,  which 
was  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  calls  it  by  the  yeiy  peculiar  name  irXinor. 
Dr  Frazer  translates  KkUnov  *  chapel.'  The  word  may  mean  a  '  lean  to/  a  rongh 
annexe,  but  I  would  conjecture  that  here  it  means  the  same  as  TOffrAs,  i.e.  *  bridal 
chamber, '  the  place  of  the  icpot  yd/xosj  see  p.  536. 

2  P.  IV.  1.  7  and  8. 
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worship  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  who  was  Mother  and  Maid  in 
one,  and,  conjointly,  we  have  the  worship  of  the  Orphic  spirit 
of  love  and  life,  Eros.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Earth-goddess  was  primaeval,  and  that  Eros  was  added  through 
Orphic  influence. 

The  Eros  of  the  Athenian  vase-painting  is  the  beautiful 
Attic  boy,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Eros  of  Phlya 
was  conceived  of  as  near  akin  in  form  to  a  Herm.  In  discussing 
the  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  536),  we  found  that  at  Phlya  according 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  there  was  a 
iraara^  or  bridal-chamber  decorated  with  paintings.  This  bridal 
chamber  was  probably  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  Telesterion 
which  was  restored  and  decorated  by  Themistocles.  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  Plutarch  had  fully  discussed  in  a  treatise  now 
unhappily  lost.  The  loss  is  to  be  the  more  deeply  regretted  because 
the  account  by  Plutarch  of  pictures  manifestly  Orphic  would  have 
been  sympathetic  and  would  greatly  have  helped  our  under- 
standing of  Orphism.  The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^  de- 
scribes briefly  one  picture  and  one  picture  only,  as  follows :  '  There 
is  in  the  gateway  the  picture  of  an  old  man,  white-haired, 
winged ;  he  is  pursuing  a  blue-coloured  woman  who  escapes.  Above 
the  man  is  written  ^ao9  pvivrri^y  above  the  woman  7r€p€rj<f)iKoka. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sethians,  it  seems  that  <^ao9 
pvhm}^  is  light  and  that  (^t/coXa  is  dark  water.'  The  exact 
meaning  of  these  mysterious  paintings  is  probably  lost  for  ever ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  conjecture  that  the  male  figure  is  Eros. 
He  pursues  a  woman ;  he  is  winged ;  that  is  like  the  ordinary 
Eros  of  common  mythology.  But  this  is  the  Eros  of  the  mysteries ; 
not  young,  but  very  ancient,  and  white-haired,  the  apxalo^  €pm^ 
of  Orphic  tradition,  eldest  of  all  the  Gods.  And  the  name  written 
above  him  as  he  pursues  his  bride  inscribed  *  Darkness'  or 
*  Dark  Water '  is  '  Phaos  Ruentes,'  *  The  rushing  or  streaming 
Light.'    We  are  reminded  of  the  time  when  *  the  Spirit  of  God 

1  Philosophotim.  v.  3  ed.  Craioe,  itrn  ip  toU  wvXeufft  koI  rpe^r/Swriyf  rti 
iyyty pa fifUyos,  ToX(6t,  irrepcirros,  yvyaiKa  ivo4*€vyov<rap  dnJoKUfP  Kvavoeidij  (Kwo€iSrj  the 
MS.:  but  Schneidewin's  correction  is  generally  admitted).  iTiyiypairrat  Si  iirl  toO 
wpeff^vTov'  <l>dos  jiviPTiii^  ixl  5i  Trjs  yvtraiKds'  ir€f>€ri<fnK6\a,  (oik€  Si  elyai  kctA 
rbv  ^ridiopuif  \6ymf  6  0dof  ftvip-njt  to  rb  8i  ffKoreipby  OSwp  ^  0iK6Xa,  t6  di  iv 
fiiffi^  TOVTW  bidffTjjfia  ap/JLoyla  TfeiiftaTos  ftera^b  Tirayfiivov, 

*  Lnc.  de  Salt.  7,  and  Xen.  Symp.  viii.  1. 
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moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  The  ancient  Eros  of 
Thespiae,  who  was  in  intent  a  Herm,  has  become  the  principle  not 
only  of  Life  but  of  Light — Light  pursuing  and  penetrating  Dark- 
ness. Exactly  such  a  being,  such  a  strange  blend  of  animal  and 
spiritual,  is  the  egg-bom  Protogonos  of  the  Orphic  hymn*: 

*Thou  tempest  spirit  in  all  the  ordered  world 
On  wild  win^  nashing ;  bearer  of  bright  light 
And  holy ;  therefore  Phanes  named,  and  Lord 
Priapos,  and  the  Dawn  that  answereth  Dawn.' 

So  chants  the  mystic,  seeking  to  utter  the  unutterable,  and 
the  poet^  bom  in  the  home  of  mysticism,  sings  to  Mother  and 
Son: 

*Thoii  comest  to  bend  the  pride 

Of  the  hearts  of  God  and  man, 
Cypris;  and  by  thy  side 

In  earth's  encircling  span 
He  of  the  changing  plumes, 
The  Wing  that  the  world  illumes, 
As  over  the  leagues  of  land  flies  he. 
Over  the  salt  and  sounding  sea. 

For  mad  is  the  hetirt  of  Love, 

And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing ; 
And  all  to  the  spell  thereof 

Bend,  when  he  makes  his  spring ; 
All  life  that  is  wild  and  young. 

In  mountain  and  wave  and  stream. 
All  that  of  earth  is  sprung 

Or  breathes  in  the  red  simbeam. 
Yea  and  Mankind.    O'er  all  a  royal  throne,  • 
Cyprian,  Cyprian,  is  thine  alone.' 


Pythagouean  Revival  of  the  Mother. 

The  development  of  the  male  Eros,  the  beautiful  youth,  was  due, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  influences  rather  Athenian  than  Orphic.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Orphic  Pytha- 
goreans tended  to  revive  religious  conceptions  that  were  matri- 
archal rather  than  patriarchal.  The  religion  of  Dionysos,  based 
on  the  woi-ship  of  Mother  and  Son,  gave  to  women  a  freedom  and 
a  consequence  possible  only  perhaps  among  the  more  spiritual 
peoples  of  the  North.  Under  Pythagoras  we  have  clear  indicationa>> 

*  Orph.  Hymn,  vi.  7  (trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray) : 

irdpTri  dtwriOeU  rrcpuytap  /^iTacj  /card  K6afu» 
Xafiirpdf  Ayuf  0dot  dyvdv^  d^*  ov  (re  ^^dnira  xucXi^icw 
Hpirprop  dpaKTa  Kod  'Amu^y  eX^dnror. 

«  Eur.  Hipp.  1269. 
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of  a  revival  of  the  like  conditions,  of  course  with  a  difference, 
a  resurgence  as  it  were  of  matriarchal  conditions,  and  with 
it  a  realization  of  the  appeal  of  women  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  flesh. 

According  to  Aristoxenus*  Pjrthagoras  got  most  of  his 
ethical  lore  from  a  woman,  Themistoclea,  a  priestess  of  Delphi. 
We  are  reminded  of  Socrates  and  Diotima,  Diotima  the  wise 
woman  of  Man  tinea,  which  has  yielded  up  to  us  the  great  inscrip- 
tion dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  at  Andania^  We  are  re- 
minded too  of  the  close  friendship  between  Plutarch  and  the  Thyiad, 
Clea.  It  was  to  a  woman,  his  daughter  Damo,  that  Pythagoras 
entrusted  his  writings  with  orders  to  divulge  them  to  no  outside 
person.  Diogenes  further*  records  with  evident  surprise  that 
men  *gave  their  wives  into  the  charge  of  Pythagoras  to  learn 
somewhat  of  his  doctrine,'  and  that  these  women  were  called 
*  Pythagoreans.*  Kratinos  wrote  a  comedy  on  these  Pythagorean 
women  in  which  he  ridiculed  Pythagoras ;  so  we  may  be  sure  his 
women  followers  were  not  spared.  This  Pythagorean  woman 
movement  probably  suggested  some  elements  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato,  and  may  have  prompted  the  women  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Of  a  woman  called  Arignote  we  learn*  that  *  she  was 
a  disciple  of  the  famous  Pythagoras  and  of  Theano,  a  Samian  and 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  she  edited  the  Bacchic  books 
that  follow :  one  is  about  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  and  the  title 
of  it  is  the  Sacred  DiscoursBy  and  she  was  the  author  of  the  Rites  of 
Dionysos  and  other  philosophical  works.*  That  this  matriarchalism 
of  Pythagoras  was  a  revival  rather  than  an  innovation  seems  clear, 
lamblichus*  says, '  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras  bore  also 
the  stamp  of  antiquity  and  was  crusted  with  the  patina  of 
archaism.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  his  letter*  to  the  women 
of  Croton,  Pythagoras  says  expressly  that  'women  as  a  sex  are  more 
naturally  akin  to  piety.*  He  says  this  reverently,  not  as  Strabo' 
does  taking  it  as  evidence  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Strabo 

1  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  v. 

2  Sanppe,  Die  Mysterieninschrift  von  Andania, 

»  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth,  xxi.  *  Clem.  Al.  Strew*,  iv.  19  §  683. 

*  Iambi,  de  Myst.  §  247  x^P^'^^P  if'a\ai6TpoTrot.,.ipxo^<n'p&''rov  8i  kclL  waXatoG 

«  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Pyth,  8.  1.  10.  f  Strab.  vii.  S  297. 
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in  discussing  the  celibate  customs  of  certain  among  the  Getae 
remarks,  *  all  agree  that  women  are  the  prime  promoters  of  super- 
stition, and  it  is  they  who  incite  men  to  frequent  worshippings 
of  the  gods  and  to  feasts  and  excited  celebrations  {irorvicLafiovs:)' 
He  adds  with  charming  frankness  '  you  could  scarcely  find  a  man 
living  by  himself  who  would  do  this  sort  of  thing/  It  is  to  Pjrtha- 
goras,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  262),  that  we  owe  the  fertile 
suggestion  that  in  the  figures  of  the  women  goddesses  we  have 
the  counterpart  of  the  successive  stages  of  a  woman's  life  as  Maiden, 
Bride  and  Mother. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  lifetime  was  matri- 
archal and  in  their  death  they  turned  to  Mother  Earth.  The 
house  of  Pythagoras^  after  his  death  was  dedicated  as  a  sanctuaiy 
to  Demeter,  and  Pliny*  records — significant  fact — that  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  reverted  to  the  ancient  method  of  inhumation  long 
superseded  by  cremation  and  were  buried  in  pithoi,  earth  to 
earth. 

Eros  as  Phanes,  Protogonos,  Metis,  Erikapaios. 

The  Eros  of  Athenian  poetry  and  painting  is  unquestionably 
male,  but  the  Protogonos  of  esoteric  doctrine  is  not  male  or  female 
but  bisexed,  resuming  in  mystic  fashion  Eros  and  Aphrodite. 
He  is  an  impossible,  unthinkable  cosmic  potency.  The  beautiful 
name  of  Eros  is  foreign  to  Orphic  hymns.  Instead  we  have  Metis, 
Phanes,  Erikapaios,  *  which  being  interpreted  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
are  Counsel,  Light  and  Lifegiver'.'  The  commentators  on  Plato  are 
conscious  of  what  Plato  himself  scarcely  realizes,  that  in  his 
philosophy  he  is  always  trying  to  articulate  the  symbolism  of  these 
and  other  Orphic  titles,  trying  like  Orpheus  to  utter  the  unutter- 
able ;  he  puts  1/01)9  for  Metis,  to  op  for  Erikapaios,  but,  in  despair, 
he  constantly  lapses  back  into  myth  and  we  have  the  winged  soul, 
the  charioteer,  the  four-square  bisexed  man.   Proklos  *  knows  that 

»  Valer.  Max.  8.  15.  1. 

2  Plin.  Nat.  Hint,  xxxvi.  46. 

'  Johannes  Malala,  Chronogr.  it.  74  ov  ovona  6  aMi  'O/»0evt  iiKo^ai  4k  rift 
fxam-clas  i^eiTC  M^ty,  ♦driyro,  'lipiKairaioy  Sirep  ipfiijve^eTai  r{  Koivi  yXtiMr^  /SovX^, 
^usj  ^(aoddrTjp. 

*  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  ii.  207  A''  radrbv  t6  re  IlXdrowof  Ktd  rb  'Op^dr 
^6p, 
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TO  6v  is  but  the  primaeval  egg,  knows  too  that  Erikapaios  was 
male  and  female^ : 

'Father  and  Mother,  the  mighty  one  Erikapaios,' 

and  Hermias"  knows  that  Orpheus  made  Phanes  four-square : 

'He  of  the  fourfold  eyes,  beholding  this  way,  that  way.' 

It  was  'the  inspired  poets,'  Hermias*  says,  'not  Plato,  who 
invented  the  charioteer  and  the  horses,'  and  these  inspired  poets 
are  according  to  him  Homer,  Orpheus,  Parmenides. 

The  mention  of  Homer  comes  as  something  of  a  shock ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  name  Homer  covered  in  antiquity 
a  good  deal  more  than  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  *  Homeric '  poems  were  touched  with  Orphism. 
The  name  Metis  suggests  it.  The  strange  denaturalized  birth  of 
Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus  is  a  dark,  desperate  effort  to  make 
thought  the  basis  of  being  and  reality,  and  the  shadowy  parent  in  the 
Kypria  is  the  Orphic  Metis.  Athene,  as  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  301),  was  originally  only  one  of  the  many  local  Eorae ;  she  was 
Tf  ^AOrjvaLa  (Koprj),  the  '  maiden  of  Athens,'  bom  of  the  earth,  as 
much  as  the  Kore  of  Eleusis.  Patriarchalism  wished  to  rid  her  of 
her  matriarchal  ancestry,  and  Orphic  mysticism  was  ready  with 
the  male  parent  Metis.  The  proud  rationalism  of  Athens,  uttering 
itself  in  a  goddess  who  embodied  Reason,  did  the  rest. 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  tinge  of  Orphism  in  the  story 
of  Leda  and  the  swan.  Leda  herself  is  all  folklore  and  faery  story 
based  probably  on  a  cultus-object.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  Maidens  Hilaira  and  Phoebe  at  Sparta*  there  hung  from 
the  roof  suspended  by  ribbons  an  egg,  and  tradition  said  it  was  the 
egg  of  Leda.  But  the  author  of  the  Kypria'^  gave  to  Zeus  another 
bride,  Nemesis,  who  belongs  to  the  sisterhood  of  shadowy 
Orphicized  female  impersonations.  Dike,  Ananke,  Adrasteia  and 
the  like.  The  birth  of  the  child  from  the  egg  appears  on  no 
black-figured  vase-painting,  and  though  it  need  not  have  been 
originated  by  the  Orphics,  the  birth  of  Eros  doubtless  lent  it  new 

^  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  li.  130  0rj\vs  koI  y€v4rtap  Kparepds  debs  'HpcKaTcuos. 
3  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr,  p.  135  rerpAs     6  ^dvn%,      'Op^cus  ^lycri 

T€Tf>d<rtP  6<l>$a\iJLounv  6pu)fA€yos  (v6a  /cat  Ma. 
^  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  125  oO  xpQrot  Si  6  llXirutv  livloxw  koX  tirirovi 
wap4\ap€P  dXXa  koU  xpo  airrov  (A  hdtoi  twv  iroirfTQi'  "OfAifpos^  *Op0euf,  llapfitplBTts. 
*  P.  m.  16.  1.  *  Kypria,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  viii.  §  334. 
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prestige.  The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  176  is  from  a  red- 
figured  lekythos  in  the  Berlin  Museum*.  On  an  altar  lies  a  huge 
®gg-  of  it  breaks  the  figure  of  a  boy.  The  boy  is  not  winged ; 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  Eros.    The  woman 


to  whom  the  child  stretches  out  his  hands  must  be  Leda.  The 
scene  is  the  birth  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  but  probably  with  some 
reminiscence  of  Eros.  On  most  vases  in  which  the  birth  from  the 
egg  is  represented  it  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary. 

Homeric  theology,  as  we  know  it  in  our  canonical  Homer,  was 
wholly  untouched  by  Orphism.  The  human  figures  of  the  Olym- 
pians, clear-cut  and  departmental  as  they  are,  have  no  kinship 
with  the  shifting  mystical  Protogonos.  The  Olympians  lay  no 
claim  to  be  All  in  All,  nor  are  they  in  any  sense  Creators,  sources 
of  life.  Homer  litis  no  cosmogony,  only  a  splendid  ready-made 
human  society.  His  gods  are  immortal  because  death  would 
shadow  and  mar  their  splendour,  not  because  they  are  the 
perennial  sources  of  things.  It  is  noticeable  that  Zeus  himself, 
the  supreme  god  of  Homeric  theology,  can  only  be  worked  into 
the  Orphic  system  by  making  him  become  Eros',  and  absorb 

^  Cat,  2254.  Eekuli^,  Ueher  ein  griechischet  Vasengemiilde  im  akademUehen 
Kumtmuteum  zu  Bonn,  1879,  p.  1. 

*  Pherekydcs  ap.  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  m.  368  6  Si  ^eptKOSris  fXeytw  €ls  'Epura 
juLerafiepXTjcdai  rbv  Ala  fidWovra  drjfuovpyeiv. 


Fio.  176. 
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Phanes* ;  only  so  can  he  become  demiourgos,  a  feat  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  on  his  own  account  attempted.  Proklos 
says  *  Orpheus  in  inspired  utterance  declares  that  Zeus  swallowed 
Phanes  his  progenitor,  and  took  into  his  bosom  all  his  powers.' 
This  mysticism  was  of  course  made  easy  by  savage  cosmogonies  of 
Kronos  and  the  swallowing  of  the  children. 

The  Olympians  concern  themselves  as  little  with  the  Before 
as  with  the  Hereafter ;  they  are  not  the  source  of  life  nor  are 
they  its  goal.  Moreover,  another  characteristic  is  that  they  are, 
with  the  strictest  limitations,  human.  They  are  not  one  with  the 
life  that  is  in  beasts  and  streams  and  woods  as  well  as  in  man. 
Eros,  *  whose  feet  are  on  the  flowers,'  who  *  couches  in  the  folds,'  is 
of  all  life,  he  is  Dionysos,  he  is  Pan.  Under  Athenian  influence 
Eros  secludes  himself  into  purely  human  form,  but  the  Phanes*  of 
Orpheus  was  polymorphic,  a  beast-mystery-god : 

*  Heads  had  he  many, 
Head  of  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  snake,  and  a  bright-eyed  lion.* 

He  is  like  Dionysos,  to  whom  his  Bacchants  cry*: 

*  Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 
0  Moimtain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame ! 
0  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come ! ' 

In  theology  as  in  ritual  Orphism  reverted  to  the  more  primi- 
tive forms,  lending  them  deeper  and  intenser  significance.  These 
primitive  forms,  shifting  and  inchoate,  were  material  more  malle- 
able than  the  articulate  accomplished  figures  of  the  Olympians. 

The  conception  of  Phanes  Protogonos  remained  always  some- 
what esoteric,  a  thing  taught  in  mysteries,  but  his  content  is 
popularized  in  the  figure  of  the  goat-god  who  passed  from  being 
o  Ilaayv  the  feeder,  the  shepherd,  to  be  to  irav  Pan  the  All-God. 

Pan  came  to  Athens^  from  Arcadia  after  the  Persian  War, 
came  at  a  time  when  scepticism  was  busy  with  the  figures  of  the 

1  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  66  wy  6  *Op<f>fi>s  Mii^  ffrdfMLTi  \iy€i  koI  xarair^et  t6v 
TphywQV  oi>roD  rhv  ^dtnjra  xal  ^/coXir/frrat  wdxrai  airov  ras  Svvdficis  6  ZeiJy. 

Procl.  in  Plat.  rim.  n.  130  b  roiaOra  7A/)  wepl  aiJrou  xal  'O/)0ei>t  ivdeUvvrcu  wept 
Tov  ^dyffTos  $€o\oyQp.    TpCtTos  yh,p  6  $fbt  Tap*  ah'ff  ^tp<av  KcipoXds  <f>^p€i 

KplaSt  ravpelatt  Sifnos  x^-P^^^  X^ovros, 
KoX  TpScuriP  drb  tov  Tpurroytvovs  (pod,  iv  tf  aTcpfmriKW  t6        /<m,  and  p.  131  e  &6 
kqX  6\uc(ltiraTov         6  OedXoyos  dyaxXdrret  Kpiov  koI  ravpov  Kal  Xiorrot  koI  Bpducotn'os 
airrtfi  wepiOels  K€^\ds. 

>  Eur.  Baech,  1017.  *  Myth,  and  Mon.  Ane.  Athent,  p.  588. 
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Olympians  and  their  old  prestige  was  on  the  wane.  Pan  of  course 
had  to  have  his  reception  into  Olympus,  and  a  derivation  duly 
Olympian  was  found  for  his  name.  The  Homeric  Hynm*,  even 
if  it  be  of  Alexandrian  date,  is  thoroughly  Homeric  in  religious 
tone :  the  poet  tells  how 

*  Straight  to  the  scats  of  the  gods  immortal  did  Hermes  fare 
With  bis  child  wrapped  warmly  up  in  skins  of  the  mountain  hare, 
And  down  by  the  side  of  Zeiis  and  the  rest,  be  made  him  to  sit, 
And  showed  him  that  boy  of  bis,  and  they  all  rejoiced  at  it. 
But  most  of  all  Dionysos,  the  god  of  the  Bacchanal, 
And  they  called  the  name  of  him  PAN  because  he  delighted  them  ALL' 

Dionysos  the  Bull-god  and  Pan  the  Goat-god  both  belong 
to  early  pre-anthropomorphic  days,  before  man  had  cut  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  other  animals;  one  and  both  they  were 
welcomed  as  saviours  by  a  tired  humanity.  Pan  had  no  part 
in  Orphic  ritual,  but  in  mythology  as  the  All-god*  he  is  the  popular 
reflection  of  Protogonos.  He  gave  a  soul  of  life  and  reality 
to  a  difficult  monotheistic  dogma,  and  the  last  word  was  not  said 
in  Greek  religion,  until  over  the  midnight  sea  a  voice'  was  heard 
crying  'Great  Pan  is  dead.' 

Our  evidence  for  the  mystic  Phanes  Protogonos,  as  distinguished 
fi'om  the  beautiful  Eros  of  the  Athenians,  has  been,  so  far,  drawn  from 
late  and  purely  learned  authors,  commentators  on  Plato,  Christian 
Fathera,  and  the  like.  The  suspicion  may  lurk  in  some  minds 
that  all  this  casmogony,  apart  from  the  simple  myth  of  the  world- 
egg  vouched  for  by  Aristophanes,  is  a  matter  of  late  mysticizing, 
and  never  touched  popular  religion  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not  till  the 
days  of  decadence.  It  is  most  tnie  that  *the  main  current  oF 
speculation,  as  directed  by  Athens,  set  steadily  contrariwise,  in  the 
line  of  getting  bit  by  bit  at  the  meaning  of  things  through  hard 
thinking,'  but  we  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
important  fact  *  that  the  mystical  and  "  enthusiastic  "  explanation 
of  the  world  was  never  without  its  apostles  in  Greece ^'  That 
the  common  people  heard   this  doctrine  gladly  is  curiously 

1  Horn.  Hym.  xix.  42  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MaoColL 

^  The  Orphio  conception  of  Pan  as  All-god  was  no  doubt  helped  out  by  the  fact 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  46)  the  analogy  was  noted  between  the 
Greek  Pan  and  the  Egyptian  Mendes,  who  was  both  Goat-god  and  All-god;  see 
Uoscher,'Pan  als  Allgott'  in  Festschrift  f.  Overbeck,  1893,  p.  56  il.,  and  for  Mendei», 
Boscher,  s.v. 

»  Plut.  de  defect,  orac,  17.  *  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature^  p.  68. 
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evidenced  by  the  next  monument  to  be  discussed,  a  religious 
document  of  high  value,  the  fragment  of  a  black-figured  vase- 
painting^  in  fig.  177. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eabeiroi  near  Thebes'  there  came  to 
light  a  mass  of  fragments  of  black-figured  vases,  dating  about  the 


Fio.  177. 


end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  of  local 

technique  and  obviously  having  been  used  in  a  local  cult.  The 

important  inscribed  fragment  is  here  reproduced.    The  reclining 

man  holding  the  kantharos,  would,  if  there  were  no  inscription,  be 

named  without  hesitation  Dionysos.    But  over  him  is  clearly 

written  Kahiros. 

Goethe  makes  his  Sirens  say  of  the  Kabeiroi  that  they 

'Sind  G5tter,  wundersam  eigen,  ' 
Die  sich  immerfort  selbst  erzeugen 
Und  niemals  wissen  was  sie  sind.' 

They  have  certainly  a  wondrous  power  of  taking  on  the  forms 
of  other  deities ;  here  in  shape  and  semblance  they  are  Dionysos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  Very  surprising  are  the  other  inscribed 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman  closely  linked  together,  Mitos  and 
Erateia,  and  a  child  Protolaos.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  the 
conjunction  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  names  Mitos  and  Protolaos 
take  us  straight  to  Orphism.  Clement'  says  in  the  Stromata 
that  Epigenes  wrote  a  book  on  the  poetry  of  Orpheus  and  *  in 
it  noted  certain  characteristic  expressions.'  Among  them  was 
this,  that  by  warp  (amjfioai)  Orpheus  meant  furrow,  and  by  woof 
(jiirosi)  he  meant  seed  {<nrepfxa). 

Did  this  statement  stand  alone  we  might  naturally  dismiss  it 
as  late  allegorizing,  but  here,  on  a  bit  of  local  pottery  of  the 

1  A.  Mitth.  xin.  pi.  ix.  «  P.  ix.  26.  6. 

»  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  8  §  231. 
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5th  or  4th  century  B.C.,  we  have  the  figure  of  Mitos  in  popular 
use.  All  the  Theban  Kabeiroi  vases  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
grotesque  and  sometimes  gross  caricature.  Mitos,  Rrateia  and 
Protolaos  it  will  be  noted  have  snub  negro  faces.  This  gives  us 
a  curious  glimpse  into  that  blending  of  the  cosmic  and  the  mystic, 
that  concealing  of  the  sacred  by  the  profane,  that  seems  inherent 
in  the  anxious  primitive  mind.  It  makes  us  feel  that  Aristo- 
phanes, to  his  own  contemporaries,  may  have  appeared  less  frankly 
blasphemous  than  he  seems  to  us. 

The  vase  fragment  has  another  interest.  The  little  Orphic 
cosmogouic  group,  Seed  and  Strong  One  and  First  people,  the  birth 
of  the  human  world  as  it  were,  is  in  close  connection  with  Dionj^sos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  It  is  all  like  a  little  popular  diagram  of 
the  relation  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites,  and  moreover  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  the  god. 

The  vase  fragment  from  Thebes  shows  plainly  the  influence 
of  mystery  doctrines  on  popular  conceptions  of  Dionysos.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  red-figured  vase-paintings  of  a  somewhat 
late  style  Eros  comes  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  on  Dionysos, 
whereas  in  vases  of  severe  style  he  is  wholly  absent.  Maenads 
^and  Satyrs  revel  either  together  or  alone.  The  design  in  fig.  179, 
from  the  lid  of  a  red-figured  lekane  (fig.  178)  in  the  Museum  at 
Odessa  \  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  instance  of 
Eros  as  present  at  a 
Bacchic  revel.  A  Mae- 
nad and  a  Satyr  dance 
in  ecstasy,  holding  be- 
tween them  a  little 
fawn,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  rending  it  asun- 
der. Over  her  long  chiton,  that  trails  and  swirls  about  her  feet 
in  oddly  modem  fashion,  the  Maenad  wears  a  fawn-skin ;  a  second 
dancing  Maenad  strikes  her  timbrel.  One  half  of  the  design  is  all 
ecstasy  and  even  savagery,  the  other  half  is  perfectly  quiet.  Two 

^  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Dr  £.  von  Stem  from  the  Mimoiret  de  la. 
Soci^A^.  Imperiale  tVhistoire  et  des  antiquitts,  vol.  xviii.  pi.  i.  The  vase  was  found 
at  Eertsch. 
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Maenads  stand  talking,  at  rest ;  the  god  Dionysos  is  seated  and  Eros 
oflFers  him  the  wine-cup.  Here  it  is  Eros  the  son,  not  Aphrodite 
the  mother,  who  is  linked  with  Dionysos,  but  we  remember  how 
in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides^  the  Messenger  thus  pleads  with 
Pentheus : 

*  Therefore  I  counsel  thee, 
0  King,  receive  this  Spirit  whoe'er  he  be 
To  Thebes  in  glory.    Greatness  manifold 
Is  all  about  him — and  the  tale  is  told 
That  this  is  he  who  first  to  man  did  give 
The  grief-assuaging  vine. — Oh,  let  him  live, 
For  if  he  die,  then  Love  herself  is  slain  ; 
And  nothing  joyous  in  the  world  again.' 


Fio.  179. 


Eros  and  Dionysos,  the  poet  sees,  are  near  akin ;  both  are 
spirits  of  Life  and  of  Life's  ecstasy. 

»  Eur.  lUicch,  709. 
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Dionysos  like  Eros  is  a  dawwn,  a  spirit  rather  than  a  clear-cut 
crystallized  god ;  he  is  as  has  been  already  seen  of  many  shapes, 
of  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  man,  so  he  like  Eros  becomes 
Phanes : 

*  Therefore  him  we  call  both  Phanes  and  Dionysos*.* 

Dionysos  is  but  a  new  ingredient  in  the  monotheistic  mystery 
melting-pot : 

*One  Zeus,  one  Hades,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysos, 
Yea  in  all  things  One  God,  his  name  why  speak  I  asunder'?' 

In  becoming  the  Orphic  Phanes  Dionysos  lost  most  of  his 
characteristics.  In  spite  of  his  persistent  monotheism  we  are 
somehow  conscious  that  Orpheus  did  not  feel  all  the  gods  to  be 
really  one,  all  equal  manifestations  of  the  same  potency.  He  is 
concerned  to  push  the  claims  of  the  cosmic  Eros  as  against 
the  simpler  wine  god.  Possibly  he  felt  that  Dionysos  needed 
much  adjustment  aud  was  not  always  for  edification.  Of  this 
we  have  some  hint  in  the  last  literary  document  to  be  examined. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  lobacchoi'  at  Athens,  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  476),  the  thyrsos  became  the  symbol  not  of  revel  but  of  quiet 
seemliness.  We' shall  now  find  that  though  by  name  and  tradition 
they  are  pledged  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos  the  lobacchoi  have 
introduced  into  their  ceremonies  a  figure  more  grave  and  orderly, 
a  figure  bearing  in  the  inscription  a  name  of  beautiful  significance, 
Proteurhythmos.  A  part  of  their  great  festival  consisted  in  a 
sacred  pantomime,  the  rdles  in  which  were  distributed  by  lot.  The 
divine  persons  represented  were  'Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaimon, 
Aphrodite,  and  Proteurhythmos^.'  Who  was  Proteurythmos,  First 
of  fair  rhjrthm  ?  The  word  defies  translation  into  English,  but  its 
initial  syllable  7r/w»T,  first,  at  once  inclines  us  to  see  in  it  an  Orphic 

^  Died.  Sic.  I.  11.  3  E0/bu>Xiro;  fiJkv  ip  roU  Baicxucots  tweffl  ^rfffip  'Acrpo^rf 
AiiauMTOP  iy  aKrlveaai  -wvptarbv.    'O/>0ei)t  hi 

^To6v€Kd  fuv  KoKiowri.  ^dtrfird  tc  koI  Ai6vvaow.* 

2  Justinus,  Cohort,  c.  15  Kal  av$is  dXXaxou  wov  oOrws  \iyei 

eU  Zeus,  efs  cfy  "HXtof,  els  Ai6Pv<ros, 

eU  Beds  iv  irdvTeffai '  tI  <rot  fifx*  ToDr*  dyop€v» ; 

3  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A,  Mitt.  xix.  1894,  p.  248  flf. 

■*  Inscr.  line  120  Mepwp  3^  yeivofiivuv  alp&u)  Up€i>t  dv0tep€vtf  dpx^fiaKXOs  rofiiat, 
povKoXiKdsi  Ai6vv<roSt  llaXcUfxiaify  'AippodtLn^^  IlpurrevpvBfiot,  rdi  6i  6w6fMiTa  airrutf 

<rvyK\r)po6<r$<a  trdat. 
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title  like  Protogonos  or  Protolaos.  The  word  has  indeed  been 
interpreted^  as  a  title  of  Orpheus  himself,  Orpheus  Proteurhythmos, 
First  dancer  or  singer.  Such  an  interpretation  argues,  I  think, 
a  grave  misunderstanding.  It  ignores  the  juxtaposition  of  Prot- 
eurhythmos with  Aphrodite  and  rests  for  support  on  the  initial 
error  that  Orpheus  himself  is  a  faded  god.  Proteurhythmos  is, 
I  think,  not  Orpheus,  but  a  greater  than  he,  the  god  whom  he 
worshipped,  Eros  Protogonos.  Orpheus  is  a  musician,  but  it  was 
Eros,  not  Orpheus,  who  gave  impulse  and  rhythm  to  the  great 
dance  of  creation  when  *  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together.'  Eros, 
not  Orpheus,  is  demiourgos. 

Lucian'  knew  this.  *  It  would  seem  that  dancing  came  into 
being  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  was  brought  to  light 
together  with  Eros,  that  ancient  one,  for  we  see  this  primaeval 
dancing  clearly  set  forth  in  the  choral  dance  of  the  constellations, 
and  in  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  their  interweaving  and  inter- 
change and  orderly  harmony.' 

It  is  the  primaeval  life  that  Eros,  not  Orpheus,  begets  within 
us,  that  wakes  now  and  again,  that  feels  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, 
the  pulse  of  a  pattern  and  the  chime  of  a  dancer  s  feet. 

*In  the  beginning  when  the  sun  was  lit 

The  maze  of  things  was  marshalled  to  a  dance. 
Deep  in  us  lie  forgotten  strains  of  it, 

Like  obsolete,  charmed  sleeiKjrs  of  romance. 

And  we  remember,  when  on  thrilling  strings 
And  hollow  flutes  the  heart  of  midnight  biuns, 

The  heritage  of  splendid,  moving  things 
Descends  on  us,  and  the  old  power  returns.' 

Eros  is  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,  he  is  also  Proteurhythmos,  but 
because  of  the  bitter  antinomy  of  human  things  to  man  he  is  also 
Lord  of  Discord  and  Misrule.  And  therefore  the  chorus  in  the 
Hippolytus*,  brooding  over  the  sickness  and  disorder  of  Phaedra, 
prays : 

*When  I  am  thine,  0  Master,  bring  thou  near 
No  spirit  of  evil,  make  not  jarred  the  clear 
Wings'  music  as  thou  fliest' 


1  £.  MaaBS,  Orpheus,  p.  64.  The  theory  that  Orpheus  is  a  god  seems  to  me  to 
Titiate  much  of  Dr  Maass^s  interesting  and  valuable  book. 

'  Lucian  De  Salt.  7  §  271...ifai  etfpvOfios  avrdv  Koivwvla  Koi  tihaKTOs  apfiovia  rijs 
irpwToybvov  6px''^^<^f  delyfiard  i<rTi. 

»  Eur.  Hipp.  527. 
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i  0)*phic  Cosmogony 

The  gods  whose  worship  Orpheus  taught  were  two,  Bacchus 
d  Eros ;  in  actual  religion  chiefly  Bacchus,  in  mystical  dogma 
ros,  and  in  ancient  Greek  religion  these  are  the  only  real  gods, 
rpheus  dimly  divined  the  truth,  later  to  become  explicit  through 
iuripides  of  Phlya: 

*I  saw  that  there  are  first  and  above  all 
The  hidden  forces,  blind  necessities 
Named  Nature,  but  the  things  solf-unconceived. 
Wc  know  not  how  imposed  above  oimielves, 
We  well  know  what  I  name  the  god,  a  power 
Various  or  one.' 

Through  all  the  chaos  of  his  cosmogony  and  the  shifting, 
uncertain  outlines  of  his  personifications,  we  feel,  in  these  two 
gods,  lies  the  real  advance  of  the  religion  of  Orpheus — an  advance^ 
not  only  beyond  the  old  riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  and  demons^ 
but  also  beyond  the  gracious  and  beautiful  service  of  those  magni — 
fied  mortals,  the  Olympians.    The  religion  of  Orpheus  is  religiouab. 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  worship  of  the  real  mysteries  of  life,  o^E 
potencies  (Sai/jLov€<{)  rather  than  personal  gods  (Oeoi);  it  is  th^s 
worship  of  life  itself  in  its  supreme  mysteries  of  ecstasy  and  lovesc , 
**  Reason  is  greats  biU  it  is  not  everything.    Tliere  are  in  the  worl^J 
things,  not  of  reason,  but  both  below  and  above  it,  causes  of  emotio-wi, 
which  we  cannot  expirees,  which  we  tend  to  worship,  which  we  fe^l 
perhaps  to  be  the  precious  things  in  life.    These  things  are  God 
forms  of  Ood,  not  fabulous  immortal  men,  but  *  Things  which  Ar^,* 
things  utterly  non-human  and  non-moral  which  bring  man  bliss  or 
tear  his  life  to  shreds  without  a  break  in  their  own  serenity^.'* 

It  is  these  real  gods,  this  life  itself,  that  the  Greeks,  like  most 
men,  were  inwardly  afraid  to  recognize  and  face,  afraid  even  to 
worship.  Orpheus  too  was  afraid — the  garb  of  the  ascetic  that  he 
always  wears  is  the  token  at  once  of  his  realization  and  his  fear— 
but  at  least  he  dares  to  worship.  Now  and  again  a  philosopher  or 
a  poet,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Orpheus,  proclaims  these  true  gods, 
and  asks  in  wonder  why  to  their  shrines  is  brought  no  sacrifice. 
Plato-  in  the  Symposium  makes  Aristophanes  say,  *  Mankind  woulc 
seem  to  have  never  realized  the  might  of  Eros,  for  if  they  ha 
really  felt  it  they  would  have  built  him  great  sanctuaries  ar 
altars  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  and  none  of  these  things  a 

^  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  p.  272. 
*  Plat.  Symp.  189. 
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done,  but  of  all  things  they  ought  to  be  done/  Euripides^  in  the 
Hippolytus  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

*In  vain,  in  vain  by  old  Alpheus*  shore, 

The  blood  of  many  bulls  doth  stain  the  river, 
And  all  Greece  bows  on  Phoebus'  Pythian  floor. 
Yet  bring  we  to  the  Master  of  Man  no  store. 
The  Keybearer  that  standeth  at  the  door 

Close  barred,  where  hideth  ever 
Iiove's  inmost  jewel    Yea,  though  he  sack  man's  life, 

Like  a  sacked  city  and  moveth  evermore, 
Girt  with  ailamity  and  strange  ways  of  strife, 

Him  have  we  worshipped  never.' 

To  resume :  the  last  word  in  ancient  Greek  religion  was  said 
by  the  Orphics,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  Orpheus  is  strangely 
modem.  Then,  as  now,  we  have,  for  one'  side  of  the  picture, 
a  revived  and  intensified  spirituality,  an  ardent,  even  ecstatic 
enthusiasm,  a  high  and  self-conscious  standard  of  moral  conduct, 
a  deliberate  simplicity  of  life;  abstinence  from  many  things, 
temperance  in  all,  a  great  quiet  of  demeanour,  a  marvellous 
gentleness  to  all  living  things. 

And,  for  the  reverse,  we  have  fonnalism,  faddism,  priggishness, 
a  constant,  and  it  would  seem  inevitable  lapse  into  arid  symbolism, 
pseudo-science,  pseudo-philosophy,  the  ignorant  revival  of  obsolete 
rites,  the  exhibition  of  all  manner  of  ignoble  thaumaturgy  and 
squalid  credulity.  The  whole  strange  blend  redeemed,  illuminated 
by  two  impulses,  in  practice  by  the  strenuous  eflbrt  after  purity 
of  life,  in  theory  by  the  '  further  determination  of  the  Absolute  * 
into  the  mysticism  of  Love. 

^  Eur.  ilipp.  535. 
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CRITICAL  APPENDIX  ON  THE  ORPHIC 
TABLETS. 


I.    The  Petelia  Tablet. 

Found  in  excavations  near  Petelia,  S.  Italy :  now  in  the  British  Mufleom. 
Kaibel,  CIOIS,  No.  638.   Cf.  Comparetti,  J.H,S.  in.  p.  112. 


EYPHZZEII  A'  AIAAO  AOAAHN  EH*  APIZTEPA  KPHNHN, 
nAP  A'  AYTHI  AEYKHN  EZTHKYIAN  KYHAPIZZON- 
TAYTHZ  THZ  KPHNHZ  AAHAE  ZXEAON  EAAHEAAZEIAZ. 
EYPHZEIZ  A'  ETEPAN  THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ  AHO  AIMNHZ 
YYXPON  YAHP  HPOPEON,  <t>YAAKEZ  A'  EHinPOZOEN  EAllN. 
EIHEIN-  THZ  HAIZ  EIAAI  KAI  OYPANOY  AZTEPOENTOZ. 
AYTAP  EMOl  TENOZ  OYPANION-  TOAE  A*  IZTE  KAI  AYTOI- 
AIYHI  A'  EIMI  AYH  KAI  AHOAAYMAh  AAAA  AOT'  AIYA 
YYXPON  YAHP  HPOPEON  THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ  AHO  AIMNHS 
KAYT<OI  ZO>l  AnZOYZI  HIEIN  0EIHZ  An<0  AIAAN>HZ 
KAI  TOT'  EHEIT'  A<AAOIZI  AAE0'>  HPHEZZIN  ANAEEIZ 

 IHZ  TOAE  0ANEIZ0-  •• 

 TOAETPAY  

 rAnZEinA(?)-  -  ZKOTOZ  AAA<t>IKAAYYAZ 

'Thou  shalt  find  to  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypress. 
To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 
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But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 

Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it 

Say :    I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 

But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).   This  ye  know  vourselves. 

And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.   Give  me  quickly 

The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory." 

And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holv  Well-spring, 

And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....' 

[^aibel  (Lc.)  says  '^pertinet  lamniina,  ut  nunc  apparet,  ad  saeculum  iii  vel 
mum  iv  ante  Chr.  n."  It  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  be  much  later.  He 
idcntly  attributes  the  accompanying  tablet  (No.  V.)  to  the  fourth  century, 
this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  early  or  earlier.  It  is  altogether  more 
fully  written,  which  detracts  from  its  appearance  of  age.  The  use  of  the 
itliong  ov  for  instance,  where  No.  V.  has  o,  is  probably  a  sign  of  carefid 
ing,  not  of  lateness.  Tlie  letters  are  very  well  formed  and  early  in  shape, 
script  t  is  never  neglected.  Elision  only  once  {tlfu  avrj\  and  then,  it  would 
1,  of  set  purpose  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Weight  must  also  be  allowed  to 
completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  text  of  the  ancient  Orphic 
n  "  (see  below  on  No.  V.)  is  given,  with  no  compendia  or  corruptions.  The 
set,  also,  is  pure  literary  epic ;  i.e.,  one  may  presume,  the  pure  dialect  of 
"  ancient  poem  "  itself,  with  no  admixture  of  local  forms  such  as  have  crept 
process  of  time  into  the  formulae  on  the  other  tablets.  The  double  a-  of 
<ra-€tt  in  L  1  may  indeed  be  dialectical ;  cf  do-orcpo/SX^ro,  ^ta-awoipat  in 
but  that  scarcely  afifects  the  main  impression. 

[1.  Three  tablets  from  Crete  (Eleuthemae  ?)  now  in  the  National  Museum 
Lthens. 

A. 

^inTaia  Yoc  AA'^^t  r<*»»c/  ^Ap•A^YMAlA^A^^lCMno' 

KPANAC  AI6  N  AUJ6  n  I  A€- iATHltY4»A|?\' Z  ^ 

Tl  c  i^c  2  /  PCa  .Xir ACYIocWMIIc  AI  tol«AKf«! 
ACTt  Po  6  N  roc  ' 


Length  55  mm. ;  breadth  7  mm. 

B. 

TAlAY0C€ruj*:AI  A  PoAaY  M  A /^AI  AAA  AH  16  MOT 
^AnaCAICI  Pou)€-niAe^  lATH  K  Y  ^4  PI  loC 
CA.€IinuJ^.<E:IirACY|oc)-(  M|KAla3  pANCO 

ACTePo  CNTOC 

Length  62  mm. ;  breadth  8  mm. 


\ 


from 
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HI    Timpone  Orande  Tablet  (a). 

A  thin  rectangular  slip  of  gold,  like  the  others,  found  in  a  large  tomb  in 
the  commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro,  8.  Italy.  (Published  in  the  AtH  d,  B, 
Accad.  dei  Lincei,  Serie  m.  1878-79 ;  Metnorie,  p.  328 :  cf.  Kaibel,  CJGIS, 
642.)  The  fac-simile  that  follows  was  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  ComparettL 

\BlAAAN^ir£J£  foy^/CA-AAt£A 

*AXX*  onorafi  ^v;^  TTpoXiirqi  <^aor  dcXioio 
dt^iov  tfoiat  ftiriva 

 7rt<l>v\ayfUvov      fioKa  irtarra, 

Xaipr  iraB^v  to  ndBrffiOy  rod*  ovv<a  ^poaBt  iiftnopBtis. 

$€6s  iyivov  avBp^irov, 

^pvf^os  ts  ya\a  tmrts. 

Xaipc,  x°'P'>  dc^tav  odoi7rop<«i»> 

T€  Upovs  K(xrd  <r'>  «5<X>o'€a  4>€(r€ < <^o > vciar. 

*  But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun. 

To  the  right  of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man  being  right  wary  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.   This  thou  hadst  never  suffered 
before. 

Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.   A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right  

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

L  2.  The  reading  is  doubtful  The  strip  of  gold  has  been  folded  over 
and  over,  making  eight  little  divisions  by  vertical  lines  and  four  by  horizontal 
The  curious  thing  is  that  in  some  cases  the  fold  has  been  allowed  for  in  the 
writing,  in  others  not  For  instance,  the  first  vertical  fold  would  cut,  as  a  rule, 
the  seventh  or  eighth  letter  from  the  beginning.  A  largo  space  has  been  left 
for  it  between  i$  and  wBpmrov  in  line  5  (the  gold  is  worn  into  a  little  hole  at 
this  point,  and  may  have  been  somehow  injured  before  tlie  writing  was  made) ; 
and  in  lines  1,  3,  4  and  7  the  letters  successfully  dodge  it.  But  the  x  of 
is  half  obliterated,  and  the  letter  following  c  in  I  2  is  lost  in  a  mass  of 
crumpled  gold.  It  might  be  EI0IA2  =  i;oiaf ^  supposing  a  space  to  be  vacant 
in  the  crumple,  oa  between  and  dpBpanov,  But  EN0IA2  is  the  most 
probable,  standing  presumably  for  ENN0IA2.  The  following  word  has  gener- 
ally been  read  as  AEI,  though  AEI  is  equally  probable. 

I  3.   rod*  ovn»  :  to  t  ovwta  conL  Kaibel 
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iyivov.    The  y  is  clear. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  L  2,  we  may  accept  Kaibel's  judgment :  ''videtur 
versus  ex  duobus  coaluisse :  nam  hoc  quoque  carmen  ex  antiquiore  archetjpo 
derivatum  est"  But  any  attempt  to  restore  the  original  "carmen  antiquum'' 
is  utterly  uncertain.  How  uncertain,  it  may  be  worth  while  illustrating  firom  a 
parallel  instance. 

There  is  a  small  oval  Christian  amulet  {CIGIS  2413,  18)  containing  verses 
from  an  elegiac  poem  of  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  an  abbreviated  form.  One 
{lossagc,  for  instance,  runs  in  the  original 

XpioTos  <iva(  KfXtrai  cf  ^vyciv  ts  \airfia  Bakaaorfs 

i;c  Kara  aKtmiXtav  i/c  avvv  dycXiyy, 
a>f  AfyceSva  napoi$€v  draaBaXop, 

This  appears  on  the  amulet  (I  divide  the  words) : 

X(r  apa(  ic/Xerc  (re  <l>vy(¥  cV  Xcr/AO  Bakaatnjf 

c  a  o-K(m€\<au  r  crvo  drjp 
to  €€va  irdpot  drdaOaXov. 

The  accented  letter  alone,  or  the  first  and  last,  or  a  group  of  letters  in  the 
middle  are  made  to  stand  for  a  word.  On  this  principle  we  might  find  ii~ 
AEITINA 

Afftoy,  *'Evvoias  /^ionoivas  trdarf  \ifiyas 

or  various  other  formulae  built  up  in  the  same  manner.  (I  mark  the  letter  <j 
wliich  occur,  not  those  which  are  omitted.) 

But,  is  this  the  process  that  has  taken  place  at  all  ?   Tlie  same  amulet^ 
a  few  lines  earlier,  in  place  of 

0cuy*  dir  cfu»y  /xcXccov,  ifitvy   an  ifxov  fitarov, 
icKtiylt,  2<^(,  TTvpf  /SfXcap,  KaKiti^  f^ipc 

gives 

</>cuy'  an  c/xc3i/  ^cXcov  ^o0c  nvp  /3cX(ap  icaKlfj  fiopt 

through  mere  lipography,  the  writer's  eye  having  wandered  from  ^  to  ^. 
On  this  principle  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  an  original  such  as 

At(i6vf  *Evuolas  act  rtva  noca-t  <f>fpfa-Bat 
XptfJinT6ix€vov  Kpcivas,  n«f»v\ayfjJpov  tv  fxaka  irovro. 

Such  conjectures  are  merely  illustrative.  The  basis  of  sound  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  fnigments  of  formulae,  not  a  complete  sentence 
(See  below  p.  672.) 

The  wonl  dc^tov  must,  I  think,  certainly  bear  its  ordinary  meaning  "rights" 
"<m  the  right" :  cf.  1.  6  dt^tav  odomopSvy  and,  for  the  syntax,  debtor  di(at  vwip 
aoTfos  Q  320 ;  cSSc  Kardarafy  debtor,  dBavdrois  Btoiaiv  4n€vxopLtvos  Theogn.  943. 
"On  the  right,  by  the  Spring  of  Ennoia"  means,  perhaps  "by  the  Spring  of 
Thought  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Memory." 

Such  a  sense  would  suit  the  doctrines  of  tablets  I.  and  II.,  and  might  even 
help  to  explain  the  origin  of  Dante's  Eunoe.  (Professor  Comparetti,  who  takes 
d((i6»  in  the  metaphorical  prose  sense  of  "  clever,"  considers  the  introductkm 
of  such  a  word  to  be  due  to  fiuripidean  or  sophistic  influence.) 
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IV.    Timpone  Grands  Tablet  (6). 


TATA  m  ATAHTAXf  T  M  jHXi  ^  S^l  Am  AHA  If  ffHtHtf^^Hlhi  iHlk/TAl  "^^tf  #J  A  T»Ttf  r/  kAlt 


Wktt>fAAfiti\AHHi^»^^<ft^9hA\it^HTOlTAhU4^At9AN'VHtyKAHTe^AtmO^ 


Prof.  Comparetti  examined  the  tablet  when  it  was  discoveml  in  1879,  and 
■^ported  {Notizie  d.  Scavi,  1880,  p.  328)  that  it  containe<l  names  of  divinities 
^longing  to  the  Orphic  theology.  Of  these  he  then  read  Protogotios,  Ge^ 
^ammetor,  Kybde,  Kor^,  DeniHer  and  Tyche.  For  his  kter  results  we  must 
k'^ait  his  publication  and  discussion  of  the  new  fac-simile  which,  by  his  kind- 
ness, is  reproduced  above.  Prof  Diels  published  the  ttiblet  with  a  full 
Uscussion  in  1902  {Ein  Orphiseher  Demeier-Hymnm^  Festschrift  Theodor 
^mperz,  p.  1).  He  also  with  great  kindness  has  allowed  his  photographs  of 
-he  tablet  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  b<H)k- 

I  examined  the  tablet  itself  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  was  able  here  and 
there  to  make  out  a  few  more  letters  than  Prof  Diels  ;  but,  as  it  evidently  did 
Dot  contain  any  special  Orphic  doctrines,  and  was  l)esides  ver}'  trying  to  the 
eyes,  I  did  not  attempt  a  complete  transcript  This  note  is  based  chiefly  on 
Prof  Comparetti's  fac>simile. 

That  the  tablet  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  no  one  will  deny.  It  seems 
indeed  to  belong  to  that  class  of  magical  or  cryptic  writings  in  which,  as 
Wunsch  puts  it,  "  singulari  quadam  scribendi  ratione  id  agitur  ne  legi  possint" 

Prof  Diels,  however,  did  not  view  it  in  this  light  He  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  tablet  was  the  simple  and  bond  fide  work  of  an  Apulian  engraver 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  but  was  copying  a  Greek  original  which  already 
contained  various  readings.  He  often  got  his  letters  down  in  the  wrong  order ; 
9ften  mistook  one  letter  for  another ;  often  tried  to  correct  his  mistakes  by 
repeating  words  or  syllables. 

Much  of  this  seems  perfectly  true.  Cf  for  transpositions  Krika^powa 
=  iXaaifipovray  paairia  =  cropaTrt,  frrtv  afxara  =  ntvr  afxara,  ^atrim;  —  fATfriiraj 
Hrniraiv  —■  oairj  nais  (?). 

Confusions:  TkraiTraTawTa  Zfv  {=irdvT07rTa  1  or  arra,  lara  WTitten  back- 
ward ?X  80  nawvavTaifrrit^  if  that  is  what  is  written,  must  be  an  attempt  to 
jet  some  word  right  by  repeated  correction. 

Ignorance  of  Greek  :  Hctpuirra  =  navorrra,  tmTir)fiap  =  iirrfjfiap  are  typical,  but 
he  above  transpositions  and  confusions  i>oint  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  the 
ther  hand,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  is  shown  by  the 
arying  shapes  of  many  letters,  e.g.  d,  p  [sometimes  RJ  n  [sometimes  P],  and 
be  use  of  compendia :  cf.  especially  the  curious  compounds  with  N. 

Prof  Diels,  however,  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  He  attempts  to 
hew  that  the  original  from  which  the  tablet  is  copied  is  a  Hymn  to  Demeter, 
written  in  hexameters;  and  he  proceeds  to  its  conjectural  reconstruction — 
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while  observing  that  "  Niemand  die  Umicherheii  der  Ergdnzung  verkennen 
Oder  die  Barharei  der  Fonnen  beanstandeti  tcird." 

The  coiyecture  was  worth  making,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  learning  and 
ability  which  mark  all  Prof.  Diels's  work.  So  it  is  less  smprising  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  to  find  the  tablet  described  by  scholars  \  without  further  quali- 
fication, as  a  Demeler-hymnusl  But  it  remains  a  highly  improbable  hypo- 
thesis, not  only  because  of  the  violent  changes  necessary  to  get  any  consecutiTe 
sense  suitable  to  a  Demeter-hymnus,  but  more  definitely  because  among  the 
few  really  legible  passages  in  the  tablet,  the  very  clearest  are  certainly  not  in 
dactylic  metre ;  fj  iit6*  ^niipav^  Irfrpos  *HXi€,  ciJicXtt*  daifiov.  True,  there 
are  fragments  also  which  seem  dactylic ;  pfvfi  Surraicra  nvpos,  NtWr  ijdc  Tvxm 
iff>avf)£  natinTfbtiTi  Moipcusil).  But  this  need  not  surprise  us.  The  words  of  & 
charm,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  found  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hexameter 
verse ;  cf.  the  Tanagra  Tablet  in  WQnsch,  App,  CIA,  Praef.  p.  viii : 

*Epfirj¥  KueXiJcriea)  x6wiO¥ 

{Korabibriiu  Atowvaiav) 

Koi  ^€p<r€<fi6vriav,    {fi^irai  Aio- 

waiaf  yXflDcrov  jcrX.) 
This  parallel  would  account  easily  for  all  the  hexameter  fragments  that  we 
have  in  this  tablet 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  corruptions  and  repetitions  of  the  tablet  are 
more  tlian  can  be  explained  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  copy-maker.  They 
are  not  indeed  similar  to  the  rows  of  abracadabra-like  syllables  found  in  magical 
papyri  (cf.  Dietorich,  Ahraxa*,  p.  178  drfdovBri  aa0n  aOrjpovmpafAia  Bap  fuyapvaxr 
4>ovpi  icrX.),  but  they  do  bear  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  cryptic 
curses,  in  which,  as  said  above,  the  writing  is  deliberately  confused  by  trwM- 
positions  and  the  like,  so  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Cf.  Wilnsch,  110:- 
nPnTONnznEPTAYTAANATI  OTnZKAITOZArOPAIAZnPflTO 
NANATIAEHAnATAKAIHAAAIOITOIZTOIZTIAAATI  ITATOnflAE 
TOinAPAnPnTOIOTOKAIOTOnnAOTIKANAEKAIAYTOZKAITH 
THXNH 

(JIpcoTov  moTTip  ravra  ovrois  Koi  6  * Apurrayopas  then  at  the  end 

KaTad(oi{1)  avTovs  koX  ttjv  T€xvrjv.) 

T02 AFOPAIAS  =  o  * Apiirrayopa^  is  just  like  what  we  find  in  our  tablet^  and 
examination  will  show  many  other  resemblances. 

I  have  here  attempted  no  reconstruction.  I  have  merely  copied  the 
inscription  and  tried  to  collect  such  intelligible  words  or  phrases  as  presented 
themselves  at  once  or  were  to  be  reached  by  very  slight  emendations.  The 
result  so  obtained  is  a  patchwork  of  a  few  ritutd  phrases  and  fragmentary 
formulae ;  rows  of  titles  of  gods,  heroes  and  daemons,  including  possibly  Phanes 
and  certainly  Rhadamanthys ;  and  lastly,  an  unintelligible  residuum. 

Tlie  whole  seems  to  be  a  charm  of  some  kind,  concerned  with  healing  and 
fasting.  I  can  find  no  signs  of  its  being  a  curse ;  nor  indeed  was  gold,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  used  for  writing  curses.  The  long  lists  of  titles  of  gods  can  be 
paralleled  in  abundance  from  magical  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

^  E.g.  Maass,  Die  Tagesgmer,  p.  288. 
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Transcript: 

TTPnTOTONOTHMAITIETHrAMMATPIEnAKYBEAEIAKOPPAOZ 

ENTAINAHA^HTPOSHT  | 
TATATTTATAnTAZEYIATHTYAEPZAniAHAIEnYPAYHIANTAZT 

H I A  N  TAZT  H  N  K ATOT I E  N I KA 1 1 
ZHAETYXA!TE<t>ANHZ^AA^MH•EQIA^OIPAIZZTHTOI^ANNYAN 

ANTHZYkAHTEAAIA^ONAE 
inATPIATI  •  ^ANTAAAA^AZTAPANTHPNYNTAISEAABPONTA 

AEHAN I  EA^OI  BNTSTAHTEAnA 

•  THAAHAEPinYOA\EMA\AIEPAYEZTIS  •  •  A  •  EITTATONHSZIN 

NY5INHA^E0HA^EPANE^O  •  •  • 
EniTIHMAPTINN  •  Z  •  lAZTANZEYENOPYTTIEKAIHANOHTA 

AIENAAMNAA^ATEIOA^AZE^ 
-  niAYZei .  EPEYMASTAKTAnYPOS  •  AKA^EAIOI^JAA^H^EA^ON 

kannaaiepaaaa^an0yaaa^nyi 
tazth0te5aa^ap!e  •  •  •  nteapflzeyketh^eiaa  •  •  •  tpa?  •  • 

ihtpozhai?:t|!Ontei 
hi  •  nznh^iynnaoses^tenaa^ataa^hti^n  •  •  thznnsya^ 

AAEZT6PeA\E  •  •  nPH/V\ 

•  A  •   •  •  HP  •  •  •  NOZZ  EYTOAAEPTAI  •  A^YH  •  <t>AENA 

INAI 

npcDToyovf  rfj  Mi/ricra  7ra/i/xarpcc/a  (?)  Kv/3cXcca  Koppa,  otriri  {raif  (?)  Aijfirfrpos 
i;raTai(?)  TraraTrra  ( =rravr6jrTal)  Zfv  *Ian;,  rv  Tapani  (1)  *HXte  irvpawj  (f}air 
TaoTTf  {^vraoTTl  ixaro  ••!€(?)  Ntica  t<nj  Tvxo  •  trt  ^dvrfs  ndfAfirj^joi  Moipai  [or 
Nticatr  ijdc  tvxcus  f<l>dvrjs  Trafi/xif^fcri  Moipcut]  2T5roi(?)  wavraworat  (?)  cvicXiyrc 
Aaifiov  bitrnqra  *Ian;  (?)  wavr9da/*a(rra  iraim^pwvra  {  =  iravTOKpdTvvTa'i)  cXacri- 

^povra  bp€7rdpi€  (?)  rXiyrea  irdirnj,         c/pt  irutop^  l/i  fipc  cVavi/r,  (?)  ri(ro>  •  •  •  • 

hrraTotnjoTiy,  Nvf $  /x€^*  i^fiipav  cyoi  •  •  •  •  tTrrrjfiap  rrfv  injOTiaaryy  (?)  Zfv  <w>- 
pvTTit  #cai  TrowTTTO  die  va/xartatc  (?)•••  €icirMa€Tt  pcOfi*  aora^era  nvpos  •  •  •  Kotr 

ntbiov  (?)•••  lyyffiov  die  'Padafiai'^  ((ofuip  ZeO  •  •  •  £id(jia)Tpa  •  •  • 

iJirpos  'HXie  (?)  oJr  (a)v  ij  crvmior  wei^'  afiara  /aiJ  avfifuj' 

orope  (?)•••  wpiyv  

One  might  translate  tentatively:  "0  First- Bom,  Earth,  Counsellor,  All- 
Motherly,  Cybelean,  Koi-a,  Holy  Child  of  Demeter(?)  ,  All-Seeing  Zeus,  Healer, 

and  thou  Sarapis,  Sun,  Fire-Kindler,  Maker-of-Api)earances,  Far-Seeing  (??) 

Victory  and  equal  Fortune ;  come  ye,  Phanes,  All-Counselling  Fates  (or 
With  victories  and  Fortunes  thou  didst  appear,  with  the  All-Devising  Fates) 

Stayers  (?),  AU-Accomplishers  (?X  Well-named  Daemon,  Master,  Healer  ('?), 

AU-Subduer,  All-Controller,  Driver  of  Thmider,  Sickle-Bearer  (?;,  to  be 

endured  in  all  wise.  That  thou  mayest  not  with  vapour  make  to  bum  a 
tumour  in  me  (??) ...  I  will  pay  ...  sevenfold  fasting.  In  the  nights  or  after 
daybreak  I  for  seven  days  the  fasting. 

Zeus  Penetrator  (?)  and  All-seeing,  Divine,  Ruler  of  Streams,  ...  ye  will 
make  to  spring  a  stream  not  in  drops  of  fire  

Plain  g^ide  ...  Divine  Rhadamanthys  for  six  days   Zeus  

Demeter  Healer,  Sun   ,        that  She  sharing  the  Shrine  for  five 

days  may  not  " 


.,  VI.  and  VII.    The  Compagno  Tablets. 

i^iblisheil  N(Aizie  Scari,  1880.    Cf.  Kaibcl,  CIGIS,  481,  <i,  6,  c. 

ise  three  tablets  were  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Baron  ConiiKigiio,  nesir 
pies,  not  far  from  the  Timpone  Grande.  The  tablets  wei*e  close  to  the  hand 
the  skeleton  in  each  case. 

V.    Ciffnpagno  Tablet  (a). 


EPXOMAI  EK  KO0APON,  KO0APA  XGONKcon)  BASIAEIA, 
EYKAHZ  EYBOAEYS  TE  KAI  A0ANATOI  0EOI  AAAOI. 
KAI  TAP  ErnN  YAAHN  TENOZ  GABION  EYXOAAA<i>  EIA^EN, 
AAA  A^E  AAOPA  EAAA^AZE  KAI  A0ANATOI  0EOI  AAAOI 

 KAI  AZZTEPOBAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

KYKAO  A*  EEEHTAN  BAPYHENOEOS  APfAAEOIO- 
lAAEPTO  A'  EHEBAN  STE<t>ANO  HOSI  KAPnAAIAAOIZI- 
AESZnOINAZ  AE  YHO  KOAHON  EAYN  X0ONIAZ  BASIAElA^^* 
lAAEPTO  A*  AHEBAN  ZTEA^ANO  HOZI  KAP^AZIA^OIZl. 
OABIE  KAI  AAAKAPIZTE,  0EOS  A'  ESHI  ANTI  BPOTOIO. 
EPI<t>OZ  EZ  TAA*  EHETON. 

Kail)el  remarks  with  regard  to  these  three  documents :  "  Puit  aliquaik-  ^® 
Saeculo  Quarto  autiquius  apud  Sybaritas  carmen,  quod  Orphico,  ut  ita  dicai-^*— ^ 
dicendi  genere  conceptum  lamminis  aureis  inscriptum  deftmctorum  corporihrr:^^ 
imix)ni  solebat,  quo  iim  vitae  ante  actae  quasi  testimonio  fidei  deorum 
feronmi  commendarentur.   Quod  carmen  cum  in  usum  sepulcrorum  saep^^^^ 
describeretur,  sensim  corrumpebatur  et  in  brevius  redigebatur,  omissis  b!^^^^ 
aliis  additis,  pluribus  denique  mutatis,  ut  tamen  primaria  indoles  non  obli'"^^ 
mretur.  Tria  nunc  exempla  inventa  sunt....Antiquius  primum  est,  quod  ad 
a.  Chr.  n.  saeculum  referri  iubet  ipsa  ratio  orthographica  (KYKAO,  IMEP*  "T^* 
2TE*AN0)  sed  haud  ita  multo  recentiora  reliqua  duo,  quod  docet  acripU-i^rae 
genus  siniillinmm." 

The  lettera  arc  ancient  and  well  formed,  approaching  more  closely  to  i^^:^ose 
of  fourth  and  fifth  century  inscriptions  than  to  the  papyrus  of,  say,  Timoik:3ea& 

1.  1.  The  form  Kodapof  is  dialectical.  It  occurs  in  Elean  and  Thurian  io- 
scriptions,  e.g.  the  Heraclean  Tables.  Contrast  this  peculiarity  witii  the  strh 
of  Tablet  I. 

1  punctuate  after  KodapSv:  "I  come  from  the  Pure,  O  Pure  Queen," not 
"Pure  I  come  from  the  Pure,  O  Queen.'*    The  liiytlim  of  the  line  points 
•wrii'  iq  iiiin^   (jiyIy      ^  definite  system  of  punctuation,  such  as  did  not 
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zist  in  ancient  Greek,  could  you  in  such  a  sentence  make  a  reader  pause 
Isewhere  than  in  the  natural  pause  of  the  metre.  The  sense  is :  I  come  from 
he  Orphicallj'initiated,  O  Queen  of  the  Orphically-initiated.'' 

3,  4,  5,  8.  ec/icv,  Mopa  ( =  t/Loipa :  cf.  tiie  next  tablet),  do'crTtpofiKrjTtif  Ac(r- 
moivas  are  all  dialectical  forms. 

7  and  9.  Observe  the  difference  of  reading.  F.  9  is  wrong  in  artfAawo  and 
zapiratrifAoiaiy  SO  dnf{iav,  in  itself  an  interesting  variant,  must  be  suspected  to 
ye  mere  mistake  also. 

VI.    Compagno  Tablet  (b). 


»XOMA  E  KAPniS  XONHN  KA0APA  XONinN  BASIAHEI 
'KAE  KAI  EYBOYAEYI  KAI  0EOI  (kai>  AAIAAONE(c>  AAAOI 
i\  rPA  ErnN  YAAH  TENO  EYXOA^AI  OABIOIN  einai 
3NAN  A  ANTAHEirEZEl  EPmi  ENEKA  OY?l  A(i>KAnN 
TE  ME  AAOPA  EAAAAAZATO  EITE  AZTEPOHHTI  K(€>PAYNnN 
A  IKETI  IKni  HAI  AHNHn  <t>EZE<t>ONEAN 

:  AAEi  npo<t>n  heiyh  eapaiz  ez  EYArEini 

1.    K  may  be  compendium  for  KG  ;  12  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  N. 

3.  EINAI  either  begun  per  compendium  and  then  written  in  full,  or  else 
he  N  of  oX/3(ov  is  compounded  with  the  E.   Cf.  the  next  tablet 

4.  Sc.  noivav  d*  avrairirfia'*  tpytav  €VfK  ov^^i  diKaifov. 

6,  7.    Sc.  Nvf  d*  iKfTTis  iK<o  nap*  ayv^if  (or  dyav^v  ?)  ^tpat<l}bi^iav 
(Of  /xc  irp6<f}poiU  nffM^u  €dpas  rr  cvayccav. 

VII.    Compagno  Tablet  (c). 
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EPXOMAI  E  KAGAPn  KAc^  O  BAIIAEAf 
eYKAE(YA)  KA  EYBOAEY  KAI  0EOI  OZOI  AA^ONEZ  AAAO 
KAI  TAP  En  Yfl  TENOZ  EYXOAAAI  EINAI  OABIO 
nOINAN  NATATTETE  EPm  OTI  AIKAHN 

ET  AAE  AAOIP  AZTEPOHHTI  (KAI)  KEPAYNO 

NYN  AE  KE  IKfl  AKH  HAPA  <t>ZE<t> 

nZ  AAE  PO<t>  HEYE  AA  EAPAS  ES  EYm 

1.  Perhaps  EKKAOAPO,  a  double  K  being  written  per  compendium. 

JUl$  apparently  KAGPO  per  compendium^  or  even  KaBapL  The  letter 
given  as  O  is  more  like  n,  but  really  illegibla 

After  BA2IAEA  (EA  per  compendium)  a  letter  like  E  or  R  The  name 
Eukles  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  scribe. 

2.  EYKAEYA.  The  last  letter  may  be  A  or  A.  Probably  there  is  some 
confused  dittography,  as  if  the  E  suggested  beginning  EYKAE  again. 

OZOI  seems  miswriting  for  KAL 

3.  Yfl  or  YM  ;  imcertain. 

Efwit  per  compendium :  cf.  the  foregoing.  Kaibel  says  of  (b)  and  (c) : 
'*Haec  duo  carmina  videntur  ex  communi  archetype  esse  descripta  non 
solum  quod  inter  se  magis  similia  sunt  quam  utrumque  primo,  sed  etiam 
propterea  quod  eadem  ligatura  in  utroque  verba  oX/3u>v  €lvai  scripta  sunt" 

4.  Or  NATAnETEIS  FTQ  for  avrcmertur. 

5.  ET :  perhaps  compendium  for  circ. 

The  2  of  daTtpairrjTi  is  like  E.  Before  Ktpawo  there  seems  to  be.  koI  by 
dittography. 

The  general  formulae  represented  by  the  three  tablets  together,  may  be 
translated : 

'Out  of  the  Pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  and  other  Gods  and  Daemons: 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  raca 
And  I  have  jMiid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous, 
Whether  it  be  that  Fate  laid  me  low  or  the  Gods  Immortal 

Or  with  star-flung  thunderbolt 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired; 

I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  (or  from)  the  Circle  desired ; 

And  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed. — 

Happy  and  BlessM  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  Mortal' 

(The  prose  formula :  '  A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk ' :  is  once  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  poem.) 

To  sum  up,  we  find  in  these  three  tablets  some  common  characteristics. 
They  all  show  traces  of  the  infl\ience  of  some  colloquial  Italian  dialect  The 
form  Ko6apos  is  Thurian.   The  free  omission  and  addition  of  final  N  is  probably 
another  Itiilian  symptom,  having  its  analogy  in  the  treatment  of  final  M  in 
^  ImUxi,    It  seems  not  to  Y\vcve\>eei\  \YQ\vo\uiced.   We  find  YMO  (vfuSv),  nPO*G 
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(vpo^piirX  ATNH  (oyi^^X  BYATEia  (cvayf«y)  and  friee  v&na  KPAYNON 
(Ktpawf).  Tliere  k  the  tame  uncertainty  about  I  following  another  vowel : 
we  hare  EFXOMA,  MEI  (jimm\  vesXL  The  mter  of  {b\  and  perhaps  of  (c)  also, 
did  not  understand  what  woida  he  was  writing.  One  could  be  more  sure  about 
(c)  if  it  were  not  that  some  ^  his  most  glaring  apparent  mistakes  prove  on 
examination  to  be  compendiary  forms  and  possibly  accurata 

But  another  fonn  of  compendiary  writing  occurs,  I  think,  in  all  of  these 
tablets,  and  is  of  more  interest 

There  is  a  sentence  which  appears  in  (c)  as 

ET  ME  MOIP  AZTEPOHHTI  (KAI)  KEPAYNO. 

Evidently  not  a  complete  sentence,  any  more  than  it  is  a  complete  verse,  but  a 
beginning  and  end  with  the  middle  omitted. 

In  (d)  we  have  it  a  little  fuller. 

EITE  ME  MOPA  JEAAMAZATO  •  •  EITE  AZTEPOHHTI  KPAYNHN. 

This,  with  a  little  necessary  emendation,  might  seem  to  be  a  complete 
sentence,  as  indeed  Kaibel  takes  it,  were  it  not  for  a  fuller  version  still  in  (a). 
AAA  ME  MOPA  EAAMAZE  KAI  A0ANATOI  0EOI  AAAOl 

 KAI  AZSTEPOBAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

This  fuller  and  corrector  version  is  obviously  incomplete,  both  in  sense  and 
in  metra  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  in  all  three  cases  a  con- 
fessedly incomplete  collection  of  words,  standing  for  a  complete  and  well-known 
formula.^  The  words  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sentences. 
It  is  as  though,  in  a  community  accustomed  to  the  Anglican  Church  service, 
we  found,  first:  When  ths  wicked  man  hU  ioul  aliveJ*  Second,  and  d^ 
ceptively  complete  in  appearance:  lichen  the  wicked  man  thall  tave  hie 
eaul  alive!*  Third,  fuller  and  betraying  its  incompleteness:  *^When  the 
wicked  man  tumeth  from  $ave  his  toul  alive." 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  most  lituigies,  though 
of  course  in  modem  times  we  should  put  dots  to  mark  the  gap  in  the  middle. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  common  on  Greek  inscriptions.  Ordinary  abbreviations 
are  conunon  enough — G  K^Gcoc  Karax^^h  bfu}¥€s=^daifu}v€s^  and  the  like. 
And  there  is  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  illustrated  by  the  quotation 
from  Oregory  Nazianzene  in  the  note  on  Tablet  III.  The  case  most  closely 
resembling  Uie  present  that  is  known  to  me  is  that  of  the  Cyprian  Curses, 
published  by  Miss  Maodonald  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soe,  Bibl.  Archaeology^ 
1890,  p.  100  sqq.  C£  Wunsch,  Append  CIA,  Praef  p.  xviii  sqq.  They  are 
prayers  to  all  Ghosts  and  Daemons  to  hamper  and  paralyse  and  take  away  the 
Svtios  from  "  some  adversary,  of  whom  tHe  writer  is  in  mortal  fear.  They  begin 
with  metrical  formulae. 
The  first  starts : 

0 1 KATA  TH  N  K  AMO  N  EZO I 

KnATEPESnATEPHNKMHTEPE 
OIKOITINEZENeAAEKEIieEKOITINEI 

0  E0  YMO  N  AHO  K  PA  A I H  SHO  AY  K  H  AEA 

ONTEZ 
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Another,  Na  IV. : 

ATA— rHNKAMONEZOITEZTEK 
nNKAAHTEPESANTIENIPOIANAPIOI 
NEZTINEZEZTEKOITINEZEN0A 
EA 

These  seem  to  represent  two  very  similar  formulae.  The  first  will  run : 
Aai$iov€S  ol  Kara  yijp  mii  Mfiovts  ocrtvcr  ciorrf,  ^ 
Koi  Uartpws  iFartptov  Koi  Mtjrdpts  dimtpttpoi  (?), 

The  other : 

Aalitopff  ol  Kara  yijy  Ka\  datfiovft  oirt»€S  ?<rrf, 
#eal  Uartpfs  irartpt^p  ical  ^rjrtpts  arruvttpoij 

 avdpuH  ijdc  yvrauM, 

daifto¥€f  on-ircr  tart  teal  oitw€S  tvBabt  Ktta3t 


<Bvftoif  aVo  KpalUffs>  iroXvKiyd/a  KwpoaBt  \afi6ms,> 

The  reoonstmction  of  the  verses  is  helped  out  by  several  other  nrnnllri  m  u 
fragments.   I  have  followed,  with  slight  variations,  Dietericl^and  Wfinsch. 

Now  here  we  find  several  points  closely  reminding  us  of  the  CompagM^^ 
Tablets.  (1)  The  different  documents  are  all  quoting  the  same  magical  poeir^EM 
(2)  Since  the  prayer  is  a  prayer  to  take  away  somebody's  3vii6s^  and  otherwiiK^f-jg^ 
weaken  and  paralyse  him,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  line  $v§jlop  amrr:^mir6 
Kpa^s  woKwafd4a  wpoaS*  Xafioms  {Xiiroms  is  added  as  a  v.  L  in  one  only  — Qf 
the  fragments)  is  tiie  final  line  of  the  prayer.  Do  this,  that,  and  the  oth^^___e/- 
having  first  iskea  away  the  hurtful  spirit  out  of  his  heart  * 

(3)  The  second  tablet  (Na  IV.)  gives  a  half  line  Mpioi  ijdc  yvraioi, 
which  there  is  no  jdace,  and  which  tlierefore  shows  the  incompleteness  ^^T^ 
formula  which,  as  written  in  No.  L,  might  have  seemed  complete,  exactly 
icol  aBawrtw,  $to\  tHCkoi  in  Compaguo  (a). 

There  is  possibly  a  case  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Eleuthemae  tablets 
(IL).  There  is  one  place  at  the  end  where  the  metre  is  broken.  It  may  be  tb^ 
full  formula  contained  a  series  of  questions,  beginning  with  Tir  d*  fat;  and. 
ending  with  n«    Itri  — Tag  vlot  iffU  Km  tipav^  d<rr€p6€irros.  If  there  were  only^ 

one  tdl>let  containing  the  formula,,  one  would  prefer  to  suppose  that  Tit  tai,  

ir«    lo-i ;  was  mere  dittography,  a  scribe  having  first  written  the  phrase  slightly  ^ 
wrong  and  then  re-written  it  right  without  deletiug  the  first  version.   But  this 
hypothesis  becomes  more  difficult  when  there  are  three  tablets  differing  in 
several  particulars  but  agreeing  in  this  unmetrical  double  question. 

In  any  case,  it  would  probably  be  wisest  to  regard  the  tablets  as  eacL^^ 
consisting  of  a  series  of  formulae,  mostly  in  verse  but  some  in  prose,  some 
apparently  complete,  others  compendiary. 

VIII.    The  Tablet  qf  CaecUia  Secundina. 

K  thin  gold  tablet  (75'inm.\>^  a^www.  iu  size)  found  in  Rome  about  th« 
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year  1899,  probably  in  one  <rf  the  ancient  tombs  on  the  Oatia  Road ;  now  in 
Uie  Britiah  Muaeum.  The  acript,  though  generally  clear,  is  peculiar.  The 
form  of  c  (ct  ffvcXcf <rffv  in  line  2)  ia  new  to  me,  but  in  general  the  writing  ia 
like  that  of  a  carrive  papyma  of  Roman  timea.  Prof  Oomparetti,.  who  haa 
published  and  diacuased  the  tablet  in  Atene  e  Roma,  liv.  and  ly.  (1903X 
conaiderB  it  certainly  later  than  the  Herculanean  papyri,  and  would  place  it  in 
the  second  century  or  poaaibly  the  first)  a.d. 


'8he  comes  from  the  Pure,  O  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memory,  (tis  a  gift  songful  among  men) 
Thou  Caecilia  Secundina,  in  due  rite  to  avert  evil  for  ever/ 

«.  2.  Probably  EvxXccr  as  Comparetti :  not  fvieXcc  r .  The  rest  of  this  line  is 
certain  as  far  as  Aior  riitot :  after  that,  I  make  out  oirXadf x«>d«*  the  first  d  being 
(cf  that  in  rodr  below)  very  like  a,  and  the  o  not  well  finished.  Repeated  ex- 
amination of  the  tablet  has  confirmed  my  belief  that  these  are  the  inscribed 
letters ;  and  I  may  add  that  Dr  A.'  8.  Murray  and  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  as  well 
as  Dr  Hartwig,  who  formeriy  possessed  the  tablet,  all  independently  read 
the  sama 

Taking^  these  letters  as  they  stand,  we  may  obtain  sense,  g^nimar  and 
metre  by  dividing  oirXa  V  «x  «W« :  ^^Hctve  here  the  artnour  of  Memory and  I 
believe  that  tliis  interpretation,  though  curious,  is  right  The  change  to  tlie 
second  person  and^  the  imperative  addressed  to  the  Soul  are  just  like  phrases 
in  the  other  tablets :  ^^i€  km  fuucaptarty  dXXa  iric  /aov,  kt\.  Tlic  i)ociiliar  use 
of  orrXa,  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  quite  similar  in  our  fragments  of  Orphic 
literature,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  St  Paul's  repeated  metaphors  ovrXa  ducato- 
xTxnnris  (Rom  VL  12 ;  2  Cor.  VL  7X  o«-Xo  </>a>ror  (Rom.  xiii  2).  The  "armour  of 
Mnemosyne"  to  an  Orphic  would  probably  bear  just  the  same  shade  of  meaning 
«s  the  "armour  of  light"  to  a  Christian.  Letlie  was  the  On>hic  "  Darkness.* 
The  use  of  code  might  be  paralleled  by  Homer^s  wpoyjoX  Zbt,  and  tlic  scholiasts 
have  remarked  long  since  that  in  the  later  Epic  language  Jdr  was  useil  n 


I  read  it  thus : 


Mniitoavinjs,  (to  di  d£pw  ao/d<fu>y  wSpwroiauf) 


H. 
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freely  than  in  Homer.    The  Cyprian  Curses  just  quoted  give  vfuU  oi  iSdc 

KtlflMPOl, 

A  further  question  here  suggests  itsel£  Who  is  the  Aiot  rim  ?  Eubouleus, 
by  ft  straining  of  the  identifications  of  mythologers,  might  claim  the  title ;  and 
it  would  save  trouble,  no  doubt,  to  admit  his  claim.  But  apart  from  the  unfair 
advantage  which  this  would  give  him  over  Eukles,  a  comparison  of  the  phrases 
applied  to  the  pure  soul  in  the  other  tablets  {fitos  iyiwov^  vfimv  ycW  SKfiu» 
tUxpfuu  c&oi,  etc.)  suggests  that  "  Child  of  Zeus"  is  vocative.  "Child  ef  Zeus, 
receive  here  thine  armour  of  Memory."  The  doctrine  is  orthodox  in  Orphism ; 
the  completely  pure  soul  is  the  pure  blood  of  Zagreus,  freed  from  the  dross 
of  charred  Titan  corpses,  and  as  such  is  the  child  of  Zeus.  In  an  earlier  stage 
it  was  Tag  waif  leal  'OpavM. 

(Profl  Comparetti  reads  mXaa  on  the  tablet,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  mistake 
for  cbraX^  tender,"  agreeing  per  sensum  with  Wicor— not  a  rerj  fortunate 
conjecture.) 

r.  3.   Should  we  divide  ro  b«  or  rode  in  apposition  to  oirXa  ? 

V,  4.  Scanned,  apparently,  2\ovpd(Ufa :  such  licenses  are  of  course  common. 
The  last  three  words,  forming  L  6  on  the  tablet,  are  difficult  The  line  begins 
with  a  vertical  bar,  like  I,  which  in  a  document  of  an  earlier  time  one  would 
certainly  take  for  the  final  I  of  NOMOI.  Then  follows  ai  the  gap  in  the 
middle  of  the  word  would  be  less,  if  the  bottom  of  the  c  were  visible.  After 
this  I  make  out  the  letters  anaywyoy  apparently  the  n.  pL  of  a  word  dwaymyost 
^caleulatsd  to  averts"  opposed  to  «Vaya>yo(,  calculated  to  induce"  magic 
influences.  Mr  Cecil  Smith  agrees  with  this  reading.  Prof.  Comparetti,  having 
only  the  photograph  to  work  from,  read  [ajtci  btay€y»<ra^  "having  always  lived 
lawfuUy." 

The  "armour  of  Memory,"  the  "gift  songful  among  men,"  is  firstly  perhaps 
the  spiritual  gift,  and  then  in  a  secondary  sense  the  actual  tablet  which  both 
symbolises  and  preserves  from  oblivion  Cecilia's  claims  to  immortality ;  and 
does  so  in  song, 

Caedlia  Secundina  is  not  otherwise  knovm,  but  must  have  belonged  in 
some  way  to  the  clan  of  Caecilii  Secundi.  She  would  thus  be  connected  with 
the  Younger  Pliny,  whose  name  before  liis  adoption  was  Publius  Caedlios 
Secundus. 


^G.  M. 
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